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WH.\T  Naple.s  owes  to  Vesuvius  it  would  other  city  would  he  luxuries  only  posaihle  to 

be  (lifiicult  for  figures  to  express.  The  millionaires.    The  city  is  largely  built  upon 

city  is  built  of  lava,  and  the  streets  are  paved  very  precifiitous  hillsides.    One  man's  garden 

with  it.  Lava  is  one  of  the  best  building  stones  is  often  another  man's  roof.    Hillside  roads, 

known,  since  it  is  very  durable,  costs  nothing,  wide  and  well-paved,  run  over  the  roofs  of 

and  is  easily  worked  by  stone-cutters  who  ask  dwelling-houses  in  places.    The  usual  villa 

and  receive  nothing  in  particular  by  way  of  nestles  on  a  shelf,  with  a  back  garden  of 

wages.    These  facts  explain  the  mad  fancy  orange  trees  running  to  the  next  man's  em- 

of  the  Neapolitan  citizens  for  stone  embank-  bankment,  and  a  front  garden  projecting  out- 

jnents,  hundreds  of  feet  high,  which  in  any  ward  into  the  blue  empyrean.    When  the 

Copyright,  }>m,  by  the  S.  S.  Mc-C'lcke  Co.        right*  n-ewved. 
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playful  dog— an  imported  dog,  of  course  appear  to  be  the  chief  motive  power  of  the 
joyfully  frisks  about  the  front  garden,  and  vehicle :  they  work  steadily,  and,  aided  by 
carelessly  jumps  over  the  low  wall,  as  he  has  his  whip,  keep  the  horses  moving.  When 


been  accustomed  to 
do  elsewhere,  it  he- 
comes  immediately 
necessary  to  import 
another  dog. 

Lava    is  every- 


PROFESSOR  .4EMM0LA.  ri|Rt:<-TnR  OK  TIIK  OKSERVAlUKY 
ON  MoI'NT  VESrVUH. 


the  horses  fall  down,  which  they 
do  at  periodic  intervals  and  in 
regular  succession,  his  voice  lifts 
them,  and  he  departs  into  the 
neighlwrhood  to  borrow  a  i)iece 
of  roi)e  and  mend  the  harness. 
Then  you  go  on  again.  In  justice 
to  the  Cook  Company  it  should  be 
.siiid  that  they  do  not  own  these 
conveyances,  but  are  forced  to 
hire  them  out  of  deference  to  the 
Neapolitans,  whose  natural  destiny 
and  ruling  ambition  is  driving 
cabs.  This  ascent  of  a  mighty 
peak  by  landau  lacks  some  of  the 
hardship.s  of  Alpine  mountaineer- 
ing, but  has  others  of  its  own. 

.About  half  of  the 
drive  to  the  Observ- 
atory is  over  streets 
paved  with  large 
lava  blocks  which 
theoretically  con- 
stitute a  plane  sur- 
face, but  do  not  get 
beyond  the  stage  of 
theory.  Each  sepa- 
rate pair  cause  a 
bump  to  which  the 
carriage  springs 
have  long  since 
yielded,  and  which 
is  received  and  re- 
corded in  your  bony 
framework.  The 
last  five  miles  of  the 
drive  are  along  a 
winding  road,  piist 
vineyards  and  lava 
huts,  with  incipient 
villages  here  and 
there.  Thc'se  vil- 
lages are  entirely 
populated  by  vocal  and  instrumental  musi- 
cians. The.se,  of  all  ages  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  line  the  road  and  sing  *'  Funiculi 
F\inicula."  and  "Sweet  Marie,"  which 
has  been  imported,  but  has  suffered  some- 
what in  passing  through  the  custom-houses. 


where  in  streets 
of  lava,  staircases, 
statues,  drinking- 
troughs,  bric-a- 
brac,  and  jewelry 
of  every  conceivable 
kind.  The  innumer- 
able donkeys  even 
are  lava-colored, 
and  show  other  in- 
dications of  their 
volcanic  origin  in 
their  hind  legs  and 
voices.  These,  the 
invariable  accom- 
paniments of  the 
Neapolitan  moniing, 
thrill  through  the 
soft  air  like  the  note 
of  lark  or  woodbird. 

but  in  a  different,  more  Vesuvian  key.  .Vnd 
Vesuvius  is  ever  before  you.  It  is  a  pillar 
of  smoke  by  day  and  a  crescent  of  fire  by 
night.  The  smoke  comes  from  the  crater, 
and  is  now  and  then  lighted  by  red  flashes. 
The  crescent  is  the  lava  AckmI  of  18;»ri,  still 

moving,  which  shows  two  miles  of  steam  Your  driver  receives  a  secret  percentage  on 
during  the  daytime  and  the  same  length  of  every  penny  you  spend  in  lava,  wine,  milk, 
glowing  redness  from  dark  to  dawn.  or  music,  and  so  stops  constantly  and  long, 

The  ascent  of  \'esuvius  begins  at  Cook's  in  spite  of  your  objections.  He  says  his 
Tourist  Office  in  Naples,  where  you  climb  horses  are  tired,  and  this  is  undeniable, 
into  an  ancient  carriage.  To  this  are  at-  I-Yom  appearances,  they  were  never  other- 
tached  three  horses,  and  a  driver  w^hose  lungs  wise  in  their  lives. 
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Reaching  tho  foot  of  the  mountain,  the 
road  winds  upward,  cut  through  numberless 
overlying  lava  flows,  which  vary  in  color 
from  dull  black  to  soft  brown  as  they  vary 
in  age  from  a  few  years  to  many  centuries. 
You  finally,  after  three  hours  and  a  half, 
reach  the  Observatory,  a  solid,  handsome 
structure  of  three  stories,  standing  sharply 
out  against  the  sky,  on  a  spur  of  the  moun- 
tain, 2,200  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  various 
marble-floored  rooms  comprise  a  museum,  in 
which  the  seventy  minerals  thrown  out  by 
Vesuvius  are  arranged  and  clas.sitied,  a  sci- 
entific library,  and  various  apartments  con- 
taining instruments.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  electro-magnetic  seismograph, 
which  records  the  time,  extent,  and  direction 
of  every  movement  of  the  earth's  surface, 
however  faint.  There  are  also  meteorologi- 
cal instruments  for  measuring  the  electricity 
in  the  air  and  electrical  phenomena  during 
an  eruption.  It  is  from  the  balcony  of  this 
Observatory  that  you  get  the  first  idea  of 
the  immensity,  horror,  and  unimaginable 
force  of  the  mighty  vent  for  the  earth's  in- 
terior fires  that  towers  above. 

In  every  direction  is  a  shoreless  sea  of 
dull  black  lava.    Its  tossing  billows,  break- 


era,  and  hillocks,  once  white-hot  and  angry, 
are  now  chilled  to  rigid  stone.  The  eddies, 
splashes,  and  torrents  of  the  molten  rivers 
are  plainly  apparent,  and  still  look  soft  and 
pasty,  but  are  heavy  and  hard  like  cast-iron. 
There  have  been  hundreds  of  eruptions,  large 
and  small,  since  that  memorable  day  in  a.d. 
79  when  Vesuvius  was  bom  and  Pompeii 
died.  These  have  varied  greatly  in  their 
physical  character,  at  times  being  a  very 
liquid  and  white-hot  mass  that  swept  tor- 
rent-like down  the  mountain  at  nearly  a  mile 
per  minute,  and  was  still  so  hot  when  it  over- 
whelmed Torre  del  Creco,  four  and'  a  half 
miles  away,  that  it  melted  copper,  silver, 
and  even  flinta.  It  was  at  this  Observatory, 
on  the  2(;th  or  27th  of  April,  1872,  that  Pro- 
fessor Palmieri,  "  the  father  of  Vesuvius," 
stood  at  his  post  while  two  lava  floods  rushed 
down  the  valleys  on  either  side,  and  the  0\y- 
servatory  became  an  island  between  two 
molten  seas.  It  was  so  hot  inside,  with  all  the 
doors  and  shutters  closed,  that  the  thermom- 
eter rose  to  178  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Roast- 
ing for  all  seemed  imminent,  but  fortunately 
the  mercury  rose  no  higher.  At  this  time  Ve- 
su\iu8  was  hurling  out  blocks  of  stone  forty- 
five  feet  in  circumference,  sending  small  pro-  Google 
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jtvtilea  a  few  thousand  feet  in  the  air,  and 
flames  ami  smoke  many  thousands  of  feet 
higher.  The  mountain  roared  and  btdlowed 
in  a  way  that  was  deafening,  and  its  furj' 
shtx>k  the  houses  at  Naples.  The  smoke  was 
shot  \vith  lightning  fl;ushes,and  the  air  was  full 
of  blazing  projectiles  which  fell  in  a  shower 


to  the  railway  Rtation  at  the 
foot  of  the  cone,  whence  a  wire- 
rope  railway  leads  to  the  summit. 
This  road  was  destroyed  by  the 
eruption  of  1895,  and  tourists 
have  since  then  covered  the  two 
miles  by  pony  transit  over  a  bridle- 
path across  the  lava.  This  bridle- 
path was  practicable  on  February 
5,  1898,  but  was  crossed  by  the 
lava  flow  on  the  day  follo\*ing. 
Having  traversed  it  on  February 
r)th,  however,  you  bear  this  news 
with  fortitude.  The  small  ponies 
used  by  the  tourists  are  shaggy  and 
docile,  and  move  much  like  rocking- 
horses.  They  easily  carry  travelers 
of  all  weights,  however,  and  also 
drag  the  donkey-boys  by  their  tails 
—the  ponies'  tails.  Midway  in  your  voyage 
over  these  lava  seas  a  mustachioed  brigand 
jumps  out  from  behind  a  rock  and  bids  you 
halt,  and  both  he  and  the  boy  furiously  de- 
mand money.  The  purpose  is  not  robbery, 
however,  but  bric-^-brac.  You  yield  a  few 
sitldi,  the  brigand  disappears,  and  you  follow 
him  on  foot.    As  you  jump  from  rock  to 


upon  the  ( )l>sen'atory.    Not  only  the  crater, 

but  the  black  cone  itself,  half  a  mile  in  height,  rock,  the  air  grows  rapidly  hotter,  until  it  is 

u-as  cracked  in  all  directions,  was  spouting  veritably  blazing.    You  have  passed  over  the 

flzimes  from  these  cracks,  and  threatene<i  to  edge  of  a  wide,  slow-moving  lava  flow,  and 


collapse  into  the  boiling  lake  within.  The 
sea-oo:»st        for  miles,  though  not  so  high 
as  in  1>«»1.  when  it  rose  four  and  a  half 
feet.    The  mass  of  the  jHipulation  of  Naples 
and  of  the  suburks  lying  between  it  and  the 
volcano  pile*!  theirhousehold  goods  into  cjirts, 
and  set  otT  in  the  other  direction,  in 
fear  of  Wing  ovenvhelmeii.  Pal- 
mieri   had  warned  them  of  the 
eruption,  and  when  he  de.^cemltHl 
from  the  i H^rN^ator)-  two  days 
later,  he  was  greetetl  by  the  sujH'r- 
stitious  pet>ple  as  a  god.  They  fell 
on  their  knees  before  him  in  the 
stret^ts,  and  K'lriTitl  him  to  .>yive 
them  and  their  children.    In  an- 
other  twenty-four   hours,  how- 
ever, all  w:is  quiet  ag;iin.  exoeiU 
the  slow  aih'anoe  of  the  c»H>ling 
lava.    The  mountain  was  tlu  n  ;is- 
cen»ied  on  the  other  side,  and 
twv>  large  now  craters  were  found 
in  platv  of  the  four  which  had 
existed  previously.     It  w;is  cal- 
ralated  that  over l>>.t>X>,i>H>oubic 
yanis  of  la\-a  had  U^en  ejectetl  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

There  vi^.is  formerly  a  car- 
riage nvid  fr\>m  the  iMvservat*>ry 


have  become  an  integral  part  of  an  eruption, 
}is  it  were.  It  is  proceeding,  inch  by  inch, 
silent  and  irre.sistible.  from  a  small  crater  a 
mile  away  in  the  side  of  the  cone.  The  lava 
underneath  your  feet  is  as  hot  as  a  kitchen 
stove.    It  is  the  dull  black  color  of  the  lead 
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in  a  lead-pencil.  It  is  fibrous,  ropy,  and 
glistening  like  great  masses  uf  hot,  black 
molasses  candy.  Wherever  it  cracks,  the 
interior  is  revealed  as  a  thick,  sticky,  molten 
mass,  and  that  the  whole  is  still  workable 
and  pasty  is  shown  by  its  onward  movement. 
The  heat  is  almost  suffocating.  The  brigand 
thrusts  an  iron  rod  into  a  crevice,  draws  out 
and  whirls  around  a  lump  of  the  viscid,  red- 
hot  mass,  which  he  rolls  into  a  flat  shape 
like  a  vd-au-vent.  Then  he  disengages  the 
rod.  presses  one  of  your  pennies  into  its 
place,  and  this  small,  black  lava  tart  with 
its  monetary'  filling  is  thrown  into  a  bucket 
of  cold  water  to  cool.  He  exacts  a  shill- 
ing for  each  one  made,  and  you  pay  and 
pass  on. 

The  railway  station  contains  a  good  res- 
taurant, and  after  fortifying  yourself  against 
the  staggering  experiences  that  await  you 
on  the  summit,  you  take  the  cable  car.  The 
rest  of  the  ascent  is  mountaineering  by  rail. 
You  mount  rapidly  up  1,800  feet  along  a 
smooth,  precipitous  c(me  covered  with  a  dull 
black  velvety  powder.  At  the  small  upper 
station  a  group  of  guides  are  waiting,  who 
offer  chairs.  It  now  becomes  mount^iineer- 
ing  by  upholstered  furniture,  if  you  wish ; 
but  this  you  decline.  The  steep,  upward 
path  is  of  the  same  fine  black  sand,  into  which 


you  sink  above  your  shoe-tops.  -\  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  more  brings  you  to  the  sum- 
mit, and  you  now  wish  for  the  first  time  that 
you  had  not  come.  According  to  expert 
opinion,  the  volcano  is  now  quiescent.  To 
you,  however,  it  seems  to  be  in  a  violent 
state  of  activity  and  meditating  an  eruption 
at  any  moment.  The  cone  shakes  and  trem- 
bles under  your  feet.  \  loud,  unearthly  bel- 
low, followed  by  a  stunning  roar,  deafens 
you  at  intervals,  and  seems  to  come  from 
several  different  directions.  In  looking  for 
the  cause,  you  find  yourself  on  the  edge  of  a 
chasm  forty  feet  long  and  perhaps  three 
feet  wide  and  apparently  lus  deei»  as  the 
earth  itself.  From  it  a  cloud  of  smoke  and 
steam  comes  rushing  like  an  escape  from  a 
12,000  horse-power  boiler.  In  your  steep 
upward  climb  you  pass  several  of  these  **  fu- 
maroli,"  and  finally  stand  on  the  edge  of  the 
crater  itself.  The  crater  of  a  volcano  ia 
probably  the  most  awful  and  impressive  ob- 
ject in  nature  that  human  eyes  are  permitted 
to  see. 

Kushing  smoke  is  every^^'here,  now  mildly 
enveloping  you,  and  now  densely  wrapping 
you  in  a  bitter,  choking  cloud.  When  the 
smoke  lifts,  you  see  that  you  are  standing  on 
an  irregular  ring  of  black  earth,  perhaps 
forty  feet  wide,  which  surrounds  a  black. 
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ONE  OK  THE  LAVA  FLOWS  OK  1895  AS  IT  NOW  APPEARS  FTIOM  THE  OBSERVATORY.    STEAM  IS  RISING  FROM 

THE  RED-HOT  LAVA.     FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH. 


smoke-filled  hole  a  hundred  yards  across. 
This  hole  is  filled  with  ateam  and  smoke  rap- 
idly ruahinK  upward  and  concealing  its  in- 
terior and  its  form.  The  black  sand  slopes 
Rently  away  to  your  right  for  perhaps  ten 
feet,  and  there  you  dimly  see  a  black,  sharply- 
cut  edge,  the  edge  of  the  awful  precipice. 
As  the  wind  shifta,  you  are  again  enveloped 
in  the  evil-snielling  smoke,  and  can  only  shut 
your  eyes  and  stand  still.  It  is  not  the  place 
to  move  about  with  your  eyes  shut.  The 
churning,  rumbling,  and  sphu^hing  of  a 
molten  white-hot  lake  (iW  fi'et  below  you 
sounds  constantly.  It  is  the  most  horrible  of 
all  noises.  Now  and  then  a  red  glare  flashes 
from  below  on  the  rushing  smoke.  When 
you  start,  choking,  to  movo  away,  the  guide 
grju^ps  your  elbow  and  s;iys,  **  l>on't  go  too 
nt'ar."  A  young  Hra/.ilian.  in  1SS«;.  went 
ti>o  near  and  fell  in.  You  hoarst'ly  assure 
the  guide  that  you  have  no  such  intention, 
and  prefer  to  go  too  near  the  outside  of  the 
cone  ami  fall  down  into  sunny  Italy.  Then 
the  wind  changes,  blows  the  rushing  smoke 
awi»y  from  the  inlge.  and  you  get  a  glance 
for  a  few  feet  into  the  crater  itself. 


In  its  black  and  hideous  grandeur,  smoke- 
hung  and  fiery,  it  is  like  a  Dore  picture. 
But  it  is  also  indescribably  nasty  and  repel- 
lent. The  nastiness  comes  from  dirty  yel- 
low and  dirty  white  deposits  of  sulphur  or  of 
salt  which  line  the  crevices  of  the  black,  pre- 
cipitous walls ;  and  these  perpendicular  walls, 
dripping  with  hot  water,  look  strangely  slip- 
per)' and  slimy,  like  the  fabled  descent  into 
hell  itself.  The  crevices  somehow  look  like 
snarling  mouths  with  dirty,  yellow  teeth. 
The  walls,  dimly  outlined  in  the  smoke,  are 
jagged,  black,  and  irregular,  but  lead  straight 
down  for  (>(X)  feet.  The  great  irregular  oval 
is  feet  long  and  450  feet  wide.  This 
the  guide  tells  you,  for  you  can  see  only  the 
bits  of  it  near  you.  Its-  rim,  about  which 
you  now  proceed  to  walk,  is  uneven,  jagged 
ma.^^es  of  rock  rising  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
alxne  you,  blazing  with  sulphur  or  spouting 
steam  through  cracks.  After  finally  encir- 
cling it,  you  descend  the  hill  a  short  distance 
and  sit  do\\-n  to  get  a  supply  of  the  kind  of 
air  which  you  breathe  ordinarily.  .\nd  here 
you  forget  the  crater  and  are  consoled  by  a 
\iew  which  is  almost  magical  in  its  beauty. 
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The  green  plains  and  the  blue  bay  lie  like 
toy  plain:?  and  a  toy  bay  at  your  feet.  From 
the  tiny  ships  to  the  tiny  houses,  all  seem 
like  a  nursery  model  of  nature  lighted  by  a 
full-grown  sun  and  covered  by  a  full-grown 
sky.  The  slope  falls  away  for  miles  to  the 
water's  edge  at  Torre  del  (Jreco,  with  Resina, 
Portici,  and  Naples  beyond.  To  the  left,  six 
miles  out  upon  the  plain,  lies  a  black  spot. 
This  is  I'ompeii.  The  little  circle  cf  linng 
cities  are  all  bright  and  joyous,  but  all  have 
tragic  histories.  Torre  del  (Jreco  has  been 
overwhelmed  and  burnt  to  cinders  sixteen 
times.  The  seventeenth  town  now  rests  upon 
the  sixteenth  lava  flow.  It  is  perfectly  at 
peace  to-day,  however,  with  the  inhabitants 
lazily  strolling  about  between  the  curtains 
of  drying  macaroni  and  the  matrons  scrub- 
bin?  their  children  at  the  public  pumps.  The 
inhabitants  have  a  saying:  *'  Naples  sins,  and 
Torre  del  dreco  pays."  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve, as  you  look  upon  the  bright  and  placid 
picture,  that  the  monster  l)ehind  you  has  been 
answerable  for  more  than  lO.iXK)  human 
lives. 

Its  small  tragedies  have  Iwen  many.  The 
Brazilian  has  been   mentioned.     A  mad 


Frenchman  threw  him.self  into  one  of  the 
molten  floods  and  burned  to  death  in  front 
of  the  guides.  On  the  2r>th  of  April,  1873, 
a  party  of  thirteen  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
viewing  the  lava  by  night,  were  caught  by  a 
new  eruption,  a  small  cone  opening  at  the 
side.  By  the  light  of  the  lava  they  ran  for 
higher  ground ;  but  two  fell  and  were  cov- 
ere<l,  and  seven  died  from  heat  and  asphyxi- 
ation after  being  picked  up.  Five  hundred 
persons  perished  in  the  eruption  of  1676; 
4,(XX)  in  that  of  16,S1 .  The  dead  of  l  ompeii 
and  Herculaneum  were  never  counted.  .An 
idea  of  their  number  may  appear,  however, 
from  the  narrative  of  the  younger  Pliny,  an 
eye-viitness,  from  which  the  following  is  a 
condensed  extract.  It  was  written  in  the  year 
71>,  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Pompeii. 

"The  courtyard  was  already  so  full  of 
ashes  mixed  with  pumice-stone  that  the  sur- 
face was  rising,  and  a  longer  stay  in  the  bed- 
chamber would  have  cut  off  all  egress.  The 
walls  nodded  under  the  rei)eated  and  tre- 
mendous shocks,  and  seemed  as  though  dis- 
lo<lged  from  their  foundations  as  they  swayed 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  the  other. 
They  [his  family]  covered  their  heads  with 
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pillows  tied  around  with  cloths,  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  shower.  Hy  this 
lime  it  was  day  elsewhere,  but  here  it  was  the 
blackest  and  thickest  of  all  niKhts ;  though 
this  darkness  numerous  torches  and  lights 
served  to  alleviate.  It  was  «jecided  to  make 
for  the  shore,  in  order  to  learn  at  the  nearest 
|)oint  whether  the  sea  was"  by  this  time  avail- 
able. We  siiw  the  sea  sucked  back  into  itself 
and  repulsed  by  the  quaking  of  the  earth. 
We  had  scarcely  sat  down  when  the  night 
came  on  again ;  not  such  jus  it  is  when  there 
is  no  moon  or  when  there  are  clouds,  but  the 
night  of  a  closed  place  with  the  lights 
put  out.  One  could  hear  the  shrieks  of  the 
women,  the  cries  for  help  from  the  children, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  men.  Some  were  call- 
ing for  their  parents,  others  for  their  young 
ones,  others  for  their  partners,  and  recogniz- 
ing them  by  their  voices.  Some  were  lament- 
ing their  own  case,  others  that  of  those  dear 
to  them.  There  were  those  who  through 
fear  of  death  invoked  death.  Many  raised 
their  hands  to  the  gods,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber concluded  that  there  were  no  longer 
gods  anywhere  and  that  the  last  eternal 
night  of  story  had  settled  on  the  world." 


The  appalling  suddenness  of  the  shower 
of  mud  and  asht'S  which  descended  on  this 
city  of  2r>,()(K)  inhabitant's  is  shown  by  the 
attitudes  of  the  bodies,  some  of  which  have 
been  preserved  in  the  I'ompeiian  Museum. 
Many  were  in  bed  at  the  time  of  the  erup- 
tion, and,  fleeing  in  their  night  clothes,  fell 
face  downw.ml.  prrssing  their  faces  to  the 
earth  in  their  mad  attemjds  to  obtain  air. 
Their  figures  are  models  for  the  tragic  sculp- 
tor, as  is  also  that  of  a  dog,  perfectly 
preserved  in  its  petrifaction,  with  its  body 
twistt'd  and  distorted  in  the  agony  of  suffoca- 
tion. The  depth  to  which  the  city  was  buried 
was  .so  great  that  the  surrounding  jtlain  is  now 
on  a  level  with  the  roofs  of  the  crushed-in 
houses,  laid  bare  by  the  excavations.  Only 
about  half  of  rom|)eii  has  been  excavattni  aa 
yet,  and  the  work  proceeds  slowly  from  lack 
of  funds.  It  is  carri»'d  on  by  an  army  of 
barefoot  lK>ys,  who  shovel  the  ashes  into 
ba.'^kets  and  march  singing  up  a  hill-imth  to 
the  plain  alK)ve.  Here  freight  cars  receive 
the  ju^hes.  which  are  deporttni  by  rail  and 
u.sed  for  filling  elsewhere. 

Through  all  this  Vesuvian  pilgrimage,  from 
the  lava  city  of  Naples  to  the  lava  layers 
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that  cover  mountain  and  valley,  there  is  a  haa  conie  lava  enough  to  build  several  cities 

mysterj'  which  ever  presents  itself,  which  and  a  mountain,  and  cover  hundreds  of  square 

grows  deeper  and  deeper,  and  which  neither  miles  with  lava  banks  of  varying  depth.  The 

guide  nor  guide-book  seems  able  to  anawer.  cubic  area  of  this  tremendous  ma«s  can  only 

Before  A.D.  7i)  there  waa  only  one  moun-  be  expressed  in  billions  of  yards.    The  mys- 

tain,  Monte  Somma.    Now  there  are  two,  tery  is  the  reservoir  whence  this  melted  rock 

twin  peaks,  Monte  Somma  and  Vesuvius,  and  came,  the  force  that  expelled  it,  and  the 

the  latter  is  higher  than  its  fellow.    From  shape  and  location  of  the  enormous  cavity  it 

beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  therefore,  must  have  left  l>ehind  it ;  but  to  obtain  a 
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satisfactory  answer  on 
to  bo  impo8sil)le. 

It  was  a  cherished  conviction  of  the  school- 
books  some  years  ago  that  our  earth  was  a 
molten  mass  in  its  interior,  with  a  cooled 
crust  out^side  upon  which  we  dwell.  This 
idea,  however,  the  astronomers  and  mathe- 
maticians long  since  showed  to  be  erroneous, 
and  it  him  been  abandoned.    Our  earth  is 
solid  and  rigid  to  its  core.    Otherwise  the 
tremendous  tension  exerted  by  the  forces  of 
gravity  which  play  upon  it  would  distort  it 
into  varying  shapes  at   varying  i)eriods. 
Lord  Kelvin  showed  many  years  ago.  by  un- 
deniable mathematics,  that  if  the  earth  had 
a  molten  interior,  as  was  supiM)sed,  with  a 
crust  of  solid  steel         miles  in 
thicknesr.,  the   forces  of  ;jravily 
would  at  times  pull  it  out  of  the 
spherical  form  and  contort  it  as  a 
boy  squeezes  a  soft  rubber  ball. 
The  molten  interior  as  the  source 
of  volcanic  action  then  gave  place 
to  the  chemical  theory.    This  was 
the  conception  that  air  and  water 
from  the  surface,  percolating  down- 
ward and  coming  into  contact  with 


mineral  beds  of  virgin  oxides,  set 
up  a  tremendous  chemical  action, 
whose  resultant  heat  accounted  for 
all  the  phenomena.  There  was 
much  to  be  said  for  this  theory, 
the  volcanic  explosions  being 
clearly  due  to  water  in  the  form 
of  superheated  steam  and  com- 
pressed gases.  The  objections 
were  greater  still,  however,  as 
they  were  also  to  the  intermediate 
theory  of  a  solid  core,  a  solid 
crust,  and  a  layer  of  molten  mat- 
ter between. 

It  was  and  is  known,  however, 
that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  in 
a  state  of  tremendous  heat.  This 
is  shown  by  the  rising  of  the  ther- 
mometer one  degree  for  about 
every  sixty  feet  of  depth  as  we 
descend  into  mines  and  wells. 
This  rising  of  the  thermometer  is, 
jmil  however,  not  regular  in  any  one 
place,  but  very  irregular  in  all 
places.  The  Comstock  Ijode,  for 
instance,  increases  in  heat  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  deep  well 
at  Budapest;  and  in  the  latter, 
after  a  great  depth  has  been 
reached,  the  thermometer  begins 
to  fall.  The  seismograph,  or  earth- 
quake recorder,  has  furnished  the 
these  points  seems  most  satisfactory  suggestion  yet  obtained. 

Hy  a  series  of  observations  at  stations  widely 
separated,  the  area  of  various  earthtjuakes 
has  been  measured  and  mapped.    This  has 
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revealed  the  cent^T,  or  starting-point,  of  the 
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earth  waves,  and  these  centers  vary  from  curately  predicted  in  i>oint  of  time.  Vesu- 

thirty  to  eight  miles  of  depth,  which  is,  of  vius,  it  appears,  is  as  untamable  and  uncer- 

course,  a  much  smaller  distance  below  the  tain  as  ever. 

surface  than  the  estimated  or  supposed  thick-      "Even  the  seismograph  cannot  be  de- 

ness  of  the  crust.    These  and  other  investi-  pended  upon  as  a  warning,"  he  says.   "  On 
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gations  have  induced  the  present  belief  that 
the  causes  of  volcanic  action  are  not  due  to 
a  reservoir  of  molten  rock  in  the  earth's  in- 
terior, but  to  local  causes  operating,  in  the 
case  of  any  given  volcano  or  group,  over  a 
limited  area  and  at  no  great  distance,  com- 
paratively speaking,  below  the  surface. 

This  is  the  view  taken  by  Professor  Sem- 
mola,  who,  since  the  death  of  Professor 
Talmieri  last  year,  has  occupied  the  po- 
sition of  Director  of  the  Ob.servatory  of 
Vesuvius.  He  is  also  Professor  of  Meteor- 
ology in  the  University  of  Naples,  and  is 
credited  with  a  large  number  of  original  in- 
vestigations in  this  and  allied  sciences.  Pro- 
fessor Semmola  is  a  tall,  distinguished-look- 
ing man,  whose  appearance  is  f  lerman  rather 
than  Italian.  A  request  for  information  as 
to  what  we  do  not  know  about  volcanoes 
brings  an  invitation  to  his  rooms  in  the  Uni- 
versity. He  begins  the  conversation  by  say- 
ing that  two  reports  have  gone  the  rounds 
of  the  European  press  for  which  there  was 
no  foundation.  The  first  was  that  \'e8uvius 
was  in  the  last  throes,  and  no  more  erup- 
tions were  to  be  expected.  The  second  was 
that  science  had  reached  a  point  of  exact- 
ness by  which  future  eruptions  could  be  ac- 


the  Ist  of  July,  1895,  I  ascended  to  the 
crater.  There  was  a  fairly  marked  activity, 
the  volcano  throwing  out  numbers  of  small 
stones.  The  seismograph,  however,  was 
quiet,  and  continued  quiet  throughout  the 
grand  eruption  which  burst  out  two  days 
later." 

"  Is  there  no  means,  then,  of  knowing  when 
an  eruption  is  about  to  occur  ?  '  * 

"  That  dejHjnds  upon  the  character  of  the 
eruption;  but  eruptions  vary  greatly.  In 
fact,  no  two  are  alike.  In  a  normal  or  or- 
dinary eruption,  the  bed  of  the  crater  slowly 
rises.  It  rose  steadily,  for  instance,  from 
1875  to  1878,  and  the  lava  then  overtopping 
the  brim,  flowed  down  the  side  of  the  cone. 
In  eccentric  eruptions,  the  action  .sets  up  .sud- 
denly and  violently,  and  breaks  open  new 
craters  or  blows  out  the  cold  lava  that  fills 
the  old  channels.  The  heat  of  the  issuing 
lava  varies  also.  It  is  usually  about  1,800 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  but  may  be  much  hotter. 
It  remains  fluid  down  to  about  1 , 200 degrees. ' ' 

"  What  is  the  latest  theory  of  volcanic 
action  ?" 

"  We  are  still  working  at  the  old  theorie.s, 
the  electro-chemical  and  that  of  a  re8er%'oir 
of  molten  matter  below.    The  lack  of  knowl- 
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edge  an  to  tlio  active  cause  arises  from  the 
impossibility  of  studying?  the  action  at  ita 
Boarce.  Nob<xly,"  said  he,  smiling,  '*  wants 
to  go  down  into  the  crater  of  an  active  vol- 
cano, and  his  investigations  would  not  reach 
the  publisher  if  he  did. 

"  We  know,  however,"  he  continued, 
"  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  still  con- 
serves a  high  degree  of  heat.  Taking  the 
varying  rate  of  augmentation  of  temperature 
in  descending  mines  and  wells,  a  distance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  would  give  us  a  heat 
capable  of  melting  all  kno^\•n  matter.  The 
matter  forming  the  earth  at  this  depth  is 
solid  through  pressure.  If  the  pressure  were 
removed  it  would  at  once  liquefy,  and  forced 
out  through  a  volcano  it  does  liquefy.  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  objections  to  be  urged 
against  this  theory  as  accounting  for  all  vol- 
canic phenomena,  but  I  give  it  to  you  a.s  per- 
haps the  most  re;u<onable  basis  of  a  theory 
that  can  l>e  presented." 

*'  The  idea  of  the  molten  interior  of  the 
earth  is  no  longer  entertained  ?  " 

"  So.  Kven  without  the  unanswerable 
obj«'<-tionsof  astronomy  and  mathematics,  the 
idea  is  not  tenable ;  other  facts  disprove  it. 


The  belief  prevailt^  for  some  time  that  the 
I)eriGds  of  greatest  ai'tivity  of  \"esuviu.s  were 
coincident  with  those  of  the  moon's  greatest 
attraction.  I  investigated  this  question  very 
thoroughly  both  by  observations  for  two 
years  and  an  e.xtended  comparison  of  past 
records  of  the  moon  and  the  volcano.  It 
became  fully  evident  that  no  variations  what- 
ever in  activity  were  to  be  attributed  to  the 
moon's  phases.  Were  there  a  molten  in- 
terior, this,  of  course,  could  not  be  so." 

"  What  mechanical  power  seems  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  tremendous  force  of  the 
eruptions  ?  " 

"Steam,  superheated,  under  great  pres- 
sure. Given  matter  at  a  high  degree  of  heat, 
and  water  which  by  some  means  reaches  it, 
and  you  have  a  sufficient  physical  force  to 
account  for  all  the  work  done.  That  water 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  eruptions 
is  clearly  evident.  In  some  eruptions  of 
Vesurius  an  enormous  amount  of  water  has 
been  thrown  out.  The  eccentric  action  of 
the  sea,  and  of  the  wells  and  springs  in  the 
surrounding  countr}*,  establishwi  an  obWous 
relation.  Many  unofficial  records  of  past 
eruptions  describe  the  sinking  of  the  Sv-a, 
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fish  stranded  on  the 
shores  thus  laid  bare, 
etc.  Palmieri,  however, 
came  to  the  conclusion, 
based  on  his  investiga- 
tion of  the  eruption  of 
1861,  that  it  was  not 
the  sea  that  Hank,  but 
the  coast  that  lifted. 
He  found  that,  in  the 
eruption,  the  coast  was 
lifted  for  several  miles, 
the  highest  elevation 
being  at  Torre  del 
Greco,  where  the  eleva- 
tion was  four  feet  and 
a  half.  It  slowly  siink 
to  its  former  level,  but 
two  years  afterwards 
had  not  quite  attained 
it. 

This  explosive  and 
eruptive  action  of  water 
is  shown,"  he  added, 
"  whenever  a  lava  flood 
passes  over  a  spring.  A 
miniature  volcano  forms 
and  spouts.  The  water 
turns  to  steam,  and  this, 
superheated  and  con- 
fined, bears  the  super- 
incumbent weight  only 
as  long  as  it  is  unable 
U)  lift  it.  When  the 
amount  and  power  of 
the  steam  is  equal  to 
the  demand,  it  erupts 
with  violence  through 
the  lava  flowl  and  gives 
us  a  small  volcano. 
After  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  the  lava  which 
has  cooled  fills  all  the  canals  and  vents  lead- 
ing from  below.  The  steam  and  other  gases 
which  form  below  are  thus  unable  to  escape, 
and  may  go  on  augmenting  in  force  for  a 
long  period.  When  the  force  of  expansion 
attains  the  bursting  point,  it  either  blows 
out  the  old  vents  or  forces  new  ones,  some- 
times in  the  volcano,  and  sometimes  else- 
where, as  when  the  new  volcano  of  Monte 
Nuovo  appeare<l  above  Tozzuoli  in  ir)liS. 
The  so-called  smoke  from  Vesuvius  is  almost 
entirely  steam.  Stt^am  is  absorl)ed  by  the 
lava  before  erui)tion,*  under  great  pressure, 
and  is  given  off  for  long  periods,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  the  lava  stream  on  the  moun- 
tain for  many  months  past." 

'*  How  deep,  then,  do  you  think  the  center 
of  activity  of  Vesuvius  lies  ?  " 
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"  I  can  only  give  you  my  opinion,  and  an 
opinion  does  not  call  for  a  demonstration. 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  miles,  perhaps  ten, 
but  probably  less." 

The  mystery  of  the  volcano  remains  still, 
therefore,  the  mystery  of  the  earth  itself; 
and  we  shall  understand  the  one  only  when 
we  understand  the  other.  Hut  the  enormous 
heat  and  force  of  Vesuvius,  only  utilized 
thus  far  in  supplying  building  stone  and 
destroying  buildings,  recall  practically  the 
prophecy  of  Professor  Herthelot,  that  in  the 
golden  age  that  is  coming  we  shall  draw  all 
our  heat,  and  the  mechanical  forces  which 
result  from  its  conversion,  directly  from  the 
earth  itself  that  instead  of  digging  2,000 
feet  for  coal,  we  shall  dig  a  little  farther 
when  the  coal  gives  out,  and  bring  up  the 
heat  itself  by  thermo-electric  methods.  Google 
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THE  average  man,  if  asked  what  i.^  the  rnost  250  million  bushels  of  potiitoes  a  year,  or 

important  crop  of  the  world,  would  un-  2(X)  pounds  for  each  person.    This  is  less 

hesitatingly  say,  "  Wheat."    This  is  true  in  by  '.iH  pounds  than  the  average  consumption 

the  United  Statetfi,  but  far  from  the  ca^e  in  in  Creat  Britain,  and  about  the  same  as  that 

the  world  as  a  whole.    The  first  j)la('i'  must  of  Australia.    European  Russia  uses  8a0 

be  given  the  potato.    Ireland  is  not  the  only  million  bushels,  or  181  pounds  per  capita, 
country  of  Etiropo  which  subsiBts  largely  on     In  the  consumption  of  wheat,  France  heada 

that  vegetable.    Of  all  the  staple  crops  of  tho  list,  requiring  3(X)  million  bushels  a  year, 

the  world,  the  potato  takes  tlie  first  place,  or  4f)7  pounds  to  each  inhal)itant.  Next 

the  annual  crop  being  more  than  4,000  mil-  comes  Canada,  with  300  pounds  per  capita, 

Hon  bushels,  against  2,rt00  million  bushels  of  a  total  of  30  million  bushels.  Italy  requires 

whaat.  2.r)(K)  million  bushels  of  com,  l.JWO  'A07  pounds  per  capita,  or  a  total  of  IfiO 

millioo  bushels  of  rye,  and  750  million  bush-  million  bushels.    (Jermany,  Russia,  Great 

els  of  barley.   Of  the  total  potato  crop,  Eu-  Britain,  and  Hungary  each  use  about  the 

Topa  produces  fully  Beven^ei^ths,  which  is  sitme  total,  165  miliioii  bushels;  but  Great 

two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  her  wheat.  lirilain's  per  capita  consumption   is  2.jO 

and  all  her  cereals  together  are  but  50  per  pounds,  against  M  pounds  for  Russia,  IbO 

cent.  more.  pounds  for  Germany,  and  290  pounds  for 

In  the  consamptioiiof  the  potato,  Ireland,  Austria-Hunj^ary.    In  the  I'nited  States  the 

as  may  be  expected,  stands  at  the  head.   Her  consumption  of  w  heat  is  24U  pounds,  requiring 

average  annual  consumption  per  capita  is  a  total  of  H(H)  million  bushels.   The  Netlier- 

1,467  pounds,  or  a  daily  aTerage  of  4  pounds  lands  use  the  same  per  capita  as  the  United 

per  person.    Next  comes  Germany,  with  a  States,  requiring  20  million  bushels.    At  the 

per  capita  consumption  of  over  l,oOb  pounds,  other  end  of  the  list  is  Japan,  with  but  16 

Her  total  consnmption  reaches  1,170  million  millions  total,  making  a  per  capita  consomp* 

bushels,  or  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  entire  tion  of  22  pounds. 

consumption  of  the  world.    Then  come  the      Where  these  countries  lack  in  the  consump- 

Netherlands,  with  a  p^r  capita  eousumption  tion  of  wheat,  however,  the  deticil  is,  as  a 

of  840  pounds;  then  Norway  and  Sweilen,  rule,  made  up  in  other  grains,    live  is  the 

with  740 pounds ;  France.  7< M > ;  .\ustria-lhiri-  fxrain  most  in  use  in  Kussia.  where  ."iSO  million 


gary,  6t>3,  and  Canada,  (>(iO  pounds.  At  the 
oUier  end  of  the  list  stands  Italy,  with  a  per 

capita  consump 


tion  of 
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Uur 
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own 


bushels  are  consumed  each  year,  or  an  aver- 
age o  f  H07  pounds  per  capi  ta.  A  t  the  head  of 
the  list  of  European  countries  sUmds  Den- 
mark. W  illi  a  ])er  capita  use  of  .''20  jtounds; 
then  .Sweden,  iil  I  pounds,  and  Norway,  224 
requires  pounds.  Italy  uses  but  29  pounds  per  capita, 

and  Germany  only  2(» 
pounds,  while  France 
requires  58  pounds, 
or  a  t  n  I  ;i  1  of  ;{t; 
million  Imshrls.  Th;- 
rye  used  for  f^^od 
in  the  United  States 
a  rtrregates  al>out  30 
million  bushels,  or  22 
pounds  to  each  in- 
habitant. 

The  use  of  oata  foe 
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human  food  is  also,  as  a  rule,  largest  where 
wheat  is  least  common.  Norway,  for  ex- 
ample, stands  near  the  head  of  the  list,  with 
112  pounds  per  capita.  Germany  uses  97 
pounds;  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden,  both 
96;  Russia,  90;  Belgium,  74;  Spain.  55; 
Italy,  46 ;  and  Austria-Hungary,  45  pounds. 
In  spite  of  the  large  use  of  oatfi  as  a  food  in 
Scotland,  the  average  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  but  12  pounds.  In  the  United  States 
it  is  estimated  that  180  million  bushels  are 
used  for  food,  or  77  pounds  per  capita. 
Canada  uses  51  pounds. 

It  is  in  the  use  of  meats  that  the  various 
nations  show  a  wide  divergence.  At  the 
head  of  the  list,  both  as  to  total  and  per 
capita  consumption,  stands  our  own  country. 
Not  less  than  11,000  million  pounds  are  re- 
tained for  the  use  of  our  own  people,  or  147 
pounds  to  each  person.  Of  this,  in  round 
numbers,  5,000  million  pounds  are  beef,  4,000 
pork,  and  800  mutton.  Next  to  this  coun- 
try stands  the  United  Kingdom,  with  an  aver- 
age of  100  pounds  per  inhabitant,  but  only 
a  fraction  of  this  amount  goes  to  the  Irish, 
since  their  average  consumption  is  but  56 
pounds.  Norway  u.ses  80  pounds;  France, 
77;  Spain,  70;  Germany, 
(j4;  Sweden 
ind  Switzer- 


Orul  BrUaiik. 


Vmittd  Statu, 


France.  Gtrmany. 


land,  62 ;  Belgium,  61 ;  Austria-Hun- 
gary, (>0;  and  Russia,  Portugal,  and 
Netherlands,  50  pounds.  Italy 
uses  but  24  pounds  of 
meat  per  capita. 

The  United  States 
also  stands  at  the  head 
in  the  use  of  eggs, 
fully   10,000  million 
being  required  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  or 
133  eggs  to  each  per- 
son.   Next  stands 
Canada,  -with  90  eggs 
per  capita.  Denmark 
uses 80 eggs;  France, 
78,  and  Germany,  75  eggs.    The  United 
Kingdom  requires  but  39  eggs  to  each  per- 
son, and  Italy  but  47  eggs. 

In  the  use  of  rice  there  is  a  wide  diver- 
gence. The  United  States,  for  example,  re- 
quires but  300  million  pounds,  which  is  only 
4  pounds  per  capita.  Great  Britain  takes 
350  million  pounds,  or  9  pounds  to  each  per- 
son ;  Spain  uses  5  pounds,  and  Italy  14.  But 
Japan  requires  no  less  than  300  pounds,  and 
the  average  of  all  India  is  200  pounds.  The 
Province  of  Bombay  alone  uses  10,000  million 
pounds,  or  547  pounds  to  each  inhabitant. 

A  statement  commonly  made  is  that  this 
country  takes  the  lead  in  the  use  of  sugar. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  palm 
must  be  given  to  Great  Britain,  which  re- 
quires 3,000  million  pounds  per  annum,  or 
80  pounds  to  each  inhabitant.  In  our  own 
country,  5,500  million  pounds  are  used,  but 
the  per  capita  consumption  is  7  pounds  less 
than  in  ( Ireat  Britain,  or  73  pounds.  France 
uses  960  million  pounds,  or  25  pounds  to 
each  person.  Germany,  which  has  made  such 
remarkable  strides  in  producing  beet  sugar 
for  our  o\Mi  and  other  nations,  retains  but 
little  of  it  comparatively  for  her  owti  con- 
sumption. The  total  is  950  million  pounds, 
or  only  IS  jxtunds  to  each  person.  Austria- 
Hungary  uses  15  pounds ;  Sweden,  20 ;  Nor- 
way, 12,  and  Spain,  only  7  pounds. 

Tobacco  is  another  native  of  the  New 
World  which  has  come  into  general  use. 
Our  own  nation  stands  at  the  head  in 
the  total  consumption,  using 
2(X)  million  pounds  during 
the  year,  but  this  is  only  43 
ounces  to  each  person — 
much  less  than  the  con.sump- 
tion  of  Belgium,  for  example, 
which  stands  at  110  ounces, 
or  Switzerland,  where  80 
.<ipa(n.     ounces  are  used.    The  Neth-v^oogle 
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erlands  use  51  ounces  to  each  person,  while 
Germany,  noted  for  its  use  of  this  "  weed," 
reqnires  48  ounces,  which  puts  it  5  ounces  in 
advance  of  our  own  nation.  Roaaia  naea  24 
onnoea;  France,  29;  Itaty» 


22 ;  Spain,  32,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  23 
ounces. 

In  the  use  of  beverages  the  various  nations 
show  an  equally  mark^  divergence.  Take, 
for  example,  the  matter  of  tea.  In  this  ( Ireat 
Britain  and  her  dependencies  in  Australia  lead 
the  world,  requiring  no  lew  than  8S  oanoea 
per  capita,  which  ia  a  total  in  Great  Britain 
of  230  million  pounds, 
and  in  Australia  of  22 
million  pounds.  Canada 
uses  somewhat  lees,  the 
averaj^e  being  70  ounces 
to  each  person.  Our  own 
ooontry  requires  110  mil- 
lion pounds  of  tea,  which 
is  24  ounces  per  capita, 
liussia,  however,  u^s  only 
60  mOlion  pounds,  or  9 
ounces  to  each  person. 

In  the  use  of  coffee  the 
Netherlands  stand  at  the 
head,  nsmg  no  less  than 
370  ounces  to  each  per- 
son. Denmark  consumes  247  ounces,  and 
Belgium  176  ounces.  Next  comes  our  own 
United  States,  with  155  ounces,  which  re- 
quires a  total  of  725  million  pounds  durinpj 
the  year.  At  the  other  end  is  liussia,  whose 
I>eopie  consume  90  million  pounds  during  the 
year,  or  3  ounces  to  each  person.  Sjtain 
uses  but  9  ounces,  and  Great  P.ritain  only  11 
ounces.  Germany  requires  78  ounces,  or  a 
total  of  245  million  poonda;  Switmrland, 
112  ounces  ;  France,  58;  Anstria-Hongaiy, 
32,  and  Italy,  17  onnoea. 


Perhaps  the  widest  divergence  is  to  he 

found  in  the  use  of  the  stronj^er  drinks. 
Ti^e  beer,  for  example.  In  this  the  United 
Kinsdom  takes  the  lead,  with  no  toaa  thsn 
1,200  million  gallons  per  year,  or  30  gallom 
to  each  inhabitant.  (Jermany  uses  1,400 
million  gallons,  or  27  gallons  per  capita;  and 
then  oomea  Denmaik,  with 
24  gallons  to  each  person. 
In  the  United  States,  \,m 
million  gallons  are  used 
each  year,  whkh  icives  an 
average  oHf  16  pr^llons  to 
each  person.  Switzerland 
uses  14  gallons  per  capita; 
France,  6  gallons ;  Swedes 
and  Norway,  7;  the  Neth- 
erlands, 8,  and  Canada,  4 
gallons.  Such  wine-drink- 
mg  ooontries  as  ^mub, 
Italy,  and  Greece  use  very  little  beer.  Italy 
requires  less  than  a  gallon,  Greece  aboat 
2  quarts,  and  Spain  but  little  over  a  pmt. 
In  wine  consumption,  however,  Spain  takes 
the  lead,  with  B5  gallons  to  each  person. 
Then  comes  I'Yance,  with  29  gallons,  and 
Italy,  24  gallons.  Ilftese  coantrien  an  m 
maned  contrast  with  beer-drinking  Ger- 


many, which  uses  but  little  over  a  gallon 
of  wine  per  inhabitant,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  requires  leas  thsn  2  quarts. 
In  the  United  States  the  consumption  of 
wine  has  largely  increased  during  the  last 
year,  reaclung  a  totd  <tf  88  mulion  gal- 
Ions,  which  is  almost  onctly  2  quarts  to 
each  j>erson.  Kussia  uses  about  a  gallon 
of  wine  per  capita,  and  Austria-Uungaiy 
nearly  3  gallons.  Canada,  however,  talm 
the  lowest  place*  ^vith  less  than  1  pint  >« 
each  person. 
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rpiIKY  teU  yet  in  the 
fire-houses  of  the 
julventure  of  Skrine  and 
his  men.  Skrine  was  a 
stubby  Tennsylvanian, 
with  immensely  broad 
shoulders,  long,  power- 
ful arms,  and  a  good- 
humored,  ruddy  face  blotched 
in  places  with  blue-black  fire  scars. 
He  talked  with  a  drawling  lisp,  the 
result  of  a  deep  slit  in  his  upper  lip 
where  he  had  been  cut  by  falling 
glass.  For  upwards  of  ten  years  Skrine  was 
a  lieutenant  of  the  fire  patrol. 

There  is  this  difference  between  the  fire 
department  and  the  fire  patrol  :  One  saves 
from  fire,  the  other  saves  from  water.  The 
fire  department  is  a  branch  of  the  public 
service ;  the  fire  patrol  is  a  small  company 
of  picked  men  supported  by  the  insurance 
underwTiters  as  a  business  adjunct  in  the 
saving  of  property.  The  members  of  both 
organizations  are  trained  to  the  same  grim 
struggle,  their  uniforms  and  equipments  are 
similar — so  that  in  the  rush  of  a  great  fire 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  them  apart  and  both 
deal  calmly  in  the  business  of  danger. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  March  a 
double  alarm  called  the  engines  of  McCaf- 
frey's district  to  Washington  .\venue  and 
Wells  Court.  A  big,  black  hulk  of  a  build- 
ing, six  stories  high,  stood  near  the  comer. 
It  was  occupied  as  a  carriage  factory,  with 
a  display  room  on  the  street  floor.  Before 
the  firemen  came,  iia  windows  were  in  dark- 


ness, and  if  it  was  on  fire  it  kept  the  secret 
grimly.  McCaffrey  slid  domx  from  his  red- 
spoked  wagon,  and  found  a  bare-heade<l 
watchman  hoj)ping  up  and  down  on  the 
steps  and  shouting. 

The  fire  needed  only  a  draft  of  fresh  air, 
and  when  the  door  w:vs  opened,  the  whole 
lower  half  of  the  building,  with  its  oil-soaked 
floors  and  walls,  puffed  suddenly  into  flame. 
Before  the  first  stream  stiff ene<l  against  the 
cornice,  the  fire  roared  like  a  smelter  chim- 
ney from  the  windows  in  the  top  story. 

Skrine,  coming  late  with  his  men,  saw  with 
a  quick  eye  that  the  carriage  factory  was 
doomed.  Next  to  it  on  the  south  stood  a 
sturdy,  brick-faced  building  two  stories  high. 
The  first  floor  was  occupied  by  a  piano  mer- 
chant; the  second  by  a  dealer  in  wall-pap«r  and 
tapestries.  Already  the  streams  from  McCaf- 
frey's engines  were  sozzling  in  torrents  on 
the  roof.  Skrine's  wagon  ground  close  to 
the  curbing,  and  Noonan  and  Hail  tossed  out 
the  bundles  of  yellow  tarpaulin.  Skrine  led 
the  way  across  the  drenched  sidewalk,  and 
with  a  single  blow  of  his  ax  drove  in  the 
heavy  oak  doors  of  the  piano-store.  The 
room  was  thick  and  choking  with  smoke  ; 
the  gas-jet  which  Nelson  lighted  gleamed 
through  it  like  a  misty  star. 

On  the  second  floor  the  wall-paper  was 
piled  on  long  tables  and  shelves,  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  it.  One  man  unrolled 
the  tarpaulins  with  a  certain  trained  deft- 
ness ;  two  others,  one  at  each  end,  lifted 
them,  and  stretched  them  over  the  wall-pa- 
per, pulling  the  edges  down  until  they  reached 


so 
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well  under  the  tables.  Great  blisters  formed 
on  the  papered  oeiling,  to  bunt  a  momeiit 

later  and  let  down  a  sudden  douche  of  water. 
If  it  struck  a  tarpaulin  top  so  much  money  was 
saved  to  the  insurance  companies ;  if  it  struck 
an  naoomed  pile  of  paper,  so  much  was 

lost. 

.  Working  thus  with  orderly  haste,  Skrine's 
men  came  at  length  to  the  alley-end  of  the 
bnflding,  where  the  smoke  was  creepinff  in 
around  the  windows.  As  they  prepared  to 
20  down  the  back  stairs,  Sknne  heard  a 
uurill  shout  of  waminff  from  the  street^  and 
then  he  was  conscious  of  the  horror-pause — 
the  pause  when  shoutinj^  mf>n  draw  in  their 
breath  and  wait  for  sonu  thiiig  to  happen. 
He  leaped  down  the  stairs,  four  steps  at  a 
time,  the  other  men  following.  Once  more 
they  beard  the  warning  shout,  and  as  they 
reached  the  flnt  floor  they  saw  the  far-away 
flicker  of  a  lantern.  Then  from  above  there 
came  the  terrific  crash  of  rending  timbers. 
The  ceiling  crumpled  like  a  collapsed  tent, 
and  fell  with  a  aeafening  roar.  Hie  first 
floor  went  with  it  into  the  basemf-nt. 

Skrine  was  half  stunned.  When  he  tried 
to  turn,  thera  was  a  stinging  pain  in  his  back 
and  leg.  It  was  pitch  dark  and  cold  and 
smoky.  Ashe  li-'tcned  he  heard  indistinctly 
the  clamor  of  the  people  in  the  street ;  and 
he  knew  that  the  wait  of  the  carriage  factory 
must  have  fallen,  and  driven  in  the  building 
above  like  a  crush  hat.  Overhead  the  tim- 
bers were  cracking  and  settling,  and  by  the 
sign  of  the  icy  water  that  dripped  in  his  face, 
he  knew  that. the  firemen  were  "cooling" 
the  ruins. 

"  Nelson he  called  ;    Noonan  r 

"  Hello,  lieutenant,"  came  Noonan'a  Toioe, 
not  an  arm's  length  away.  Noonan  was  a 
joking  little  Irishman.  "  1  can't  get  up,"  he 
sdd ; "  a  piano's  playin'  on  me  bacL* 

They  heard  some  one  groan. 

"  It's  TIall."  said  Pkrine. 

At  that  Neldon  and  Berquist,  who  were 
further  away,  began  to  shout.  They  all 
joined  in,  but  their  voices  were  lost  in  the 
roar  of  the  fire.  Nelson  reached  out,  and 
touched  Hall's  face. 

"  I  guess  w^re  done  for,"  he  said,  but  Hall 
did  not  answer. 

They  lay  at  the  foot  of  an  inclined  plane  ; 
tiie  flxst  floor  had  bemi  wrenched  loose  along 
one  side  and  driven  to  the  bottom  of  the 
basement.  .\t  its  lower  edpe  a  little  pocket 
formed  by  the  stairposts  protecU-«d  them 
from  the  weight  of  a  thousand  tons  of  brick, 
rent  timbers,  and  liroken  pianos. 

Through  the  ruins  they  saw  a  bright  glim- 


mer of  fire.  At  first  it  was  a  mere  hazy  yel- 
low wisp,  blurred  with  smoke,  but  it  leaped 

swiftly  into  a  red  glare,  kindling  the  tanked 
heaps  of  wall-paper,  one  aft^^r  another. 

They  joined  again  in  a  wild  shout  for  help. 
There  was  no  response  but  the  sharp  mus- 
ketry of  the  flam r  s  in  the  ruins  and  the  shrill 
screeching  of  the  engines  in  the  street  out- 
ride. 

Skrine,  groping  with  his  hand  in  the  dark- 
ness, touched  his  lantern.  After  several 
futile  attempts,  he  succeeded  in  lighting  it. 
Throu|b  the  dense  fog  of  smoke  he  saw  Hall 

lying  face  downward,  under  a  great  weight 
of  ruins.  He  wa.s  groanintr  and  begging  for 
help.  Noonan  was  part  way  under  a  piano  ; 
Nelson  and  Berquist  were  free,  although  a 
good  deal  bruised.  Skrine  himself  found 
that  his  foot  was  pinned  fast  under  a  fallen 

They  notched  a  lath,  and  poked  the  lan- 
tern up  through  the  ruins,  shouting  at  the 
same  Ume,  but  they  were  buried  too  deep  to 
attract  attention.  A  bundle  of  biasing  paper 

came  (Io^^ti  upon  them.  Nelson  took  it  de- 
liberately in  his  bare  hands,  threw  it  to  one 
side,  and  beat  it  into  smoking  fragments. 

Hall,  who  was  farthest  down  on  the  slant- 
ing floor,  stopped  groaning  suddenly  and 
shrieked  out : 

"WhatfsthisT** 

On  the  cement  bottom  of  the  basement, 
along  the  wall,  lay  a  dark,  narrow  pool  of 
water.  They  watched  it  for  a  moment  with 
fascinated  eyee.   Little  rivers  ran  down  the 

floor  to  feed  it.  The  ruins  above  them 
dripped  icy  cataracts.  Nelson's  hand,  laid 
on  the  margin  of  the  pool,  was  soon  cov- 
er e<l. 

'The  basement  is  filling  up,"  obsoved 

Skrine. 

Again  they  swung  the  lantern  and  shouted, 

this  time  with  a  kind  of  frantic  energy. 
Their  chink  in  the  niins  was  hardly  more 
than  three  feet  high.  At  the  rate  the  water 
was  rismg  they  knew  they  could  not  hope 
to  survive  many  miniitef,  even  if  they 
escaped  the  fire  and  smoke.  But  no  one 
heard  their  shouts;  McCaffrey  and  his  men 
had  given  them  up  for  lost. 

Hall  was  now  crying  pitifully  for  help. 
The  icy  water  of  the  pool  was  creeping  up 
around  him.  Bwquist  and  Nelson  crawled 
over  to  help  him.  but  his  body  was  buried 
under  tons  of  nililush.  They  chopped  and 
pulled  and  lifted  until  Hall's  face  was  ashy 
grav  with  pain. 

*  It's  no  use."  he  said  presently. 

Nelson  held  up  Hall's  chin.   The  wat«r. 
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creeping  up  the  incline  of  the  floor,  was 
licking  hia  throat.  By  this  time  Noonan 
had  managed  to  wrench  himself  free  from 
the  ruins,  and  he  and  Berquist  now  turned 
their  attention  to  Skrine.  They  slitted  his 
boot  down  the  leg  with  an  ax.  Then  Skrine 
planted  his  uninjured  foot  on  a  timber,  so 
that  he  could  push,  and  gave  an  arm  to  each 
of  them.  They  braced  themselves,  and 
Skrine  himself  gave  the  word  to  pull.  His 
foot  came  from  under  the  joist  with  the 
sharp  snap  of  a  loosened  ankle. 

Skrine  dragged  himself  painfully  around 
the  confines  of  their  niche  in  the  ruins.  The 
fallen  timbers  formed  an  immovable  arch 
aboTe  them,  with  no  opening  avenue  of  escape. 
Below  them  the  water  was  creeping  up,  and 
over  them  the  fire  was  creeping  down.  Al- 


ready the  smoke 
was  80  dense  and 
suffocating  that 
they  gasped  and 
choked,  with  their 
faces  held  close 
to  the  floor.  And 
yet  Skrine  saw  a 
single  desperate 
chance  of  escape. 
He  crept  as  high 
up  on  the  slanting 
floor  as  the  ruins 
would  permit,  and 
Noonan  passed 
him  an  ax.  Skrine 
crouched  on  his 
knees,  and  began 
with  swift,  pow- 
erful strokes  to 
chop  a  hole 
through  the  floor 
in  the  forlorn 
hope  that  some 
outlet  of  refuge 
might  be  found 
in  the  other  part 
of  the  basement. 
The  water  contin- 
ued to  pour  into 
the  basement 
from  a  dozen 
hose-leads.  By 
straining  hard, 
Hall  lifted  his 
head  the  \sidth  of 
a  finger  higher, 
but  the  creeping 
water  still  lapped 
his  chin.  -Vgain 
Nelson  wrenched 
desperately  at  the  timbers  above  him. 
"  It's  no  use,  boys,"  Hall  said,  calmly. 
A  moment  later,  Skrine  heard  a  sudden 
sharp  gasp.  When  he  turned  to  look,  he 
saw  Nelson  holding  the  lantern  significantly 
over  the  pool.    Hall  had  disappeared. 

Berquist,  who  had  been  crouching  on  the 
floor,  shook  from  head  to  foot  as  with  a 
chill.  Suddenly  he  leaped  to  his  knees  and 
began  to  tear  frantically  at  the  ruins  with 
his  bare  hands.  Skrine  shouted  at  him, 
fearing  that  he  might  dislodge  the  rub- 
bish and  bring  it  down  upon  them.  Ber- 
quist was  one  of  the  pluckiest  men  on  the 
force,  but  he  could  not  stand  the  awful 
strain  of  waiting  for  the  inexorable,  creep- 
ing death  which  had  come  to  Hall.  It  was 
the  ungovernable  terror  of  a  man  pennedw^oogle 
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Skrine  seized  Berquist's  shoulders  with  a 
grip  of  iron,  and  bore  him  backward  to  the 
floor. 

"Thith  won't  do,  Berquith,"  he  drawled, 
lisping,  and  he  choked  him  until  his  eyes 
bulged. 

Then  he  let  Berquist  up  and  gave  him  the 
ax.  With  something  to  do,  Berquist  became 
a  fireman  again — cool,  determined,  and  brave 
— and  the  chips  flew  from  the  tough  floor. 

It  seemed  hours  to  them  that  they  lay 
there  on  the  slippery  slant  of  the  floor. 
They  were  drenched  and  numbed,  the  smoke 
ate  their  eyes  and  burned  and  griped  in  their 
throats,  and  yet  each  pecked  away  until  he 
wa.s  too  dizzy  and  weak  to  see,  and  then  he 
pas.sed  the  ax  to  his  neighbor.  And  the 
water  crept  higher  and  higher.  Before  the 
hole  was  well  through,  Noonan,  weak  with 
pain  and  half  suffocated,  fell  limp  and  un- 
conscious. Skrine  pushed  him  to  one  side 
\\'ithout  a  word,  and  went  on  furiously  with 
the  chopping.  I^rquist  went  down  next, 
and  Nelson  succumbed  just  as  he  was  ready 
to  crawl  through  the  hole,  which  was  now 
completed. 

Skrine*s  head  was  splitting  with  pain,  his 
burning  eyes  could  hardly  see  the  dim  glim- 
mer of  the  lantern,  and  his  legs  were  numb 
with  cold  and  pain,  but  he  set  his  teeth  and 
dragged  himself  through  the  hole.  In  the 
other  part  of  the  basement  the  water  was 
over  two  feet  deep,  but  the  air  was  better. 


Skrine  turned,  and  dragged  Nelson's  limp 
body  out  through  the  hole  and  propped  it  on 
a  pile  of  boxes.  Then  he  returned  for 
Noonan  and  Berquist.  He  knew  that  the 
basement  was  filling  rapidly  and  that  unle^ 
they  escaped  at  once  all  their  work  would 
go  for  nothing. 

Skrine  reeled  like  a  drunken  man,  and  at 
every  step  his  crushed  foot  pained  him  ter- 
ribly. But  he  seized  Noonan  and  Nelson, 
and  hobbled  with  them  toward  the  front  of 
the  building.  He  held  the  lantern  in  his 
teeth.  At  last  he  saw  the  faint  glimmer 
from  a  basement  window.  He  shouted  a^in 
and  again,  but  in  the  pandemonium  of  roar- 
ing fire  and  rushing  water  no  one  heiird 
him.  He  held  up  his  lantern,  and  waved  it 
around  his  head. 

A  lieutenant  and  two  men,  running  to  see 
what  caused  the  light  in  the  window,  heard 
some  one  call  faintly.  They  scrambled  into 
the  basement,  and  rolled  Nelson  and  Noonan 
out  like  logs.  Skrine  held  back,  mumbling 
and  pointing;  and  they  went  for  Berquist. 

McCaffrey,  bending  over  Skrine,  heard 
him  say  : 

"  Blarmed  thmoky  in  that  hole." 

A  board  of  control  passed  resolutions,  and 
had  them  engrossed,  suitable  for  framing 
and  hanging  on  the  wall.  Skrine,  not  being 
accustomed  to  such  things,  stowed  them 
away  in  the  depths  of  a  tajpaulin  locker— 
which  was  like  Skrine. 
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A  CUAHACTER  SKETCH. 
By  Ray  Staknasd  Bakib. 


1  EARLY  a  year  before  the 
opening  of  hostUities  with 
Spain,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
addressed  a  class  of  naval 
cadets  on  the  subject  of 
Washington's  forgotten 
maxim : 

"  To  be  prepared  for  war 
is  the  most  eflectuai  means 
to  promote  peace." 
Before  the  "  Maine  "  was 
blown  up  in  Havana  harbor,  Mr.  Roowvelt 
Slud  to  a  friend  in  New  York : 

"  We  shall  be  compelled  to  fight  Spom 
within  a  year." 

It  \v;is  this  sense  of  the  great  need  of 
military  readiness,  whether  to  prevent  war 
or  to  maintain  war,  coupled  with  a  keen 
appr^-ciation  of  the  impending;  danger,  that 
induced  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  leave  the  fierce 
hnrly-borly  of  the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment, in  which  he  joyed,  for  the  obscure, 
red-taped  Assistant  Secretaryship  of  the 
Navy.  He  knew  that  it  was  a  position 
lacMng  in  adrisofy  importance  and  that 
there  wiis  slight  possibility  of  its  yielding 
public  credit  or  political  preferment.  It 
was  merely  the  king-cog  of  a  vast  machine, 
the  fimctlon  of  which  was  to  keep  the 
American  navy  in  readiness  for  hostilities. 

When  Mr.  lioosevelt  was  appointed,  his 
first  woric  was  to  fiimOiarlzehfanself  with  the 
possible  needs  of  the  navy  in  the  event  of 
war.  After  that,  he  began  to  buy  ^ms. 
ammunition,  and  provisions.  He  insisted 
on  more  extended  gannery  practice.  He 
hurried  the  work  on  the  new  war  shiy>s.  and 
ordered  repairs  on  the  old  ones ;  he  directed 
that  tiw  crew  of  every  ship  be  recmited  to 
its  foil  strength ;  he  crammed  the  bins  <  f 
every  naval  supply  station  with  coal.  Con- 
sequently, when  Admiral  Dewey  arrived  at 
Hcog  Kong  with  the  fleet  which  was  to  win 
the  greatest  victory  nf  the  war,  he  found 
quantities  of  coal,  ammunition,  and  supplies 
awaiting  him,  so  that  he  could  advance 
without  delay  and  oifer  battle  before  he 


was  expected.  Moreover,  it  was  at  Mr. 
lioosevelt's  urgent  suggestion  that  Admiral 
Dewey  received  his  famous  order  to  **  cap- 
ture or  destroy"  the  Spanish  fleet. 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  Roosevelt,"  said 
Senator  Cushman  K.  Davis,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
"  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  strike  the 
blow  that  we  did  at  Manila.  It  needed  just 
Roosevelt's  energy  and  promptness." 

Mr.  Roosevdt  called  i  sharpening  the 
tools  for  the  navy;"  and  when  they  were 
sharpened  and  the  American  flag  was  firmly 
planted  on  Oavitfi,  he  resigned. 

"  There  is  nothing  more  for  me  to  do 
here,"  he  said.  'Tve  got  to  get  into 
the  fight  myself." 

Nearly  every  newspaper  of  importance  in 
the  Vnited  States  urgrd  Mr.  Roosevelt  to 
remain  at  Washington.  They  told  him  that 
he  was  jnst  the  man  for  the  place,  and  they 
warned  him  that  he  was  "  ruining  his 
career."  They  said  that  there  were  plenty 
of  men  to  stop  bullets,  but  very  few  who 
could  manage  a  navy. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  that 
when  he  sees  a  duty  clearly,  no  advice,  how- 
ever well  meant,  nor  any  question  of  expe- 
diency or  profit  or  future  favor  will  tnm 
him  by  the  width  of  a  hair.  Ilis  career 
never  for  a  moment  eclipses  his  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. S<Hnewhere  he  says  in  one  of 
his  essays:  "One  plain  duty  of  every  man 
is  to  face  the  future  as  he  faces  the  pres- 
ent, regardless  of  what  it  may  have  in  store 
for  him,  and  turning  toward  the  light  as  he 
sees  the  light,  to  play  his  part  manfully,  as 
a  man  among  men." 

This  steriing,  rugged,  old«£a8hioned  sense 
nf  duty  is  the  key-note  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
chanicter  that,  and  the  iron  determination 
to  do  his  duty  promptly  when  he  sees  it. 

So  he  became  a  lientenant-oolonel  of 
volunteers,  one  among  several  hundred.  He 
fared  with  his  regiment  on  three  battle- 
fields, where  he  was  the  stout  heart  of  the 
whole  army;  and  when  the  fighting  was 
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over,  it  was  he  who  first  saw  the  impendmg 

danger  of  Cuban  fever,  and  his  prompt  and 
forril.le  appeal  for  instant  removal  of  the 
troojpa  undoubtedly  saved  the  lives  of  thou- 
saiMU  of  American  soklieiB. 

When  he  returned  from  Cuba  last  Au- 
gust, it  was  to  find  himself  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  army,  if  not  in  the  nation.  And 
who  will  say  now  that  he  was  mistidcen  in 
leaving  the  Navy  Department  and  riding 
away  to  the  front  with  his  cowboys  and  col- 
lege men? 

These  ,  episodes  fornish  the  cipher  key  by 

which  all  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  life  may  bo 
read.  The  qualities  which  made  them  a 
possibility  are  only  the  flowering  of  a  long 
period  of  strenuous  devdopraentp  ertendlng 
backward  thicugh  many  generations. 

HIS  ANCESTORS. 

During  the  Civil  ^y;lr,  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
father,  sdso  Theodore  Roosevelt,  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  citizens  of  New  York. 
Mm  who  still  live  remember  him  as  he  rode 
through  the  park  -  a  slim,  straight,  hand- 
some-featured man,  who  sat  his  horse  as 
thmmfh  bora  to  the  saddle.  He  had  great 
strength  and  nobility  of  character,  combined 
with  a  certain  easy  joyousnpss  of  di.si)08ition. 
To  him,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  New 
York  owes  it  system  of  newsboys'  lodging 
houses.  He  was  a  power  in  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  one  of  the 
principal  organizers  of  the  Bureau  of  United 
Cbaritisa.  During  the  Civil  War,  he  estab* 
lished  the  famous  and  useful  "  Allotment 
Commission,"  which  enabled  soldiers  in  the 
field  to  allot  and  send  to  their  families  at 
hmne  a  certain  portion  of  their  monthly  pay. 
He  held  various  positions  of  public  trust,  but 
such  \^^s  his  hijjh  standard  of  the  duty  of 
the  citizen  to  the  state  that  he  never  would 
accept  any  payment  for  his  services. 

Rehincl  the  elder  Theodore  Roosevelt 
stretched  eight  generations  of  patriotic 
Americans,  burghers  and  patroons  of  New 
York  since  the  time  of  one-legged  Petw 
StTly^'esant .  And  the  various  generations 
have  had  tiieir  aMermen.  their  assembhTnen, 
their  judges,  tlieir  congreikimen,  their  sol- 
diers.  In  Revolutionary  times,  New  York 
chose  a  Roosevelt  to  act  with  .Mexander 
Hamilt/on  in  tlje  United  States  Constitutional 
Convention.  Roosevelt  .Street  in  New  York 
('ity  ia  so  named  because  it  was  a  cow-lane 
in  the  original  Roosevelt  farm;  Roosevelt 
Hospital  was  the  gift  of  a  recent  member  of 
the  family. 


Mingled  with  this  fine  old  Dateh  blood, 

which  so  strongly  marks  the  personality'  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  there  are  strains  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  best  Scotch,  Irish,  and  French 
Huguenot,  so  that  if  there  be  an  aristocnicy 
of  blood  in  America,  the  Roosevelts  may  lay 
claim  to  it.  But  like  every  true  aristocrat, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  also  the  simplest  of  demo- 
crats. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  mother  was  Miss  Martha 
Bulloch.  She  came  froir  the  old  Southern 
family  of  Bullochs  which  produced  a  noted 
governor  of  Georgia  and  tlie  baikter  of  tbe 
Confederate  privateer  "  Alabama." 

BOYHOOD  LIFE. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  bom  in  the  family 
mansion  at  28  East  Twentieth  Street,  New 
York,  on  October  27,  1858,  so  that  he  is 
now  just  forty  years  old.    As  a  young  boy 
he  was  thin-shanked,  pale,  and  delicate, 
giving  little  promise  of  the  amaang  vigor  of 
his  later  life.   To  avoid  the  rough  treatment 
of  the  public  school,  he  was  tutored  at  home, 
attending  a  private  school  for  a  time — 
Cutler's,  one  of  tbe  most  famous  of  its  day. 
Most  of  his  snnuners  were  spent  at  1»e 
Roosevelt  farm  near  Oyster  Bay,  then  almost 
as  distant  in  time  from  New  York  as  the 
Adirondacks  now  are.   For  many  years  he 
was  slow  to  learn  and  not  strong  enough  to 
join  in  the  play  of  other  boys;  Imt  as  he 
grew  older  he  saw  that  if  he  ever  amounted 
to  anything  he  must  acquire  vigor  ot  body. 
With  characteristic  energy  he  set  aboQt  de- 
veloping  himself.  He  swam,  he  rode,  he  ran ; 
he  tramped  the  hills  back  of  the  bay,  for 
pastime  studying  and  cataloguing  the  birds 
native  to  his  neighborhood;  and  thus  be 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  incomi)arable 
physical  vipor  from  which  rose  his  future 
prowess  as  a  ranchman  and  hunter. 

"  I  was  determined,"  he  says,  "to  make 
a  man  of  myself." 

I  spoke  to  him  about  beinp  a  city  boy. 
' '  I  belong  as  much  to  the  county  as  to  the 
city,"  he  replied;  '*  I  owe  all  my  vigor  to 
the  country." 

The  elder  Roosevelt  knew  the  science  of 
bringing  up  boys.  It  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  single  word— work,  plenty  of  work,  hard 
work.  Although  the  family  was  consid- 
ered wealthy,  he  taught  his  boys—  there 
were  two  of  them  and  two  girls — that  the 
most  despicable  of  created  beings  is  the  man 
who  does  nothinfj.  lie  himself  was  a  pro- 
digious worker  in  many  different  lines. 

Young  Roosevelt  had  few  dreams,  he 
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built  few  air  castles.  The  work  that  lay  action  and  heat  of  public  conflict.  His  read- 
nearest  him  he  learned  to  do  thoroughly  ing  was  of  a  nature  to  spur  him  on  to  deeds, 
well,  and  when  it  was  done,  he  was  ready  for  he  is  preeminently  a  man  whom  history 
for  more.  Story-books  interested  him  very  has  lifted.  Even  in  his  college  days  he  had 
little  unless,  like  Mayne  Reid  or  Fenimore  been  a  close  student  of  the  "  Federalist," 
Cooper,  they  treated  of  hunting,  trapping,  which  he  calls  "  the  greatest  book  of  its  kind 
and  the  wild  life  of  the  West.  ever  written."  Indeed,  no  young  American 
Later,  after  he  entered  Harvard  College,  of  the  time  was  more  thoroughly  familiar 
where  he  was  a  good  student,  and  for  a  time  with  the  history  of  his  country,  both  east  and 
editor  of  the  "  Advocate,"  he  was  deeply  west,  and  with  the  lives  of  its  greatest  men, 
absorbed  in  history  and  natural  history,  than  Mr.  Roosevelt.     He  had  studied  its 


By  this  time  he 
had  become  a 
good  boxer  and 
wrestler  and  a 
fair  runner,  and 
for  a  time  he 
was  captain  of 
a  polo  club,  al- 
though he  never 
took  any  cham- 
pionships. 

He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the 
university  in 
1880,  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  man,  and 
he  afterwards 
spent  some  time 
studying  in 
Dresden. 

EARLY  INSPIRA- 
TIONS. 

After  a  year's 
travel  in  Europe 
and  the  East, 
during  which  he 
scaled  the  Jung- 
frau  and  the 
Matterhom  and 
won  himself  a 
membership  in 
the  Alpine  Club 
of  London,  Mr. 


politics  as  well 
as  its  wars,  and 
he  knew  every 
one  of  the  noble 
principles  on 
which  it  was 
founded.  Be- 
fore he  was 
twenty-three  he 
had  begun  work 
on  his  "  Naval 
War  of  1812," 
which  has  since 
become  the 
standard  author- 
ity on  that  pe- 
riod of  the  na- 
tion's history, 
with  a  copy  in 
the  library  of 
every  American 
war  ship.  In 
his  essay  on 
' '  American 
Ideals,"  one  of 
the  richest  trib- 
utes to  patri- 
otism in  the 
language,  he 
bums  incense  to 
the  inspiration 
of  history. 

"  Each  of  us 
who  reads  the 
Gettysburg 

Roosevelt    re-  speech,"  he 

turned  to  New  York,  ready  to  begin  his  life  \^Tites,  '*  or  the  second  inaugural  address 
work.  He  was  now  barely  twenty-three  of  the  greatest  American  of  the  nineteenth 
years  old,  a  robust,  sturdy-shouldered,  century,  or  who  studies  the  long  campaigns 
square-jawed  young  man,  born  a  fighter,  and  lofty  statesmanship  of  that  other 
He  had  no  need  to  work;  his  income  was  American  who  was  even  greater,  cannot 
ample  to  keep  him  in  comfort,  even  luxury,  but  feel  wthin  him  that  lift  toward  things 
all  his  life.  He  might  spend  his  summers  in  higher  and  nobler  which  can  never  be  be- 
Newport  and  his  winters  on  the  Continent,  stowed  by  the  enjoyment  of  material  pros- 
and  possibly  win  some  fame  as  an  amateur  perity." 

athlete  and  a  society  man  ;  and  no  one  would  Here  was  an  American  stung  to  action  by 
think  of  blaming  him,  nor  of  asking  more  the  deeds  of  the  two  greatest  .Vmericans. 
than  be  gave.    But  he  craved  the  stir  and  He  believed  in  them  as  models,  and  he  felt 
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no  Bentimental  timidity  in  declaring  his  faith 
in  their  ideals. 
FV»r  a  time  Hr.  Roosevelt  attempted  tlie 

study  of  the  law  with  his  uncle,  Robert  I'. 
Uoospvelt.  Iiut  with  such  a  training  as  he 
had  given  himself  it  wa8  impossible  for  him 
to  remain  long  ont  of  politics.  In  1881  he 
attended  his  first  primary— a  primary  of  the 
Republican  party.  To  many  bookish  younj^ 
men,  acquainted  with  the  greate»t  achieve- 
ments of  their  coontrymen,  snch  a  gather- 
in  n:  mipht  have  seemed  mean,  sordid,  unim- 
portant ;  but  to  Mr.  lioosevelt,  who  saw  in  it 
the  foundation  of  a  political  system,  it  was 
as  much  an  arena  for  political  prowess  as 
the  legislative  halls  in  Washington. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  LGGISLATURE. 

He  went  into  it  with  the  earnest  intention 
of  being  useful,  and  almost  before  he  was 
aware  the  Twenty^first  Dfetriet  had  elected 
him  to  represent  it  in  the  Assembly  at  Al- 
bany. W)nm  he  took  the  oath  of  office  in  1882, 
he  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  legislar 
tnre.  Some  of  the  hard-shelled  old  political 
"wheelers"  from  New  York  promptly 
dubl>ed  him  "  silk-stock  in  p,"  and  psased  him 
by  as  one  of  the  freaks  of  a  popular  election, 
^t  they  curionsly  misjudged  their  man. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  a  faculty,  wherever  he  is, 
of  making  himself  a  storm  center. 

He  studied  his  colleagues  until  he  knew 
whom  he  ooald  tmat  and  whom  he  mnst 
fight,  and  then,  quitv  to  the  dismay  of  some 
of  his  fellow  legislators,  he  went  to  work. 
Within  two  months  he  was  the  undisputed 
leader  of  the  Republican  minority  of  the 
house  and  ({iiite  the  most  astonishing  future 
of  the  legislature. 

"  PoIitioB  and  war,"  he  said  recently, 
*'  are  the  two  biggest  games  there  are." 

.\t  Albany  he  played  politics  ^^ith  the  same 
cheery  disregard  for  punishment,  danger,  or 
future  preferment  that  be  showed  on  the 
bloody  slope  before  San  Juai.  He  had  de- 
terniiru'd  that  the  city  f^ovemment  of  New 
York  needed  purifying,  and  without  delay 
he  srt  about  to  purify  it.  It  was  nothing 
to  him  that  he  had  a  bitter  majority  of  cor- 
rupt politicians  to  fijrbt.  nor  that  many  of 
the  newspapers  in  New  York  lampooned  him 
unmereifblly.  He  made  friends,  and  trusted 
them,  wherein  lies  much  of  his  success  as  a 
leader;  and  with  the  small,  but  tremendotisly 
energetic  and  devoted,  band  of  workers 
which  gathered  under  his  standard,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the  famous  Roosevelt  al- 
bill,  which  deprived  the  City  Council 


of  New  York  of  the  right  to  veto  the  may- 
or's appointments,  the  provision  under  which 
Tweed  and  bis  ringBten  had  wrought  such 
perversions  of  the  jjublic  v^ill.  This  wiis  the 
most  important  work  he  did  in  Albany,  and, 
singularly  enough,  it  made  possible  his  own 
appointment  years  later  aa  police  commiB- 
sioner. 

He  also  organized  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  work  of  county  officials  in  New 
York,  as  a  result  of  which  the  county  clerk, 
who  had  In'en  receiving  $82,000  a  year  in 
fees;  the  sheriff,  who  had  been  taking 
$100,000;  and  the  register,  whose  perqui- 
sites were  also  very  large,  all  became  salaried 
officials.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Rowevelt 
urged  a  police  investigation,  and  it  would 
have  been  secured  bad  be  remained  longer 
in  the  legislature.  During  his  entire  ser- 
vice he  fought  every  blackmailing  scheme  of 
dishon^t  politicians  with  untiring  eamest- 
nen,  nd  be  inswted  on  ei^  service  refonn 
and  the  endeavor  to  combine  honesty  and 
efficiency  in  the  selection  of  all  aervaata  of 
the  State. 

In  speaking  of  the  qualities  neeeasaiy  in 

a  legislator  to  win  such  victories  as  these, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  very  well  describee  some  of 
his  own  characteristics : 

"  To  get  through  any  such  measures  re> 
quires  genuine  hard  work,  a  certain  amount 
of  parliamentary  skill,  a  good  deal  of  tact 
and  courage,  and,  above  all,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  men  with  whom  one  has 
to  deal  and  of  the  motives  which  actuate 
them." 

Prophets  of  the  ordinary  political  stamp 
declared  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  never  could  be 

reelected  after  he  had  served  his  first  tfrm— 
his  jwlitics  were  much  too  startling;  but 
he  waii  reelected  twice,  serving  the  three 
terms  of  1882,  1883,  and  1S84.  Moreover, 
his  party  grew  so  fond  of  him  that  it  sent 
him  to  the  Republican  national  convention  at 
Chicago  in  1884,  where  he  was  associated 
with  such  men  as  Andrew  D.  White  and 
George  William  Curtis.  lie  went  unin- 
structed,  but  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Edmunds  for  the  presidency  in  opposi' 
tion  to  Mr.  Mune. 

AS  A  PRACTICAL  POUTICIAN. 

During  the  convention  Mr.  Roosevelt 
stood  out  prominently  as  a  militant  Repub- 
lican. Indeed,  he  has  always  gloried  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  parly  politician  and  a  prac- 
tical politician ;  at  the  same  time  he  once 
said,  "  I  do  not  number  party  allegiance 
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among  the  Ten  Command- 
ments." In  the  face  of 
a  question  of  simple  right 
and  wTong  Mr.  Roosevelt 
recognizes  no  loyalty  to 
party,  and  he  declares 
with  vehemence  that  na- 
tional politics  never  should 
be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  municipal  or  local 
government,  nor  with  the 
disposition  of  offices  in 
which  efficiency  and 
honesty  are  the  prime 
requirements. 

"There  are  times," 
he  says,  "  when  it  may 
be  the  duty  of  a  man  to 
break  with  his  party,  and 
theje  are  other  times 
when  it  may  be  his  duty 
to  stand  by  his  party, 
even  though,  on  some 
points,  he  thinks  that 
party  \\Tong.  If  we  had 
not  party  allegiance,  our 
politics  would  become 
mere  windy  anarchy,  and, 
under  present  conditions, 
our  government  would 
hardly  continue  at  all.  If 
we  had  no  independence, 
we  should  always  be  run- 
ning the  risk  of  the  most 
degraded  kind  of  des- 
potism —the  despotism  of 
the  party  boss  and  the 
party  machine." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a 
practical  politician  in  the 
same  broad-gauged,  com- 
mon-sense way  that  he  is 
a  party  politician. 

"  In  the  long  nin,"  he 
writes,  "  politics  of  fraud 
and  treachery  and  foulness  are  unpractical 
politics,  and  the  most  practical  of  all  jwili- 
ticians  is  the  politician  who  is  clean  and  de- 
cent and  upright.  Therefore,  the  man  who 
wishes  to  do  good  in  his  community  must  go 
into  active  political  life.  If  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican, let  him  join  his  local  Republican  as- 
sociation; if  he  is  a  Democrat,  the  Demo- 
cratic association;  if  an  Independent,  then 
let  him  put  himself  in  touch  with  those  who 
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TANDIDATK  FOR  MAYOR. 


Standing  thus  for  the  politics  that  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  made  illustrious,  it  is 
with  a  thrill  of  reassuring  confidence  in  the 
innate  uprightness  of  the  American  voter 
that  one  watches  Mr.  Roosevelt's  steady 
advance  in  political  power  and  responsibil- 
ity. In  1K8(),  he  became  the  candidate  of  the 


Republican  party  for  Mayor  of  New  York, 
think  as  he  does.  Progress  is  accomplished  running  against  Abram  S.  Hewitt  and  Henry 
by  the  man  who  does  the  things,  and  not  by  deorge.  His  letter  accepting  the  nomina- 
the  man  who  talks  al)out  how  they  ought  or,  tion  is  a  masterpiece,  a  model  for  every  fear- 
ought  not  to  be  done."  less  young  politician  who  is  trying  to  do  £^oogl^ 
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man's  work  in  thv  world.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
went  into  the  canijwi^r^  with  his  character- 
istic energy,  fighting  fair,  but  lighting  with- 
out gloves;  and  while  he  was  beaten,  he  had 
the  honor  of  receiving  the  largest  percent- 
age of  votes  ever  jwllod  hy  a  Republican 
candidate  for  mayor  uutii  Mayor  strong 
came  in. 

UFB  AS  A  OOWtoY. 

During  all  of  these  years  of  intense  political 
activity,  and  long  afterwards,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
found  opportunity  to  make  half  a  hundred 
expeditions  into  the  wild  heart  of  the  West, 
to  turn  cowboy,  ranchman,  and  hunter  of 
big  game,  and  to  become  more  familiar, 
perhaps,  with  thr-  '*  ni(:r:iH!  and  stalwart 
democracy ' '  of  the  pioneer  frontiertinian  than 
any  other  Eastern  man.  He  built  a  log  ranch 
on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Missouri,  among 
the  buttes  and  Bafl  I^n(3a  of  northwestern 
Dakota,  working  on  it  with  his  oMm  hands. 
It  was  a  low,  rough  building,  with  a  wide 
veranda,  shaded  by  leafy  cottonwoods,  and  so 
far  from  the  bounds  nf  civilizjition  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  tells  ol  shooting  a  deer  from  the 
front  door.  Here,  in  a  flannel  shirt,  and 
overalls  tucked  into  alligator  booU,  he 
worked  side  by  side  with  his  cowboys  during 
many  an  exciting  round-up,  coming  home 
to  Bleep  on  bear-skins  and  buffalo-robes, 
trophies  of  his  skill  as  a  hunter. 

Here,  too,  he  kept  the  favorite  books  of 
a  ranchman,  the  works  of  Fenimore  Cooper — 
who  has  touched  the  life  of  the  i^oneer  more 
closely  than  any  other  uTiter.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt thinks  many  liooks  on  hunting,  trap- 
ping, and  natural  history  ;  and  the  works  of 
Irvmg,  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Poe,  and  a  few 
other  American  writers.  In  speaking  of 
Poe,  Mr.  Roosevelt  says:  *'  When  one  is  in 
the  Bad  Ixiiids,  he  feels  as  if  they  somehow 
look  just  eiactly  as  Poe's  tales  and  poems 
oound." 

One  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  experiences  in  the 
West  gave  the  cowboys  a  very  high  opinion 
of  his  (li  termination,  and  forever  blotted  out 
the  implication  that  he  was  a  tenderfoot. 
Cattle  had  been  stolen  from  his  ranch.  He 
followed  the  thieves  with  unfaltering  ]>erti- 
nacity  for  two  weeks,  and  finiUly  captured 
three  of  them  and  had  ♦b  'm  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  at  Mandan  for  terms  of  three 
years. 

He  hunted  and  shot  with  all  the  keen  zeal 
of  a  lover  of  the  wilderness.  lb-  killed  as 
a  sportsman,  not  to  make  a  record  for  kill- 
ing, and  uBoally  only  when  his  camp  needed 
food.  Many  of  his  trips  were  made  alone 


or  with  a  single  cowboy  companion,  for  hr 
despised  the  help  of  the  professional  guide. 

**  I  myself  am  not  and  never  will  be 
more  than  an  ordinary  shot,"  he  says,  "for 
my  eyes  are  bad  and  my  hand  not  over- 
steady  ;  yet  I  have  killed  every  kind  of  game 
to  be  found  on  the  Plains,  partly  because  I 
have  hunted  very  perseveringly,  and  partly 
because  by  practice  I  have  learned  t<j  shoot 
about  as  well  at  a  wild  animal  as  at  a  target" 

More  than  one  grizzly  bear  has  faNeQ  to 
Mr.  Iioost  velt's  rifle,  and  once,  while  he  was 
hunting  alone  in  Idaho,  he  was  charged  by 
a  wounded  grizzly.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
graphic  interest  with  which  Mr.  Roosefell 
himself  tells  of  this  attack 

"  I  held  true,  aiming  behind  the  shoulder, 
and  my  bullet  shattered  the  point  or  lower 
end  of  his  heart,  taldng  out  a  big  nick,  hh 
stantly  the  great  bear  turned  with  a  harsh 
roar  of  fury  and  challenge,  blowing  the 
bloody  foam  from  his  mouth,  so  that  i  saw 
the  gleam  of  his  white  fangs ;  and  then  he 
charged  straight  at  me,  crashing  and  bound- 
ing through  the  laurel  biisH^.'?,  so  that  it  was 
himl  to  aim.  I  waited  until  he  came  to  i 
fallen  tree,  raking  him,  as  he  topped  it,  with 
a  ball,  which  entered  his  chest  and  went 
through  the  cavity  of  his  body ;  liut  he 
neither  swerved  nor  flinched,  and  at  the 
moment  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  stmck 
him.  He  came  steadily  m.  and  in  another 
second  was  almost  upon  me.  I  fired  for 
his  forehead,  but  my  bullet  went  low,  enta*- 
ing  his  open  mouth,  smashing  his  lower  jav 
and  going  into  the  neck.  I  leaped  to  one 
side  almost  as  I  pulled  the  trigger;  and 
through  the  hanging  smoke  the  first  thing  I 
saw  was  his  paw,  as  he  made  a  yicious  side 
blow  at  me.  The  rush  of  his  charge  carried 
him  past.  As  he  struck  he  lurched  forward, 
leaving  a  pool  of  bright  blood  where  bis 
muzzle  hit  the  ground;  but  he  recovend 
himself,  and  made  twn  or  three  jumps  on- 
wards, wliile  I  hurriedly  jammed  a  couple  of 
cartridges  into  the  magazine,  my  rifle  hold- 
ing only  four,  all  of  which  I  had  fired.  Then 
he  tried  to  pull  uj),  but  as  he  did  so  hL« 
muscles  seemed  suddenly  to  give  way,  his 
head  drooped,  and  he  rolled  over  and  over 
like  a  shot  rabbit.  Each  of  my  first  tlueft 
Imllets  had  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.*' 

This  Mr.  Roosevelt  calls  his  most  thrill- 
ing moment. 

EB  LITERARY  WORK. 

One  would  tiliak  that  Ur.  Roosevelt's  po- 
litical activity,  combined  with  the  s^ees  of 
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hia  wild,  vigorous,  outdoor  life  ia  the  West, 
woidd  have  bormd  oat  Us  energy  aod  left 

him  time  for  nothing  else.  But  the  addition 
of  work  seems  only  to  ndd  to  his  aetonishing 
physical  and  mental  viUility. 

In  the  intervals  of  hunting,  nmehingf,  and 
politico,  Mr.  RooeoVflt  found  op^mrtUnity  to 
vmte  voluminously  on  many  different  sub- 
jects. As  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  early  reading,  much  of  this  work  has  had 
to  do  with  American  history.  Bef^inning 
with  the  "  Naval  War  of  1812,"  which  was 
written  when  be  waa  only  tweni^-tfiree  years 
old,  he  has  produced:  "  The  Wiri  ir  ^  of  thy 
West,"  a  "Life  of  T.  11.  Benton,"  a  "  Life 
of  Gouvemeur  Morria,"  a  "  History  of  the 
City  of  New  York,**  a  aeries  of  hero  tales 
from  American  historj*,  and  he  is  now  en- 
gaged, in  collahoration  with  Captain  A.  T. 
Mahan,  on  an  extended  "  Imperial  History 
of  the  British  Navy. ' '  Of  all  of  these  works, 
by  far  the  most  important  is  the  four-volume 
"  Winning  of  the  West,"  a  history  treating 
of  the  acquisition  by  the  American  Union  of 
the  t  rritory  west  of  the  Alleghaolss.  The 
amount  of  original  research  necessary  to 
write  such  a  work  and  to  make  it  so  com- 
plete and  accurate  that  it  has  become  a 
.stnn  lnrd  American  history  indicates,  in 
some  measure,  Mr.  Itoosevelt's  enormous  ca- 
pacity as  a  worker.  On  this  bubjact  ilr. 
Jacob  I.  Riis,  author  of  *'  How  the  Other 
Half  T/ives,"  casts  an  interesting  side-light. 
During  the  period  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
lived  in  the  maelstrom  of  the  New  York 
Police  Department,  Mr.  Riis  says  that  he 
often  saw  him  turn,  during  a  lull  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  office,  and  write  a  paragraph  or 
two  in  a  book  or  article  which  he  was  then 
preparing;  or.  more  frequently,  seize  the 
ready  book  at  his  elbow,  and  read  swiftly 
and  with  the  most  profound  concentration 
nntil  he  was  interrupted. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  alsi?  written  three 
bulky  volumes:  "The  WUdemess  Hunter  " 
"Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman,"  and 
"  Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting  Trail,"  which 
stand  as  the  classics  of  big  game  hunting 
in  North  America.  He  ha«  a  clear,  en- 
livening  style  of  narrative,  and  conveys  his 
impressions  just  as  he  talks,  with  straight- 
forward truthfulness  and  earnestness.  The 
style  is  the  man.  These  three  books  are  of 
the  kin.l  that  makes  an  active  boy  thrill  and 
thrill  and  long  for  the  tOTich  of  a  trigger. 

lieaidetj  his  hunting  and  historical  books, 
lir,  Roosevelt  has  been  a  voluminous  writer 
of  essays  on  practical  subject*  and  of  re- 
views for  the  best  magazioj^^  ^o  volume 


of  these  have  been  collected,  one  of  which, 
"American  Ideals/'  contains  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's creed,  as  he  himself  says.  It  is  a 
book  full  of  inspiration  for  every  country- 
loving  American,  a  stalwart  appreciation  of 
homely  goodness. 

"  Love  of  order,"  he  says,  in  one  of  these 
essays,  "  ability  to  fight  well  and  breed 
well,  capacity  to  subordinate  the  interests 
of  the  individual  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity-^these  and  niini'nr  rather  humdrum 
qualities  go  to  make  up  the  sum  of  social 
efflcisncy. 

In  passbg,  it  may  not  be  ambwi  to  men- 
tion, as  an  example  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ver- 
satility, that  the  same  man  who  wad  candi- 
date for  mayor  of  New  Ymk  has  also  written 

a  number  of  valuable  papers  for  scientific 
journals  on  the  discrimination  of  species 
and  sub-species  of  the  larger  mammals  of  the 
West.  Indeed,  a  species  of  elk  is  named  after 
him,  and  he  has  the  honor  of  having  ex- 
tended the  known  western  range  of  a  little 
insectivore  ealled  tlie  threw. 

AGAIN  m  mUC  LIFE, 

After  his  experiences  on  the  Westm 

plains,  Mr.  Roosevelt  returned  with  vigor 
to  his  public  life.    For  six  years,  beginning 
in  1889— four  years  under  I'reaident  Har- 
rison and  two  under  President  Cleveland- 
he  was  president  of  the  T'nited  States  Civil 
Service  Commission.    This  gave  him  work 
quite  to  his  liking,  work  for  the  correction 
of  public  abuseSt  work  in  which  he  met  the 
keenest  opposition.    When  he  accepted  the 
position,  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  the 
spoilsmonger  was  as  bad  as  the  bnbe-giver» 
and  he  fought  him  publicly  and  privately,  in 
rongress  and  out,  so  that  before  he  left  the 
Coramission  he  bad  added  more  than  20,000 
new  places  to  the  scvope  of  the  civil  service 
law ,  at  the  same  time  enforcing  the  law  as 
it  never  had  been  enforce.d  before.  During 
all  of  his  service  in  Washingto.*^  experience 
at  Albany  served  hfan  weff,  for  >? 
])elled  to  grapple  with  every  strii,'^  ^'  P^'|" 
tician.  ^  It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Ro 
is  devoid  of  tact  and  diplomacy;  but  any 
who  studies  hia  career  as  Civ0  Service  G^- " 
missioner  will  appreciate  the  skill,  amounting 
often  to  real  genius,  with  which  he  handM 
obstreperous  legislators  and  accomplished  hip; 
ends  in  spite  of  all  opposition.   As  a  matter- 
of  fact,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  exceedingly  cautious 
and  painstaking  until  he  is  £3ure  of  his  ground 
-then  he  strikes  out  like  a  catapolt.  He  is 
impulsive,  but  it  is  a  safe  sort  of  m^B^  by  Google 
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ne«8;  such  a  man  is,  of  course,  liable  to  the 
ohjortions  that  timid  people  bring  against  a 
man  of  tremendous  force  and  capacity. 

]n  1895,  when  Mayor  Strong  was  casting 
about  for  men  who  were  br;ive  enough  and 
(letermioed  enough  to  give  virility  to  the 
[irinciples  of  reform  on  which  ha  had  been 
elected,  his  eyes  turned  at  once  to  Mr. 
KooHevelt  as  the  man  W^t  fitted  to  tii^ht  a 
vigorous  battle  against  corruption.  After 
first  offering  him  the  position  of  Street 
Cb'aninfx  CommiFsinner,  afterwards  so  admi- 
rably filled  by  Colonel  Waring,  he  appointed 
him  to  the  lioard  of  Police  (.'onunissioners, 
of  which  he  at  once  became  president. 

AS  POUCB  GOUM188ION1SR  IN  NEW  YOKK. 

Within  a  month,  Mr.  lioosevt  lt  wiis  the 
most  hatetl  as  well  as  the  best  beloved  man 
in  New  York.  With  characteristic  clear- 
ness of  vision  he  had  determined  at  once  on 
a  course  of  action,  and  haviTH'  rleteniiined 
ujKin  it  he  proceeded  with  something  of  the 
energy  of  a  steam  engine  to  put  it  into 
force.  His  reasoning  had  all  the  simplicity 
of  ori^^inality.  He  was  ap|M)inte(l  to  en- 
force the  laws  as  they  appeared  on  the  stat- 
ute boolcs.  He  enforced  them.  That  was 
originality ;  it  rarely  had  been  done  before. 
The  excise  law  compelling  saloons  to  close 
on  Sunday  bad  been  enforced  against  the 
poorer  saloon-keepers  in  order  that  the  police 
nii<xbt  levy  blackmail  on  the  wealthy  liquor 
dealers.  Mr.  Roosevelt  enforced  it  impar- 
tially against  both  rich  and  poor.  To  him  a 
dead-letter  law  was  as  bad  as  hypocrisy  in 
the  church.  When  prominent  citizens  and 
influuntial  newspapers  protested,  he  an- 
swered: 

"  1  am  placed  here  to  enforce  the  law  as 
I  find  it.  I  shall  enforce  it.  If  yon  don't 
like  the  law,  repeal  it." 

The  politicians  tried  their  best  to  entangle 

him.  but  he  eluded  them  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  invariably  speaking  the  phin.  hard 
truth— a  quality  which  must  have  astounded 
them  more  than  anything  else  that  he  did, 
so  accustomed  were  they  to  peer  for  ulterior 
motives.  This  device  Mr.  Koos*  v,  It  used 
naturally,  jnst  as  Biwnarck  often  u-se^l  it  as 
one  of  the  arts  of  ilipldmary. 

To  be  certain  that  his  jm".!!.-..  onb-rq  were 
obeyed  and  that  the  reforms  he  recom- 
mended were  carried  out,  he  pursued  the 
very  simple,  but  effective,  method  of  visiting 
the  patrolmen  of  the  force  on  fh.-ir  brat. 

P-SS  '-'^IS liaroun-al- 
Bashid  visited  the  citicens  of  Bagdad  A 


very  few  such  visits,  with  the  punishments 
which  followed,  were  (inito  enough  to  give 
the  average  policeman  a  wholesome  regard 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  aathority. 

There  never  was  a  man  who  had  a  keener 
appreciation  of  bravery  than  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
"  Every  feat  of  heroism.*'  he  says,  "  makes 
us  forever  indebted  to  tiie  man  who  per^ 
formed  it." 

Ho  was  continually  watching  for  it  and 
rewarding  it  among  his  men.  A  lank,  red- 
headed Irish  patrolman,  named  Duggan,  saw 
a  burglar  one  night,  on  i'ark  Avenue  near 
Seventieth  Street,  making  off  with  a  bundle 
of  silverware.  He  gave  chase.  The  bur^Har 
threw  away  the  bundle,  and  jumjH'd  the  fence 
that  surrounds  the  cavernous  ventilating  holes 
of  the  New  York  Central  Rulroad  tunnel. 
Duggan  followed  him.  The  burglar  ran  to 
one  of  the  holes,  hesitated,  and  jumped  a 
sheer  tw^enty  feet  to  the  tracks  below,  re- 
gardless of  the  danger  of  being  crushed  \iy 
p;i.ssin}^  trains.  Without  a  moment's  con- 
si(k'ration  Duggan  sprang  after  him,  landed 
on  him,  and  dragged  him  out  by  the  collar. 
When  the  president  of  the  Police  Board 
heard  of  that,  he  straifjhtway  Kent  for 
Duggan  and  heard  the  story  from  his  Mvm 
lips,  and  when  Duggan  went  away  he  was  a 
roundsman.  And  this  is  only  one  instance 
among  a  hundrfHi,  every  one  of  which  was  a 
link  to  bind  him  to  his  men.  They  learned 
that  he  was  as  quick  to  reward  as  he  was  to 
punish  and  that  he  had  their  welfare  at 
heart.  lYevious  to  his  administration,  a 
policeman  who  ruined  his  clothing  in  stop- 
puig  a  runaway  or  in  arresting  a  thief  was 
compelled  to  buy  a  new  suit  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. Commissioner  Roosevelt  informed 
the  force  that  he  considered  muddy  cloth- 
ing, when  muddied  in  such  a  cause,  a  badge 
of  honor,  and  that  the  Department  would 
always  make  good  the  damage. 

Mr.  lioosevelt  was  the  only  police  oiBoejr 
to  whom  the  labor  unions  of  Now  "^  ork 
came  for  counsel  on  friendly  terms.  I  du- 
ally the  police  and  the  unions  are  at  odds. 
A  small  strike,  in  which  there  was  much 
bitterness  between  the  strikers'  pickets  and 
the  patrolmen,  brought  this  condition  I^- 
eiblv  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  attention.  He 
I.romptly  called  8  meeting  of  the  leaders, 
spent  an  evening  with  them  discussing  their 
K^rievanccs,  and  finallv  made  the  very  simple 
and  sensible  suggestion  that  they  appoint 
duly  authorized  pickets,  whose  rights  the  po- 
should  protect.  After  that  there  was 
perfect  confidence  between  the  police  de- 
partment and  the  labor  unions. 
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Dynamite  bombs  liere  left  in  his  office, 

sensational  newspapers  attacked  him  with 
bitter  malice,  a  part  even  of  )m  own  board 
was  agMiiBt  him,  but  he  neither  wavered  nor 
paused.  When  a  police  captain  would  not 
obey  orders,  he  placed  him  under  arrest ;  he 
appointed  more  than  2,000  new  men  to  the 
force,  boneet  men,  and  every  one  of  them 
came  in  under  civil  service  rules,  without 
r^ard  to  politics,  religion,  or  nationality. 
Within  a  brief  half  year  from  the  day  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  appointment,  ev^y  aalooii  in 
New  York  obeyed  the  law,  crime  had  d*»- 
creased,  street  gangs  were  broken  up,  and 
police  blaekmu]  was  a  thin(?  of  the  past. 

**  In  ndministorinf^  the  police  force/*  lie 
says,  '*  we  found  that  there  was  no  need  of 
genioa,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  very  unusual  quali- 
ties. What  was  needed  was  exercise  of  the 
plain,  ordinary  virtues,  n<"  n  rather  common- 
place type,  which  all  good  citizens  should  be 
expected  to  possess.  Common  senae,common 
honesty,  courage,  energy,  resolution,  readi- 
ness to  learn,  and  desu'e  to  be  as  pleasant 
as  was  compatible  with  the  strict  perform- 
ance of  duty— these  were  the  qualities  most 
called  for." 

While  Mr.  Hoosevelt  took  no  very  active 
part  in  the  political  campaign  of  1896,  he 
was  an  ard«it  supporter  of  the  cause  of 
honest  money.  He  could  brook  no  "  quack 
cure,"  as  he  called  it,  for  financial  distress. 
It  was  during  this  political  contest  that  he 
published  an  addresH  telling  why  he  was  a 
supporter  of  i\w  Monroe  Doctrine,  an  ad- 
dress in  which  hia  stalwart  Americanism 
spoke  in  every  line, 

**  Every  tnu(  patriot."  he  wrote,  "  every 
man  of  statesmanlike  habit,  should  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  not  a  single  European 
power  will  hold  a  foot  of  American  soil.  At 
present  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  no  European  power  shall  hold 
American  territory;  hot  it  certainly  will  be- 
come necessary  if  the  timid  and  selfish  peace- 
at-any-price  men  have  their  way,  and  if  the 
I'nited  States  fails  to  check,  at  the  outset, 
Kiiropean  aggrandizement  on  this  continent." 

This  is  a  most  siprnifirant  utterance  in  view 
of  the  recent  war.  Colonel  lioosevelt  has 
fought  for  his  belief. 

AS  A  ROUGH  SIDER. 

In  1897,  Mr.  Roosevelt  lie^Mn  his  work  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  mention 
of  which  has  already  been  made.  He  re- 
Agned  on  May  6,  1808,  to  become  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  his  own  r^ment  of  Rongh 


Riders.  It  is  an  error  which  has  had  wide 
credence,  that  this  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's  first 
military  service.  As  far  back  as  1884  he 
became  a  lieutenant  of  the  ESghth  Regiment 
of  the  National  (Uiard  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  afterwards  rising  to  captain,  and  re- 
maining a  militiaman  for  more  than  four 
years.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  he  be- 
lieves in  more  than  another,  it  is  the  vahie 
of  the  warlike  qualities  of  a  nation. 

"All  the  great,  masterful  races,"  he 
says,  hBTB  been  fighting  races ;  and  the 
minute  a  race  loses  the  hard-fighting  vir- 
tues, then,  no  matter  what  else  it  may  re- 
tain, no  matter  how  skilled  in  commerce  or 
fin;ince,  in  science  or  arts,  it  has  lost  its 
proud  right  to  stand  as  the  equal  of  the 
best.  Cowardice  in  a  race,  as  in  an  indi- 
vidual, is  the  unpardonable  sin." 

History  bequeathed  the  idea  of  the  Rough 
Riders  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  knew  well 
what  Marion's  men  bad  done  in  tiie  American 
Revolution ;  how  the  Texas  Rangers  rode  in 
the  Mexican  War;  what  Andy  Jackson's 
sharp-shooters  did  in  the  War  of  1812;  and 
he  felt  that  this  arm  of  tiie  service  would  be 
invaluable  in  the  Spanish  War.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  the  rare  power  of  personal  attrac- 
tion; once  a  friend  with  him,  always  a 
friend,  and  a  warm  friend,  too.  When  he 
called  for  volunteers,  the  rough  men  '>f  the 
West  who  had  known  him  as  a  cowboy,  po- 
licemen of  New  York,  college  boys,  WalU 
Street  traders,  flocked  from  the  width  of 
the  ntitinn  to  his  standard,  and  they  were 
naturally  men  who  possessed  the  lighting 
qualities  of  their  leader.  That  was  what 
made  the  Rough  Riders.  I  t:tlk(  i  with 
a  number  of  othcers  and  troopers  m  Mr. 
RooesTelf  s  regiment  whOe  they  were  camped 
at  Montauk  Point,  and  I  found  their  admi- 
ration for  their  colonel  to  be  boundless. 
Every  man  of  them  had  something  interest- 
ing to  tell  abovt  him. 

"  Why,  he  knows  every  man  m  the  regi- 
ment by  name,"  said  one. 

"  He  spent  $5,000  of  his  own  money  at 
Santiago  to  give  ns  better  food  and  medi- 
cine." 

You  ought  to  have  seen  him  talk  when 
some  of  our  fellows  wwen't  treated  well  in 

the  hospital." 

A  young  lieutenant  told  an  incident  of  a 
night  in  the  trenches  which  well  illustrates 
by  what  means  Mr.  Roosevelt  held  his  power 
over  his  men.  It  was  the  night  of  the 
Spanish  sortie  on  the  captured  trenches. 
The  Rough  Riders  had  bdn,  sweltering  by  day 
and  shiTsring  by  nigbt»  for  i^-^^isW^oo 
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in  a  mud  ditch»  with  little  sleep  end  little 

food.  During  nearly  all  of  this  linie  Mausc  r 
bullets  sang  ov*-r  their  heads.  At  the  hour 
of  the  early  nioraiug,  when  men  are  cowards 
if  they  ever  are,  the  fusillade  increased  sud- 
denly, and  the  Spaniards  appeared  in  a  dense 
dark  line  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  For  a 
moment  the  men  in  the  trenches  stirred 
restlessly,  and  then  they  saw  Colonel  Roose- 
velt walking  calmly  along  the  top  of  the 
entrenchment  with  a  faded  blue  handker- 
chief flapping  from  the  back  of  his  hat» 
wholly  unmindful  of  the  bullets  which 
hummed  about  him  like  a  hive  of  bees.  A 
cheer  went  up,  and  culls  for  the  t'olonel  to 
come  do^n,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  rest- 
lessnesH.  "It  was  the  bravest  thing  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life, ' '  said  this  cowboy  lieotenant. 

HIS  nOMG  UFB. 

In  1886,  Mr.  iwoosevelt  married  Miss  Edith 
Kwmit  Garow,  and  they  have  five  children, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Their  home 
is  at  Sagamore  Hill,  about  three  miles  from 
Oyster  liay,  on  Ix)ng  Island  Sound.  A  big, 
roomy,  comfortable  house  stands  <hi  the  top 
of  the  liill.  Wide,  preen  vistas  open  in 
fronts  80  that  a  visitor  sitting  in  one  of  the 
hospitable  chain  on  the  veranda  may  see 
miles  of  wo(»(led,  watered  country,  a  view 
un8urpas,st'd  anywhere  on  Long  Island  Sound . 
The  rooms  within  everywhere  give  evidence, 
in  the  skins  of  bears  and  bison  and  the  splen- 
did antlers  of  elk  and  deer,  of  Mr.  Koose- 
velt's  prowess  as  a  hunter.  The  library  is 
rich  with  the  books  of  which  be  is  most  fond 
—history,  standard  Utoature,  and  huntinf(. 
Portraits  of  the  three  greatest  .\niericans, 
Lincoln,  Washington,  and  Grant,  have  the 
place  of  honor  over  the  cases,  and  there  are 
numerou.s  .spirited  animal  compositions  in 
bronze  by  Kemys,  the  American  sculptor. 
Here  Mr.  Itoosevelt  lives  and  works.  He 
never  has  been  mnch  of  a  society  man, 
but  he  has  dra\^'n  around  him  a  society  of 
his  own,  of  men  who  have  accomplished 
things  in  the  world.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Century  Club,  the  Union  I^eague,  and  other 
clubs,  and  he  is  the  organizer  of  the  Boone 
and  Crockett  Club,  of  which  he  was  for  a  long 
time  the  presMent. 

Contrary  to  a  somewhat  general  belief, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  a  wealthy  man,  as 
wealth  goes  in  a  city  like  New  York,  al- 
though he  has  a  moderate  income,  to  which 
he  has  hiir  sf"'  added  materially  by  his  liter- 
ary work,  lie  is  a  magnificent  example  of 
the  American  citiaen  of  social  portion, 


means,  and  culture  devoting  himself  to  pnblk; 

affairs.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  contempt 
with  which  he  speaks  of  the  predatory  and 
useless  rich. 

*'  There  is  not  in  the  wortd  a  more  ignoble 
charartrr."  he  says,  unsparingly,  "than 
the  mere  money-getting  Ajnerican,  insensi- 
ble to  every  duty,  regardless  of  every  prin- 
ciple, bent  only  on  amassing  a  fortune,  and 
putting  his  fortune  only  to  the  basest  uses 
-  whether  these  uses  be  to  speculate  in 
stocks  and  wreck  railroads  for  himself,  or  to 
allow  his  son  to  lead  a  life  of  foolish  and  ex- 
pensive idleness  and  gross  debauchery,  or  to 
purcliaiie  i»ome  scoundrel  of  hi^h  social  po- 
sition, foreign  or  native,  for  his  daughter. 
Such  a  man  i.s  only  the  more  dr>rgernus  if 
he  occasionally  dues  some  deed  like  founding 
a  college  or  endowing  a  cbureb,  whicn 
makes  those  gocnd  people  who  are  abo  fool- 
ish forget  his  iniquity." 

Personally,  Mr.  Roosevelt  suggests  two 
things  at  the  very  first  glance:  immense  vi> 
tality  and  nervously  active  strength,  and 
courtesy.  In  build  he  m  of  medium  height, 
thick  of  chest  and  square  of  shoulders,  and 
when  he  walks  it  is  with  a  quick-planted,  de- 
termined stej)  that  speaks  out  for  his  in- 
cessant energy.  His  face  is  round  and 
bronzed,  with  a  square  chin,  firm  lips  half 
hidden  by  a  light  mustache,  and  blue  eyes 
looking  out  shrewdly  from  thick-lensed,  iron-  • 
rimmed  spectacles.  Although  still  a  young 
man,  his  ruddy  foce  and  elastic  step  make 
him  appear  even  younger  than  he  is. 

In  ordinary  speech  he  is  direct  and  ner- 
vously vigorous,  although  courteous,  and  he 
smiles  mudi,  showing  his  teeth.  Although 
a  busy  man,  he  is  unusually  tolerant  of  inter- 
ruption, and  ready  to  exchange  a  kind  word 
or  a  greeting  with  any  one,  friend  or  stran- 
ger.  It  is  the  democracy  of  his  charact<?r. 
In  company  of  his  choosing  he  tells  a  good 
otory,  especially  if  the  tale  has  turned  on 
hunting  or  ranch  life,  and  he  tells  it  with 
humoroui"  appreciativeness. 

But  the  stamp-mark  of  the  man  is  his 
eameatnees,  his  strenuous  love  for  the  seri- 
ous business  and  responsibilities  of  life. 

Thinking  of  the  call  of  the  people  for  him 
to  become  cunciidatu  for  Governor  of  New 
York,  I  ssked  him,  '*  What  of  the  future?" 

He  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  "  I  don't 
know,"  he  said.  But  his  friends  know  that 
if  there  is  work  to  do,  in  low  places  or  high, 
and  he  is  called  upon  tode  it,  he  will  do  it 
with  earnestness,  energ}'.  and  hcmesty  of 
purpose,  and  with  the  fearless  patriotism  of 
a  tried  American  soldier.      Digitized  by  Google 
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nnHE  11.18  A.M.  express  for  the  southwest 
*  stood  under  the  great  arch  of  the  Or- 
leans railway  station  in  I'aris.  A  rather 
sumptuous  private  car  was  attached  to  the  end 
of  it,  and  Adolph  (Jerard,  a  man  who,  I'aris 
said,  looked  like  Moliere,  paced  anxiously  up 
and  down  the  platform  in  front  of  the  car, 
which  was  there  because  his  money  paid  for  it. 
'lerard  was  manager  of  the  Theatre  Tragique, 
the  company  of  which  had  been  rehearsing 
the  play  entitled  "  The  Due  de  (luise,"  for 
which  all  Paris  was  eagerly  waiting.  The 
famous  dramatist  Durand,  it  was  said,  had, 
in  the  construction  of  his  play  and  the  crea- 
•  tion  of  his  heroine,  kept  in  mind  the  require- 
ments of  that  imperious  actress  whose 
celebrity  was  world-wide,  Madame  Clement. 

There  was  an  expression  of  worr}'  on  the 
manager's  face  as  he  paced  to  and  fro,  with 
nervous  glances  now  and  then  towards  the 
door  where  a  railway  official  stood  examining 
the  tickets  of  those  who  entered  upon  the 
platform.  A  young  man  of  perhaps  twenty- 
five  descended  from  the  private  car,  and 
accosted  the  troubled  manager. 

"No  sign  of  madame  yet,  father?"  he 
asked. 

The  older  man  shook  his  head,  casting  a 
look  up  at  the  big  station  clock  whose  min- 
ote-hand  was  relentlessly  approaching  the 
figure  three  on  the  dial,  "No,"  he  said, 
mournfully,  **  she  has  not  come,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  doors  will  he  closed." 

"What  are  we  to  do,"  continued  the 
young  roan,  **  if  she  does  not  arrive?  Shall  we 
goon  lo  Blois  without  her,  or  shall  we  have  this 
carriage  detached  and  go  by  a  later  train?  " 

"Oh,  the  Lord  only  knows!"  exclaimed 
the  elder  (ierard,  raising  his  hands  tragically 
al>ove  his  head  and  letting  them  fall  hope- 


lessly to  his  sides.  *'  It  is  a  foolish  business 
at  best,  this  Blois  tour,  and  now  when  we 
can  so  ill  spare  the  time,  when  all  Paris  is 
on  the  qui  n'fc,  and  we  need  every  moment 
of  our  two  months  for  preparation,  what 
must  this  capricious  woman  do  but  hale  us 
on  a  wild  goose  chase  half  across  France. 
I  have  been  thanking  the  fates  that  she  did 
not  demand  a  special  train,  and  now  when 
all  arrangements  are  made  she  has  probably 
changed  her  mind,  without  even  taking  the 
trouble  of  informing  us." 

The  railway  officials  were  now,  with  loud 
voices,  requesting  intended  passengers  to 
take  their  places  in  the  train.  The  ticket- 
examiners  were  preparing  to  close  the  doors 
that  led  to  the  platform,  when,  at  the  very 
last  moment,  there  sailed  majestically  past 
the  portal  official  a  tall  woman  well  on  in 
middle  age,  followed  by  a  maid  canning 
wraps  and  other  impedimenta.  She  made 
entrance  as  if  the  platform  were  a  stage, 
and  indeed  the  news  of  her  presence  spread 
electrically  up  and  down,  and  many  craned 
their  necks  to  get  a  glimpse  of  her. 

"  It  is  the  great  Madame  Clement,"  ran 
the  word. 

Porters  were  obsequious  to  her,  and  the 
guards  of  the  train  touched  their  gold-laced 
caps  to  her  in  salutation  as  she  passed,  tak- 
ing little  notice  of  them  all.  France  had 
dethroned  more  than  one  queen,  yet  here 
was  another  who  demanded  and  received 
universal  adulation. 

The  change  in  the  manner  of  old  (Jerard 
was  instantaneous.  He  rapidly  approached 
the  trage<lienne,  lK)wing  and  smiling  and 
rubbing  his  hands  one  over  the  other. 

"  \h,  mv  good  Cerard,"  said  the  actress, 
•*  am  1  late'?" 
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"Oh,  no,  Madame,"  lied  the  manager, 
fawning.  "  There  is  ample  time,  and  we 
have  evsrything  prepared  for  your  comfort. 
Dejeuner  will  he  served  when  you  do  us  the 
honor  to  command  it,  any  time  you  please 
between  here  and  Blois,  and  1  sincerely  trust 
it  will  be  to  your  liking,  Mafdame.  " 

The  young  man  held  the  open  door  of  the 
private  carriage  while  his  father,  with  cring- 
ing officiousness,  assisted  Madame  Clement 
to  enter.  There  were,  in  the  lengthy  com- 
partment, some  half  dozen  actors  and  ac- 
tresses belonging  to  the  company  of  which 
Madame  was  the  star.  They  rose  as  she 
came  in ;  she  inclined  her  head  with  some 
hauteur  towards  them,  and  proceeded  to 
arrange  herself  to  her  satisfaction,  paying 
scant  regard  to  the  convenience  of  any  of 
her  traveling  companions,  an  attitude  to 
which  everyone  had  lonf:  since  become  accus- 
tomed. Hardly  was  this  accomplished  when 
the  train  drew  out  from  the  shadow  of  ^e 
station  into  the  brilliant  sunlight,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  ever  increasing  speed  through 
the  suburbs  of  Paris  towards  Orleans.  The 
manager,  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  still 
rubbing  his  hands  like  a  benignant  grocer, 
said,  addros8in<;  the  assemblaffe:  *'  We  have 
a  beautiful  day  for  uur  moat  charming  ex- 
currion;  and  for  the  little  outing,  which  I 
hope  we  shall  all  enjoy,  we  have  to  thank 
Madame  Clement.  The  Due  de  Guise,  as 
you  are  doubtless  aware,  was  murdered  in 
the  Chateau  de  Blois.  second  floor.  It  has 
been  most  opportunely  sufrf:ested  liy  Matlame 
that  it  might  be  well  for  her  leading  asso- 
ciates to  see  the  actual  surroundings  among 
which  this  tragic  event  took  place.  While 
we  are  rehearsing  the  play  which  the  illus- 
trious Durand  has  written,  it  has  been  wisely 
thought  that  if  we  view  the  scene  where  the 
culmination  occorred,  something  of  the  spirit 
of  the  time  may  influence  you,  and  thus  " 

"  Oh,  what  superb  nonsense  you  are  talk- 
ing. Father  Gerard ! "  interrupted  Madame 
Clement.  "These  poor  creatures  will  act 
neither  better  nor  worse  for  havinjr  Been  the 
room  in  which  the  murder  was  committed. 
It  is  my  caprice  that  we  go  to  Blois,  and  see 
you  to  it,  (lerard,  that  the  journals  are  in- 
formed of  our  excursion,  and  that  j>ara<n"apha 
ai-e  inserted  showing  at  what  pains  Madame 
Clement  is  to  bestow  historical  accuracy 
upon  the  dear  silly  public.  I*ut  what  is  more 
to  the  purpose  than  bonitiastic  j-peeches,  open 
a  bottle  of  chainpujj;ne  at  once,  and  cause 
dejeuner  to  he  served  as  .speedily  as  may  be. 
What  time  does  this  train  reach  Blois?  " 

''At  two  o'clock,  Madame,"  murmured 


the  abject  manager,  ettectually  crushed. 
The  younger  Gerard  writhed  under  the  con- 
tumely which  his  father  had  to  bear,  bot  all 
were  alike  helpless  in  the  august  preaenooof 
the  feminine  despot  of  the  stage. 

Promptly  at  two  o'clock  the  express  drew 
Up  at  the  station  of  Blois.  The  distinguidied 
company  descended,  and  the  private  oar  wa.^ 
uncoupled  from  the  train,  to  be  attached 
later  to  the  "  Kapide  "  fw  Paris,  which  left 
Blois  at  twelve  minutes  after  three,  giving 
them  therefore  little  niorf-  than  an  hour  to 
view  the  castle,  where,  three  centuries  be- 
fore, the  Due  de  Guise  had  been  murdend, 
while  his  brother,  the  cardinal,  met  a  simibr 
fate  the  day  after,  at  a  spot  but  a  few  yards 
distant  from  the  place  where  the  previous 
tragedy  had  been  enacted. 

At  the  foot  of  the  grand  circular  stair- 
way, the  roof  of  which  was  decorated  witb 
the  salamanders  of  Francis  I.,  the  party 
met  a  toll  and  very  beautiful  young  woouhi, 
who  held  in  her  hand  a  bunch  of  keys. 

'*  We  are  desirous,**  said  the  manager  to 
this  queenly  girl,  ' '  of  seeing  through  th«f 
chateau.  Whwe  should  we  apply  for  per* 
mission  to  do  so?*' 

*'  No  permission  is  required,"  replied  the 
girl.  "  I  shall  be  pleased  to  conduct  yon. 
Be  so  good  as  to  follow  me." 

The  girl  preceded  them  up  the  winding 
stairway,  when  her  footsteps  were  arrested 
by  the  commanding  tones  of  Madame  Clem- 
ent's voice. 

"  Stop,  girl !  "  she  cried.  "  I  have  no  wi>h 
to  explore  the  various  nooks  and  crannies  of 
this  wretched  chateau.  I  desire  you  to  take 
us  at  once  to  the  rooms  in  which  Henri  le 
P.alafn',  Ihic  de  Guise,  was  assassinated. 
We  have  no  time  to  spare,  and  I  bid  yoo 
make  haste." 

The  girl  paused,  her  right  foot  on  a  step 
above  the  one  on  which  'vr  left  rested,  and 
she  looked  over  her  shoulder  and  down  upon 
them  with  a  glance  and  action  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  great  actr  '  r- 
self.  "  If  you  will  have  the  patience  t  ' 
follow  me,  Madame  Clement,  I  shall  lead  you 
directly  to  those  apartmento." 

"  Ah,"  cried  the  ancient  manager,  ner- 
vously rubbing:  his  hands  and  speaking  with 
atfecLed  gaiety.  We  are  known,  it  seems, 
even  in  Blois.*' 

"We!"  cried  the  actress  with  fT^t 
scorn.  "  i  am  known  much  farther  afield, 
1  trust,  than  this  stupid  little  provincial 
town.  Lead  on,  girl,  and  let  us  have  lea 
chatter," 

They  entered  a  large  and  lofty  apartm^t 
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at  the  further  end  of  which  was  a  huge  fire- 
place. 

**  Here,"  said  thelwautiful  f^r\,  indicating 
the  mantelpiece,  **  Henry  of  (  Juise  stood  on 
the  morning  of  Friday  the  23d  of  December, 
1588.  Outside  the  rain  was  pouring,  and 
the  day  was  bitterly  cold,  so  the  Duke  stood 
here  and  wanned  himself,  kicking  the  burn- 
ing logs  and  eating  Brignoles  plums.  In 
different  parts  of  the  room,  seated  and 
(Standing,  were  members  of  the  king's  coun- 
cil and  numerous  courtiers,  for  the  hour 
was  six  in  the  morning,  and  no  word  had  yet 
come  from  the  king,  whose  bedchamber  was 
the  room  adjoining,  and  entered  by  that 
door  to  my  left.  The  Duke's  hat,  cloak,  and 
sword  lay  on  the  table.  A  messenger  en- 
tered from  the  king's  apartment,  and  " 

"  In  <Iod*8  name,  hussy,"  cried  .Madame 
Clement,  **  are  you  going  to  have  the  impu- 
dence to  recite  to  us  the  history  of  France? 
r»id  you  not  hear  my  order?  Show  us  quickly 
through  the  rooms." 

The  girl  drew  herself  up  with  offended 
dignity,  but  made  no  reply.    Her  words  had 


been  commonplace  enough,  but  her  enuncia- 
tion was  so  perfect  and  her  few  gestures 
so  superb,  that  the  effect  of  such  finished 
acting  upon  a  company  of  actors  had  been 
instantaneous.  The  room,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, seemed  peopled  with  .shades  of  the  past, 
and  the  rich  voice  of  the  girl  had  held  them 
all  as  by  a  spell . 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Madame,"  ventured 
young  Merard,  his  face  flushing,  "but  we 
have  ample  time,  and  .Mademoiselle  has 
interested  me  so  much  in  the  beginning  of 
the  story,  that,  I  confess,  I  should  like  to 
hear  it  through  to  the  end." 

The  unfortunate  father  of  the  over-bold 
young  man  gazed  at  him  in  mute,  amazed 
be.seechment,  and  the  great  tragedienne 
turned  upon  him  like  an  enraged  tigress. 

"  How  dare  you?  "  she  cried. 

"  Oh,  Adolph,  Adolph,"  pleaded  the  fath- 
er, "  apologize  to  iladame.  You  do  not 
think  what  you  are  saying,  my  son." 

"  I  willingly  apologize  to  Madame."  re- 
plied young  Oerard,  "if  I  have  said  any- 
thing to  give  her  offen.se.    I  merely  wished 
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in  suggest  that  it  is  somewhat  futile  to  come  we  are  not  here  to  be  the  victims  of  your 

two  hundred  kilometers,  or  thereabout,  from  rural   sulkiness.     Say  your  lesson,  par- 

I'aris  in  order  to  rush  through  these  rooms  rot." 

as  if  we  were  riders  at  the  Hippodrome."  "  Madame,"  replied  the  girl,  '*  in  the 
An  expression  of  agony  came  upon  the  guard's  room  I  spoke,  and  you  rudely  corn- 
face  of  his  dowTi-trodden  father  us  he  saw  manded  me  to  be  silent.    In  the  king's 
the  effect  of  his  son's  words  upon  the  ac-  chamber  I  am  silent,  and  you  rudely  com- 


tre.ss.    What  that 
thoroughly  an- 
gered woman  might 
have    .said  never 
will  be  known,  for 
the  girl,  already  at 
the  door  leading 
out    of  the 
guard's  hall, 
spoke  in  a  tone 
of  calm  and 
cutting  clarity. 

"Will  you  be 
so  condescend- 
ing as  to  follow 
me   into  the 
king's  chamber? 
My  time  is  limited, 
and  I  can  give  tmU 
a  certain  amount 
of  it  to  those  who 
pass  through  the.se 
rooms.  lfyouwi.sh 
to  engage  in  pri- 
vate discussions 
you  can  do  .so  in 
the  courtyard  Inf- 
low, where  doubt- 
less other  visitors 
are  now  waiting 
for  me." 

Madame  Clement 
was  so  thunder- 
struck at  the  girl's 
audacity  that  for  a 
moment  she  was 
speechless,  and  be- 
fore she  had  col- 
lected her  wits,  the 
whole  party  was  in 
the  smaller  room  on  the  north  front  of  the 


"Thf  roftm 


mand  me  to  speak. 
Madame,  I  find 
some  difficulty  in 
plea.sing  you." 

"  You  impudent 
jade,  how  dare  you 
so  address  your- 
self to  me?  .AjH 
parently  you 
know  to  whom 
you  speak, 
therefore  speak 
respectfully." 

"  Respect, 
.Madame,"  said 
the  girl,  "  al- 
ways commands  re- 
spect. On  the  walls 
of  this  building  are 
jjraven  the  words, 
*  Liberty.  Ekjual- 
ity.  Fraternity,* 
I  considered  you 
my  equal,  Madame, 
until  your  language 
and  your  manner 
to  me  too  clearly 
proclaimed  you  my 
inferior;  I  cannot, 
therefore,  regard 
you  with  feelings 
of  fraternity,  and 
I  exercise  my  lib- 
erty in  saying  to 
you,  that  if  you  do 
not  treat  me  with 
ci\nlity,  I  will  lock 
the  doors  ujK)n  you 
and  refuse  to  con- 
duct you  further." 
"  You  vixen! "  cried  the  actre.ss,  "  I  shall 


chateau,  where  King  Henry  111.  had  slept,  make  you  smart  for  this.    The  moment  I 

They  were  all  deeply  agitated,  but  pretended  return  to  Paris,  I  shall  .see  friends  of  mine  in 

not  to  be  so.    They  gazed  about  the  room  the  government  and  have  such  a  custodian 

and  through  the  windows  at  the  street  be-  as  you  are  turned  out  into  the  streets,  where 

low,  while  their  conductor  stood  silent  like  you  doubtless  belong." 
an  offended  goddess,  and  was  about  to  precede      The  girl  laughed  in  rippling  tones,  rich  and 

them,  without  .s|>eaking.  into  the  third  room  melodious,  and  unle.ss  one  caught  the  flash 

when  .Miidame  Clement  addressed  her  in  a  of  her  beautiful  eyes,  the  mistake  might  have 

voice  trembling  with  anger.  been  made  that  she  was  not  angr)'. 

"What   happened  in  this  room?"  she      "There."  she  said.  i)4)inting  to  a  spot 

cried.    "  I  would  have  vou  understand  that  near  the  wall,  "  the  Due  de  (  iui.se  fell  and 
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died,  having  fought  his  way,  covered  with  least  to  injure  me.    I  am  a  Parisian,  like 

forty  wounds,  from  the  third  room  lieyond.  yourselves,  at  Hlois  for  a  short  holiday. 

We  now  enter  the  adjoining  chapel,  where  The  old  man  who  is  cu.stodian  of  the  chateau 

prayers  were  being  said  for  the  success  of  knows  nothing  of  my  presence  here,  for  he 

the  crime."  is  bed-ridden  through  honorable  wounds  re- 

To  the  great  relief  of  the  old  manager  ceived  in  the  service  of  his  country ;  it  is  his 
there  were  no  further  hostilities  until  the  wife  and  daughter  who  usually  conduct  visit- 
party  found  itself  again  in  the  courtyard,  ors  through  the  chateau.  1  have  taken  their 
The  manager,  with  a  sigh  of  comfort,  offered  place  to-day  because  they  are  absent  at 
their  conductor  a  piece  of  gold.  Seuvre,  where  the  wife's  sister  is  ill.  You 

*'  Stop!  "  cried  Madame  Clement.  "  You  may  perhaps  have  power  to  injure  this  poor 
shall  pay  her  exactly  what  the  law  allows,  family,  but  I  warn  you  that  if  you  do,  I  have 
and  nothing  more.  One  franc  for  each  per-  a  brother  on  the  staff  of  a  leading  Paris  jour- 
son."  nal  to  whom  I  shall  tell  every  word  that  has 

"  Madame  is  right,"  replied  the  girl.  "  I  been  spoken,  and  you,  Madame  Clement,  will 
will  give  you  the  change.  Monsieur ;  I  have  wake  one  fine  morning  to  find  all  Paris  laugh- 
it  here  in  my  pocket,"  ing  at  you  and  commenting  on  your  bad. 

The  old  man  held  out  his  hand,  and  she  manners.    If  I  may  modestly  state  my  appre- 

counted  the  silver  pieces  into  it.  hension,  1  fear  a  tickle  world  will  say,  that 

"  That  is  a  franc  too  much,  Mademoi-  for  once  Madame  Clement  met  a  more  ac- 

selle,"  said  the  manager.  complished  actress  than  herself." 

The  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders.  Before  any  reply  could  be  made,  the  girl, 

*'  I  refuse  to  accept  a  franc  for  Madame  with  a  low  bow  that  seemed  to  include  the 

Clement.    She  has  journeyed  through  the  whole  party,  turned  and  fled  rapidly  up  the 

chateau  as  my  guest,  and  I  should  like  you  stair. 

to  know,  Madame,  that  all  your  interest  with      It  was  a  sombre  and  silent  procession  that 

the  government  will  not  enable  you  in  the  walked  to  the  railway  station  and  entered 
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man,  "  there  isn't  a  woman  in 
my  company  except  the  Mad- 
•wtf.  ame  who  can  take  the  part  of 

Catherine." 

Don't  trouble  about  that, 
father,"  replied  the  son.  "  I 
have  an  actress  in  my  eye  for 
the  part,  who  will  burst  upon 
rari8  with  all  the  brilliancy  of 
a  sky  rocket." 

"  (lood  heavens!  "  cried  the 
old  man  eagerlv.  *'  Who  is 
she,  Adolph?  Do'l  know  her?  " 

"  You  may  have  seen  her. 
hut  I  doubt  if  you  know  her." 

.\.s  he  spoke  the  "  Ilapide  " 
came  thundering  in,  and  the  old 
man  hurried  towards  the  pri- 
vate car,  the  transient  elation 
which  he  had  felt  when  his  son 
spoke  of  the  new  actress  rapidly 
evaporating  as  he  thought  of 
his  two  hours'  journey  with  the 
displeased  queen  of  tragedy. 

* '  Oh,  .\dolph, ' '  he  beseeched, 
**  you  will  apologize  to  her,  my 
l>oy,  for  my  sake?  And  don't 
mind  anything  she  says,  and 
don't  reply,  if  you  do  not  wish 
■■  That ,tid not (nterftrtyeiih their ibtMnafirrin^t:  -  to  bring  your  father  to  an  Un- 
timely grave." 

the  waiting  car.  The  *'  Kapide  "  had  not  yet  '*  I  have  a  better  plan  than  that,  father," 
come  in  from  the  west.  said  Adolph.    "  I  will  go  on  to  Paris  by  a 

Father  and  son  walked  together  up  and  later  train.  You  see,  1  am  not  in  the  cast, 
down  the  platform,  and  the  old  man's  famil-  and  it  won't  matter.  You  can  si>eak  sooth- 
iar  action  resembled  the  wringing  of  his  ingly  to  the  Madame.  ;is  is  your  custom,  and 
hands.  He  w;is  in  a  stiite  of  the  deepest  throw  all  the  blame  on  my  shoulders.  I 
dejection.  should  only  be  a  marplot  at  best." 

"  Oh,  Adolph,  Adolph."  he  cried.  "  There      '*  Well,  perhaps  there  is  wisdom  in  that," 
will  be  much  to  pay  for  this  day's  work,  mused  the  old  man,  entering  the  carriage. 
What  are  we  to  do?    (.)h,  what  are  we  to      .\dolph  (lerard  saw  the  "  Kapide"  di.sap- 
do?"  pear;  then,  with  a  laugh,  he  turned  and 

"There  is  plenty  of  time,"  replied  the  walked  again  to  the  chateau.  The  girl  with 
young  man.  soothingly.  "  lUirand's  play  the  keys  looked  up  as  ho  approached  the  foot 
cannot  jKKssibly  come  on  for  two  nionlhs  yet,  of  the  grand  stairway,  and  .she  smiled  without 
and  the  Madame  cannot  break  her  contract  evincing  surpri.se  at  seeing  him. 
with  you  until  the  run  of  the  *  Princess  I)i-  *'  Mademoiselle,"  siud  Adolph.  raising  his 
aboline '  ends.  If  she  cuts  up  rough  alnjul  hat  with  the  utmost  courte.sy,  "  would  you 
the  *  Due  de  duise.'  you  can  keep  the  *  Prin-  do  me  the  honor  to  conduct  me  to  the  room 
cess*  running  and  hold  the  .Madame  to  her  in  which  the  Due  de  <  Jui.se  w;is  assassinated?  " 
contract."  "  With  pleiusure.  Monsieur."  replied  the 

"It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that.  .Adolph,  girl,  with  a  graceful  inclination  that  would 
but  you  forget  that  I  also  am  under  con-  have  been  difficult  to  excel  by  the  most 
tract  to  pro<luce  Durand's  tragedy."  stately  lady  in  the  land.    "  The  charge  will 

"  Nothing  can  be  esusier."  replied  .\dolph,  be  one  franc,"  and  her  merry  laugh  echoed 
jauntily.     "  There  is  the  Theatre  Apollon  in  the  old  courtyard. 

vacant.  I  should  take  that,  if  I  were  you,  "  .Mademoiselle,  1  assure  you  the  plea.sure 
and  so  bring  out  Durand's  play."  of  accompanying  you  would  be  cheap  at  a 

"  Hut,  my  dear  son,"  objected  the  old  thou.s;uid." 
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"Oh,  it  is  quite  plain,"  she  said  to  him 
over  her  shoulder,  as  she  lightly  mounted 
the  stair,  *'  that  I  have  at  last  engaged  in 
my  proper  avocation.  If  there  were  many 
tourists  so  generous  as  you  are,  I  might 
soon  bu}'  the  castle  itself  from  the  govern- 
ment," 

They  were  now  in  the  guard's  hall. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  if  Madame  Clement  did 
not  use  her  influence  to  dispossess  you." 

"  WTiat  a  dreadful  woman!"  cried  the 
girl,  with  something  almost  resembling  a 
shudder.  "  And  to  think  that  up  to  this 
day  I  have  worshiped  her  from  afar." 

"  She  is  a  beast,"  said  Adolph,  with  con- 
viction, "  and  must  keep  everyone  round 
her  in  terror  or  she  is  not  happy." 

"  But  a  great  actress,"  sighed  the 
girl. 

'*  You  have  seen  her  on  the  stage 
then?" 

"  Oh,  often,  and  always  nearly  cried 
my  eyes  out." 

**  That  did  not  interfere  with  their 
flashing  fire  to-day.    I  never  saw  anything 
more  magnificent,"  cried  the  enthusiastic 
young  man,  looking  the  admiration  he  felt. 

The  girl  veiled  the  brilliants  under  discu 
sion,  and  fixed  her  gaze  on  the  floor  that  the 
t>uc  de  Guise  had  trodden  when  he  departed 
on  his  fatal  mission. 

"  The  elderly  gentleman  is  your  father,  is 
be  not,  and  manager  of  the  Theatre  Tra- 
gique?  I  have  often  heard  of  him,  but  nevtT 
saw  him  before.  I  did  not  think  so  distin- 
guished a  man  could  be  so  cowed  and  brow- 
beaten by  any  woman." 

".\las,"  replied  the  young  man  with  a 
sigh,  '*  we  are  all  the  victims  of  some 
woman,  if  not  in  one  way,  then  in  another. 
My  name,"  he  continued,  "is  .Adolph  (Jer- 
ard.  May  I  have  the  happiness  of  learning 
yours,  .Mademoiselle?" 

"  I'auline  Ducharme,"  she  answered,  look- 
ing up  at  him.  "  But  1  thought,  Monsieur 
•ierard,  that  you  came  to  study  ancient  his- 
tory, and  not  to  learn  anything  so  modem 
as  my  undistinguished  name." 

"  It  need  not  remain  undistinguished,"  he 
cried,  with  enthusiasm.  "  I  am  sure  you  are 
an  actress." 

"  My  friends  have  flattered  me  by  calling 
roe  80.  1  had  a  small  part  at  the  Theatre 
Apollon  until  it  closed,  then  I  came  here  to 
reel  and  study.  Monsieur  (jerard,  I  shall  be 
perfectly  frank  with  you.  This  morning  a 
white  dove  with  a  leaf  in  its  beak  alighted 
tor  a  moment  on  my  window-sill.  1  had  been 
praying  to  my  saint  for  success,  and  when  1 


saw  the  bird  I  knew  that  my  chance  would 
come  to-day.  A  dove  brought  back  a  branch 
to  the  ark  to  show  that  the  waters  had 
abated.    When  I  saw  Madame  Clement  this 


*'  Thrrr  tram  an  trprt—Inn  of  teorry  on  f A<  manOgrr'*  fare." 

morning,  my  heart  leaped  with  joy,  and  I 
said  to  myself,  my  chance  is  coming  from 
the  hands  of  a  woman  I  have  adored  ever 
since  I  was  a  little  girl.  But  when  you  spoke, 
Monsieur,  I  knew  it  was  to  come  through 
you.  I  was  waiting  for  you  at  the  foot  of 
the  stair  when  you  returned." 

"  I  had  hoped,"  said  the  young  man  in  a 
plaintive  tone,  "  that  your  desire  to  see  me 
return  might  be  partly  personal,  as  well  as 
theatrical." 

The  girl  laughed  brightly,  and  looked 
frankly  into  his  eager  eyes.  "If  that  were 
true."  she  said,  "  you  would  not  expect  me 
to  confe.ss  it.  Therefore  let  us  leave  the  per- 
sonal element  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  turn 
our  minds  entirely  towards  the  actor  and  the 
actress  and  not  towards  the  man  and  the 
woman.  I  know  you  are  an  actor,  for  I 
have  seen  you  play,  although  you  are  not  in 
the  present  cjust  at  the  Theatre  Tragique. 
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You  have  your  foot  on  the  boards,  and  the 
^de  world  lies  beforo  you.   I  want  yon  to 

f'xteKl  a  hand  to  me,  and  help  ir'-  ♦n  a  posi- 
tion un  the  stage.  If  I  cannot  muintain  it, 
then  let  me  sink :  all  I  want  is  my  chance." 

As  the  girl  .said  this  she  seemed  to  grow 
in  stature,  tall  as  slie  w:m.  Her  voice  ranj? 
with  a  confidence  that  contirmed  the  young 
man's  opinion  of  her  histrionic  abilities,  and 
little  as  his  imagination  needed  spur,  he  saw 
before  him  a  woman  who  could  adequately 
impersoiuite  the  Catherine  into  whose  actual 
apartments  below  led  the  narrow  winding 
secret  stainvay  near  which  they  stood. 

"  You  shall  have  your  chance,"  he  cried. 
"  Dorand  has  written  a  great  play  called 
'  The  Due  de  'luise.'  He  has  taken  some 
liberties  with  histor>',  and  Cath«•^in^^  the 
queen,  is  the  heroine.  Madame  Clement  has 
been  blowing  hot  and  cold  for  months  past, 
dri%ing  the  dramatic  author  to  the  verge  of 
distraction.  Several  times  we  have  come  to 
a  deadlock,  the  Madame  wishing  more  lines 
put  in  or  others  changed,  and  Durand  ob- 
stinately inflexible,  as  he  has  every  ri^lit  to 
be,  and  my  poor  father  the  buffer  between 
them.  One  day  she  is  enthnsiastic  about  the 
character,  another  she  will  not  play  it  on 
any  terms,  and  we  have  to  circle  on  our 
knees  about  her.  i  am  tired  of  Madame's 
attitude  myself,  and  my  father's  reason  is 
totterinfi;.  I»iir:md  has  fled  t(»  the  country, 
and  no  one  knows  where  he  hides.  Y'ester- 
day  Madame  was  all  for  the  play,  and  notb' 
ing  would  do  but  my  father  must  get  a 
private  car  to  brinix  her  and  part  of  the  com- 
pany to  Hluis.  1  don't  know  why  they  as- 
sassmated  the  I>uc  de  Guise,  but  if  he  made 
himself  half  so  ohjectinnahle  a?  Madame 
Clement,  1  can  find  it  in  my  heart  to  for- 
give his  murderers.    Now  i  feel  it  in  ray 


heart  that  the  Madame  is  going  to  make  the 
final  outburst  and  revolt  t<Hlay.   She  hasn't 

changed  her  mintl  for  twenty-four  hours,  so 
a  revolution  is  due.  You  live  in  Blois, 
Mademoiselle;  may  I  venture  to  ask  your 
address?  " 

"  I  live  with  my  father,  No.  16  Rue  de 

Tours." 

"Very  well,"  said  Adolph,  noting  down 

the  number  and  street.  "  1  will  go  to  Paris 
at  once,  and  if  things  are  as  I  hope  to  find 
them,  I  shall  brietly  console  my  father,  then 
return  here,  bringing  ^\ith  nie  a  copy  of  the 
play.  Old  Durand  takes  the  '  f'igaro  '  wher- 
ever he  is,  so  1  shall  put  an  advertisement  in 
that  paper,  which  he  alone  will  understand. 
When  he  communicates  with  me,  I  shall  in- 
<luce  him  to  come  to  Blois  and  coach  yon  in 
your  part." 

**  But  may  not  Monsieur  Daraad  object  to 
BO  unknown  a  person  as  I  taking  the  leading 
part  in  his  great  plav?  " 

"Object?  Oh,  no!  How  little  you  un- 
derstand the  conceit  of  the  successful  dra- 
matic author;  it  quite  equals  that  of  N!:ifl:!me 
Clement  herself.  This  is  why  my  poor  father 
is  ground  between  them.  Durand  fully  be- 
lieves his  play  would  be  a  success  if  it  were 
acted  by  chimney-sweep?.  And  now,  adieu. 
Mademoiselle,  i  must  return  bv  slow  train 
to  Paris." 

For  an  account  of  La  Pauline's  tremendous 
success  in  Durand's  now  celebrated  play,  the 
reader  is  refeired  to  files  of  the  PariBian 
papers  of  that  year.  So  well  did  Mademoi- 
selle [hicharme  enact  the  love  scenes  of  the 
drama  with  Monsieur  .\dolph  (ierard,  that 
they  seemed  to  have  carried  their  respective 
parts  into  private  life,  for  the  same  journals 
have  related  that  they  began  their  wedding 
journey  at  Tours. 


RAJA  SlNdH  AXI)  OTHER  ELEPllAXTS. 

Bv  \V.  A.  Fhakkb, 
.^tithior  tif  "  KInit  tm  m  Itay."  "  <iml  «ml  itii<  I'limti."  «ii<l  othrr  M<»rli-«. 

AN  elephant  can  run  a  mile  in  a  little  over  man  c&n  run.    It  destroys  the  glamour  of 

five  minutes — perhaps  a  minute  or  two  the  elephant's  charge  that  we  stumble  up 

over,  but,  at  that  rate  of  going,  a  minute  or  «igainst  in  hunting  stories.    1  timed  the  ele- 

so  one  way  or  the  other  docs  not  matter,  phants  my.self  in  an  eh  fihant  race  at  a  great 

It's  not  very  fast  going  when  we  think  of  fair  which  is  held  yearly  a  tew  miles  outside 

the  Empire  State  Expnes,  Jimmy  Michael  of  Heerut,  in  India. 

en  wheels.  J^alvator.  and  a  lot  of  other  .'Speedy  Wheth-T  'he  elephants  w.-r.-  trainetl  fine 

things.    It's  not  even  a.^  fast  as  a  trained  or  not  i  cannot  say.  They  looke<i  as  though 

Note     Tbc  llluntraiiuuM  uu  {Mins  41  anJ  4.1  art-  friHii  }4tui4i(n'apli*  by  Wntti  &  Skm).  tUittruou.  Uumuih, 
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.   takt  a  mjultil  alotii/  to  »ee  tkal  it  inu  alt  tiraiifhl 


and  a*ui«  it  i»." 


four  ice-houses  had  been  brought  out  on  the 
track  to  break  a  record.  They  were  as  hard 
to  start  as  four  sprinters.  One  old  fellow 
with  a  mastodon's  head  seemed  to  think  it 
was  a  fool's  game,  and  deliberately  turned 
his  tail  on  the  starter.  His  mahout  (driver) 
coaxed  him'  with  an  iron  prod  like  a  boat 
hook-  There  was  a  little  fellow,  a  baby, 
about  five  feet  high,  who  concluded  that  he 
would  like  to  do  the  old  fellows  up.  He  had 
not  been  entered,  it  seemed  -probably  it  was 
not  a  boy's  race— but  he  was  bound  to  start 
with  them. 

Finally  they  got  away— the  baby  in  the 
lead.  It  was  a  capital  start,  old  ^lastodon 
st*med  to  think,  for  he  jockeyed  the  others 
and  made  play  to  keep  the  baby  in  front 
with  his  trunk.  The  pace  was  not  terrific  ; 
it  was  more  majestic  more  like  four  bams 
being  gently  blown  along  by  the  wind.  Some- 
body shouted  an  order,  and  a  hive  of  natives 
swarmed  over  the  course  and  side-tracked 
the  baby.  Then  the  elders  freshened  to  the 
race    they  strained  every  nerve. 

I  had  a  stop-watch  out,  timing  them.  At 
the  half  mile,  just  opposite  the  little  stand, 
they  had  done  it  in  2.30.    That  gait  was  no 


good  for  a  stop-watch.  It  seemed  folly  to 
time  such  huge  creatures  with  a  fussy,  tick- 
ing little  thing  like  a  watch  ;  a  grandfather's 
clock  would  have  done  better.  1  put  it  away 
in  my  pocket,  and  bet  a  Haji  five  rupees  on 
Mastodon. 

The  natives  had  smuggled  the  baby  back 
past  the  stand,  and  lay  in  wait  with  him  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  finish.  It  was  a 
one-mile  course,  and  the  elephants  would 
finish  where  they  had  started  from,  in  front 
of  the  atjind.  There  was  as  much  cheering 
and  bad  language  as  on  Derby  day.  There 
was  plenty  of  time  for  it.  .\s  the  four  pon- 
derous fellows  came  laboring  along,  the 
natives  slipped  the  baby  in  front  of  them, 
and  he  came  sidling  along  merrily,  his  little 
pig  eyes  gleaming  with  fun,  and  old  Masto- 
don caressing  him  softly  with  the  fingers  of 
his  huge  trunk.  But  it  was  not  in  the 
Koran  that  the  Haji  should  pay  me  that 
five  rupees,  becau.se  of  the  baby  elephant. 
•Vnd  because  of  that  race  1  know  the  ele- 
phant is  not  the  swiftest  thing  on  earth,  by 
several  minutes  to  the  mile. 

It  is  difiicult  to  size  up  the  horse-power  of 
an  elephant.    Looking  at  his  legs,  in  their 
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poet-Ilk.-  immensity,  one  would  not  hesitate 
to  build  a  fair-sized  bri'-k  mttniT^^  on  hi? 
back. ;  but  as  his  strengia  i.>  u.-^uaily  era- 
ployed  to  move  things  laterally,  we  have 
no  nile  to  mea^sure  him  by.  I  saw  a  big 
fellow  tested  once  in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens in  Oalcatta.  It  was  not  a  scientific 
illvestiKati'  *n ;  it  was  not  the  result  of  an 
argument  it  was  simply  done  to  amuse  peo- 
ple. It  was  a  tug-oi-war  between  one  of 
these  saiinsls  and  tiiirty-five  saflors.  The 
•/It-phant  ri'tt  pull  \\ith  hl>  h;inds  his 
trunk—  but  was  hitched  up  in  regular  fash- 
ion by  hamt^  to  a  long  rope.  Thirty-five 
lusty  sailors  laid  hold  of  the  other  end,  and 
the  word  was  given.  Ho  pulled  for  the 
honor  of  his  native  jungles ;  but  slowly, 
steadily,  the  adlora  worked  Um  Wkward. 
The  mahout  plied  hi.~  j;ua.l.  an-l  the  elephant 
trnmp^'tefl  in  anger,  but  it  was  no  use. 
Thai  vv;ts  hii  horse-power — thirty-five  sailors. 

When  I  lived  in  Ran*;oon  a  friend  of  mine 
had  much  t'»  d  i  with  the  elephants  at  the 
saw-milla  there.  The  saw-mills  of  Kangoon 
and  Sfambnein  gfve  daily  the  greatest  elephant 
show  on  earth.  All  the  little  tricks  these 
clever  giants  do  in  shows  are  ti^y  and  poor 
in  comparison. 

I  was  in  the  office  of  my  frtoML  the  hi? 
mill  ou-ner.  one  afternoon,  when  a  loin- 
ciothed  native,  steamin'*  with  perspiration, 
rushed  in,  and  salaaming;  deeply,  handed  him 
a  note.  I  recognized  the  man  as  a  coolie 
froTT  the  mill.  >'  «mcthinfr  serious  had  hap- 
pened, i  judged  from  his  frightened  looL  I 
watched  my  friendPs  face  narrowly.  I  might 
as  well  have  studied  the  moon :  there  was 
only  a  look  of  blank,  utter  amazement  on  it. 
He  handed  m«  the  note— this  is  what  I 
read : 

H' -i  — I  w..:',.;  bring  ia  your  honor's  kin! 
Tf'  ..f  '.:  =  '.hr-  capr,->T»  if  a  <^fmfnte«i  mad  elephant, 
aa-i  sj-k  {  r  y.-ir  t'jn.-r"?  tnitmctiynit  in  the  3ain«'.  He 
it  bcMiir  bard  one,  Moi  nonritbsUsdiog  Umt  be  ha* 
tltr^tr  ni<-iiied  tirirtr-iferve  of  hto  defttnrt  tvUthreti. 
hr  r-  *  r  :T';*-r'  -:-._v  ir.:--'-.'.  ■•d  all  hannp  a  simili- 
tB-ir  •■■  •■.■«  icrr.'!.  :r,  :t.r  a;.:»-.-inr!<>f  "f  d'-tn^-^ti'-  miloh 
bgrf  i!  -T*.  iz  l  :h^rva:'>r.  H<-  r^iii  rakkd  all  the  til- 
Lici*-  :=  tr.«  eovirvM  of  2  Inrtsioa.  aikd  the  cooli«!« 
zxtd  n-  are  Iritt'.yn  ftor  tlie  Utw  and  peraoos.  a]- 
ti»"-i£h  he  haj«  iK-t  jt-K  cntthwl  th^  rean.-h-r^rht.T. 
only  the  itf  I--'  th-  ••owa.    Sir.  The^-bald  i* 

U>  MHAfl  mt viLier* -!~:  '.L^'  iwrio^*  >k. •;'-'ijr::>.  Th." 
fire  liaes  *n  swiitiog  tn*  nh»n.*t*r*  r?rr:  .-.li  -hf 
ate  wMtt  wpfk  is  f«ar  aad  trembling.  A  qaick  re- 
9pnatt  vfl]  ever  be  ^tefd  to  toot  nxwt  hanble 

R-  Ra¥  v:_:N..rM. 

"ll  set-m.-;  a  aeriuus  busines^s,"  I  .■vud.  look- 
ing at  Rathtione  (that  wa^  hi.^  nam*- 1. 
**  Yea,"  he  aasweivd ;  "  Ui«  Baboo  has  got 


it  slightly  tangled  up.  Old  r:.i '  i  Singh's  on 
the  rampage.  I'm  sure,  and  if  it  is  he,  therell 
be  the  very  deuce  to  pay.  He  takes  these 
streaks  sometimes ;  but  ifs  usually  some 
budma.-;h  of  a  mahout  stealing  hi.';  fofHl.  or 
trying  to  work  him  after  the  whistle  blows 
for  dhiner,  or  something  of  that  sort,  that 
stirs  him  up.  But  he's  a  regular  Sheitan 
(devil)  when  he  gets  going.  We'll  drive  out 
there.    Will  you  go  ? "  he  asked. 

"I  won't  have  tiie  old  Raja  shot  if  I  can 
help  it,"  he  saiii.  as  we  bowled  along  in  the 
tom-tom  behind  his  gray  Pegu  pony.  He's 
worth  a  good  £400 ;  but  it  isn't  that.  He 
knows  more  than  any  man  I've  got  woridag 
about  the  place.  He  i^aved  my  lifp  once : 
but  it's  a  long  story  ;  I  haven't  time  to  tell 
it  now." 

We  had  arrived  at  the  mill.  Things  were 
in  an  uproar.  The  coolies  had  cleared  out ; 
none  of  the  other  elephants  were  working  ; 
in  fact,  the  mill  was  shot  dov^n. 

Raja  .s'ingh  was  over  in  the  coolie  lines, 
they  said,  playii^  basket-ball  with  the  little 
bamboo  hnts.  we  conld  hear  a  smash  once 
in  a  while,  like  a  tree  dra^^ing  its  branches 
down  through  other  trees  as  it  fell  in  the 
jungle.  Then  a  cheery  note  of  triumph  from 
Raja  Singh's  melodions  trumpet  He  was 
ha\ing  a  merry  time,  and  all  to  him.^elf.  He 
had  thrown  his  mahout  on  the  top  of  a  huge 
pile  of  slabs  before  starting  on  his  voyage 
of  destmctioo.  That  was  a  lue^  cbaiwe 
for  the  mahout. 

A  Calcutta-made  pony  cart  had  been 
standing  in  front  of  the  maaageKs  bimgalow 
when  Kaja  ?ingh  .<tarte<l  on  hi.-<  jamboree. 
Its  bright  red  wheels,  yellow  running-gear, 
^d  black  body,  polished  like  lacquer-work, 
excited  his  curiosity.  He  picked  it  to  pieces 
a.''  a  h<iy  di?.<?erto=  a  watch.  He  .seemed  t^ 
like  the  wheels  best  -even  the  spokes  had  to 
come  ont  of  their  hnbe.  It  was  a  poor  toy — 
it  did  not  last  long.  The  hamioo  huts  were 
better-  there  were  more  of  them.  I  learned 
about  the  niaiiuui  and  the  cart  while  Kath- 
bone  was  preparing  bis  net  for  the  capture. 
The  Baboo  who  had  written  the  letter  told 
me.  He  demolished  English  even  as  Raja 
Singh  laid  the  coolie  lines  waste.  His  his- 
tory of  how  things  were  going,  the  things 
pertaining  to  Raja  Singh,  wa?  of  a  con^>lex 
nature.  "  He  is  exuberant  bad  fellow,"  he 
assured  me.  **  My  house-gods  are  didooated 
l>eeau.<e  of  his  illogical  discipline."  It  was 
really  t  *o  hiui.  After  the  Baboo  had  gone 
to  so  much  p;itii-  acjuire  a  good  English 
education.  Raja  Singh  had  flattened  out  bis 
house  as  though  it  was  only  a  coolie's  hat. 
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Rathbone  had  one  good  fighting  elephant. 
He  was  a  sort  of  fox-terrier  elephant.  He 
was  good-natured  himself,  and  never  gave 
any  trouble ;  but  nothing  pleased  him  so 
much  as  to  get  a  big  logging-chain  in  his 
trunk,  and  go  at  a  budmash  mate  and  lam- 
baste the  evil  spirits  out  of  him.  They  called 
him  the  "Phoongye"  (priest),  because  he 
was  a  dirty  snuff-color — something  like  a 
native  priest's  robe.  Close  by,  at  the  other 
companj^s  mill,  was  anothei  elephant  that 
would  work  with  the  Phoong>'e  in  their  little 
chastising  game. 

Rathbone  soon  got  these  two  together ; 
also  two  or  three  acres  of  coolies,  and  Raja 
Singh  began  to  find  things  warming  uj)  a  bit. 
He  had  been  lamenting  that  the  coolie  houses 
wouldn't  stand  up  and  fight ;  the  coolies 
themselves  ran  away— it  was  uninteresting. 
When  the  Phoongye  and  his  mate  swooped 
down  upon  him,  Raja  thought  it  fine  fun  at 
first :  he  didn't  know  they  were  organized. 
But  when  the  big  chains  made  play  on  his 
ribs  and  about  his  cabbage-leaf-shaped  ears, 
he  began  to  take  thought  with  himself.  The 
I'hoongj'e  was  good  at  the  battering-ram 
business,  too  ;  so  was  his  mat*; ;  they  battered 


Raja  Singh  back  and  forth  between  them 
until  he  was  glad  to  .stand  still  while  a  chain 
was  made  fast  to  his  hind  leg,  just  above  the 
foot.  Then  he  was  chained  to  a  big  tree, 
and  left  to  cogitate  upon  the  evil  of  losing 
his  temper. 

"  He'll  be  all  right  in  a  few  days,"  said 
Rathbone,  "  but  it's  expensive  business  pay- 
ing for  broken  limbs  and  damaged  houses. 
Every  coolie  that  he  has  even  frightened 
will  want  backshish." 

The  next  time  1  saw  Raja  Singh  he  was 
calmly  pulling  great  slabs  from  a  pile  at  the 
tail  end  of  the  saw,  and  carting  them  away 
to  a  distance.  I  sat  down  and  watched  him, 
I  and  the  verbose  Baboo.  A  mahout  was 
perched  on  his  back  on  an  old  gunny-bag  pad, 
but  his  office  was  a  sinecure.  The  Raja  was 
doing  all  the  work,  and  the  thinking,  too. 
He  would  draw  six  or  eight  huge  slabs  from 
the  pile  with  his  trunk,  place  them  very 
evenly  together,  pass  a  chain  around  them, 
run  it  through  the  slip  hook  in  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion,  and  attach  himself  by  his 
traces  to  the  load.  Then  he'd  move  off 
majestically,  swinging  his  trunk  back  and 
forth,  as  though  he  were  some  great  piece 


Ih*  Pkoimgiif  trat  piliHg  iiuurt  limhfr  .   .   ,  ii /iMtt  mfUtut  iinti  murr,  ami  our  ttrtHty /ret  Iuh^/ " 
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of  mechanism  and  the  trunk  the  pendulum. 
At  the  end  of  his  walk  was  a  of  slabs. 
Upon  this  he  placed  those  he  h;ul  brou^jht. 
methodically,  exactly,  each  one  in  the  place 
vbere  it  llttod  best,  and  all  smooth  and  even, 
88  a  cavefal  workman  should.  The  Madrassi 
mahout  hummed  a  ditty  of  more  or  less 
moral  worth,  by  way  of  having  something 
to  do. 

Raja  Singh  flapped  his  ears  reproachfully 
as  he  turned  back  for  another  load,  and 
fiUed  his  tnmk  with  odds  and  ends  as  he 
moved  leisurely  along.  A  stray  nail,  three 
or  four  pebbles,  a  tuft  of  gra.s.^  with  a  little 
earth  clinging  to  the  roots,  and  a  discarded 
cheroot  formed  the  balk  of  the  treasures 
he  fouml.  As  he  came  opposite  us  he  curled 
his  trunk  upward,  with  a  quiet,  sinuous 
movement,  and  blew  the  lot  against  the 
naked  stomach  of  the  dozing  mahout.  It 
was  one  of  the  little  jokes  he  whiled  away 
the  hours  of  labor  with — just  like  any  other 
navvy. 

A  little  farther  over,  the  Phoongye  was 
piling  .square  timber.  Huge  pieces,  a  foot 
square  and  more,  and  over  twenty  feet  long, 


he  vras  carKying  cn  his  tusks  as  easily  as  a 
man  might  cany  a  stick  of  cordwood.  At 

{tiling  it  he  was  as  ingenious  as  the  Raja. 
He  would  place  one  end  up,  back  to  the  other 
end  of  the  stick,  lift  ft  np  also,  and  then 
take  a  squint  along  to  see  that  it  was  all 
straight.  If  either  end  stuck  out  a  little 
too  far,  he  would  place  his  trunk  or  fore- 
head against  it  and  shove  it  in.  Other  ele- 
phants were  all  about,  working  in  the  Fame 
matter-of-fact,  intelligent  way.  One  big 
fellow  was  shoving  a  stick  of  square  timber 
on  end  through  a  narrow  place.  He  had  hia 
fore-foot  against  the  end,  and  at  every 
step  he  gave  it  a  shove,  just  as  a  man  pushes 
a  stone  with  his  foot. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  whistles  blew,  a.s  we 
sat  there,  the  Baboo  and  1 ;  he  always  talk- 
ing, and  I  watching  the  more  intelligent 
ammal,  the  elephant.  With  the  same  spirit 
of  punctuality  that  induces  the  hod-carrier 
to  drop  his  load  of  bricks  from  half-way  up 
the  ladder  at  the  sound  of  the  noon  hour, 
these  Titans  dropped  everjrthing,  and  turned 
tht'ir  attention  each  to  the  wash^tob  full  of 
grain  provided  for  their  dinner. 
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HE  climatic  of  X 


office,  did  not 
me,  and  after 


,  my  new 
agree  with 
I  had  been 
there  a  short  while  I  threw 
up  my  job  and  went  South. 
i.^nding  in  St.  Louis  one 
bright  fllll  morning,  I  went 
up  to  the  office  of  the  chief 
despatcher  of  the  .M. 
S.,  and  applied  for  an  ollice 
on  his  division.  He  had  none 
to  give  me,  but  he  wired  th<'  chirf  di- 
spatcher at  Hig  Rock,  and  in  answer  thereto 
I  wa^  sent  the  next  morning  to  Healyville. 
And  what  a  place  1  found !  The  towm  was  down 
in  the  swamps  of  southeast  Missouri,  four 
miles  from  the  .\rkan8as  line,  and  consisted  of 
the  depot  and  twenty  or  twenty-five  honses.  of 
which  five  were  saloons.  There  \\ m.-^  a  branch 
road  running  from  here  to  Honiton.  (piite  a 
settlement  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  that 
was  the  only  eicaae  for  an  olfice  at  this 


j>oint.  The  atmosphere  was  so  full  of  mala- 
ria that  you  could  almost  cut  it  \\  itii  an  axe. 
I  stayed  there  three  days,  and  liien,  fortu- 
nately, the  chief  despatcher  ordered  me  to 
come  to  his  office.  He  wanted  me  to  take 
the  othce  of  lioling  (  ross,  near  the  Texas 
line,  bat  I  wanted  to  go  f  urthw  South,  and  he 
sent  me  dowm  on  the  1.  «&  G.  N.,  and  the 
chief  there  sent  nie  to  llerron,  Texa.s. 

A  few  days  after  1  arrived,  1  noticed  that 
the  town  had  filled  up  with  **  cow-punchers.*' 
Tliry  had  just  had  their  .semi-annual  round- 
up, and  Were  in  town  s|)ending  their  money 
and  having  a  whooping  l»ig  time.  I  was  a 
tender-foot  of  the  worst  kind,  and  every  one 
at  tilt'  luianliiig-house  and  thi'  depot  .-^et  nied 
to  make  a  point  of  telling  me  of  the  shooting 
scrapes  and  .  rackets  of  these  cow-boys,  and 
how  they  delighted  in  making  it  warm  for  a 
tender-foot.  Bob  Wolfe,  the  day  man.  told 
me  how  at  times  they  had  come  up  and  rui.-'ed 
a  disturbance  at  tlra  depot,  especially  when 
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^here  was  a  new  operator.  I  didn't  believe  just  outside  the  office  the  greatest  commo- 
aJI  their  stories,  but  I  will  confess  that  I  tion  I  had  ever  heard.  I  was  eating  my 
liad  a  few  misgivings  when  I  went  to  work,  midnight  lunch,  and  had  a  piece  of  pie  in  my 
One  night  passed  safely,  but  the  second  hand,  when  there  came  the  report  of  a  shot, 
one  was  a  *'  hunnmer."  The  office  was  some-  and  with  a  crash  out  went  one  of  my  lights, 

a  shower  of  glass 
falling  on  the  ta- 
ble. Before  I 
could  collect  my- 
self there  came 
another  shot,  and 
smash  went  the 
other  light.  I 
dropped  my  pie, 
and  spasmodical- 
ly grasped  the  ta- 
ble. The  only 
lights  left  were 
the  one  in  the 
waiting-room  and 
my  lantern,  which 
made  it  in  the 
office  little  better 
than  total  dark- 
ness. Soon  I 
heard  the  tramp 
of  many  feet  upon 
the  platform;  it 
.sounded  to  me 
like  the  tramp  of 
a  regiment.  In 
a  moment  the 
wai  ting-room 
door  was  thrown 
open,  and  with  a 
wild  whoop  and  a 
big  hurrah,  the 
crowd  came  in. 
The  door  between 
the  office  and  the 
waiting-room 
wjis  closed,  but 

ifnt  lit*-*  picktii  ti\t  iituitrn.and  »u\iagtntni  iKtr  111  iriitrt  1  lit  oH  tnmtMiHti.  .  .  that  made  no  dif- 
ference to  my 
visitors;  they  smashed  it  open,  and  swarmed 
into  the  office.  One  of  them  picked  up  the 
lantern,  and  swaggering  over  to  where  1  sat 
all  trembling,  raised  it  up  to  my  face.  They 
all  crowded  around  me,  and  one  of  them  gave 
me  a  punch  in  the  ribs.  Then  the  one  with 
the  lantern  siiid,  *'  Well,  fellows,  the  little 
man  is  game.  He  didn't  get  under  the  table. 
Kid,  for  a  tender-foot,  you  are  a  hummer." 

<Iet  under  the  table!  I  couldn't.  I  would 
have  given  half  my  interest  in  the  hereafter 
to  have  been  able  to  crawl  under  the  table 
or  to  have  run  away.  Hut  fright  held  its 
sway,  and  locomotion  was  imy)os?ible. 

For  about  fve  minutes  the  despatcher 


what  larger  than  the  telegraph  office  in 
moat  small  towTis.  The  table  was  in  the  re- 
cess of  a  big  bay-window,  giving  me  a  clear 
view  of  the  1.  &  (1.  N.  tracks,  while  along  in 
front  ran  the  usual  long  wide  platform. 
There  were  two  lamps  over  my  desk — one  on 
each  side  of  the  bay-window — ^and  one  out  in 
the  waiting-room.  I  also  kept  a  lantern 
lighted  to  carry  when  I  went  out  to  trains. 

.\\\  through  the  early  part  of  the  night  I 
heard  sounds  of  the  revelry  and  carousing 
up  town,  but  about  half-past  eleven  they 
ceased,  and  I  was  congratulating  myself  that 
my  night  would,  after  all,  be  uneventful. 
About  twelve  o'clock,  however,  there  arose 
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"  iir  /otiAc*/  (1/  Mir 


thru  ctttchlH\j  uie  6y  thr  vviUtr 


had  bet*n  calling  me  for  orders,  and  in  a 
trembling  voice  I  iusked  them  to  let  nie  an- 
swer and  take  the  onler.  'M'ert,"  said 
one  of  them,  "go  on  and  take  it.  and  then 
take  a  drink." 

By  the  dim  light  of  only  that  lantern,  with 
my  order  pad  on  a  table  covered  with  broken 
glass,  1  finally  copied  the  order,  but  it  was 
about  the  worst  1  ever  took ;  and  the  con- 
<luctor  remarked,  when  he  .signed  it,  that 
it  would  take  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  read 
it.  The  cow-punchers,  however,  from  that 
time  on,  were  wry  good  friends  of  mine,  and 
many  a  pleasant  Sunday  have  I  s\>enl  at 
their  ranches.  They  afterwards  told  me 
that  l?<)b  Wolfe  had  put  them  up  to  their 
midnight  nsit  in  order  to  frighten  me.  .My 
service  at  Herron  was  not  ver>'  profitable, 
the  road  being  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  For 
four  months  none  of  us  got  a  cent  of  wages. 


A  STLTTEKING  UESPATCHER. 

In  188-  I  chanced  into  a  good 
night  job  at  Mankato,  on  the  V.  M. 
&  R.,  down  in  Texas.  It  was 
really  about  the  best  position  I  had 
yet  found:  good  hours,  plenty  of 
work  and  a  fine  office  to  do  it  in, 
and  eighty  big  round  American  dol- 
lars per  month.  The  agent  and  day 
man  were  fine  fellows,  and  there  was 
no  chore  work  around  the  station 
— a  baggage  "  smasher  '*  did  that. 
The  despatchers  up  in  *'  Ds  "  office 
were  pleasant  to  work  with,  and  as 
competent  a  lot  of  men  as  ever 
touched  a  key.  I  had  never  met 
any  of  them  when  I  first  took  the 
office,  though  of  course  I  soon  knew 
their  names,  and  the  following  in- 
cident will  disclose  how  and  under 
whatunusual  circumstances  I  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  one  of  them, 
Fred  De  Armand,  the  second  trick 
man.  About  four  weeks  after  I 
took  the  Mankato  office,  engine 
383,  pulling  a  through  freight 
north,  broke  a  parallel  rod,  and 
besides  cutting  the  engineer  into 
bits,  caused  a  great  wreck.  This 
happened  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  north  of  .Mankato.  The  hind 
man  came  back  and  reported  it,  and 
being  off  duty,  I  caught  up  a  pocket 
instrument  and  some  wire,  and 
jumping  on  a  velocipede,  was  soon 
at  the  wreck.  I  cut  in  an  office  in 
short  order,  and  '  *  Ds  "  soon  knew 
exactly  how  matters  stood.  One 
passenger  train  was  tied  up  just  beyond  the 
wreck,  an<l  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  the 
wrecker  appeared  in  charge  of  the  train- 
master. I  observed  a  young  man  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  years  of  age  standing  around 
looking  on,  and  once  when  I  was  near  him,  I 
noticed  that  he  sUimmered  very  badly. 

I  avoided  saying  anything  to  that  young 
man,  because  I,  too,  at  times,  had  a  tather 
bad  impediment  in  my  speech.  It  asserted 
itself  esf^ecially  when  I  heard  any  one  else 
stutter,  or  when  the  weather  was  going  to 
change;  the  men  who  knew  nie  said  they 
could  always  foretell  a  storm  by  my  talk. 
From  my  own  experience,  however,  I  knew 
that  when  a  stutterer  heard  another  man 
stutter,  he  imagined  he  was  being  made  fun 
of,  and  all  the  fight  in  him  came  at  once  to 
the  surface;  and  as  this  young  man  was 
about  twice  my  size,  I  did  my  best  to  keep 
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away  from  him.  But  in  a  few  min- 
utes he  came  over  and  said  to  me, 
**  A-a-a-s-k  Ds  t-t-t-t-o  s-s-s-end  out 
m-m-m-y  r-r-r-ain  c-c-c-oat  on  th-th- 
th  ir-teen."  Every  other  word  was 
followed  by  a  whistle. 

My  great  help  when  stammering 
was  to  kick  my  right  foot.  I  knew 
w^hat  was  coming,  and  tried  my  best 
to  avert  it.  I  drew  in  a  long  breath, 
and  said:  "  Who sh-sh-sh-all  I  s-s-say 
you  are?  "  and  my  right  foot  did  great 
execution. 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  second,  grew 
red  in  the  face,  then  catching  me  by 
the  collar,  gave  me  a  yank  that  made 
me  see  forty  stars,  and  said,  "  Blast 
y-y-you!  Wh-wh-at  d-d-o  y-y-you 
m-raean  by  m-m-mocking  me?  I'll 
sm-ra-mash  your  head !  " 

Speech  left  me  entirely  then,  and 
I  am  afraid  I  would  have  been  most 
beautifully  thumped  had  not  Saun- 
ders, the  trainmaster,  come  over  and 
stopped  him.  He  called  him  "  De 
Armand,"  and  then  I  knew  he  was 
the  second  trick  despatcher.  .\fter 
many  eflforts  De  Armand  told  Saunders 
how  I  had  mocked  him.  Saunders 
did  not  know  me,  and  the  war  clouds 
began  to  gather  again ;  but  Johnson, 
the  conductor  of  the  wrecker,  came 
over  and  said,  '*  Hold  on,  De  Ar- 
mand. That  kid  ain't  mocking  you; 
he  stammers  so  bad  at  times  thut  he 
kicks  a  hole  in  the  floor.  Why,  1  have 
seen  him  start  to  say  something  to 
my  engineer  pulling  out  of  Mankato,  and  he 
would  finish  it  just  as  the  caboose  went  by,  and 
we  had  some  forty  cars  in  the  train  at  that." 

At  this  a  smile  broke  over  De  Armand 's 
face,  and  he  grasped  my  hand  and  said: 
*'  Kxcuse  m-m-me,  k-k-kid;  but  you  kn-kn- 
know  how  it  is  y-y-yourself . " 

One  night,  shortly  after  this,  I  was  repeat- 
ing an  order  to  De  .Armand,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it  I  broke  myself  very  badly.  He 
opened  up  his  key.  and  said,  "  Kick,  you 
devil,  kick!"  .\nd  I  got  a  merry  ha-ha 
from  up  and  down  the  line.  But  in  giving 
me  a  message  shortly  after,  De  Armand  him- 
self flew  the  track,  and  I  opened  up  and  said, 
**  Whistle,  you  tarrier,  whistle!"  May  be 
he  didn't  get  it  back ! 

THE  FIRST  ORDER. 

I  had  been  knocking  about  the  country 
for  a  few  years,  working  in  all  sorts  of 


/  *lmHnl  fiNif  Jli/nrvrf.*' 

jtlaces  and  offices,  and  acquiring  a  great 
deal  of  experience  and  valuable  information, 
when  the  coy  little  god  of  luck  threw  me  a  job 
on  the  K.  M.  &  0.,  a  main  trunk  line  run- 
ning out  of  Chaminade.  i  was  first  sent  to 
a  night  oftice  at  Vining,  about  midway  on 
the  division.  (Jne  day  an  engine,  pulling  a 
through  live-stock  express,  broke  a  driving- 
rod  while  running  like  lightning,  and  the 
result  was  a  smash-up  of  the  first  water — 
engine  in  the  ditch,  cars  piled  all  over  her, 
live  stock  mashed  up,  engineer  killed,  fire- 
man badly  hurt,  and  the  road  blocked  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  wreck  occurred  on  a  curve 
going  down  a  rather  steep  grade,  so  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  build  a  track  around  it. 
A  wrecking  train  was  sent  out  from  Kl 
Monte,  and  as  I  happened  to  be  off  duty  at 
the  time,  I  was  picked  up  and  taken  along 
to  cut  in  a  wrecking  office.  The  division  su- 
perintendent came  out,  and  he  was  so 
pleased  with  my  work  that,  in  a  few  weeks. 
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be  ofTen-d  roe  a  place  as  a  copy  operator  at 

El  .MontL'. 

My  wlioit'  umbitiuii  had  been  to  be  a  de- 
spatches and  this  appeared  to  be  my  oppor- 
tunity, so  I  pratefiilly  accepted,  isA  in  a 
day  or  Iwo  was  safely  ensconced  in  my  new 
podHjcm.  The  despatchers  work  eight  hours, 
but  the  copy  operatorB  wi^  twelve,  so  they 
work  with  two  despatch^^rs  pvery  day.  I  had 
the  day  end  of  the  job,  and  worked  from  eight 
A.M.  until  eight  P.M.,  with  an  honr  off  for 
dinner,  so  that  I  really  work.  !  t  ;•  t'lfven 
hours.  The  pay  was  good  for  me,  seventy 
dollars  per  month,  and  1  was  thoroughly  satis- 
fied. Really  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  a 
fir^t-class  copy  operator  is  to  be  an  expert 
telegrapher.  It  \a  simply  a  work  of  sending 
and  receiving  messages  and  copying  orders 
all  the  day.  However,  I  wanted  to  learn,  so 
1  kept  my  ears  and  eyes  open,  and  studied 
the  time  card,  train  sheet,  and  order-book 
very  a.ssiduousiy. 

The  first  trick  despatclier  was  honest  old 
Patrick  J.  Borroughs,  a  man  of  twenty-five 
years*  ezperieiice  and  as  good  a  man  as  ever 
touched  a  key  or  took  an  0.  S.  report.  He 
was  kindness  personified,  and  .'u;si.-^ted  me 
in  every  way  possible,  and  ail  of  my  future 
sneoefls  was  dne  to  his  help  and  teaching. 
Aftor  I  had  bt'cn  tht^rc  nhuwi  fnv  nionth.s,  he 
would  allow  me,  umler  his  supervision,  to 
make  simple  meeting-points  for  two  trains, 
and  oni'  liay,  when  he  allowed  me  to  give  a 
righl-of-iraek  order  to  a  through  freight 
train  over  a  delayed  passenger,  I  felt  that 
my  education  as  a  dei^tcher  was  complete. 
How  nni(  h  mistaken  1  was  the  following 
incident  will  show. 

We  had  received  notice  one  morning  of  a 
special  train  to  be  ran  over  our  divi.sion  that 
afternoon,  airr}'ing  a  Cnnp^n.^sinnal  Kail- 
road  (jommittee,  and  that  of  course  meant  a 
special  schedule,  and  yon  know  how  anxious 
railroads  are  to  please  railroad  committees, 
especially  when  they  are  on  investigatiriir 
tours  (?)  with  reference  to  the  extension 
of  the  Inter-state  Commerce  Act,  as  this  one 
was.  We  were  told  to  "  whoop  her 
through."  Our  division  was  only  102  miles 
long,  and  we  had  abundant  sidings  and 
passing-tracks,  and,  besides,  old  **Jim" 
Hayes,  with  engine  668,  was  in,  so  thpy 
could  1)0  assured  of  a  run  that  would  be  a 
**  hummer."  When  the  notification  of  this 
special  u  a.<  handed  to  Pat,  he  tossed  it  over 
to  and  said:  *'  l^atps,  hpn-'s  a  chance 
for  you  to  show  what  kind  of  stutf  you  are 
made  of.  Make  out  a  schedule  for  this  spe- 


cial, giving  her  a  clean  sweep  from  end  to 
end,  with  the  exception  of  21." 

Itoud!  That  wasn't  a  uanie  fur  it.  I 
was  determined  that  this  special  sbonld  have 
a  run  for  li  r  n  oney  if  she  ran  on  my  sched- 
ule. No  Congressional  committee  was  going 
back  to  Washington  with  the  idea  that  the 
K.  M.  &  0.  w;usn't  the  swiftest  road  in  the 
bunch,  if  I  could  help  it.  Pat  told  me  he 
would  do  the  copying  while  i  made  the  sched- 
ule; but  as  he  said  it  I  fsaoied  I  saw  a  merry 
twinkle  in  hi.^^  honest  blue  evi's.  I  wwa*t 
daunted  though,  and  started  to  work : 

Order  No.  ^4. 

K.  M.  &  0.  RAiutOitD  (Eastern  Divfeion). 
Despatchbr'S  OmcB,  "Ds,"  (Moftar  l&th  18—. 

To  C.  &  E. 
All  Trains. 

Special  east,  engine  666,  will  rnn  from  £1  Monte  to 
Hanan  baving  right  of  track  over  all  kraim  emapt 

No.  21,  on  the  fullowing  Hchedale: 
Leave  El  Munte.  2.30  l'.U. 

Thus  far  I  proceeded  without  any  trouble, 
and  there  I  stuck.  Here  was  where  the  figor- 
ing,  knowledge  of  the  road,  grades,  etc.,  came 
in ;  but  1  was  sadly  lacking  in  that  respect,  i 
studied  and  figured,  and  used  op  lots  of  gray 
matter,  and  even  chewed  up  a  pencil  or  two. 
I  finally  finished  the  schedule,  and  submit- 
ted it  to  Pat.  He  read  it  carefully,  knitted 
his  I  trows  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
slowly:  "  For  a  l)p<:inner.  that  schedule  is 
about  the  best  i  ever  saw.  It's  a  hummer, 
without  doubt.  But  to  prevent  the  lives  of 
the  Congressional  committee  from  being 
jilart'd  in  jeopardy.  1  think  1  will  have  to 
oiakr  another."  Then  he  laughed  heartily, 
and  continued : 

All  jokin<^'  a.-^i<li\  llali-^.  my  boy,  you 
did  pretty  well,  but  you  have  only  allowed 
seven  minutes  between  Sumatra  and  Borneo, 
and  the  time  card  a^ows  the  distance  to  be 
fourt»*pn  miles.  Jim  Hayes  and  engine 
are  capable  of  great  bursts  of  speed, 
but  they  can't  fiy.  Ilien.  again,  you  have 
forgotten  our  through  pa.ssenger  train,  \o. 
21 ;  what  are  you  goin^;  to  do  with  her? 
Pass  them  on  one  track,  I  suppose.  But 
don't  be  di.Hcoura;;ed,  niv  hoy,  try  it  again." 

II>-  made  another  schtiiul.-,  and  I  resumed 
my  copying.  It  wasn't  long,  however,  until 
my  confidence  returned,  and  I  wanted  a  trick. 
I  got  it.  but  in  such  a  manner  that  even  now, 
fiftfcn  years  afterwardf*.  I  shudder  to  think 
of  it.  I  must  reserve  the  account  of 
however,  for  my  next  article. 
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IT  had  been  a  most  successful  donation 
party,  every  one  agreed.  The  pastor 
himself  was  heard  to  say  that  he  had  sel- 
dom seen  so  many  of  his  people  together, 
and  the  pastor's  wife  clasped  hands  that  day 
with  some  parishioners  who  had  never  been 
in  her  house  before.  A  few  of  them,  ^th 
a  vapie  sense  of  past  delinquencies  mur- 
mured a  half  apology  of  good  intentions  frus- 
trated by  lack  of  rane,  while  others,  under 
the  tirm  conviction  that  all  SOClal  ad  .  n  '  s 
should  be  made  by  the  pastor's  wife  herself, 
felt  their  magnanimity  in  overlooking  her 
neglect  of  them  and  consenting  to  honor 
this  gathering.  People  from  the  outlying 
districts  who  could  seldom  attend  a  village 
merry-making  came  early  and  stayed  late. 
All  the  children  in  the  Sunday-school,  with 
many  of  their  friends  from  other  churches, 
appeared  in  a  body  as  soon  as  school  was 
over,  and  added  to  the  cheerfolness  of  the 
occasion  by  starting,  in  the  already  crowded 
rooms,  the  games  of  "  blindman's  buff  "  and 
•*  1  spy."  The  village  merchants  dropped  in 
for  a  few  moments  at  supper  time,  while  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  business  of  the  day,  and  even 
the  busy  doctor,  after  making  a  professional 
call  next  door,  ran  infer  a  cordisl hand- 
shake with  the  pastor,  leaving  in  the  latter's 
hand  a  receipted  bill  for  all  indebtedness.  The 
pastor's  eyes  had  filled  at  this,  and  after  the 
doctor  had  gone,  he  hnrried  to  find  his  wife 
and  share  the  suriirise  with  her,  but  a 
thoughtful  sister  who  had  observed  the 
scene  reached  her  tirst,  and  the  little  pleaa- 
nre  of  telling  her  was  denied  him. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Miss  Black,  repre- 
sentative of  the  most  wealthy  family  in  the 
parish,  had  swept  through  the  parlor,  pausing 
long  enough  to  superintend  the  hanging  of  a 
fine engra%nng  she  had  brought.  And  for  some 
time  after  Miss  Black  had  drawn  her  fur- 
Hned  cloak  about  her  and  departed,  a  little 
group  stood  about  the  picture,  some  admir- 
ing, some  criticising,  while  one  good  sister 
frankly  admitted  that  she'd  enough  sight 
rather  had  the  money  it  cost.  But  the  pas- 
tor and  his  wife  exchanged  glances  of  de- 
light as  they  recognized  in  the  picture  a 
long  coveted  fav<mte. 
It  was  soon  after  Hiss  Blade's  departure 


that  a  fine  seal  pocket-book  was  first  noticed 
among  the  gifts  spread  out  in  the  study. 
No  one  knew  jnst  who  pnt  it  theria.  More 

than  one  fingered  it  curiously,  and  one  or 
two  siirrpytf  itiously  opened  it,  to  see  if  there 
was  anything  inside.  And  the  pastor  smiled 
a  little  as  he  heard  it  whispered  from  one 
to  another  that  the  pocket-book  was 
empty. 

It  was  late  hefore  the  weary  hostess 

heard  the  gate  click  after  the  last  guest,  and 
later  yet  before  she  could  find  time  to  ex- 
amine the  gifts.  For  cross,  sleepy  little 
ones  most  be  pat  to  bed,  and  the  conAinon 
that  reigned  in  their  homo  be  reduced  to 
some  such  order  as  would  permit  breakfast- 
ing there  to-morrow— or — no — it  was  to-day. 
She  noticed  as  she  passed  through  the 
kitchen  that  little  cooked  food  remained 
from  supper.  Not  only  had  a  multitude 
been  fed,  but  more  than  one  mother  had 
carried  home  a  few  pieces  of  cake  to  Tommy 
or  Jane,  who  had  been  unable  to  attend. 
But  there  were  uncooked  provisions  in  abund- 
ance; the  shed  was  filled  with  ftael,  and  the 
stable  with  hay  and  grain  for  the  pastor's 
horse,  while  the  study  was  filled  with  goods 
of  every  description— vases,  tidies,  spladiers, 
among  whidi  the  pastor  was  helplessly 
groping. 

**  You  will  be  able  to  appreciate  these 
things  better  than  I,  my  dear,"  he  said. 

"Sonn  f  them  look  very  pretty,  bat  I  don't 

know  their  uses." 

Mrs.  Tyler  sighed  as  she  glanced  around. 
"  There's  a  good  deal  here  I  haven't  any 
use  for,"  she  said.  "  But  I  oughtn't  to 
say  it,  Ezra,  for  they  have  been  generous: 
that  new  easy  chair,  and  the  lamp  and  pic- 
ture,  not  to  mention  all  the  provisions  and 
dear  Doctor  Holme's  bill  that  has  worried 
me  so.  Only — there  wasn't  any  money  at 
all,  was  there,  E^?  " 

"  I  think  not,  Martha." 

"  You  do  so  need  a  new  overcoat,  and  I 
was  hoping  it  would  come  to-day  or  the 
money  to  buy  it." 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear;  don't  let  us  de- 
preciate the  gifts  we  have  by  sighing  for 
those  that  failed  to  come.  I  can  do  without  a 
coat  very  well.  My  old  one  is  Qoqgle 
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*'  I^ut  so  shabby,  Ezra.  And  I'm  sure 
some  of  the  people  feel  it  a  discredit  to  the 
church  for  you  to  wear  it." 

"  WvW,  Martha,  if  it's  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  church  for  me  to  have  a  new 
overcoat,  the  Lord  can  provide  it.  And  in 
any  case  the  people  can't  complain  that 
their  pastor  carries  a  shabby  pocket-book. 
Just  see  this,  Martha." 

'*  What  good  is  a  pocket-book  with 
nothing  to  put  in  it,"  grumbled  the  lir.'d 
wife,  opening  it  listlessly.  But  in  a  mo- 
ment her  manner  changed.  For  accidentally 
slipping  her  fingers  into  one  of  the  pocketa, 
she  felt  a  paper,  and  drew  forth  a  crisp  new 
bill— a  twenty-dollar  bill. 

For  a  moment  they  looked  at  each  other 
in  delighted  suriirisf.  Then  the  same  ques- 
tion sprang  to  the  lips  of  hnth:  Who  could 
have  done  it?  "  Vou  don't  think  it  couUi 
have  been  Maria,  do  yon?  **  be  asked,  wist* 
fully. 

But  Mrs.  Tyler  settled  the  question  with 
a  prompt  negative.  It  wasn't  likely  that 
his  sister  had  sent  it  after  neglecting  him  so 

many  ye.irs.  It  was  much  more  likely  to 
have  been  MLsa  Black  or  some  of  their 
people.  **  Though  I  don't  know  who  there 
is  in  this  parish,"  she  said,  **  who  would  do 
so  generous  a  thing  and  keep  it  secret." 

**  Martha,  Martha,"  chided  her  husband. 
"Ib  this  a  moment  for  uncharitable 
thoughts?  " 

In  a  moment  another  question  arose. 
Several  had  looked  in  the  pocket-book  and 
pronounced  it  empty.  How  had  they  over- 
lookerl  the  hill,  "'it  must  >>e  they  didn't 
look  carefully, ' "  decided  Mrs.  Tyler.  By  her 
snggestion  they  resolved  at  \mt  to  say 
nothint^  about  the  money.  **  We'll  be  twice 
as  likely  to  find  out  wht*re  it  came  from," 
she  urgeil.  And  there  for  that  night  the 
matter  rested.  Bat  the  next  day  plans  must 
be  made  for  its  expenditure.  To  Mrs. 
Tyler's  annoyance,  her  husband  was  strongly 
inclined  to  devote  the  whole  sum  to  the 
caii.st'  of  missions,  and  only  her  oft-rt^pt^ated 
argument  that  his  shabby  coat  was  cau.sing 
comment  among  his  Hock  availed  to  turn 
him  from  his  purpose. 

*'  Couldn't  I  buy  a  cheaper  coat,  ami  givea 
part  of  it,  Martha?  "  he  said,  at  last. 

Mrs.  lyier's  patience  gave  way.  **  Ezra 
lyier,"  she  exclumed,  "what  kind  of  a 
coat  can  tr«'t  for  le>«;  than  twenty  dol- 
lars, and  how  long  would  it  wear?  You'd 
be  losing  things  through  the  pockets  in  six 
we«ks.  If  you've  no  rejrard  for  yourself 
and  the  people,  do  have  a  little  for  me,  and 


get  a  coat  1  shan't  have  to  mend  for  this 
winter  at  least. ' ' 

She  heaved  a  weary  mgfa  as  he,  relactantly 
consenting,  left  the  room.  "  I'm  afraid  I 
haven't  got  {Kitience  enough  for  so  good  a 
man  as  Bira,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  But 
his  lack  of  worldfy  wisdom  does  try  me  so." 

There  was  some  delay  in  purchasing  the 
coat,  for  so  important  an  article  could  not 
be  procored  in  the  little  village,  and  a  trip 
must  he  made  to  the  city,  twenty-five  miles 
distant.  Mrs.  Tyler  decided  to  accompany 
her  husband,  that  she  might  personally  .  u- 
peritttend  the  purchase,  bnt  on  the  morning 
chosen,  the  baby  woke  ill  and  fretful,  ard 
the  mother  could  not  be  spared,  iio  with 
many  injunctions  to  look  vrell  to  the  quality 
of  the  cloth  and  be  sure  the  lining  was  firm 
and  well  made,  she  saw  him  depart,  run- 
ning to  the  gale  to  shriek  after  him  in- 
structions as  to  the  buttonholes  and  to  go 
first  to  the  tailor's. 

Mr.  Tyler  had  several  matters  to  attend  to 
in  the  city.  There  were  errands  for  several 
parishioners,  and  he  desired  to  spend  some 
hours  in  the  public  libran'.  and  carry  out  a 
long-cherished  plan  of  visiting  one  of  the 
city  missions.  But  he  obeyed  his  wife's  in- 
structions and  wi  nt  first  to  the  clothiers', 
coming  out  in  a  new  stylishly  made  coat, 
with  no  sense  of  the  change  save  that  he 
was  more  comlortable.  He  carried  the  old 
coat  in  a  bundle.  \\hi<-}i  he  forpfot  and  left  in 
the  next  pkce  he  entered.  The  errands  hn- 
tsbed,  the  mission  came  next,  then  the 
library.  He  was  hurrying  through  the  win- 
ter twilight  to  the  station,  with  a  vague 
fear  that  be  had  read  too  long  and  might 
miss  his  train,  when  a  band  on  his  shoulder 
stopped  him,  and  he  turned  in  wondMT,  to 
confront  a  bluc-coated  iwliceman. 

"I  reckon  you're  the  man  we  want," 
remarked  the  policeman,  while  an  excited 
Inoking  young  man  behind  him  cried 
breathlessly,  "That's  him;  bold  him, 
don't  let  him  get  away." 

"  Excuse  me.  sir,"  said  the  bewildered 
minister.  "  but  1  really  cannot  b.-  delayed. 
1  fear  1  hav«  already  missed  my  train." 

'*  Well,  1  reckon  you,  have  my  friend," 
replied  tlie  officer  grimly.  "  Hut  the  city 
Ml  be  pitikjed  to  give  you  free  entertain- 
ment, so  don't  let  that  trouble  you.  The 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  come  along 
.juietly." 

*'  But  really,  bir,  you  are  lab^jring  under 
a  misapprehensbn;  you  can  have  no  possi- 
ble business  with  me." 

"  Can't  I  ?  Well,  1  know  a  man  that  bas^. 
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then.  Just  you  come  along,  and  you'll  find 
out,  my  professional  friend.  I've  seen  your 
kind  before.  You  do  the  country  parson 
act  fairly,  but  it's  a  little  overdone." 

They  had  reached  the  police  station  before 
Mr.  lyler  could  be  made  to  ondwatuid  that 
he  was  under  arrest.  Even  then  he  believed 
he  had  only  been  mistaken  for  another  m;vn. 
and  protested  over  and  over  that  it  was  ail 
a  mistake  and  he  ahonid  lose  his  train.  The 
appallinfc  tnith  was  made  plain  to  him  at  last. 
It  was  he,  and  none  other,  who  was  wanted 
— tiw  man  who  had  bought  an  overcoat  of 
•  Clans  and  Clothier  that  morning,  and  paid  for 
it  with  ^  twenty-dollar  bill — charged  with 
passing  coimterfeit  money. 

Ov«r  and  over  he  protested  his  Innooenoe 
and  tried  to  e.xplain  how  the  hill  came  to 
him.  He  was  only  {greeted  with  incredulous 
smiles,  and  adviiied  to  say  nothing  until  be 
had  time  for  reflection.  His  dazed  mind 
•rrasped  only  the  mere  outlines  of  the  situa- 
tion, lie,  Ezra  lyier,  pastor  of  the  Gimfield 
Congregational  Church,  was  under  arrest.  He 
tried  to  remember  how  the  newspaper  items 
read  in  such  cases,  and  the  first  definite 
thought  that  struggled  through  his  brain 
was  of  the  pablicitjr  cnat  would  be  given  his 
case.  He  almost  smiled  a.s  he  wondered 
how  his  church  would  take  it — the  church 
that  had  been  unable  to  bear  their  pastor's 
shabby  coat?  For  a  moment  he  thought  of 
giving  an  assumed  name.  Then  his  real 
identity  would  not  be  learned  in  time  for 
publication  to>morrow»  and  before  another 
day  they  would  see  the  mistake  and  let  him 
go.  John  Jones  would  do  as  well  as  any 
name.  Dr.  John  Jones  would  convey  more 
dignity.  But  when  a  few  moments  later  he 
was  called  to  f^ive  his  name,  his  truth- 
loving  nature  rebelleMi  against  the  falsehood, 
and  m  a  clear  voice  he  answered,  **  Ezra 
l^ler/*  going  on,  without  further  question- 
ing, to  explain  that  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Gimfield  Congregational  Church.  He  heard 
the  charge  agiunst  him.  and  for  the  first 
tune  began  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  bill 
— that  precious  twenty-dollar  bill  was  val- 
ueless. There  could  be  no  doubt  of  it,  they 
told  him.  An  officer  more  kind-hearted  than 
the  one  who  had  arre?*pd  him  explained  it 
all,  and  assured  him  there  would  be  no  trou- 
ble, if  he  was  really  umocent  and  could 
prove  where  he  got  the  bill. 

He  had  a  confused  sense  of  many  people 
around,  most  of  them  looking  miserable  and 
unfortunate.  One  woman,  carrying  a  baby, 
itaggered  as  she  tried  to  cross  the  room. 
I^he  was  ill  beyond  question.    He  wondered 


why  they  didn't  do  something  for  her,  and 
felt  relieved  when  a  pleasant-faced  matron 
approached  and  coaxed  the  baby  to  her 
arms.  How  ])itifully  the  thin  little  arms 
contrasted  with  the  rosy  baby  at  home.  In 
one  comer  sat  a  ragged  man  of  middle  age, 
from  whose  stolid  face  crime  had  banish^ 
ever}'  trace  of  a  better  nature.  Opposite 
him  was  a  well-dressed  young  fellow,  his 
face  buried  in  his  hmids.  The  mhii^er's 
heart  throbbed  with  pain  as  he  looked  at 
them  and  wondered  how  long  since  the  one 
was  like  the  other  imd  what  depths  of  deg- 
radation 1m>  1m 'tween.  He  wished  he  were 
near  enough  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  bowed 
curly  head — not  much  older  than  the  little 
heads  at  home.  His  own  trouble  passed 
from  his  mind.  What  mattered  it  so  long 
as  he  was  innocent?  And  an  emotion  akin 
to  the  divine  love  and  pity  moved  him,  as  he 
gaied  on  these  fellow  prisoners,  who  per- 
haps were  guilty.  Life  must  have  been  so 
hard  for  them — temptations  so  strong  and 
wQla  so  weak. 

He  found  himself,  after  a  little,  conducted 
to  a  cell  uith  two  others — strangely 
enough  the  two  on  whom  his  attention  had 
been  fixed.  *  The  attendant— Mr.  Tyler  had 
no  idea  what  his  exact  title  might  be  - 
jocosely  remarked  that  he  hoped  they  diiln't 
mind  crowding,  they  were  unusually  full  to- 
night. 

To  Mr.  Tyler's  relief,  his  elder  companion 
dropped  upon  the  floor,  in  a  half -drunken 
Bleep.  The  boy,  as  if  anxious  to  repel  all 
advances,  had  retired  to  the  opposite  comer, 
and  resumed  his  attitude  of  deep  dejection. 
The  minister  watched  him  thoughtfully  for  a 
long  time.  At  last  he  drew  nearer,  and 
touched  the  boy's  arm  gently.  A  haggard, 
miserable  face  was  raised  to  his— oh,  so 
young. 

' '  What  do  you  want?  "  was  the  impatient 

question. 

•*  My  boy,"  Mr.  Tyler  said  gently,  "  tell 
me  how  it  happened. "  The  boy  shrank  away, 

and  ungraciously  demanded  to  be  left  alone. 
Then  some  gentler  impulse  seizing  him,  he 
muttered  a  half  apolog}',  and,  as  if  to  atone 
for  his  rudeness,  added  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation. Then  slowly  the  longing  for 
sympathy  overcame  him,  and  he  poured  forth 
a  story  of  over>indulgence,  dissipation,  and 
debt,  a  pressing  needfor  money,  and — theOBe 
of  f'ln  l  not  his  own.  Before  him  now  was 
ceruim  disgrace,  perhaps  years  of  prison 
life. 

The  minister  sat  silent.  In  his  country 
parish  he  had  never  met  a  case  like  this. 
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He  cuuld  recall  nothing  in  his  theological 
training  that  fitted  it.  AccMHrding  to  his 
best  knowledge  and  belief,  he  should  speak 
words  of  condemnation  and  warning.  But 
the  pity  swelling  in  hi8  heart  choked  them 
back.  And  when  be  opened  hia  lipe  at  last, 
tht-^re  came  from  tlu-tn  only  words  of  sjaii- 
pathy.  He  seemed  possessed  by  some  power 
beyond  himself — that  tender,  all-absorbing 
love  ttxt  the  guilty  ones  of  earth,  for  whom 
too  oftpn  he  had  UAi  only  contempt,  fie 
struggled  with  bimselt  in  vain.  His  brain 
told  Mm  he  should  have  exhorted  the  young 
man  to  repentance,  before  it  was  too  late. 
His  heart  would  let  him  speak  only  of  a 
heavenly  Father's  love.  When  he  ceased 
speaking  the  room  was  very  still.  Even  the 
heavy  Itoeathiiig  in  the  other  comer  had 
ceased. 

Presently  the  boy  raised  his  head  with  a 

defiant  gesture.  "  See  here,"  he  said,  and 
slipped  a  little  vial  into  the  minister's  hand. 
"  1  didn't  mean  to  go  to  prison.  If  it  came 
to  that,  there  was  stuff  enough  in  that 
bottle  to  have  taken  care  (»f  me.  If  they'd 
put  me  alone  in  a  cell,  I  should  have  swal- 
lowed it  before  now.  I  haven't  any  friends 
left.  My  relativeg  will  all  refuse,  to  speak 
to  me  after  this;  and  I  didn't  suppose  there 
was  any  one  in  heaven  or  on  earth  that 
cared.  But  I  believe  you.  I  never  heard 
it  put  that  way  before.  And  I'm  going 
to  stand  mv  trial,  and  whatever  oomea  after 
it,  because  of  what  you  say." 

The  two  clasped  hands  warmly.  And  as 
they  did  so.  the  ragged  criminal  in  the 
corner  8iagg»?re<l  to  his  feet  and  stood  be- 
fore them.  Had  they  but  known  it.  it  was 
years  since  he  had  stood  so  erect.  * '  Squire,  *' 
he  Kiid,  *'  the  youngster's  right.  !f  snnie- 
body'd  said  to  me,  twenty  years  ago,  what 
you've  just  said  to  bim,  I  might  have  been 
a  man  to-day  in  place  of  what  I  be.  (,)h, 
go  on;  don't  talk  any  fooiishne.'^s.  It's 
too  late  to  work  any  such  racket  on  me. 
Well,  pray  for  me  if  you  want  to;  'twon't 
do  no  hurt  maybe,  though  I  can  tell  you't 
won't  do  no  good.  I  tell  you  1  don't  want 
to  be  any  better.  I  wouldn't  change  if  I 
could.  But  in  the  name  of  the  boy  I  was 
twenty  years  airo,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
givin'  this  young  feller  a  lift."  lie  stag- 
gered back  to  his  corner,  as  if  ashamed  of 
the  momentary  interest  he  had  shown,  and 
the  brief  intelligence  died  out  of  the  hard- 
ened face. 

The  boy,  worn  out  with  deep  emotion. 
droppM  upon  the  hard  I'ot  and  slept .  The 
minister  sat  through  the  long  night  wrapped 


in  meditation.  It  was  not  until  the  first 
gray  streaks  of  dawn  stole  throngli  the 
grated  door,  that  he  roused  to  a  remem-' 
brance  that  he  was  a  priaooer,  charged  with 

crime. 

Early  that  mornintf.  in  one  of  the  .sumptu- 
ous homes  of  the  city,  a  woman  past  middle 
age  was  partaking  of  a  solitary  breakfast, 
glancing  over  the  morning  paper  at  the  same 
time.  For  Mrs.  Marsh  was  a  business  WO*- 
man,  and  watclied  the  markets  c'*" 
Running  her  eyes  slowly  down  the  «>- 
umns,  she  suddenly  started  so  '  Js 

to  overturn  the  ooffee  urn.  .    ^\  of 

the  amber  liquid  soakiu^  y  .  "  snowy 
cloth  and  dripping  upon  th  she  sat 
motionless,  her  eyes  rivetee?  'upon  these 
words :  ^ 

A  tmnieioin  looking  character  purchaMd  a  coat  of 
Clana  ana  Oothior  yeatwday  morning,  paying  tor  H  with 

a  twenty-dollar  bill  which  proved  to  b«  a  clever  coun- 
terfeit. The  swindler,  who  was  arre«t«d  an  he  was  alwut 
tti  t.ikf  the  evening  train  for  New  York,  claims  ti>  in- 
the  pastor  of  a  church  in  Giinfield,  and  gave  the  oame 
of  Bim  Tylar,  vhkh  is  belMwd  to  ba  a«ani«l. 

Mrs.  Marsh  rang  the  bell  for  a  maid  to 
repair  damages,  and,  pa}>er  in  hand,  left  the 
room.  *'  I  w  ish  I  cduld  think  it  was  a 
mistake,"  she  soliloquized  as  she  tied  on 
her  bonnet.  **  But  it's  too  much  like  htm. 
Nobody  but  Ezra  could  get  himself  into  sue  h 
a  .scrape  as  this.  Well,  he  was  quite  right 
when  he  declared  he  had  no  head  for  busi- 
ness, and  after  all  I  shall  have  to  acknowl* 
edge  it." 

Mrs.  Marsh's  quarrel  with  her  only  brother 
dated  from  his  entering  the  ministiy.  Many 
years  younger  than  she.  he  had  until  that 

time  t>een  entirely  suhmissive  to  her  wishes. 
She  had  selected  his  hooks,  his  clothes,  his 
college,  even  his  friends.  But  when  it 
came  to  t  liuosinL:  a  profession  and  a  wife, 
the  young  man's  will  asserted  itself.  He 
would  study  theology  instead  of  banking, 
and  ho  would  marry  the  girl  of  his  choice. 
The  result  had  been  uH<^r  <  ;?trnnprement  and 
a  silence  which  no  effort  on  the  brother  s 
part  could  break. 

This  morning  .Mrs.  March's  lawyer,  listen- 
ing to  her  story,  smiled  to  himself,  as  he 
read  beneath  her  calm,  almost  indifferent 
manner  her  longing  for  a  reconciliation. 
"  For  hr'ri  ]ir  iv,  1  me  in  the  wropf:,"'  she 
said  candidly.  "  .\s  a  busine.ss  man,  he 
would  have  ruined  himself  and  all  his  friends 
by  this  time.  .And  1  intend  to  keep  an 
on  him  aft*  r  ihi-"  '  a 

And  the  lawyer,  as  he  closed  his  j 
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at  Baiquiri  and  arp  in  possession  of  that 
place,  and  their  veaseis  are  seen  in  front  of 
that  port  Here  there  are  eig:ht  battleBhips, 
two  transatlantic  boats,  and  the  "  Veflvvius." 
lanares  went  off  this  mominf^  with  nearly 
3»000  men  to  tight  the  enemy.  Some  eight 
hundred  men,  between  inuines  «id  sailors, 
have  been  landed  to-day  from  the  Spanish 
ships,  and  are  posted  at  the  town  defens&s. 
We  now  expect  an  attack  at  any  moment 
A  flag  of  truce  ha.s  been  sent  in  to-day,  but 
I  don't  yet  know  \^  hat  it  was  abont  This 
evening  we  hear  that  Linares  had  reached 
Siboney  and  that  there  are  Americans  at 
Baiquiri.  Therefore  it  may  be  expected  that 
to-morrow  there  will  be  an  enc-ounter.  Some 
wounded  have  been  brought  in  from  the 
coast  bombardments,  and  I  hear  that  the 
commandant  at  Siboney  was  killed  by  a  shell 
during  the  bombardment.  As  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  there  are  3^000  troops  here  in  the 
nmghborhood,  and  4,000  more  between  San 
Luis  and  other  places  on  the  railway  ;  there- 
fore the  Spaniards  have  about  7,000  in  this 
district.  At  Gnantanamo  we  auppoae  that 
aUoi^ether  ther-  a-o  another  7,000,  and  they 
have  asked  for  troops  to  be  sent  from  Man- 
zanillo,  some  say  7,000,  others  half  that  num- 
ber. They  cannot  arrive,  however,  for  some 
days,  and  I  don't  see  how  they  will  provision 
themselves  on  the  road.  We  have  made  a 
eommnoieatioii  over  the  roof  from  our  kitchen 
to  Willie'fl  hoiue  which  may  be  naef  uL 

THE  FIRST  ENGAGEMENTS  ON  1-AND. 

Friday,  24th  June.  From  half-past  eleven 
to  one  o'clock  we  could  hear  cannon  and 
nmketry  fire  wet  in  the  direction  of  Se- 
viUa,  and  Linares  came  late  in  the  after- 
noon. There  have  been  three  encounters  so 
far,  one  yesterday  midday  between  Sevilla 
and  Siboney,  another  in  th»  evening  some- 
where in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  one 
to-day  at  Sevilla,  In  the  three  the  Spaniards 
have  had  seven  killed  and  fourteen  wounded, 
but  evidently  they  are  retiring  on  the  town. 
The  insurgents  are  with  the  Americans,  and 
they  are  in  possession  of  everything  up  to 
Sevilla,  while  on  the  coast  the  last  post  held 
by  the  Spani^  is  Aguadores.  Billin,  the 
Commandante  de  Armas  at  Siboney,  was 
killed  by  a  piece  of  a  shell.  It  is  reported 
that  C'alixto  Garcia  is  at  the  sugar  estate, 
Sabanilla,  and  is  marching  this  way.  T  can- 
not ascertain  positively  if  another  landing 
baa  been  effected  to  the  westward  or  not. 
Ftom  Guantanamo  we  can  get  no  news  since 
the  7th.  Last  night  I  was  informed  that 


the  cable  steamer  was  there  repairing  the 
cut  cable,  and  the  Americans  are  evidently 
in  possession  of  Playa  del  Eete,  and  may  be 
the  Caimanera  also.  The  Spaniards  expect 
reinforcements  from  Holgnin  and  Manzanillo, 
but  God  knows  when  tiiey  will  be  able  to 
arrive.  I  conclude  that  they  may  be  hi  frm%  • 
of  this  town  by  Sunday.  Now  will  the 
Spanish  forces,  if  they  cannot  withstand  the 
attack,  as  they  cannot  if  there  are  many ' 
Americans,  retire  to  the  country  and  on 
Holguin  or  Manzanillo,  after  setting  fire  to 
this  town  ;  or  will  the  Spanish  squadron  lay 
it  in  rains  with  shell ;  or  will  they  simply 
surrender?  The  last  is  doubtful.  This  after- 
noon 1  jta.'^sed  by  the  Spanish  Circulo,  and 
by  the  faces  of  the  people  there  one  could 
tell  that  things  wwe  going  badly.  The  of- 
licers  and  others  were  sitting  round  without 
saying  a  word,  and  with  faces  as  long  and 
glnra  as  yon  em  imagine.  The  situation 
warrants  it.  Nicanor  sent  in  to  8^  tiiat  he 
had  joined  the  insurgents  ;  he  had  made  himself 
a  cavalry  volunteer  (Spanish)  la^^t  year,  so  as 
to  facilitate  his  going  and  coming  from  the 
flaao,  and  now  thought  it  time  to  move. 

Saturday,  25th  June.  This  afternoon  we 
have  heard  firing  in  the  direction  of  Sevilla, 
and  probably  there  has  been  fighting  with 
fleneral  Vara  del  Key  at  the  Vozo.  We  have 
no  details  yet.  Linares  returned  yesterday 
to  town,  upon  which  place  tiie  Spaniiurds  are 
falling  back,  and  the  Americans  possess  from 
Sevilla  eastward.  The  last  Spanish  post  on 
the  coast  is  Aguadores,  and  the  Americans 
have  been  cannonading  it  at  midday  and 
afternoon.  A  little  while  ago,  12  midnight, 
we  heard  an  explosion,  which  was  prob- 
ably the  Spaniards  blowing  up  the  iron  rail- 
way Inridge  at  Aguadores  with  dynamite,  as 
they  adnsed  me  this  afternoon  they  were 
going  to  do.  In  the  encounters  the  Span- 
iards have  only  had  seven  killed  and  about 
fourteen  wounded,  and  appear  to  have  killed 
Americans,  who,  they  say,  exposed  their  per- 
sons considerably.  The  flag  of  truce  was 
simply  to  ask  if  Ilobson  was  still  in  the 
Murro.  Four  thousand  men  left  Manzanillo 
on  the  22d,  and  are  expected  here  by  the 
28th.  I  mnch  douht,  however,  if  they  can 
do  it  in  that  time,  and  what  they  are  going 
to  eat  when  they  do  get  here  1  don't  know. 
Hurried  preparations  for  defense  of  town  are 
being  made,  earthworks  and  cannon  placed, 
f'tc.  I.inares  says  he  can  hold  out  for  a  long 
time  behind  his  trincheras.  He  is  a  man 
who  probably  will  fig^t  to  the  last  An- 
other telegram  to-day  from  the  "World" 

inquiring  about  Hobson.  '  ^ 
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EPTlitTiVi:  FIKE  FROM  THE  "  VGSUVtUB/' 

Sunday,  26th  June.  I  am  fifty-nine  years 
old  to-day.  Tho  "  Vf'su\nus "  last  night 
threw  two  shells,  one  onto  the  house  of  the 
.  lighthonM-keeper  at  the  Ifotto,  and  taa&net 
onto  the  Monro  itaelf,  wheie  it  did  consid- 
erable damaj^e,  wounding  one  soldier  and 
three  seamen  from  the  "Mercedes."  The 
faouse  nSened  to  was  completely  smaalied 
up.  Linajres  has  published  an  address  to 
the  troops,  explaining  that  he  retired  from 
the  coast  not  to  expose  them  to  the  fire  from 
the  American  ships ;  that  the  Americaiis  were 
going  to  attack  the  town,  and  that  he  meant 
to  defend  it  and  do  hm  duty.  The  Red  Cross 
flag  is  flying  to-day  on  the  hospitals  and  on 
the  barraclbt  where  Hobson  is.  We  now 
know  that  the  American  troops  engaged  the 
other  day  were  the  Seventh.  Twelfth,  and 
Seventeenth  United  States  Infantry,  Second 
Massachusetts,  and  Seventy-first  New  York, 
with  four  troops  of  dismounted  cavalry  of 
the  Eighteenth  Regiment,  and  another  four 
troops  of  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders.  I  went 
to  see  Hobson  again  this  aftwnoon.  He 
thinks  they  will  soon  take  the  town. 

Monday,  27th  June.  They  say  that  4,000 
men  have  arrived  at  Talma  Soriano  from 
ManzaniUo,  but  I  donH  know  if  it  is  true. 
There  was  some  firing  .\giiadores  way  yester- 
day ;  and  last  night,  or  rather  at  2.30 
this  morning,  the  Spaniards  destroyed  part 
of  the  .luragua  bridge,  so  that  trains  cannot 
pass.  The  "  Vesuvius  *'  pitched  in  her  usual 
two  shells  before  daybreak,  this  time  onto 
the  Socapa  battery,  and  wounded  another 
three  men  of  the  "  Mercedes."  No  one  can 
understand  what  the  American  forces  are 
waiting  for,  but  it  is  said  that  eleven  more 
steamers  had  appeared  at  Berracos  (the 
othera  had  gone  away),  and  they  probably 
are  awaiting  artillery  or  morp  men.  I  don't 
think  they  have  landed  more  than  12,000  or 
15,000  men. 

FLOUR  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  A  BARREL. 

Tuesday,  28tii  Jane.   The  troops  have  not 

yet  been  heard  of  at  Pahna  Soriano.  Flour 
hai5  been  sold  at  sixty-eiglU  dollar.*  gold  per 
barrel,  and  anyone  who  has  any  now  asks 
$100  per  barrel  for  it.  Eggs  are  fifteen 
cents  each,  and  a  big  bisi  uit  sells  for  twenty 
cents  when  it  is  to  be  had.  To-day  i  spoke 
very  seriously  to  General  Toral  about  the 
.American  prisoners,  and  insisted  on  their 
being  removed  from  where  they  are.  He 


promised  me  to  attend  to  it,  T  went  to  see 
them  all  this  afternoon  and  found  that  one, 
Montague,  has  been  now  ill  for  three  days 
with  intermittent  fever,  and  another, 
has  fallen  sick  to-day.  This  evening,  there- 
fore, 1  have  been  again  to  Toral  and  found 
that  he  has  g^ven  men  for  th^  remoi?aI, 
sick  and  well  ones,  to  a  room  in  the  Mflitsiy 
hospital,  which  i.'^  large  and  well  ven'ila^^-^, 
and  they  are  to  be  removed  there  to-morrov.  . 
1  shall  then  go  and  inspect  it,  but  witiiont 
ezsreise  they  are  sure  to  fall  sick.  Hobson 
proposed  their  being  sent  to  the  Ameriean 
Hospital  ship  under  parole  of  the  Admir^ 
but  Toifll  did  not  seem  to  see  that.  FVom 
the  barracks  I  could  see  the  condensation  of 
the  atmosphere  caused  by  the  American 
camp  at  Sevilla,  which  is  only  eight  miles  by 
the  road,  and  their  scents  reach  up  to  the 
Spanish  outposts  near  town.  Caney  still  be- 
longs to  the  Spaniards,  and  so  does  Aguii- 
dores.  They  say  that  they  are  waiting  fcr 
reiaforoemeiits  before  attacking,  and  tint 
those  are  to  arrive  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
The  "Vesuvius"  was  quiet  la.st  night,  bat 
during  Lne  day  there  have  been  occasional 
shots  fired  at  Aguadores.  Among  the  Ameri- 
cans there  is  a  French  staff  officer  watchiog 
operations. 

Wednesday,  29th  June.  Nothing  partic- 
ular has  oocured  to-day,  and  they  say  tiM 
Americans  are  awaiting  reinforcements. 

A  CAPTUBB — SANTIAGO    8HELLED    BY  THE 
AMERICAN  SHIPS. 

Thursday,  30th  June.  This  afternoon  a 
balloon,  captive,  was  seen  rising  from  the 
Ameriean  camp,  and  called  great  attention. 
Also  a  vessel  was  chased  and  caught  by  the 
fleet  outside.  They  say  she  is  a  black 
steamer  like  the  "Amethyst,"  afterward* 

Santiago  de  Cuba,"  and  was  coming  up 
from  leeward  and  was  getting  well  away 
from  a  vessel  chasing  her,  but  two  ships 
from  here  went  ont  uid  cot  her  off.  The 
Spaniards  continue  to  mount  guns  and  pre- 
pare earthworks,  and  have,  X  believe,  now 
about  forty  guns. 

FViday,  Irt  Jidy.  This  morning  at  sefea 
we  began  to  hear  cannonading  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Taney  and  Sevilla,  or  nearer  here, 
and  al  eight  I  went  op  to  the  high  part  of 
San  Basilic  Street,  where  it  looks  out  on  the 
Taney  plain,  and  found  they  had  artillery  on 
the  little  hill  just  to  the  north  of  Begona: 
Campana  is  the  place.  The  balloon  irtf 
about  Tamari,  and  some  more  cannon  vrere 
near  Migoel  Rodrignes'  place,  or  near  where 
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those  two  men  had  their  kitchen  garden  on 
the  road  to  Juraj^ua.  The  first  named  can- 
non were  firing  towards  Caney,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  other  battery  to  vhere  I  stood 
was  three  mile.^,  to  judge  by  the  time  the 
report  took  to  arrive.  It  was  evident  that 
they  were  going  to  take  (.laney,  and  not  be 
outflanked,  and  then  it  was  natural  they 
should  advance  on  this  town.  About  eleven 
o'clock  they  came  nearer  and  began  to  fire 
on  the  trincheras,  and  at  the  same  thne  the 
American  fleet  began  to  throw  shells  into 
town  from  in  front  of  Aguadores.  The  first 
fell  in  the  Barracones  Street,  just  behind 
Scbnmann's  store;  the  next  went  into  the 
Carmen  church  in  J>t.  Tliomas  Street,  and 
then  i  thought  it  time  to  go  up  to  breakfast, 
but  looked  on  my  way  in  at  Louis  Brooks, 
who  waa  up,  but  very  far  from  well.  While 
there  another  shell  fell  some  five  hundred 
yards  from  his  azotea  on  the  Veguita  side, 
and  after  breakfiuit  they  began  to  get  hotter, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  house  was  just 
in  the  line  of  fire,  especially  when  one  fell 
and  burst  not  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
this  honse,  between  here  and  the  Veguita 
house,  where  Castillo  started  his  clinic.  I 
thought  then  1  would  send  the  women  and 
children  down  to  the  store,  as  being  safer, 
but  Mason  telephoned  me  that  shells  were 
also  falling  in  that  neighborhood  and  that 
one  had  just  fallen  close  to  Valiente's  shop. 
(Therefore  I  sent  them  to  your  grand- 
mother's. A  shell  passed  over  our  heads  in 
the  direction  of  the  house  to  which  they  had 
gone,  and  then  I  told  Martmez  to  tell  them 
to  come  back.  That  shell  actually  fell  in 
the  Albemis  house,  in  the  callejon  alongside 
your  grandmother's;  so  there  is  not  much 
choice  of  a  sitoation.   For  one  moment, 

v-hi-n  that  shell  burst  ^■^  ricnr  rnul  tlie  chil- 
dren began  to  cry,  your  mother  was  fright- 
ened, but  immediately  recovered  herself.) 
I  sent  for  the  other  consuls,  and  we  had  a 
meeting  as  to  protesting  to  Admiral  Sampson 
against  his  throwing  shells  in  this  way  on 
defenseless  folk,  without  a  word  of  previons 
advice,  and  we  signed  a  letter  which  will  go 
to  him  to-morrow  morning  if  the  (iovernor 
allows  a  flag  of  truce  to  go  out,  which  I 
doubt.  Several  more  shells  have  fallen  in 
different  houses  and  streets  of  the  town,  but 
1  have  not  yet  particulars.  Until  2  p.m.  the 
ccmtiniioiiB  reports  of  gatlings,  mnskeby, 
and  camion  waa  terrific.  Then  came  a  lull, 
and  they  b«gan  again,  advancing.  After  an 
hour  or  so  another  lull  and  then  another  at- 
tack, and  now  when  I  began  to  write  this 
they  were  firing  again  aa  bard  as  they  conld. 


5.30  P.M.  A  short  time  ago,  say  6.30,  they 
stopped,  and  we  shall  now  see  if  they  will 
allow  us  to  sleep,  or  if  they  will  rush  the 
town  with  the  moon.  General  linares  has 
been  brought  in  wounded  in  the  left  arm, 
not  ;^priously,  but  he  was  very  pale  when  I 
saw  hiiii  just  now.  General  Vara  del  Key 
and  his  two  aids  were  killed  this  morning 
on  taking  Caney,  also  Colonel  Vaquero ;  and 
Bustamante,  the  Admiral's  chief  of  staff, 
who  was  commanding  the  men  from  the  fleet 
in  the  trenches,  has  been  badly  wounded  in 
the  groin,  and  is  not  expected  to  live.  Col- 
onel Ordonez,  of  the  artillery,  is  shot  through 
two  1^,  and  they  say  the  Colonel  of 
gineers  is  also  wounded,  and  there  are  other 
othcers  killed,  (iod  knows  who  ^^ill  go  to- 
morrow. We  hear  that  four  ships  were 
bombarding  Manzanillo  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  to-day  our  direct  cable  communication 
with  Cienfuegos  appears  to  be  cut.  Now, 
at  nightfall,  ^e  Americans  are  in  possessiim 
of  San  Juan,  close  by  where  the  Caney  and 
Jnragna  roads  divide,  and  here  on  the  south 
side  of  town  they  are  nearer,  say  just  before 
Santa  Ursula.  On  the  other  side  they  are 
bftiveen  Sueno  and  Roberts  Veguita.  Lin- 
ares was  brought  in  this  afternoon  wounded 
in  the  left  arm.  He  has  delivwed  over  the 
command  to  General  Toral. 

AN  ATTACK  FHOli  ALL  SIDES  IN  TROSPECT. 

Eleven  at  night.  Toral  tells  me  they  tried 
to  land  at  Aguadores  to-day,  but  failed,  and 
that  they  were  throwing  shell  there.   I  am 

now  informed  that  fbe  Amencans  since  four 
o'clock  this  afternoon  are  extending  towards 
Cuavitas  and  the  Matadere  sides,  so  as  to 
snrronnd  the  town.  We  shall  probably  be 
attacked  from  all  .sides  to-morrow.  All  toM 
there  are  about  6,000  men  of  arms  in  the 
town  and  in  the  neighborhood:  say  nearly 
4,000  troops,  1,000  from  the  ships,  and 
1,000  volunteers;  but  some  are  at  the  Cniz, 
others  at  Morro,  San  Mi^el  de  Taradas. 
Thwefore,  there  are  certamly  not  more  than 
5,000  opposed  to  the  Americans.  I  should 
say  "were,"  for  any  quantity  on  both  sides 
must  have  died  to-day.  The  men  from  the 
ships  are  good,  but  the  troo{>8  are  half 
stan'ed.  sick,  and  dispirited,  and  not  of  much 
use.  Again  ihey  have  been  bombarding 
Hsnzanillo  to-day .  It  is  supposed  that  Pando 
is  on  his  ww  with  troops  from  Manzanillo, 
they  say  8,000  men.  If  so,  after  the  Amer- 
icans take  this  place,  we  may  yet  have 
another  attack  from  Pando 's  people,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Spanish  squadron  ii^^jt^  ^^^^^ 
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A  PANIC  IN  SANTIAGO— RUMORS  FROM  SAN 
JUAN. 

Saturday,  2d  July.  At  daybreak,  five 
o'clock,  the  firing  of  cannon  and  rifles  be- 
gan, and  was  hot  until  eight  o'clock,  when 
it  ceased  until  twelve.  Th<'  ;  outside 
also  began  at  six  o'clock,  and  kept  it  up 
without  interceosioii  until  eight.  They  were 
firinf^  at  the  Morro,  and  shell  fell  in  the  hay. 
There  were  also  some  shell  in  town  in  the 
early  morning,  but  1  believe  these  proceeded 
from  the  artillery  of  the  land  attack.  These 
shells  were  whistling  just  over  our  heads, 
and  I  hurried  the  women  and  children  down- 
stairs. We  made  sure  they  would  have 
rushed  the  town  then,  but  they  did  not.  At 
noon  they  hofjan  again,  and  though  at  times 
the  firing  was  very  hot,  it  has  not  been  so 
much  so  as  yesterday,  but  more  continuous. 
It  is  said  this  niorninp;  that  rajjriles,  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  marines  or  sailors,  retook 
the  San  Juan  fort,  capturing  two  American 
cannon  and  recapturing  the  Spanish  cannon 
taken  by  them  thcro  the  previous  day.  At 
nightfall  the  firing  ceased,  but  at  a  quarter 
to  ten  at  night  it  began  again  furiously  for 
half  an  hour,  and  now,  iniilnight,  I  have  just 
persuaded  the  people  to  go  to  bed.  I  have 
the  house  fall  of  |>eopIe.  At  ttii  to-day  the 
Fn  nc  h  (  oiisul  showed  me  a  reply  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Spanish  .\dmiral  to  a  com- 
munication he  had  sent  him  the  day  before 
asking  if  it  was  true  that  they  would  bom- 
bard the  town  if  the  .\n>ericans  took  it  and 
in  such  raso  to  let  us  know.  The  Admiral 
replied  that  immediately  on  tlit^  Americana 
taking  possession  he  would  commence  hos- 
tilities against  the  place,  and  to  take  that 
letter  as  advice.  The  cooaul  immediately 
sent  around  to  all  the  F^nchmen  to  advise 
tlntn  to  go  off  with  him  to  the  country;  but 
as  the  Americans  had  taken  Ciiavitas  the 
night  before,  the  government  would  allow  no 
train  to  go  out.  They  left  at  one  o'clock 
with  a  few  carts  and  horses,  but  mostly  on 
foot,  and  they  say  they  were  fired  at  on  their 
way  to  Cuavitas,  but  I  don't  know.  The 
panic  was  something  terrific,  and  I  was  be- 
sieged by  peoplf  who  wantf-il  to  know  what 
to  do,  and  they  would  not  leave  me  a  mo- 
ment in  which  to  send  a  telegram  or  any* 
thing.  I  saw  the  civil  governor,  and  told 
him  about  the  Ailniiral's  reply.  Lie  went 
to  see  Toral,  who  wiis  at  the  front,  and 
also  the  Admiral.  The  latter  said  that, 
if  they  took  the  toNvn  and  thf  army  and 
the  inhabitants  abandoned  it,  he  certainly 


should  fire  at  the  Americans,  but  this  was 
very  different  from  his  despatch  to  the 
French  Consul,  which  the  latter  has  carried 
off  with  him  to  the  countr,'.  Loui?  I^rooks 
and  family  went  down  to  the  store  at  mid- 
day, so  as  to  be  on  hand  near  the  train  with 
their  bundles,  but  no  train  went.  Rice  and 
beans  the  only  thing  for  breakfa.';l  that  day. 
as  it  was  ditiicult  to  cook,  with  the  bullets 
and  rush  and  panic,  and  we  did  not  get  much 
to  eat  eitlu  r.  My  women  folk  took  it  all 
very  quietly.  Yeptorday  the  .\mericans  ap- 
peared to  make  no  iicadway ;  it  is  reported 
that  they  lost  San  Juan  fort,  but  they  have 
now  extended  themselves  all  round  tlie  town, 
that  is,  from  in  front  of  the  Beneticencia  or 
Santa  Ursula  to  the  Ifatadero,  and  the 
American  flag  was  flying  in  San  Pedro.  The 
troops  have  been  called  in  from  the  west 
side  of  the  bay,  C\»brc  iiai  been  abandoned, 
and  the  forts  on  the  hills  behind  where 
they  had  the  heliofn^phs  were  bumin^  h\st 
night.  They  say  to-night  that  the  Manza- 
nillo  reinforcements,  some 4,000  men,  are  at 
San  Luis,  and  will  be  hero  to-morrow.  The 
defense  of  the  Spaniards  has  been  really 
heroic,  the  more  so  When  you  consider  they 
are  half  starved  and  sick.  It  was  affirmed 
to-day  that  the  S(|uadron  would  leave  this 
evening,  but  they  liave  not  done  so,  though 
the  pilots  are  on  board.  I  will  believe  it 
when  I  see  them  get  out.  If  they  do,  they 
will  fare  Iiadly  outside.  Had  the  American 
troo]i8  followed  up  their  advantage  of  yester- 
day and  nuhed  tiie  town,  they  would  ham 
carried  it.  To-day  the  spirit  of  the  defenders 
has  recovered. 

DEPAKTlltE  OF  CERVERA'S  FLEET. 

Sunday,  .'id  July.  .\t  9.30  Spanish  squad- 
ron got  under  way,  and  soon  after  we 
heard  the  guns  outside,  counting  2,r>4r>  shot 
in  s:xty-five  minutes,  after  which  we  heard 
no  more.  Mason  went  to  the  Vigia,  re- 
ported they  had  rounded  Cape  Cabrera,  fol- 
lowed liy  five  American  ships,  and  it  was 
thought  they  had  made  good  their  escape. 
At  2M()  P.M.  General  Toral  sent  nie  a  nies- 
:«ige  to  see  him,  and  then  he  showed  nie  a 
'.•■tter  frmu  'l^-nfral  Shafit-r.  saying  he  had 
determined  to  shell  the  town  next  day  at 
10  A.M.,  and  gave  the  notice  so  that  the 
women  and  children  might  he  got  out  before 
that  honr.  I  advi-rd  the  other  consuls,  paw 
the  civil  guvernur,  and  cabled  the  Com- 
modore to  send  a  ship  if  there  was  time, 
and  at  about  half-past  four  I  went  with  R. 
Mason,  Ysidoro  Agostini,  Modesto  Ros,  and 
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Willie,  pait  of  the      in  a  earriage  and  the 

rest  on  foot,  to  the  American  lines.  We  first 
found  Colonel  Dorst,  who  took  xis  to  Oenpral 
Kent  and  General  Wheeler  behind  8an  Juan. 
The  latter  sent  a  message  to  General  Shafter, 
at  the  Pozo,  and  he  conceded  twenty-four 
honr?  more.  We  explained  to  them  what  a 
irightful  act  they  were  about  to  commit,  and 
thaty  while  doing  no  ham  whatever  to  the 
Spanish  array,  they  would  drive  out  to  a 
barren  countr>-  'Aru\  st;irv'ation  tionie  20,000 
women  and  children  and  destroy  their  homes. 
The  TillageB  of  Ganey  and  Cuavitas  and  Dos 
Ik)cas  were  desif^n fitted  as  places  to  which 
the  people  mi^^ht  go,  the  former  beinj?  in 
ihe  hands  of  the  Americans  and  the  latter 
in  tiioee  of  the  Cubans  ;  but  of  course  there 
vc^  no  fofwl  at  either,  and  little  shelter,  and 
the  country  round  was  barren,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  three  years'  war.  On  my  re- 
turn I  found  telegrams  from  the  CJommc^ore 
saying  that  the  "Alert"  would  be  off  the 
port  to-morrow  at  daylight,  and  the  "Pallas'* 
at  nine  o'clock.  General  Toral  abeohitely 
refoMd  to  allow  either  to  come  in»  although 
thp  torpedoes  had  not  yet  hffn  put  down 
again  after  the  squadron's  departure.  I  was 
iqi  the  whole  night  at  pnbUc  meetings,  fixing 
matters  with  the  authorities  and  arranging 
for  getting  people  out  of  town  and  dedding 
where  they  abould  go. 

HELPING  THE  F0REIGNBB8  TO  GET  AWAY. 

Monday,  4th  July.  Agostini  and  Ros 
acunwent  to  see  General  Wheeler,  by  ap- 
pointment, but  their  visit  did  not  alter  mat- 
ters. S^hafter  cabled  Washington  in  view  of 
what  we  had  told  him  of  the  suffering  of 
ianeeciit  people,  and  expected  a  reply  that 
same  aft+^moon.  At  eight  in  the  morning  I 
wt-nt  off  with  the  tugboat  "  Esmeralda," 
having  been  since  5  a.m.  getting  permits 
for  her,  ete.,  between  captain  of  port  and 
military  governor,  to  the  "  Alert,"  and  met 
Captain  Savile  in  his  boat  just  outside  the 
Korro.  He  sent  word  to  get  their  boats  and 
thoee  of  the  ''Pallas"  in,  and  came  up  to 
with  me.  I  advised  British  and  for- 
eigners to  be  down  at  the  wharf  by  2  p.m., 
Md  mw  engaged  all  morning  answering 
questions,  making  lists  of  them,  and  refusing 
^aniards,  etc.    At  two  we  started  in  the 

Esmeralda,"  with  a  lighter  in  tow  carrying 
*^^Rgage,  the  Brooks  and  Donglas  faroi- 
li««  gomg  m  the  "  Pallas's  "  boats.  A  fright- 
ful sea  on  outside.  Tried  to  get  out  with 
^«  lighter,  broke  her  tow-rope,  and  had  to 
COM  back  to  Smith  Gay.  I  then  told  the 


passengers  that  those  who  wished  to  go 

without  their  luggage  should  remain  on 
board  the  "Esmeralda,"  and  that  the  rest 
should  step  into  the  lighter  and  await  our 
retmn,  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  off  with 
the  lighter.  The  two  Brookses,  my  girls  and 
grandchildren,  a  eable  clerk,  and  a  few 
more  went  olf  again,  and  then  we  had  a 
terrible  time.  On  getting  alongside  the 
"Alert,"  more  than  a  mile  outside,  the  tug- 
boat with  every  sea  smashed  up  against  her, 
our  chimney  smashing  a  boat  of  the  "Alert" 
on  its  davits,  and  the  tugboat's  bulwarks 
and  wooden  deck*roof  and  chimn^  break- 
ing up. 

I  thought  we  should  have  sunk  alongside, 
but  we  bandied  or  threw  the  women  through 
the  gangway  of  the  "  Alert,"  as  she  rose 
with  each  sea,  and  the  two  vessels  smashed 
against  each  other  with  a  tremendous  crash; 
and  we  were  also  able  to  get  a  few  small 
pieces  of  luc^irrvje  on  bonrd.  and  shoved  off 
again  as  quickly  as  possible.  Owing  to  the 
damage  to  the  tag's  smoke-box,  we  only  got 
to  town  by  dark,  with  the  lighter  and  other 
passengers.  Got  out  the  luggage  and  stored 
it  in  our  store,  and  then  went  to  set*  Toral, 
and  found  a  proclamation  had  been  published 
telling  people  to  leave  town  between  five  and 
nine,  but  no  cart.s  or  animals  allowed.  I 
exacted  from  Toral  a  pass  for  two  carts  for 
myself,  and  finally  got  home  at  8.90  dead 
beat ;  but  still  people  incessantly  calling  at 
my  house  with  all  sorts  of  stupid  questions, 
until  finally  I  had  the  street  door  closed,  and 
paid  no  more  attention  to  them  once  I  had 
got  the  house  empty.  Then  for  the  first 
tine  fould  I  talk  to  my,  wife  and  settle  as 
to  what  we  should  do.  We  packed  up  a  few 
provisions  and  otiior  things  and  that  Indian 
tent  that  Willie  sent  me,  sufficient  for  a  few 
days,  and  just  as  we  finished  at  midnight 
cannonading  from  the  fleet  outside  at  the 
Morro  began.  We  feared  this  might  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  breach  of  the  truce  nr'l  that 
shelling  might  begin  before  the  people  could 
get  out  in  the  morning.  At  two  in  the 
morning  I  went  out  to  look  for  Toral  and  the 
civil  governor,  but  both  their  houses  were 
closely  shut^  and  I  lay  down  at  2.30  and 
slept  until  4  A.M.,— for  the  first  time  in  three 
nights. 

Tuesday,  5th  July,  .^t  fi.SO  A.M.  I  started 
with  two  carts  which  Willie  had  found,  pro- 
visions, and  people  for  Ganey,  with  fiag. 
Tliree  and  a  half  hours  on  the  road.  The 

scene  was  terrible:  people  flocking  out,  sick 
carried  in  chairs  or  as  they  could,  children 

getting  lost  by  the  way,  etc.   Through  a  ^,  , 
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son  of  Diefjo  Moy.'is  in  the  American  army, 
I  obtained  a  room,  such  a  one,  in  a  house 
just  chock  full  of  niggers,  and  put  my  wif^s 
mother  and  sisters  in  there,  while  Willie 
pitched  our  tent  in  an  empty  piece  of  ground 
where  a  house  had  stood,  and  also  managed 
to  obtain  a  small  room  in  a  house  close 
alongside.  The  entrance  to  Caney  was 
stinking  with  half-buried  corpse  of  men 
and  hoiseSf  as  three  days  before  there  had 
been  a  tremendous  battle  there. 

A  TBKttlBLE  CONDITION  AT  EL  CANEY. 

Wednef^dny,  6th  July.  Visited  l)y  war  cor- 
respondents of  papers,  etc.  About  18,000  to 
20,000  hi  Caney;  houses,  of  which  there 
are  300,  full  of  people,  in  most  of  them  not 
leaving  room  enough  to  lie  on  the  floor,  but 
having  to  pai^  the  night  in  a  sitting  posture. 
I  wrote  to  General  Shafter  about  provisions 
for  the  British  subjects,  of  which  I  have 
thirty  odd  on  the  list. 

Thursday,  7th  July.  Akers  and  other  cor- 
respondents arrived.  He  has  no  horse.  I 
received  100  pounds  of  flour  from  General 
Shatter  lor  Britishers,  and  bad  it  made  into 
bread,  which  thej  brought  to  my  tent  at 
midnight,  and  made  me  K*'t  up  to  cool  it  down 
and  put  away  till  morning.  (General  Toral 
wrote  me  asking  me  to  send  in  the  English 
cable  clerks  if  I  could,  and  I  sent  in  poor 
Cavanaprh.  Fnime,  and  l'.<)nn«'y.  Toral  said 
he  had  important  telegrams  for  Madrid,  and 
I  know  it  was  with  regard  to  capitulation. 
Musgrave,  correspondent  of  the  **  Daily 
(^hronicle,"  turned  up,  and  was  very  kind. 
I  wrote  by  him  to  my  girls  at  Jamaica  and 
to  the  ('ommodure.  having  also  done  80  two 
days  before.  (This  of  .Muspjave  was  Friday, 
not  Thursday.)  Captain  Arthur  Lee,  of  Royal 
Artillery  and  military  attach^,  turned  op. 

Friday,  Sth  July.  More  correspondent*;, 
ete.  Pistribiited  bif<enit.  or  rather  bread, 
i  had  made.  Got  Edwards  to  take  charge 
of  distributing  provisions  for  British  sub* 
jects.  The  people  are  starving.  The  K'-d 
Cross  Society  cannot  get  provisions  u\>  in 
time  for  want  of  means  of  transportatiun, 
nor  can  the  army.  The  people,  thinking 
they  had  come  ont  for  but  a  couple  of  flays 
and  not  being  allowed  to  bring  animals  ol 
burden  with  them,  have  now  no  provisions 
left,  and  round  here  the  only  thing  obtaina- 
ble i-^  manjxoes,  of  which  there  is  a  pro- 
fusion. The  streets  are  filled  with  the  re- 
mains of  these  thrown  down  hj  the  people, 
and  they  are  in  a  state  of  ferment.  The 
place  is  one  big  pigstye.  and  soon  there  mu^t 


be  a  frightful  epidemic,  with  the  people  bath- 
ing and  washing  dirty  clothes  in  the  river, 
j^m  whieh  the  drinking  water  is  obtained 
and  to  which  any  quantity  of  filth  and  ref- 
use finds  its  way.  in  some  houses  you  wiU 
find  fifty  in  a  small  room,  and  among  them 
one  dying  of  fever,  another  with  diarrhea, 
and  perhaps  a  woman  in  the  throes  of  child- 
birth, and  all  that  with  not  a  chair  to  sit 
on  or  a  utensil  of  any  kind,  and  all  in  want 
of  food.  You  cannot  buy  anything  for 
money,  thouj^h  I  know  one  man  lucky 
enough  to  buy  five  biscuits  of  about  two 
ounces  each  for  a  five-dollar  piece,  and  an- 
other who  bought  a  small  chicken  for  peven 
dollars,  but  he  did  not  take  it  right  off,  and 
the  bargain  was  refused.  People  will  ex« 
change  mangoes  or  other  things  for  food, 
such  as  rice,  biscuit,  or  pork,  the  things 
mostly  looked  after.  Twanty-tive  good-sized 
biscuits  were  paid  for  three  small  chickens 
by  the  Red  Cross  man.  The  country  is  ab- 
solutely bare,  and  money  will  buy  nothing, 
and  it  is  useless.  Children  dying  for  want 
of  food  ;  in  fact,  the  situation  is  indescriba- 
ble. \V.»  Tinw  hear  that  the  bombardment 
has  been  postponed  until  Saturday,  9th,  at 
noon.  Elwell  turned  up  in  the  afternoon ; 
had  been  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  the  previous 
day,  and  had  seen  the  Brook.s  and  Dourrlas 
families  at  the  hotel,  and  said  that  my  peo- 
ple had  also  arrived  safely,  though  he  had 
not  seen  them.  El  well  is  chief  of  Miss 
Clara  Barton's  Red  Cross  work,  and  pre- 
vailed on  Willie  to  take  charge  to  run  the 
distribution,  in  place  of  poor  old  Bangs,  who 
works  like  a  mule.  Captain  F'inlay  had  ar- 
rived the  day  before,  and  went  otf  to-day. 
Major  All«i  also  arrived,  and  two  wagons  of 
food. 

CHILDREN  CUYIN(;  FOR  FOOD —PEOPLE  SICK 
AND  STARVING. 

Saturday,  9th  July.  I  insisted  on  Willie 
giving  up  the  distribution  business,  as  I  fore- 
saw what  was  bound  to  hap|*en  with  no  pro- 
visions to  distribute,  and  1  might  want  him 
at  any  time  to  clear  out,  as  indeed  did  hap- 
pen. Lieutenant  Noble  came,  People starv- 
in^^.  Major  Al!.-n  ttirn»'<l  up,  and  Captain  Lewis 
is  appointed  (iovemor  of  Caney.  Captain 
Mendoza  arrived  with  a  letter  from  Andreini, 
and  a  cow  from  General  Lawton,  which  cow 
1  mjide  over  to  old  l^an^s  to  make  soup 
with,  which  he  did.  Mendoxa  told  me  that 
Linares  had  offered  to  surrender  the  town  if 
the  troops  were  allowe<l  to  with  arms. 
Shafter  cabled    Washington    about  this. 
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**World"  and  "Harper's  Weekly"  correspond- 
ent tamed  up ;  aim  Rawson  IUiea»  of  "  Joniv 

nal,"  retuni(>d  and  was  very  kind.  At  (i  p.m. 
Mendoza  came  with  an  aid  of  General 
Shafter,  saying  the  Americans  would  enter 
the  town  to-morrow,  and  all  would  be  back 
there  in  forty-f i^ht  hours.  fJreat  rejoicinp;!^. 
I  wrote  to  General  Shaf  ter  to  know  if  fami- 
lies of  Spanish  officers  woald  be  allowed  to  go 
in  lu'fore  their  husband.s  left,  etc.  General 
Ludlow  sent  me  a  cow,  which  I  made  over 
as  before. 

Sunday,  10th  Jnly.  Went  round  fur  dis- 
tribution of  provisinn-  just  arrived.  The 
whole  afternoon  with  people  begging  sugar 
or  milk  or  lice  or  mmeuhig  tokeep  tiiem 
lironi  atarving,  or  a  sick  chiM  of  a  person 
from  dying.  I  have  now  very  little  left, 
having  been  giving  away  what  I  could.  At 
5  P.1I.  Americans  began  to  cannonade  from 
field  and  sie^e  ?  atti  ries,  with  a  few  from 
fleet,  until  dark.  I'  rightf  ul  scenes  ;  children 
crying  for  food  and  nothing  to  give  them;  a 
few  provisions  arrived  this  afternoon,  bat 
not  one-twentieth  enouf^h. 

The  weather  so  far  had  been  fine,  but  this 
afternoon  it  began  to  rain,  thxa  adding 
misery  to  people  without  shelter  ;  8(X) 
houso.s  in  town,  without  counting  ranches 
run  up  with  branches  and  leaves  and  sheets. 
Rough  census  taken  estimates  population  at 
eighteen  to  twenty  thousand.  At  Cuavitas, 
Dob  Bocas,  Siboney,  and  Firmesa  there  are 
•too  people,  and  probably  35,000  have  left 
Santiago. 

Monday,  11th  July.  American  shore  bat- 
teries and  fleet  cannonading  town  until  mid- 
day, also  with  some  rifle  fire.   One  di^l 

burst  here  in  Caney.  Busy  all  day  with 
Major  Allen,  dividing  up  the  few  provisions. 
Misery  increasing.  Americans  sent  flag  of 
trace  at  noon  to  see  if  town  would  surren- 
der. Rained  heavily,  and  at  11  PJl.  a  teirific 
thunderstorm  and  rain. 

A  TRUCE— NBGOTTATIONS  FOR  SDRRBNDRR. 

Tuesday,  12th  July.  Rained  heavily  nearly 
all  night  and  until  noon  to-day.  Trace  con- 
tinued. .Americans  offer  to  convey  troops 
to  Spain  with  arms,  and  now  await  Blanco's 
ansvrer.  Hiey  say  5,000  men  are  now  on 
the  way  from  Hdgnin.  General  Miles  has 
landed  with  more  troops  and  six  batteries 
of  artillery,  and  comes  to  the  front  this 
aftonoon.  They  placed  a  lot  more  siege 
guns  to-day.  The  town  is  now  surrounded 
except  on  the  (luao  side.  People  continue 
to  starve,  and  fevers  are  taking  hold  after 


the  rains.  Smallpox  was  reported  to  me 
last  night»  bnt  on  investigation  I  foand  that 

it  was  only  chicken-pox.  Cavanagh.  who  re- 
turned from  Santiago  on  Saturday,  is  com- 
pletely off  his  head,  and  I  much  fear  for 
him.  To-day  I  got  hold  of  a  chair,  and  find 
it  a  luxun'.  Several  ladies  wanted  permis- 
sion to  return  to  Santiago,  preferring  to  die 
at  once  by  shells  rather  than  slowly  by  star- 
vation. Siboney  burned,  owingto  Some  cases 
of  yellow  fever  there. 

Wednesday.  13th  July.  Conferences  yes- 
terday between  lines  with  American  generals 
and  Toral  about  capitulation.  Archbishop 
told  Akers,  who  interpreted,  that  several 
houfles  in  town  had  been  damaged,  but  no 
killed.  Wanted  to  send  nans  oat^  bat 
refused.  General  Lawton  was  ordered  to 
take  Caney  on  the  first  day,  and  then  pro- 
ceed with  the  rest  to  Santiago,  but  he  found 
it  a  tougher  job  than  expected,  and  only  got 
through  with  artillery  by  four  in  afternoon. 
Americans  lost  436  men  at  Caney,  included  in 
the  1,8(K).  Starvation  and  sickness  increas- 
ing. Willie  gone  to  Siboney  to  try  for  food, 
iiained  at  intervals,  and  everything  awfully 
damp  and  muddy.  Cavanagh  is  very  bad  with 
biliou.s  fever,  and  no  medicine  to  be  had.  I 
fear  he  will  die.  A  purge  might  save  him, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  had.  1  don't  feel  at  all 
well.  When  rain  began  we  moved  at  night 
to  a  small  room  Willie  managed  to  geC  ft 
filthy  place. 

Yesterday,  14th  July.  Cavanagh  died  at 
2.15  this  morning,  and  I  have  been  with  sore 
throat,  chest  oppression,  and  fever  all  night, 
and  have  to  remain  in  bed,  or  rather  ham- 
mock. Got  a  coffin  for  Cavan^h,  and  buried 
him  in  the  afternnnn.  I  could  not  go.  In 
afternoon  Sir  Brien  Leighton  turned  up,  and 
gave  me  two  pastilles  of  Eaggis  consomme, 
which  came  in  well  in  my  state.  He  told  me 
capitulation  had  been  agreed  upon.  Spanij^h 
troops  here  and  8,000  more  under  Torai's 
command  to  be  shipped  to  Spain,  and  Santi- 
ago, Guantananio.  and  liaracoa  to  be  included 
in  capitulation.  Ladies  made  memorial  to 
General  Shafter  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
town,  preferring  death  by  bomb  to  starvft* 
tion.  Willie  returned  from  Siboney  with- 
out provisions,  but  got  a  little  sugar  on  the 
road  from  a  Cuban,  I  wrote  Shafter,  ask- 
ing when  we  could  go  m. 

IN  SANTIAGO  AFTER  THE  SDRKENDEK. 

Friday,  I'th  July.  Passed  a  bad  night, 
fever  and  diarrhea.  At  9  A.  M.  round  came 
Major  Allen  with  a  note  from  General 
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Shafter  asking  me  t  j  go  in,  as  there  were  Seventeen  thousand  five  handled  troops  eor- 
aonie  difficulties  which  he  hoped  my  in-  rendered,  and  will  be  sent  to  ^ain.  1  have 
flnoncp  \voul<I  fix,  as  otherwise  there  might  nnl  had  a  moment  all  day  long,  and  am  done 
still  be  more  tightiog.  I  was  still  in  1^  up  and  sick,  and  shall  now  ti;  and  get  a 
but  got  up,  packed,  and  started.  Was  de*  little  sleep,  but  I  have  a  frfgbtfnl  lot  of 
tained  at  Sp.-ini^li  lines  till  I  could  f^et  a  note  work  before  me.  Santiajjo  de  Cuba  has  rr  ade 
to  Toral.  and  I  found  that  he  and  f^enendf  a  heroic  defense,  ami  the  Americans  have 
were  between  lines  negotiating.  Therefort-,  leanied  to  admire  the  pluck  of  the  Spaniards. 
\mng  nearly  2  r.H.,  went  on  home.  The  On  the  first  attack  there  were,  including 
city  was  like  a  deserted  place,  nr  l  \. it'  1 .000  men  from  thf  pqtia  ^ror.  l^.nOO  men  of 
soldiers  on  the  outskirts  and  trenches,  uo  all  arms,  with  volunteers.  Aidea  had  a  col- 
one  in  tiie  streets.  Some  houses  gutted  and  nmn  of  600  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay, 
pillaged,  others  hurt  by  shell ;  not  a  shop  of  and  there  were  about  200  more  between 
any  kind  open,  trf-nches  and  barricades  Morro.  etc..  and  Aguadores.  FVom  Manza- 
in  the  streeUi  down  to  Plaza  de  Dolore.s  uiUo  3,500  men  arrived  after  the  attack,  and 
made  since  I  left.  Pound  my  house  Intact  helped  to  replace  the  IdUed  and  wounded. 
Chanp:.  !  and  went  to  see  Toral,  who  was  in  At  Caney  there  were  500  men.  There  are 
his  hammock  done  up,  just  returned  from  now  here  and  along  the  railway,  etc,  10,500 
conference.  He  told  me  everything  had  men.  At  Guantanamo  5,000,  and  Baracoa 
been  arranged  and  preliminary  bases  Bi^e<l.  and  others  scattered  2,000,  making  a  total 
Madrid  approval  to  capitulation,  asked  for  of  17,000.  Santiago  had  no  defenses,  but 
three  days  previous,  is  wanting,  but  he  said,  they  ran  up  some  earthworks,  and  made 
if  not  approved,  he  would  capitnlate  even  if  trenches  after  the  fleet  began  to  block* 
cnirt-martialed  after.  Bob  Slason  ha.s  been  ade  and  the  United  States  army  to  besiege 
ninninji  it,  and  is  one  of  the  commis.-^ioners  them.  The  ?^panish  .soldiers  are  half-starved^ 
who  signed  the  articles.  Eulogio  brought  have  very  little  ammunition  left,  and  are 
US  a  piece  of  meat  and  some  bread,  his  share  sick.  Linares  would  have  snrrondeied  the 
of  rations,  for  nothing  can  bf  bou^jht.  place  a  week  :'.tro  bnd  he  been  in  command, 
Morao  and  Espejo  also  came,  and  Barruecos.  but  Toral  has  been  delating,  while  Blanco 
A  Bbell  burst  in  lattei's  house,  twenty  yards  and  Madrid  wen  against  it 
from  mine,  and  fragments  came  on  my  roof.  Sunday,  17th  July.  The  American  gen- 
Did  a  lot  of  damage.  Several  fell  around  erals  came  in  thi.s  morning,  and  have  taken 
store,  and  one  bursting  in  front  broke  roof  formal  possession,  and  the  troops  are  being 
tiles.  It  is  said  fifty-nine  houses  have  been  marched  out  to  encamp  somewhere  round 
damaged,  includini^  tlir»'e  utterly  demolished.  San  Juan  until  the  ships  come  to  take  them 
A  large  piece  in  my  drawing-room  knocked  off  to  Spain.  The  Red  Cross  boat  "  Texas  " 
down  and  some  bric-i*brac  broken.  No  one  has  come  in,  and  also  Sampson  in  a  yacht, 
killed.  Linares's  wound  has  been  paindFol,  af-  I  saw  Shafter  and  all  the  American  generab 
fected  the  radial  nerve,  but  not  dangerous,  this  mominfr.  but  went  off  home  with  a 

Saturday,  IGth  July.    I  was  writing  until  strong  fever,  and  I  feel  bad. 
half-past  two.  and  tiien  could  not  sleep,  and     Monday,  18th  Jnfy.   Fever  of  thirty-eiglit 

w.is  up  at  1::^0.    Some  families  havp  come  odd  de^;r«-es,  and  sweate<l  during  the  ri'irht  ; 

in  to-day,  and  this  afternoon  everything  has  took  quinine,  but  still  bad.    Obtained  a  cart 

been  finally  settled,  without  Madrid,  and  to-  to  bring  me  up  home  and  to  bed  to-day;  no 

morrow  at  nine  the  city,  Guantanamo,  and  carriage  obtainable.  Several  i^erican  ahipB 

Baracoa  will  be  handed  over.  Thank  God !  now  in  port. 

CDlTOt's  Nora.— Th«  f ever  wbieb  Ifr.  RaiiHd«n**  exponr*  awi  hooie  labors  tiiroaghtnit  the  itcg*  of  Saa- 

thiT  ■  had  brought  ui>on  him  fn"ew  pradoally  wor»^.  By  August  l*t  hf  wa«  so  ill  that  he  startod  for  Kin;jst^>n, 
J  imui  «.  where  hU  wife  and  damrhteru  were.  P')ing  hy  her  11.  M.  S.  "Alert."  ao  often  namerf  in  hia  di;iry  ;  he 
wa."  tu.i  w»-!»k  to  walk,  an  i  h.nt  t  -  ■  irii.  .!  to  and  from  the  ship.  He  react.  .'.  Kni^:f.t<'n  Ih--  nvtrniiig  of 
.\iigU9i  2<1.  But  under  hi-  nit.-  M-n.***  of  duty,  he  had  deferred  gf>ing  until  too  iate  to  derive  any  benefit  from 
th-^  change  :  he  grew  onh  and  on  the  afternoon  of  August  lOth  he  died.    His  ffj^  and  daughters  wan 

with  him  at  his  dnth.  biit  not  hit  boom.  Mr.  Ranwdea  «aa  aa  much  a  martyr  of  the  ivar  aa  if  he  had  ba« 
kiU«d  ia  battle,  and  no  man  ia  the  war  readored  a  aobler  aarvice. 
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ON  TOP  OF  ACONX'AGUA  AND  TUPUNGATO. 

THE  FIRST  VIEW   HAD   BY  CIVILIZED  MAN  FROM  THE  HIGHEST 
MOUNTAIN  PEAKS  IN  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE. 

By  E.  a.  Fitzgerald, 

Author  of  "  Cliinlw  in  the  New  ZealantI  Alp^." 

At  these  altitudes  the  digestive  organs 
are  not  in  a  state  to  allow  of  indulgence  in 
a  hearty  supper,  and  we  felt  a  craving  for 
hot  food  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following 
morning.  It  was  Vines's  first  experience  at 
19,000  feet.  He  spent  a  restless  night,  and 
on  getting  up  did  not  seem  fit  for  much. 
It  was  impossible  to  rise  early,  or  when  up 
to  move  about  and  do  things  quickly,  so  that 
it  was  not  until  nine  o'clock  that  we  began 
to  prepare  breakfast.  Coffee  was  our  staple 
fooid,  but  there  was  no  means  of  obtaining 
water  except  by  melting  snow  and  ice. 

I  undertook  to  light  the  fire,  no  easy  task 
at  this  altitude,  where  it  requires  almost 
superhuman  efforts  to  induce  the  wood  to 
ignite.    Vines  went  with  a  biscuit-tin  toGoogle 


[IX  days  after  the  ascent  of 
Aconcagua  by  my  guide  Zur- 
briggen,  as  related  in  Mc- 
Clure's  Magazi.ne  for  Octo- 
ber, I  started,  with  Mr.  Stuart 
Vines,  to  make  another  at- 
tempt on  the  mountain.  Zurbriggen  was 
temporarily  disabled  by  the  hardships  he 
had  undergone  on  Aconcagua,  and  by  an 
accident  sustained  in  crossing  one  of  the 
fords  in  the  Horcones  Valley,  owing  to  his 
mule  falling  with  him.  I  had,  therefore, 
sent  him  down  to  Mendoza  to  recuperate. 
.\fter  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  we  reached 
the  high-level  camp  on  Aconcagua,  at  18,700 
feet,  on  the  22d  of  January  [1897],  in  very 
bad  weather. 
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collect  SOitible  snow  and  ice  for  water  U>n 
yards  awny  on  the  other  side  of  the  tent, 
and  crouching  down  by  the  fire,  I  gave  my- 
self np  to  tm  exhsosting  work  of  perrist* 
ently  blowing  the  gmouldering  wood,  thereby 
filling  my  InngH,  which  were  craving  oxy^^'n. 
with  smoke.  I  looked  up  to  see  what  hau 
beoomo  of  Vines.  He  stood  a  few  yards 
from  me,  apparently  doing  nothing  in  par- 
ticular. The  tent  being  perched  on  a  nar- 
row ledge,  under  the  shelter  of  a  rock,  he 
had  to  cross  thenumeroos  guy-rop^ia  order 
to  reach  the  snow.  I  watched  him  slowly 
raise  one  leg  over  the  first  rope,  and  stop 
breathless  and  ex- 
baosted.  He  then 
wearily  dragged  the 
other  leg  after  the 
tirst.  Thus  he  pro- 
ceeded until  he 
reached  the  snow. 
It  was  about  ten 
minutes  before  he 
returned,  with 
hardly  enough  ice 
and  snow  in  the  tin 
to  wet  the  bottom  of 
the  kettle.  I  noticed 
during  the  time  I 
spent  at  this  high 
camp  that  the  ropes 
of  the  tent  always 
needed  readjust- 
ment The  TGiison 
was  not  far  to  seek, 
for  we  were  continu- 
ally kicking  them  as 
we  i>juH8edi,  no  one 
havinir  the  energy  to 
nise  his  feet  high 
enough  to  clear 
them.    Under  these 

circunwtancM^  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 

that  we  tlid  not  get  our  breakfjist  until  long 
after  ten.  It  sivnuni  to  rei^tore  \  ines  at 
once  to  comparative  activity,  Itut  had  a 
Clint rary  elfect  upon  me.  for  I  was  attacktni 
hy  indii:^  stion,  and  rrtiiiHl  to  ray  sleeping- 
Uig  for  U\e  ititst  of  Uie  morning. 

|t.\OW-lHH*Nn  AT  AX  Kt.KVATtON  OP  1S,700 

FKKT, 

I  int«*ndoil  to  r«>»t  tht>  fir^tt  day.  iuid  if 
pt^Mo  m»k«>  the  as»enl  on  the  noxt.  It 
negan  to  snow  at  ten  o\  Uvk.  It  snowtNl 
di^v,  .\  (H>rter  cmm*  up  during  the 
ntitming  with  oiniio  wood  and  pn>ri«ion«v  and 
iltHSCt^ndtHl  late  in  Ihe  aftomivn.   In  «pite  of 


the  snow.  Vines  and  I  intended  to  hold  on  as 

long  a?  possible.  When  the  day  was  too  far 
advanced  to  make  a  descent  possible,  about 
fhre  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  the  snow  in* 
creased  in  volume,  and  the  wind  rose,  caas> 
ing  it  to  drift.  Huddle<I  in  our  little  tent, 
we  anxiously  watched  the  torn  of  events. 
We  closed  we  fastenings  of  the  tent,  sod 
tried  to  .sleep.  But  it  was  not  a  night  for 
rest.  I  soon  began  to  realize  that  we  were 
being  buried  in  the  mow,  for  the  comer 
nnder  the  shelter  of  the  rocks  where  the 
tent  was  pitched  wa.«;  filling  up  with  on- 
great  snowdrift.  At  nine  o'clock  we  seri- 
ously discussed  the 


state  of  affsirs.  We 

must  either  keep 
the  snow  clear  of  the 
tent  or  retreat  to  the 
vallej.  The  latter 
course  '.\e  feare^l 
would  be  impossible. 
On  such  a  night  we 
conld  never  find  our 
WHV  f?r»wn  the  great 
exposed  slopes  of 
Aconcagua.  Vinos 
burrow^  his  way  OQt 
of  the  tent,  and  with 
ditticulty  found  and 
brought  in  the  boots 
and  ice-axes,  so  that 
we  might  be  reai^y 
for  the  worst.  From 
time  to  tune  we  best 
upon  the  roof  of  the 
tent,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  mass  of  snow 
from  collecting  sad 
crushing  it  in.  Sleep 
I  wa.s  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  was  a  mis- 
erable and  exciting  night,  and  by  morning 
we  were  quite  worn  out.  Snow  began  to 
fall  again  at  nine  o'clock,  so  we  made  a 
bolt  for  the  valley.  It  was  useless  to  at- 
tempt former  climbing  in  saeh  weather. 

'>ur  next  start  from  Inrn  '  a-s.  therefore, 
delaved  to  February  7th.  We  reached  the 
14.000  feet  bivouac,  at  the  head  of  the 
Horcones  Valley,  and  sent  porters  up  U> 
n^port  on  the  condition  of  the  mountain  and 
the  high  eatnp.  They  came  down  on  the 
following  d.ay  with  a  story  that  was  not 
encouraging.  Owing  to  continued  snow- 
f.ill.  the  dilhculties  to  be  encountered  in  the 
atfcenl  of  the  mountain  would  be  greatly 
incrvA)^  and  sleeping  at  the  hii^level 
camp  was  becoming  mote  uncomfortable 
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every  day.  I  started  with  Vines  on  the 
lOth,  and  on  reaching;  the  camp,  soon  real- 
ised that  the  description  given  by  the  por- 
ters was  only  too  trae.  Tent,  wood,  provis- 
ioBB,  and  instruments  were  covered  with 
ice  and  snow.  The  few  cooking  utensils 
were  covered  with  frozen  grease.   To  thaw 


HUUAN  ENDIIRANGB  AT  n»  LAST  STRETCH. 

Hie  aspect  of  tlie  monnttin  had  changed 

considerably  since  Zorbriggen's  ascents  He 

had  roached  the  summit  almost  without 
putting  his  foot  on  snow;  now  great  fields  of 


these  tbhiga  oat  and  ctean  them  np  was  no  deep  snow  spread  over  the  nortliwwteni  slopes 

easy  task,  and  the  difficulties  of  preparing  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  We  trudged 
hot  food,  so  nectary  to  nSp  were  greatly  over  it  for  an  hour,  when,  at  the  height 


increai^ed. 

However,  otf  Uie 
12th   the  weather 

looked  promisinpj, 
im\  we  determined  to 
1K«pare  for  the  as- 
cent on  the  follo\^'ing 
(Ihv,  for  we  were  not 
gjiiuing  strength  l)y 
remaining  at  tiiis  al- 
titude.    Lanti  came 
up  in  the  evening, 
for  ^  he  had  proved 
iiiraself  less  suseepti^ 
Me  to  the  snrround- 
ing  conditions  than 
tile  other  porters,  I 
wished  him  to  make 
the  ascent  with  us. 
He  undertook  to 
wake  us  at  an  early 
bear,  that  we  mig^t 
all  have  a  good 
breakfast  before 
etarUng.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  were  un- 
able to  sleep  at 
iiight,  and  as  usual 
made  np  for  it  in  the 
morning,  so  that  it 
was  only  when  the 
sun  came  on  the  tent 
at  7.90  that  Lantl 
rou-sed  u?.    So  slow 
were  our  movements, 
that  we  did  not  make 
a  start  until  after 
S..%.  Our  packs  were 
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of  20,000  feet, 
I  waa  forced  to  torn 

back.  I  begged  Vines 
to  go  on  and  make 
the  ascent  if  posjri- 
ble»  taking  Lanti 
with  him.  He  fol- 
lowed pr:ictirnlly  the 
same  route  that  had 
twen  taken  on  the 
previous  attempt, 
clinging  to  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by 
the  base  of  the  clifl&l 
running  down  from 
the  summit  to  the 
nortL  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to 
keep  on  the  solid 
rock  or  hard  snow^ 
and  avcnd  aa  mnohaa 
possible  the  soft 
hrnken  surface 
caused  by  the  thou- 
aanda  of  years  of 
denudation.  In  as* 
cending  by  the  line 
of  cliffs,  they 
reached  at  nrid-day  a 
spot  21,500  feet 
high,  where,  on  our 
first  attempt,  we  had 
left  some  provisitms 
and  instruments. 
Her?  th(*ir  further 
pa6*<ige  towards  the 
summit  was  baned 
Ity  a  precipice,  so 
tliat  tiiey  were  forced  to  cross  the  face 
of   the  mountain   to  the  west,  in  order 


equally  divided,  and  contained  a  bottle  filled 

itth  a  mixture  of  port  wine  and  egg,  a  ,   

bottle  of  red  wine,  a  flask  of  brandy,  and  to  reach  the  couloir  ascended  by  Zurbrig'- 
8ome  Kola  biscuits,  besides  the  various  in-  gen.  In  doinfj  this  they  had  to  pa?;s  over 
straments,  and  some  extra  clothing  in  the  the  rotten  debris  which  covered  the  whole 
•Imps  of  gloves,  helmets,  and  sweaters—  of  this  side  of  the  mountain.  Their  pa- 
sbwt  seventeen  pounds  to  each  man.  I  may  tience  and  endurance  were  sorely  tried,  for 
H'Te  mention  that  the  port  and  ''I'l'  was  they  were  at  an  altitude  of  22,000  feet,  and 
inmost  the  only  nourishment  taken  during  the  fatigue  caused  by  slipping  and  falling  on 
^  diy^  the  unreliable  surface  waa  very  great  At 

^iWft  Hdn.— The  nap  m  tbii  ftgB  te  reprodiioed  by  pefmiwwn  of  the  Royel  GMgisphiial  Society  (I^ndon). 
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eamh  step  tiie  whole  dde  of  the  moontain 

mod  to  give  way,  and  they  were  con- 
tinually thrown  down  on  their  hands  and 
knees.  It  took  them  over  an  hour  to  cross 
the  slope  to  the  couloir ;  not  that  the  dis- 
tance was  very  jrroat,  but  they  were  forced 
to  halt  every  few  minutes.  Their  legs 
seemed  Incapable  of  working  for  more  than 
twenty  steps  at  a  time,  and  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  seemed  to  increase  at  each  st«p. 
'  At  2  P.M.  the  couloir  was  reached,  and 
aftw  an  ascent  of  some  300  feet,  they 
entered  a  vast  amjthitheatre  filled  with 
masses  of  broken  red  rock.  The  opposite 
wall  of  this  was  formed  by  a  great  arSte, 
which  joined  the  eastern  and  western  peaks 
of  Aconcajrua,  and  ran  from  one  end  of  the 
mountain  to  the  other.  To  the  left  of  them 
rose  a  huge  bastion  of  rock  on  which  was 
the  actual  summit.  To  the  right,  cone-shaped 
rocks  and  aiguilles  towered  into  the  clouds 
above.  Not  a  vestige  of  snow  was  to  be 
seen  within  this  vast  enclosure.  They  were 
nearly  22,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  in  no  mood  to  cope  with  the  fre- 
quent petty  annoyances  which  occurred 
while  scramblini;  over  the  preat  rough  stones 
and  boulders  now  blocking  the  way.  An 
almost  irresistible  de.Kire  to  turn  and  descend, 
and  the  longing  for  some  stimulating  nourish- 
ment, seemed  tn  overwhelm  them.  In  halting 
they  found  there  was  only  one  position  for 
rest  and  recuperation.  The  overpowering 
lassitude  that  seized  their  lower  limbs  after 
sitting  or  reclining  made  this  mode  of  re^t 
out  of  the  question,  and  instinct  soon  taught 
them  to  stand  with  legs  wide  apart^  the  body 
thro>*Ti  far  forward,  the  hands  grasping  tlie 
head  of  the  ice-axe  and  the  forehead  resting 
low  on  the  hands.  Ten  or  a  dosen  violent 
respirations  brought  the  breathuig  back  to 
its  normal  state,  the  legs  gradually  regained 
power,  and  they  were  able  to  advance  a  short 
distance.  So  they  proceeded  untiU  at  4.30, 
the  great  arete  that  joined  the  eastern  and 
we.stem  peaks  was  reached. 

Vines  crept  to  its  edge,  and  looked  over 
the  southon  wait  of  Aconcagua.  An  im- 
mense distance  peparated  him  from  the 
glacier  below,  the  diiference  between  23,000 
and  13,000  feet.  Looking  down  this  diny 
l)recipice.  he  saw  spurs  of  the  mountain 
flanking  the  glacier  beneath  to  the  right  and 
left,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  huge 
amphitheatre.  The  sun  was  now  not  far  otf 
the  horizon,  and  did  not  penetrate  into  this 
vast  pit.  Great  mass^  of  vapor  were  mov- 
ing about  in  it  far  below ;  it  looked  like  some 
giant  cauldron,  of  which  the  bottom  was 


quite  invisible,  two  miles  vertically  below 

where  he  stood. 

But  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  it  was  late, 
and  it  was  hard  to  tell  how  far  the  actual 
summit  might  be.  They  turned  along  the 
arete  to  the  ea.st.  until  it.s  rotten  conditii-n 
and  its  steepness  compelled  them  to  leave 
it  As  a  cliff  in  front  barred  the  way  and 
shut  out  the  view  ahead,  the  excitement  of 
the  climbers  became  intense.  Vines  scram- 
bled up  the  cliff.  Once  level  with  its  edge, 
all  was  made  clear.  Hare  was  the  actual 
summit  right  before  his  eyes,  and  not  twenty 
yards  from  him  was  Zurbriggen's  stone  man, 
and  the  iee-aze  planted  In  its  center.  A  few 
steps  more,  and  they  stood  on  the  summit  of 
Aconcagua  in  silence,  the  feeling  of  triumph 
too  great  for  words.  There  was  no  more 
need  to  dand  and  rest.  They  thing  them- 
selves down  by  the  stone  man,  crouching 
close  on  its  leeward  side,  and  Lanti  produced 
the  bottle  of  wine.  They  neither  of  them 
cared  for  the  chilled,  sour  stuff,  and  poured 
it  as  a  libation  over  the  stone  man,  in  order 
to  use  the  bottle  for  the  record. 

THB  StnOOT  REACHED— A  MARVELODS  VIEW. 

A  square  plateau  about  seventy-five  yards 
across,  quite  clear  of  snow,  formed  tiie  sum- 
mit of  thf>  monntain,  inaccessible  on  all 
except  the  western  side,  where  the  arete 
joined  it  with  the  western  peaks.  But  for 
a  few  clouds  that  had  been  coming  over 
towards  the  mountain  all  the  afternoon  and 
hovering  round  the  southern  and  western 
slopes,  the  sky  was  clear.  Vines  was  quite 
overwhelmed  by  the  vastness  of  the  pano- 
rama that  lay  beneath  him.  Innumerable 
ranges  of  mountains  stretched  away  to  the 
east,  to  the  Uspallata  plain  and  the  pampas 
of  Argentina.  These  ran  to  a  great  height, 
maintaining  an  average  of  about  13,000  feet, 
80  that  it  was  not  possible  to  see  the  pampas 
except  far  to  the  north,  where  a  lireak  in 
the  mountains  gave  a  glimp.He  of  the  distant 
plains.  Most  of  those  great  brown  moun- 
tains were  capped  with  white,  the  result  of 
the  unusually  heavy  snmmer  snows.  Within 
ten  miles  surrounding  the  base  of  Aconcagua 
lay  the  heads  of  the  Vacas  and  Horcones 
valleys,  and  to  the  north,  the  IVnitentes  Val- 
ley, by  which  Giissfeldi  had  approached  the 
mountain — wide,  bleak  wastes  of  gray  stones 
bounded  by  red  and  brown  slopes  and  ending 
in  glacier.  Clear  above  the  low  clouds  Ijing 
in  the  Ilorcones  Valley,  stood  up  the  mighty 
dome  of  Tupungato.  ^nes  scrutinized  its 
outline  carefully.   For  ^<^Qi^cngugj^|^|^<g^-| 
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quered,  the  scaling  of  Tupungato  would  be  face  of  the  ocean  between  the  point  of  vi- 

our  especial  care.    Not  far  to  the  north  of  sion  and  the  sun  became  sutfused  with  a  ruddy 

it  rose  the  ice  peaks  of  Pollera  and  Navarro,  glow.  The  shimmering  of  the  light  upon  the 

and  the  lofty  glaciers  lying  beneath  the  water  could  be  distinctly  seen,  so  that  it 

rugged  cliffs  of  Juncal.    Nearer  still,  the  seemed  quite  near  to  them,  and  it  was  diffi- 

Tvkins  and  Torlosa  on  either  side  guarded  the  cult  to  believe  that  the  distance  was  so  im- 

Cumbre  Pass  over  into  I'hile.  mense. 

Turning  to  the  north,  the  eye  traveled  But  the  setting  sun  warned  them  that  it 

over  vast  fiehis  of  ice  and  snow  lying  at  their  was  time  to  descend  unless  they  would  be 

feet,  do\Mi  the  Val  Penitentes  and  the  Val  overcome  by  night  at  this  great  altitude.  It 

Hermosa,  to  the  giant  slopes  of  .Mercedario,  was  nearly  half  past  six,  and  should  clouds 

forty  miles  away,  and  far  beyond,  over  in-  obscure  the  moon,  the  descent  would  be  very 

numerable  peaks  and  ridges.    All  around  on  perilous.   Nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  had  been 

thc3e  three  sides  was  a  sight  of  which  the  spent  upon  the  summit,  nor  had  the  time 

desolate  grandeur  defied  description.    P.ut  seemed  long.    For  to  take  in  all  its  details 
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there  was  beauty  as  well  as  grandeur  in  and  appreciate  that  vast  scene  was  a  hercu- 

the  view  to  the  west.    Beyond  the  two  white  lean  task  in  that  short  time.    They  felt  no 

western  peaks  of  .\concagua,  to  right  and  ill  effects  from  the  altitude  while  thus  at 

left,  lay  the  Pacific.    A  hundred  miles  away,  rest,  with  the  wind  whirling  great  clouds  of 

the  mighty  ocean  glittered  in  the  evening  snow  from  the  arete  up  into  their  faces,  and 

sun.     Far  down  to  the  south,  and  away  the  thermometer  at  seven  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Bome  fifty  leagues  to  the  north,  it  stretched  With  great  reluctance  \'ines  gave  the  word 

in  a  great  blue  line.   The  sun  lay  low  on  the  to  pack  up  and  descend.    They  had  looked 

horizon,  IGC)  miles  away,  and  the  whole  sur-  upon  one  of  the  grandest  sights  ever  beheld 
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by  man,  and  wouUl  never  perhaps  look  on 
anythiiif^  again  to  eqval  it. 

When  the  summit  was  lefi  behind,  the  sun 
(lipped  into  the  Pacific,  a  great  ball  of  fire, 
leaving  a  wonderful  after-glow.  Then  began 
a  series  of  magnificent  changes  of  color. 
The  whole  Pacifit"  Ocean  from  north  to  south, 
together  with  the  sky  above,  was  lit  up  with 
a  fiery  red  glow,  which  changed  slowly  to 
purple  and  then  to  blue.  They  wt-rv  r  t 
hov.ever.  in  darkness ;  for  soon  after  tlie 
sun  had  set,  the  moon  rose  and  shone  bright- 
ly, revealing  everything  with  wonderful  dis- 
tinctneRs  in  the  clear  air,  while  for  at  least 
half  an  hour  the  wonderful  glow  remained 
on  the  horizon  of  the  Pacific,  a  great  red 
line  of  subdued  fire  high  in  the  air,  and  dark- 
ness between. 

Nothing  simpler  in  theor}'  could  be  con- 
ceived thm  the  descent  down  the  great 
slope  to  the  camp.  Put  for  men  in  such  an 
exhausted  condition  it  was  no  easy  task,  and 
the  two  hours  seemed  more  like  six,  as  with 
heavy,  weaiy  steps  they  flounder  down  the 
steep  pnow  or  broken  stones,  from  time  to 
lime  attempting  to  glissade,  in  their  anxiety 
to  reach  camp  by  the  qnickeet  means.  Too 
exhausted  to  support  themselves  wth  their 
axes,  and  w^ith  the  snow  in  bad  condition, 
they  had  to  give  this  up.  Vines  had  contin- 
ual^ to  call  a  halt»  in  order  to  gain  breath 
and  strength.  The  way  seemed  never-end- 
ing, but  the  moonlight  helping  them,  their 
direction  was  good,  and  soon  they  heard 
the  voices  of  the  two  Pollingers,  whom  I  had 
sent  out  from  the  camp  to  meet  them  and 
bring  them  in. 

Wrapped  in  all  the  available  clothing,  I 
nwnited  them  at  the  ramp.  Tlie  tliermom- 
eter  had  run  down  to  twelve  degrees  at  sun- 
set, and  was  still  falling.  As  they  came 
slowly  over  the  snow  towards  me  in  the 
moonlight,  I  was  able  to  realize  by  their 
appearance  and  gait  that  their  ta^k  had  been 
severe.  They  both  looked  ezhansted,  more 
especially  Vines,  a  desperately  pitiable  ob- 
ject, with  beard  and  moustache  a  mass  of 
ice  frozen  hard  to  the  helmet.  He  did  not 
seem  to  appreciate  my  greetings  or  con- 
gratulations, but  crawled  into  the  tent, 
hardly  having  the  strength  to  pull  his  sleep- 
ing-bag over  his  shoulders. 

ATTBUPTING  TUPUNGATO* 

I  had  heard  so  much  from  the  people  of 
Mendoza  about  the  mountain  of  Tupungato 
and  the  dithculties  surrounding  it  that  I 
particularly  wished  to  see  it  ascended.  I 


took,  therefore,  the  first  opportunity  the 
weaUier  gave  to  send  Vines  to  the  south  to 
atts^mpt  the  mountain,  while  Lightbody  and 
I  confined  ourselves  to  the  measurements  of 
heights  and  traverse  work  in  the  high  val« 
leys  leading  to  Aconcagoa. 

Tupungato  is  a  mountain  nearly  22,' «X) 
feet  in  height,  on  the  great  chain  which 
forms  the  watershed  and  at  the  same  time 
the  frontier  boundary  between  .\rgentina 
and  Chile.  It  is  sixty  miles  to  the  south  of 
Aconcagua,  fifty  miles  east  of  Santiago,  and 
120  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

On  the  2r,th  of  March.  Vines  left  Punta 
de  las  \  acas  with  Zurbriggen  and  Lanti  and 
a  caravan  of  four  mnles,  under  the  charge 
of  an  arriero  of  the  name  of  Fortunato.  M- 
ter  a  ,Toumey  of  much  difficulty,  they  came, 
on  tlie  third  day,  in  sight  of  Tupungato, 
within  ten  miles'  distance :  it  had  been  out 
of  their  view  almo.<)t  ever  since  they  started. 
And  now  arose  the  question  how  near 
they  could  approach  the  mountain  with 
mule.s.  The  advantage  of  attacking  a  moun- 
tain of  this  heipht  from  a  base  camp  at  a 
high  level  cannot  be  over-estimated ;  10,000 
feet  can  be  ascended  from  sea  level  in  a  day, 
but  it  is  a  very  different  matter  when  one's 
starting-point  is  10,(X)0  feet  above  tin*  sea. 
Vines  hoped  to  take  his  pack  animals  to  1  i,- 
000  feet,  bivouac  there,  and  if  possible,  make 
the  a.^rent  in  one  day  from  that  height. 
Great  was  his  disappointment  to  find  that  all 
pasturage  ceased  below  11,000 feet,  and  that 
the  valley  became  impassable  for  animals  be- 
yond that  point.  This  was  a  serious  diflS- 
culty,  with  only  one  porter  to  rely  on.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  form  the  base 
camp  at  a  distance  of  over  nine  miles  from 
the  summit. 

However,  on  the  next  day,  in  spite  of  the 
protestations  of  Fortunato,  two  mules  were 
forced  up  to  }?..000  feet.  Everythinp  that 
could  be  dispensed  with  was  left  behind. 
Provisions  for  three  men  for  four  days,  with 
8leepinfC-i'nn;s  and  coverin<^.  a  small  c-Miking- 
stove,  and  a  few  instruments,  and  other 
neces-saries  were  all  that  could  be  taki  n 
without  overloading.  The  animals  had  a 
very  hard  time  of  it,  but  the  work  th(  y  fli } 
was  invaluable,  and  Vines  wasabletobivoujic 
with  Zurbriggen  at  14,000  feet.  With  such 
limited  porterage,  they  had  to  dispense  with 
a  tent.  They  chose  a  spot  protected  on  one 
side  by  a  wall  of  ice  .md  on  the  other  by  a 
great  overhanging  boulder,  and  crawling  into 
their  eider-down  bags,  slept  the  night  in  the 
open. 

Lanti  joined  them  at  daybreak,  and  a  start 
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was  made  soon  after.  A  three  hours'  ascent 
of  a  formation  of  ice  pinnacles  brought  them 
to  a  great  snow  field,  whence  a  magnificent 
view  was  obtained  of  Aconcagua,  sixty  miles 
away  to  the  north.  Crossing  this,  they 
reached  the  foot  of  the  great  spur  that  ran 
north  from  the  dome  of  Tupungato.  At  the 
height  of  nearly  17,000  feet  Lanti  tume<i 


work  in  the  Horcones  Valley  to  join  Vines 
at  \'acas.  Reinforced  by  Joseph  PoUinger 
and  Lochmatter,  the  party  reached  the  'fu- 
pungato  base  camp  on  the  nth  of  April,  and 
next  day  \'ine.s,  Zurbriggen,  and  two  por- 
ters slept  again  at  the  14,000  feet  biv- 
ouac. 

They  started  early  on  the  6th  -it  was  a 
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back.  Zurbriggen  and  Vines  continued,  and 
reached  the  height  of  1V<,000  feet.  They 
had  been  casting  anxious  eyes  towards  the 
Pacific  as  they  ascended  the  spur,  for  storm 
clouds  had  been  rolling  up  towards  Tupun- 
gato all  morning,  and  at  Ii.80  P.M.  burst  o"V'er 
the  dome.  They  left  an  account  of  their  at- 
tempt, and  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  reaching  the 
base  camp  in  the  valley  late  in  the  evening. 

The  next  day  they  started  for  Vacas.  now 
convinced  that  the  stories  which  reached 
them  from  Mendoza  of  the  difiiculties  to  be 
encountered  on  Tupungato  were  no  supersti- 
tious exaggeration.  More  tents  and  provi- 
sions would  be  re(iuired,  and.  above  all.  more 
porters.  A  few  days  later,  therefore,  I  sent 
down  what  porters  I  could  spare  from  my 


bitterly  cold  morning  and  reacheil  the  top 
of  the  great  spur  at  mid-day.  From  this 
time  forward  everj'thing  moved  badly  with 
them.  No  longer  sheltered  from  the  north- 
west, they  met  the  full  force  of  the  terrible 
gale.  Kiicksacs  were  taken  otF  and  opened, 
and  every  available  stitch  of  clothing  taken 
out.  Put  in  spite  of  double  helmets  and 
greaves  it  was  impossible  to  face  the  wind, 
which  beat  them  out  of  their  course.  Hoping 
that  the  weather  would  clear,  they  struggled 
on  for  two  hours  through  storm  and  wind, 
vainly  seeking  shelter  every  ten  minutes.  At 
last  a  rock  was  found  which  would  afford 
some  kind  of  protection,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  wait  beneath  it  in  the  hope  that  the  wind 
would  clear  the  clouds.     At  2  P.M.  it  be- 
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came  evidwt  that  it  would  be  madness  to 
proceed  or  even  delay.  Tin-  clouds  were  roll- 
ing in  all  around  them,  and  even  far  below 
thin.  Oace  more  they  retreated,  and  rMched 
the  Tallejr  exhausted  and  disheartened  late  in 
the  evening. 

The  great  distance  to  be  traversed,  the 
effects  of  the  altitude,  and  the  ahortnees  of 
the  days  ra;ide  it  impossible  to  ascend  the 
mountain  from  so  low  a  level  as  14,(XX)  feet 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  So  after  a  few 
days'  rest  at  the  base  camp,  a  bivouac  was 
rnado,  on  the  8th  of  April,  at  aliout  17,- 
OtK)  feet,  at  the  foot  of  the  j^reat  spur. 
Vines  slept  here,  with  Zurbriggen  and  Lanti. 
I  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  their 
sufFerinjjs  during  that  nipht  s]»ent  on  the 
ice.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  wind,  rising  to 
a  hurricane,  WTecked  the  tent,  and  left  tlieni 
exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  storm,  with  the 
thermometer  at  live  degrees.  Half  frozen, 
they  retreated  to  the  valley  in  the  morning. 

It  was  now  so  late  in  the  season — April 
here  corresponding  to  October  in  Switzer- 
land— that  they  deemed  it  almost  inijif»ssible 
to  make  the  ascent.  However,  after  two 
days'  Teat  they  became  more  sanguine,  and 
slept  again  at  the  17,000  feet  bivouac  on 
April  11th.  On  Monday,  the  12th,  Vines 
made  a  fourth  attempt,  with  Zurbriggen  and 
Joseph  PolHiuper.  Tne  weather  was  perfect 
but  for  a  c<S  northwest  wind.  After  as- 
cending: the  spur,  they  bore  round  to  th<* 
western  side  of  the  mountain,  and  scrambled 
for  an  honr  and  a  half  up  the  rocks  over- 
hanging its  western  side,  and  after  many 
disappointments  and  misfortnne.«^  found  them- 
selves at  the  highest  point  of  Tupungato  at 
S.46.  A  strong  wind  was  blowing,  with  the 
thermometer  at  thirteen  depjees,  and  it  w;is 
intensely  cold  work  taking  photographs  and 
bearings. 

ON  THE  DOBIB  OP  TUPUNGATO. 

On  the  dome  of  Tui)ungato  is  an  undulat- 
ing plateau  covering  an  immen.sie  area,  from 
which  three  peaki^  ri.^e  u|).  that  to  the  far 
north  being  the  highest  and  attaining  to  a 
considerable  height  above  the  plateau.  The 
whole  4^  the  northwest  side  of  the  mountain, 
the  great  spur,  and  the  i»lateau.  open  to  the 
sun  and  swept  by  terrilic  northwest  gales, 
are  enHrely  free  from  snow  in  summer,  and 
yet  from  the  north  and  east  the  mountain 
appears  robed  in  white  from  base  to  summit. 
Vines  traversed  the  plateau  from  north  to 
south,  but  could  discover  no  sign  of  any 
crater.  Hie  sky  was  cloudless  and  the  view 


superb.  About  fifteen  miles  to  the  in  rth- 
ea.st.  the  Cerro  del  Plato  stood  up  fr(  m  k 
mass  of  high  mountains.  Turning  further 
from  the  north,  and  looking:  due  east,  th» 
Cerros  became  verj'  low  and  almost  disap- 
peared in  the  low  hill.-?  slopinp:  down  to  the 
pampas  or  great  plains  of  Argentina,  which 
start,  seemingly,  from  the  balBe  of  Tupun- 
gato and  stretch  almost  without  interraptioD 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocf»an.  The  rivers  windir.jr 
through  this  great  plain,  and  the  dim  out- 
line of  the  villages  could  be  distinctly  seen. 
To  the  south,  the  Cerro  de  San  Jos^  and  the 
volcano  of  Maipu  were  the  chief  features. 

The  great  frontier  boundary  between  Chile 
and  Argentina,  of  which  Tupungato  and  its 
northern  spur  form  part,  the  parting  of  the 
rivens  to  the  Pac'fic  and  Atlantic,  was  clearly 
liiarkedfar  beyond  San  Jose  to  the  south  anu 
fifty  miles  to  the  north,  formed  by  the  beao- 
tiful  ice  peak  of  Pollera,  nearly  19,000  feet 
high,  the  great  pyramid  of  Navarro,  50  • 
feet  higher,  and,  beyond,  the  great  peak© 
and  glaciers  of  Juncal,  1,000  feet  lugher 
still.  A  v;i«!t  sea  of  snow-capped  peaks 
stretched  away  to  the  north,  and  out  of  it, 
nearly  sixty  miles  away,  arose  the  mag- 
nificent mass  of  Aconcagua,  like  some  great 
rock  alone  in  its  majesty.  It  was  difficult 
to  realize  that  many  of  the  peaks  around 
were  higher  than  Mount  Blanc,  so  smal] 
and  insignificant  did  they  appear  beneath 
the  giant  slopes  of  the  Sovereign  of  the 
Andes. 

The  men  had  been  an  hour  on  the  sum* 

mit,  and  had  been  bo  busy  that  it  seeme'I 
like  five  minutes.  Tt  wa.«?  five  f>Vli>ck,  which 
was  so  late  at  that  season  thai  an  immediate 
retreat  was  imperative.  Vines  had  lost  all 
feelinfi;  in  two  of  hi.s  fingers  while  taking: 
photographs  in  that  icy  wind,  and  feared  a 
severe  case  of  frost-bite.  Zurbriggen  se /'ed 
his  hand  as  they  began  to  descend,  and  by 
dint  of  pinchin<i:  and  rubbing  for  the  first 
thousand  feet  of  the  descent,  succeeded 
in  restoring  circulation.  They  reached  the 
17,000  feet  bivouac  in  the  moonlight  8t  8 
o'clock,  and  could  go  no  farther — ao  went 
supperless  to  bed. 

Two  days  later,  Vines  and  Zurbriggen  de- 
termined to  start  early  and,  if  possible,  reach 
before  sunset.  They  chose  the  be.'^t 
of  the  animals,  and  started  before  daybreak 
on  the  14th  of  April,  relying  on  their  hones 
in  the  darkness  to  find  the  way  for  the  first 
hour,  and  without  drawing  rein  for  fourteen 
hours,  except  to  water  their  horses  at  noon, 
they  reached  Vacas  the  same  day — ^nearly  fiftv 
miles  ove"  -ough  and  dangerous  countiy. 
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■tTR  rode  past  the  curve,  and  saw 
in  the  gathering  twilight  the 
yellow  Virginia  road  winding 
ahead  for  miles,  nothing  else 
to  break  the  monotony  of  the 
ranks  of  pines  except  a 
weather-beaten  shanty  that 
stood  kniely  among  the  trees. 
In  front,  a  rude  flag-pole  sen- 
tineled the  way ;  and  at  the 
peak  fluttered  in  the  evening 
breeze,  thirty  years  after  the  war  had  ended, 
the  tattered  and  faded,  but  still  to  be  distin- 
guished, red  field,  divided  by  the  blue  St. 
Andrew's  Cross,  of  the  last  hsttle-fls^  of 
the  Southern  CScmfederacy. 

As  the  sun  slowly  sank  behind  the  pines, 
the  notes  of  a  bugle  sounded  among  the 
trees.  Then  a  rifle  shot  rang  from  the 
cabin,  and  an  old  man,  erect  as  a  soldier, 
walked,  or  rather  marched,  to  the  flag-pole, 
and  gently  lowered  the  flag.  As  it  flattered 
to  the  ground,  I  noticed  that  the  Virginia 
colonel  with  whom  I  rode  had  uncovered  and 
that  a  look  of  other  days  had  come  into  his 
face. 

**  What  does  it  mean?  "  I  asked. 

**  It  is  the  last  headquarters  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,"  he  laughed  in  reply. 

Afterwards  I  heard  the  story,  partly  frmn 
the  Colonel,  partly  from  others. 

When  the  War  broke  out  and  the  strains 
of  "  Dbde,"  from  the  Gulf  to  Baltimore, 
were  setting  bright  eyes  and  brave  hearts 
a-dancing.  Company  F  was  being  recruited  in 
Albemarle  County,  Virginia.  The  privates 
were  gentlemen's  sons  from  neighhoring 
plantations;  the  officers,  wealthy  land-owners 
of  the  vicinity;  the  equipment  of  the  best, 
the  wiiforms  being  of  flne  gray  cloth  and 
made  in  London;  and  Company  F  was  con- 
sidered at  least  in  Albemarle  County 
*'  the  linest  company  of  the  tinest  State  in 
or  out  of  the  Union,  sah." 

In  the  community  of  Ivy  Church  there  was 
only  one  man  of  military  age  not  in  Com- 
pany F.  Re  was  an  Irishman.  Patrick  Mur- 
jibj,  once  a  sergeant  in  the  Ilritish  army, 
now  a  *'  land-owner  and  a  gintleman."  He 


had  an  acre  or  two  in  the  country.  He 

raised  vegetables,  and  sold  them  when  he 
could,  smoked  his  pipe,  and  was  happy. 
Patrick  had  not  been  asked  to  join  the  com- 
pany when  it  was  organized,  for  the  young 
cavaliers  had  no  desire  for  the  society  of  a 
man  who  worked  with  his  hands  and  was,  in 
their  opinion, "  little  better  than  a  nigger." 

As  the  days  of  drilling  wore  away,  all 
was  not  sunshine  in  Company  F.  The  offi- 
cers, with  the  best  intentions  in  tiie  world, 
knew  absolutely  nothing  of  drill  and  military 
discipline,  and  of  course  the  men  could  not 
be  blamed  for  ignorance  when  there  was  no 
ade<{nate  instmction.  Meanwhile,  Patrick 
Murphy  stood  an  on-looker  and  watched 
with  amused  contempt  the  movements  of 
"  th'  recruities,** 

When  Captain  De  Gonrcy  (ex-West- 
Pointer)  took  charge  of  the  company,  things 
rapidly  changed  for  the  better ;  but  it  took 
all  the  company's  entfauriasm  amd  all  its  re- 
siK'ct  for  De  Courcy  to  keep  from  open  pro- 
test when  the  captain  announced  that  Pat- 
rick Murphy  must  and  should  be  enlisted. 

'*  He  is  an  ex-sergeant,"  said  De  Gonrcy; 
"  has  served  in  the  I'ritish  army;  and  we've 
got  to  have  a  g(jo(l  non-commissioned  officer 
or  we'll  go  all  to  pieces  at  the  first  fire; 
the  men  marched  this  afternoon  like  a  lot 
of  brats  with  broomsticks." 

"  But  a  common  Irishman  to  be  placed 
over  gentlemen!" 

"  .\nd  mighty  lucky  for  the  gentlemen." 
said  De  Courcy.  '*  You  gentlemen  must 
learn  that  there  are  just  two  classes  in  the 
army  -officers  and  privates.  Other  things 
being  equal.  I  should  prefer  to  have  gentle- 
men privates ;  but  I  have  had  Irishmen,  Eng- 
lishmen, Germans,  and  niggers,  and  they  Si 
come  out  about  the  same  under  a  good  ser- 
geant." 

"  Not  niggers!  " 

**  Yes,  niggers.  They're  all  right  when 
properly  drilletl,  and  you  fellows  will  admit 
it  too  before  this  war  is  over,"  and  with 
this  heretical  remark  De  Courcy  went  to  his 

quarters. 

So  Patrick  Murphy  was  enlisted.    He  ^ 
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knew  something  of  the  feeling,'  in  the  com- 
pany, and  when  he  bad  signed  the  papers 
and  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  sov- 
ereign State  of  Virginia*  lie  tnmed  to  the 
On-lookers  an*!  i^-.ud : ' 

'*  I'm  lasht  man  of  this  coomjiany  to 
enlisht:  liut  uk'  noticf,  I'll  bt-  tli'  laslit  wan 
to  dishliand." 

The  influence  of  Murjihy  as  drill-master 
was  immediately  apparent :  the  lines  straight- 
ened out,  the  men  became  erect,  the  company 
wheeled  like  clockwork,  and  the  manual  of 
arms  went  with  the  c!i  k  n<i  precision  of 
machinery.  Then  came  the  day  when  they 
marched  off— 

"  Aw»;  down  Soatb  ia  Dixie, 
Look  •way,  look  •way." 

How  well  the  oM  Virnnnians  remember 
it!  The  line  in  front  of  the  court-house 
steps;  the  girls  in  their  big  bonnets  and  vol- 
uminous skirts;  the  father?  and  mothers 
and  sweethearts;  the  ehftr.  tlii*  sob.  and 
the  laugh  I  The  presenlation  of  the  tkig 
**  the  bine  flag  of  Virginia— blue  as  the  sky, 
woven  by  thi-  fair  hands  of  the  ladies  of 
Albemarle  C/Ounty — given  to  the  sons  of  he- 
roic sires,  the  best  blood  of  the  Old  Domin- 
ion— gentlemen."  "  Hay  it  wave  in  vic- 
tory!" "May  it  never  know  defeat!" 
"Hurrah! — three  cheers  for  the  ladies  of 
Albemarle  County!"  "Good-by!  Ck>od- 
by!" 

"  Aw^  down  SoQtli  in  Diade^ 
Look  away, — look—' 

The  line  has  passed  down  the  street,  out  on 
the  yellow  road,  and  the  pine  trees  hide  it. 
More  than  thirty  years  ago,  ladles  and 

^^entlemen  of  Virginia ;  but  the  days  of  '01 
still  live  in  the  hearts  of  your  faded  women 
and  white-haired  men  who  entertain  us,  the 
sons  of  the  Northern  invaders  of  other  days, 
with  your  generous  hospitality  :  still  live  in 
your  hearts,  with  no  thought  of  bitterness  or 
disloyalty ;  but  they  were  your  boys,  and  they 
lie  from  Bull  Run  to  Appomattox — but  to 
you,  still  yoimp.  still  confident,  ever  march- 
ing on  in  the  spring  sunshine,  the  bonny 
bine  flag  waving  over  them — 

"  Away  down  Soath  ia  Dixie^ 
Look  away,  look  away  * 

Patrick  Murpliy  marched  away  with  the 
company ;  in  the  first  en^ja^^enient  saved  the 
fi&fi,  and  became  color-sergeant;  went  to 
West  Vir^^inia  and  liack  to  Manassas ;  fouj^ht 
at  Fair  Oaks  and  ISeven  Pines;  tramped  on 


the  wonderful  night  march  through  the 
Shenandoah  valley;  kept  time  to  the 

«]|aiylud,  mf  Muylaad  ' 

of  the  bands,  as  regiment  after  regiment 
crossed  the  river  in  the  shadow  of  the  1^ 

and  sx^Ting  over  the  dusty  road  on  the  march 
to  Frederick.  After  Antietam,  was  offered 
and  refused  a  commission;  stood  in  the 
line  of  flame  and  death  at  Fredericksbve 
an<l  Chancellorsville :  marched  \nth  the  tat- 
tered and  ragjred,  but  t'!l  rrnv  victorinn^. 
army  of  Northern  \  irginiu  on  the  setona 
invasion  of  the  North;  retreated,  as  light- 
hearted  in  defeat  as  in  \ictory.  from  '^ettv?- 
burg.  and  after  each  reverse  of  the  Wiider- 
ne^s  laughed  and  said,  "  We'll  lick  'em 
worse  nixt  toime." 

The  next  times  grew  sad  for  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  Day  by  day  came  news 
of  fresh  losses,  fresh  defeats  on  the  Gulf, 
in  thf  WVst.  Rumors  of  Sherman's  maieb 
thickened,  while  in  front  their  old  enemy, 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  ever  persistent, 
with  a  commander  at  last  who  understood 
his  trade,  pressed  relentlessly  forward.  At 
last  came  the  feeling  that  the  ver>-  stars  ia 
their  combes  fought  for  the  Northern  battal- 
ions—Petersburg, Cold  Harboiv-tnd  the 
army,  starving,  ragged,  but  gallant  still, 
was  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  in  real 
retreat.  Here  and  there  a  man  slipped 
away  in  the  night,  sore  that  the  war  was 
practically  over ;  now  a  company  lost  ten  and 
a  regiment  a  hundred;  but  the  majority, 
ragged,  shoeless,  shirtless,  munched  their 
parohed  com,  mwrched  on,  fought  on,  to 
Appomattox ;  and  with  the  majority  marched 
and  fought  Patrick  Murphy. 

As  General  ijee,  "  flower  of  Southern 
cliivalry  "  indeed,  rode  back  tnm  his  inter- 
view with  Hrant.  his  escort,  respecting  his 
feelings,  fell  back,  while  the  General,  with 
head  bowed,  let  his  horse  choose  his  own 
way  back  to  the  defeated  army.  Suddenly 
his  reven,-  was  disturbed :  a  thin,  sun- 
burned sergeant,  carrying  a  flag,  stepped 
from  the  bushes,  halted,  ud  came  to  atten- 
tion. 

Gineral  Lee." 
**  Yes,  my  man.** 
"  Me  name  is  Patrick  Murphy." 

*'  Weir" 

**  (lineral  l^ee.  the  bys  say  that  the  Arrmy 
of  Northern  Virginia  ia  surrindered  and  will 
dishband." 

**  Yes,  my  man.  Tlie  army  is  to  give  its 
parole  never  to  bear  arms  against  the  United 
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States,  turn  in  its  arms  and  accoatreineilt6» 
but  keep  its  horses,  and  disband." 

Patrick  Murphy  shifted  uneasily  from  foot 
to  foot,  while  the  General  watched  him  curi- 
ously, doubtl^^s  glad  that  the  train  of  his 
gloomy  thoughts  should  be  broken  by  the 
mtermptioii.  Soddenly  a  twinkle  came  into 
Murphy's  eyes. 

nineral  I^e,  if  wan  division  of  th'  Arrmy 
of  Northern  Virginia  should  refuse  to  dish- 
band,  that  wad  still  be  the  Airmy  of  Nortli* 
em  Virginia,  wouldn't  it,  Ginend  Lee?  ** 

**  Yes,  my  man." 

"  If  two  rigiments  or  a  brigade  should 
refuse  to  dishband,  that  wad  be  the  Airmy, 

wouldn't  it?" 

"  Yes,  my  man,"  replied  the  General, 
wondering  what  the  whimsical  Celtic  brain 
was  evolving. 

"  Gineral  Lee,  if  all  th'  officers  an'  all  th' 
soldiers  of  the  Arrmy  of  Northern  Virginia 
except  wan  company  should  dishband,  that 
company  wad  be  the  Airmy  of  Northern 
Virginia?" 

"  Yes,  yes.  my  man."  The  General  was 
getting  impatient,  and  lifted  his  bridle  rein. 

"  Wan  minute  more— if  th'  Gineral  pla?^, 
sor !  If  all  that  wan  coompany  should  dish- 
band  except  wan  man,  that  man  wad  be  the 
Arrmy,  :^nr,  wouldn't  he,  Hineral  Li'e?" 

The  General's  eyes  twinkled  at  the  con- 
ceit, bnt  answered  gravely  as  befoce, "  Yes, 
my  man,  I  suppose  he  wonld." 

Murphy  stood  even  more  erect  than  he- 
fore.  "  Gineral  Lee,  I  refuse  to  dishband.  " 
Then  taming  half  front,  his  voice  ringing 
with  the  tone  of  comniand,  "  Arrmy  of 
Northern  Virginia,  about  face!  Forward 
march!  Report  at  Ivy  Church,  Virginia! " 
and  off  he  marched  whistling,  not  "  Dixie," 
bat  the    Wearing  of  the  Green." 

When  Colonel  Marshall,  who  was  on  es- 
cort duty,  rode  up,  he  wondered  as  he  heard 
for  the  first  time  in  many  weary  months  a 
hearty  laugh  ring  from  the  Gt-ncrars  lips. 

General  Lee  forgot  the  matter  entirely; 
but  when  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
gave  in  its  parole,  one  name  was  missing  - 
that  of  Patrick  Murphy — and  one  battle-tlag 
was  never  accounted  for;  it  was  the  one  I 
iMd  seen  fluttering  down  from  the  staff 
among  the  pine  trees  thirty  years  after  the 
war  ended,  where  Patrick  Murphy,  in  sun- 
shine and  shadow,  held  his  cabin,  the  last 
stronijhold  of  the  dead  Confeileracy.  a^iiinst 
his  one  enemy — old  age.  and  maintained 
under  the  branches  of  the  pines  the  organ- 
iaatbn  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 


Here  I  supposed  the  story  of  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
would  end ;  but  in  May  of  this  year  I  again 
rode  down  through  the  pines,  and  again  the 
('olonel  rode  ^^^th  me.  Thi.s  time  he  rode 
in  a  blue  uniform,  and  the  letters  U.  S.  V. 
glittered  on  the  colkir.  In  front  marched, 
as  in  '61,  the  young  men  of  Ivy  Church; 
hut  their  uniforms  were  bhic,  and  the  na- 
tional flag  kissed  the  sunlight  above  the 
marching  ranks.  There  had  been  the  scenes 
of  ISGI  reenacted  before  the  court-house 
steps,  and  a  new  picture  of  marching  men 
and  a  proudly  tossing  flag  had  been  painted, 
never  to  fade  by  the  years,  and  a^gain  the 
old  (Confederate  tune  set  the  ^es  and  the 
hearts  a-dancing : 

"  Away  down  South  in  Dixie, 
Look  «way,  look  amy." 

Patrick  Murphy  came  from  his  cabin,  and 
sainted  the  Colonel.   He  was  dressed  in  the 

tattered  gray  of  Company  F,  in  hia  hands  the 

furled  battle-flag, 

*'  I  want  th'  officer  commanding  this 
coompany." 

"  I  am  he,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  Captain— for  that's  your  rank  now — the 
Arrmy  of  Northern  Virginia"— a  twinkle 
danced  in  the  faded  blue  eyes — "  the  Arrmy 
of  Northern  Virpnnia  wants  to  enlist  as  an 
organization,  to  fight" — his  eyes  lost  their 
twinUe,  and  his  face  took  on  a  new  look  of 
dignity      for  the  United  States." 

The  Colonel  waited  a  moment.  '*  You  are 
too  old,"  he  said. 

"Then  it's  toime  to  tak'  th'  oath  of  allo- 
wance and  dishband,"  said  Mur|)hy.  "  Tliere 
is  wan  flag  for  us  now,  and  it's  not  this," 
and  he  held  np  the  old  flag. 

Fresh  and  clear  came  the  mask)  of  the 
band: 

"  Away  down  South  in  Dixi^ 
Look  sway,  ]ook  away." 

As  the  flag  passed— his  flag  at  last — the 
old  man  uncovered  and  stood  at  salute. 

"  Id  Dixio'i*  land  I  take  my  otand. 
To  live  and  di«  for  Dixie." 

The  ( 'olonc!  was  silent.  Wilder  and  more 
rollicking  cume  the  music,  the  dust  rolled  up 
in  a  cloud,  and  still  l^trick  Murphy  stood  at 

attention. 

'  *  By  Jjove,  the  war  is  over ! ' '  exclaimed 
the  Colonel.  * '  Order  them  to  play  the 
'  Star  Spangled  Banner/ 
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EditorV  Note. — Most  of  the  offirial  despatches  which  form  the  body  of  the  foJlowinff  article  have 
befon-  li«'»'n  iiuMishiii.  TlifV  ^;ivl■  nearly  a  cumiilctc  narrntivt-  in  themHt'lvcs  nf  thi- si'.in  h  fnr  Aiimiral  ('er- 
Tera'n  rifft,  iln  conlinBinent  in  the  harlmr  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  ami  its  ultiniaU-  iii-Htru(  tion  ;  and,  in  additiun, 
tbcy  hrin^  out,  in  a  very  intertsstinK  way,  the  personal  relations  ttubsifitinK  between  the  Secretary  of  the  NftVy 
and  Admiral  Smumii,  and  between  Admiral  Sampson  and  the  otber  offican  of  hia  fleet  Tliej  alao  clear  op 
■any  poiata  that  hafa  baaa  Bare  or  lea*  in  eoatroveniy,  and  thqr  throw  a  atronf;  light  on  aona  inpartaat 
ejiij^odes  of  the  rampaigll  that  hitherto  have  been  entirely  pa«ted  afar.  Mr.  r;iwM].>,  rfjiretientind  the  Afwociatod 
I'resM  on  Admiral  Sampson's  flaffship.  the  "New  York,"  thmughoot  the  <  ;im[iainn,  wad  intimately  acquaint*-*! 
with  the  desires  and  int«ntioiui  of  Admiral  Sainiisnn,  nni!  s.iw  tli  •  u'nuiu  il  iinfoldinK  of  the  plan  which  re^ulteti 
in  the  final  victor)'.  He  ia  preparinK  also  a  book,  soon  ttj  1k»  publwhed  by  the  Itoubleday  &  McClure  t'omjKiny. 
It  will  contain  all  the  official  despatcbea  published  here,  along  with  mveh  excluaive  information  which  Mr.  Goude 
waa  aUa  to  get  oidy  throngh  his  axoeptional  position  aa  the  oaly  non-combatant  on  board  the  "  New  Yoriu"  It 
wQI  alia  aoiAaia  dmpt«n  by  Atairal  Sampson,  Captain  Chadwick,  Captain  Evans,  and  Commaoder  Todd. 

DURING  the  early  morning  hours  of  the  Cape  Haitien,  a  cable-.station  town  on  the 
8th  of  May,  in  this  year  of  the  war  north  coast  of  Haiti.  It  wjls  to  the  Wind- 
with  Spain,  Acting  Rear-Admiral  Sampson  ward  Passage  that  iSampson  was  Imnd.  Ili.s 
received  this  cablegram  from  the  Secretary  force  consisUHl  of  the  flagship  "  New  York," 
of  the  Navy:  the  battle-ships  "Iowa"  and  " Indiana,"  the 

«r  V        «    ^         .1.         I        raonitoni  "Terror*  and  ** Amphitrite,"  the 

WashuurtoB.  May  6.— Ho  not  risk  or  cnppie  your  i  ^   *•  ^  <     .        j  "ii  . 

waaela5»iMtfwtaicationawaatoprOTa«tiS«  an^i  Mont- 

warda  socceeiifoliy  fighting  Spanish  fleet  composed  of  gomerv,     the  torjHMlo  hoat  "  Portfr."  and 

-Pelayo."   "Carlos   V.,-   ''Oquendo."   "  Viicaya."  the  coUier  "Niagara."     The  "  Iowa  '  was 

"Maria  T.n..a."-(Visioi..i  Colon."  and  four  deep-flea  U)mnfr  the  "Amphitrite,"  and  the  "  New 

torpedo  boats,  if  they  should  appaar  on  thu  side.  v^^v  "      ,  r,  .-r^ Tu   ^r.^  e 

^       *  "  LoMO.  1  ork    was  performing  the  same  scn'u'i'  for 

the  "Terror "and  the  "Porter."  Thesquad- 
At  the  honr  when  this  injunction  was  read,  ron  had  stopped  off  Cape  Haitien,  awaiting 
Adbnural  Sampaon  was  tw«ity  nUee  from  the  return  of  the  "Montgimieiy,'*  whioh  had 
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gone  into  that  place  and  returned  with  Sec- 
retary Long's  important  cablegram. 

It  may  be  well  to  briefly  review  the  naval 
campaip^n  in  prnithern  waters  prior  to  the 
8th  of  May.  Karly  on  April  22d,  Sampson 
left  Key  West  with  the  North  Atlantic 
iS<iuadron,  and  within  a  few  days  had  estab- 
lished Uie  blockade  of  Havana,  Matanzas, 
Mariel,  Cardenas,  Bahia  Honda,  Cabanas, 
and,  later,  Cienfuegos.  Hia  own  suggestion 
to  bombard  the  batteries  and  city  of  Ha- 
vana immediately  after  the  declaration  of 
war  lad  been  ovemiled  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment. He  had  been  told,  "Do  not  bom- 
bard;" and  so  nothing  but  a  reconnoissance 
at  Matanzas  and  the  firing  of  a  few  sheik 
from  the  "  New  York "  in  reply  to  a  Spanish 
infantry  attack  at  Cabanius  hiul  disturbed 
the  monotony  of  the  blockade.  After  spend- 
ing niiie  days  off  the  north  coast  of  Gaba, 
Sampson  had  retomed  in  the  "  New  York  "  to 
Key  West,  coaled  ship,  assembled  the  squad- 
ron enumerated  above,  and  during  the  night 
of  Ifay  3d  started  for  the  Windward  Pass- 
age, for  the  purpose  of  observation,  with  a 
view  to  going  further  east,  if  thought  ad- 
visable, and  making  Cape  Haitien  a  place  of 
call  for  despatches.  The  move  was  made 
with  the  entin*  concurrence  of  the  Navy 
Department,  and  was  based  un  information 
received  on  April  29th  regarding  the  sailing 
of  C<>n'era's  fleet  from  Cape  Verde  and  the 
probable  destination  of  those  vessel?. 

So,  on  the  morning  of  the  tSth  of  May,  we 
find  Sampson  off  Cape  Hatien,  with  a  slow 
fl*  i't,  but  the  best  he  could  gather  without 
tieriously  impairing  his  blockading  force, 
looking  for  the  eotto  l^iaolBh  fleets  said  hop- 
ing to  intercept  his  Speedy  antagonists  in 
the  Windward  Passage  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
Porto  llico.  The  impression  prevailed  at  that 
time  that  Gtfvera  would  first  try  to  enter 
San  Juan. 

In  addition  to  the  cablegram  telling  Samp- 
son not  to  risk  or  cripple  his  ve^selH  through 
actions  against  fortifications,  the  "Mont- 
gomery" brought  three  other  despatches 
from  Secretary  Long,  sent  from  Washington 
two  days  previons.  In  one  the  Secretary 
said  that  the  "Yale"  and  the  "St.  Louis" 
were  keeping  a  lookout  for  the  Spanish  about 
eighty  miles  to  the  east  uf  Martinique,  while 
the  '^Paris''  was  cruising  around  Porto  Rico 
on  the  same  eiraod.  Tb»  otlMr  two  were 
as  follows : 

Wnbiogtom  Ma/  6.— From  Halifax.  N.  8^  it  is  re- 
ported tint  ievmu  VMBeb  with  coal  [for]  Spanish  fleet 
ar«  to  b«  near  Potato  &  fHkn,  Gwitaloilpe.  PrtSfiMf 
contingent  soppl/.  Long. 


Washington,  May  6. — G«nnan  steamer  reports  from 
Cape  Haitien  io-iluy  Spanish  vensols  coaling  and  load- 
ing ammunition  at  St.  Thomaa,  W.L,  and  Sjnanish  m«n- 
of-mr  patroHng  ontilde  barbor.  Loms. 

Sampson  at  once  called  a  conference  of 
his  captains.  This  was  his  custom  through- 
out the  war,  whenever  it  was  possible.  Like 
Nelson,  who  referred  to  the  captains  of  his 
fleet  as  his  "band  of  brothers,"  Sampson 
never  neglected  the  opportlini^  to  avail 
himself  of  the  advice  of  his  juniors.  From 
two  until  six  o'clock  that  morning  he  dia- 
evased  with  Captains  Evans,  Taylor,  Chad- 
wick,  Harrington,  and  Barclay,  and  Command- 
ers Tonverse  and  Dayton  the  jtroblem  of  how 
to  find  Cervera.  Eventually  the  Admiral  de- 
cided that  further  information  must  be  se- 
cured before  the  fleet  Ir:o^•{  r^  I  suggested 
to  him  that  it  would  be  better  to  send  me 
into  Cape  Haitien  on  the  Assodated  Press 
tug  "Dauntless,"  which  had  followed  the 
fleet  from  Key  West,  than  to  send  the 
"  Montgomery  "  back,  the  latter  step  being 
likely  to  betray  the  exact  location  of  the 
fleet,  to  excite  suspicion,  and,  possibly,  to 
create  international  friction,  lie  accepted 
my  suggestion,  and  at  six  o'clock  that  morn- 
ing I  went  into  Cape  Haitien  on  the  "  Daunt- 
less," with  instructions  to  wait  for  cable- 
grama  from  the  Mavy  Department,  sent  in 
care  of  Consul  Livingston,  the  United  States 
representative  there,  and  aUo  for  an  answer 
to  queries  that  1  had  offered  to  send  to  vari- 
ous correspondents  of  the  Associated  Press 
in  the  West  Indies,  so  that  the  latest  official 
and  unoflicial  news  might  he  known  before 
any  decision  as  to  the  future  movement  of 
the  sqoadron  was  made.  In  his  communica- 
tion  to  Secretaiy  Long,  Sampson  suggested, 
pending  more  definite  information,  the  ad- 
visability of  proceeding  to  San  Juan,  Porto 
lUco^  on  the  chance  of  finding  Cervera's  fleet 
there,  where,  even  if  it  could  not  be  de- 
stroyed, it  could  be  closely  blockaded. 

The  next  day,  May  9th,  I  returned  from 
Cape  Haitien  with  Secretary  Long's  answer, 
which  read  in  part  as  follows : 

Washington,  May  8.—"  Pelayo,"  "rarto«iV.."on«dee|K 
sea  torpedo  boat  cannot  leave  radi7,Si)ain,f(>r  twoWMll. 
"  OQiiMido,'' "  Maria  Ttteaa."  "  Colon,"  two  dmp^ea  tor- 
pedo VMada.  pobliahed  in  the  newapapera,  ««re  ie«ii  yes- 
terday night  near  Martinique.  Cnmpletion  of  course 
American  Lino  sU-aracrs  off  Windward  PiisHaRe,  May 
lOlh  ;  otr  Pnrto  Rico,  May  13th.  I  order  thrm  tn  St. 
Thomas  to  await  in^tructiOM  from  jon.  Blockade  of 
Cuba  and  Key  West  will  be«BilMieaindif  rtrippfldbyyoil. 
Yon  should  be  quick  in  yonr  opera^n  at  Porto  lUee. 
In  everything;  the  Depaitment  has  ntmost  coniidenca  &i 
vour  di.^rretion,  and  Uw  OepsTtaaat  dow  sot  wish  to 
hamper  you.  LONG. 
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Tim  rapUca  from  AMocisted  Prem  iMiim 
pOoAnniMWtiT*^  of  a  no  mort? definite  natare,aDd 
a  t>'N'{(rarn  whi'  h  f  -<  rit  in  Connul  Livingston's 
luifrt^  Ut  the  1  niU'i  StaU'H  ('om<ul  at  Mar- 
UniauM  faiM  to  bring  any  confinnation  of 
tlw  Vfartinicjue  rumor. 

.\n  a  r<^u!t.  of  thf  iri'lf-finit*'  chamcter  of 
thii  information,  •SamjMion  decided  to  proceed 
to  tSan  Juan,  according  to  the  plan  formu- 
IfttMl  lit  th«  conference  of  captainB  the  pre* 
vi<njH  morning.  Ah  th*-  f1t  «'t  ha*!  b(-(^n  seen 
from  the  U*p  of  a  mountain  at  ('ape  Haitien, 
and  m  Home  nevvHpaper  correspondent^}  had 
oablwl  Itii  location,  Sampeon  doubled  on  his 
trackn,  and  8t«*amed  weHtward,  ju*  if  heading 
hiwk  to  Key  W«»Ht  ;  thnrr,  at  thn'(>  o'clock  in 
the  ufU^rnooii,  when  far  out  of  Ki^ht  of  land, 
turnod  to  the  eaiitward  and  headed  for  San 
Juun.  I  ri'tunitHi  lo  ('ape  Ilaitien  on  the 
"  |)auntlertH,"  to  wait  tln  rc  until  night  for 
poMHibltt  dtMpatciieH  from  the  Navy  Deparl- 
nt««nt  and  to  obtain  from  the  Associated 
I'lTMM  the  hit^'Ht  news  of  (^«rvera*B  where- 
alioutrt.  N'liHiiii^rof  any  importance  or  tend- 
ing to  conlinn  tiio  Martiuitiue  rumor  was  re- 
c«»ivMl  at  (Tape  Haitien  that  night.  At  3.90 
the  nitxt  aftt»moon,  I  caught  up  with  the 
H«pmdn>n.  now  wt<ll  on  its  way  to  San  .Tuan. 
and  r»»turned  alM>ard  pnictically  empty- 
handiHl.  Uuriivg  that  day  and  several  times 
b(«fon»  arriving  at  8an  Juan.  Admiral  Samp- 
Hon.  in  talking  owr  \ho  situation  with  m«\ 
expriwed  litth*  conlidence  of  finding i'ervera 
in  I  hut  luirbor.  However,  it  was  evident 
that  tf  San  Juan  waa  the  8|mnish  admiral's 
ohjtH'tive  point,  he  must  either  havf  arrived 
fln'i"t*nln»adv.  »»r  would  he  met  wuh  while  en- 
deavor)t\g  to  get  iulo  the  harlwr.  I'nder 
any  oinnuudtamH^,  it  was  like  hunting  for  a 
tm^Wt*  in  »  ha>'Htack  :  but  if  it  w;u«  aK^olutely 
IHHMvcsarv  to  make  sotne  otrmsivo  move  for 
(he  dl«vo\et\v  of  thiv<i  t\«HHllt\  all  indicauouct 
|HMnliHi  U*  th««  Hdvi><Hbility  of  making  It  at 
S<in  Ju.u\.  i\\\d  tni«tiug  A»mewhiit  to  chance 
HM  lo  the  i^v-nlt. 

*»VI»H*k  »»n  xhx*  m\»rt»!ng  of  ihe  r.^lh  of  M»\\\ 
Vhe  ImUvru^         K»Ktki^UHl  ftMr  nearijr 

th)\H'    hv".;;>v  t>-;\  i^t    s:r%>"c'v  :  twv> 

I  ho  "  low,*"*  x^i'd  tht*  "New  \  orx  "  *v?v  K'th 
»h  >^'"'.'vs  V'  W.  *x        T-  '.0  say 

■(  .  •  ■  \  \ '  •  ;  \\  ;  -   ■ '  ~      ■  •-     '    '  " 
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the  fofrta*  are  too  fresh  in  the  memofy  of 

the  public  to  need  retelling  here.  However, 
the  fpal  purpose  of  the  boml'rtr(lr»ient  of  San 
Joan  and  the  reason  for  the  return  of  tiie 
squadron  to  Havana  never  seems  to  have 
It^-^^n  thoroughly  understood.  SampSOn  hhih 
self  lucidly  eiqilaiiis  it  as  follows : 

It  -(  on  s»'»  n  that  Admiral  Onera'n  <i']u;i'ir"ti 
was  not  in  the  port.  It  was  clear  to  my  own  mini 
that  the  sqaadroil  Would  not  have  any  great  dilficalty 
in  forcinjf  the  surrender  of  the  place,  hut  the  fact  that 
we  should  be  held  veral  lias  s  m  lompieting  urmrj:'- 
ment»  for  holding  it  .  thai  jiarl  of  our  forc«-  »<i':M 
have  to  be  left  to  await  the  arrival  of  trooM  to  gam- 
■OB  it ;  tlist  the  iBoVBiMiite  of  the  Spanuh  Mpndno, 
our  main  objwtive,  were  still  unknown  ;  that  the  Fly- 
ing Squadron  wa.s  still  north,  and  not  in  a  positioo 
to  render  any  aid  :  that  Harana,  Cervera's  natural  ob- 
iectinp  was  thii*  open  to  eiiti7  bf  «Dcii  •  forca  m  ^ 
while  we  wen  s  thoniaiid  milee  oistsot,  nuide  oar  m- 
mediate  movement  t^iwanliJ  ITavana  imperative.  T  t?ii.- 
reluctantly  gave  up  the  project  against  San  Juaa  aod 
atood  wostirard  for  Hsvana. 

The  next  day,  while  we  were  on  the  way 
back  to  Havana,  a  pieas  boat  from  St 
Thomas  caught  up  with  the  squadron,  bring- 
ing word  that  (Vrvera's  fleet  had  retunirtJ 
to  Cadiz  and  was  in  that  harbor.  Sampan 
at  once  sent  the  toqiedo  boat  ''Porter* 
into  Puerto  Plata,  Haiti,  with  these  de- 
spatches : 

Swretarj-  of  the  Navy. — Is  it  true  Spani.<«h  sluiw  lit 
at  Cadix,  Spain  7  If  so,  send  to  San  Juao,  Porto  fSea, 
collier  lion  Koy  West  «r  oloowlmro. 

Kemey  tC*)mmodi>r^>,  Key  Wwt, — i^-nd  with<.ut  de- 
ity "Ventitts"  to  San  Juan.  Porto  Ric-'.  if  the  Pe- 
(lartmt^nt  oonino  the  anival  of  tbo  ^loniali  fleet  «t 

Cadi  I. 

Sampson  wanted  the  collier  and  the  "  Ve- 
suvius '*  because  be  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
return  to  San  Joan  and  take  the  plsce»  u 
ciki^  it  was  tme  that  Cnrera  had  gone  back 
to  Spain,  under  which  cirrumstances  be 
would  haw  had  ampji«  tune  to  aaMMnpli^ 
his  I  ur|>^^  and  wowd  have  operated  imdflr 
i  T^r.'i 'n.<  entirely  different  from  those  which 
;i:ter.'it^i  the  b^^mharlment  of  the  previ- 
ous iav.  LV(>piie  this  plan  to  return  to  San 
Ju;iD.  Sampcivii  held  on  with  the  sqnadna 
tow:inis  Havana,  instructing  the  "Porter* 
ti»    ■  -  ^i'.h  rvi  'Jeis  off  (  ape  Haitien. 

T'A  ^  :.^y>  ia:er.  the  "  Porter"  rejoined  the 
.m:  .i  ir  r  o'f  v  .irv  Haitien,  bringing  these 
:^:>:.A:oS>tiv  th.ve  fimathe  DcfiaraiMBt  hav« 

V-.  .        '  -       S-^-r<  \:  I  "•cr*.»a.— "  Mari« 

N«  — «.        »:•!».««.>.■* -■"?*#s,'Ooi  "Tetror," 
; V  '  Tm\'       •::*d  at  tiae. 
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Through  Cloiuul  JUivingston,  Secretary 
Long  caM€d  : 

Inform  Admiral  S^mpeon  Spanish  aqudron  will  Imto 
[CimsoA]  6  PJI.   Destination  unknown. 

Secretary  Long's  direct  cables  were  as 

followH : 

Fire  v«iu)«l8,  Huppooed  to  be  men-of-war,  observed 
off  Fork  i»  Fmtwe,  JlMliniqiN,  May  Mib,  aftomfloii. 

Then  later : 

Sjiatiirih  fleet  from  Capo  rle  Verde  otT  Turaroa  on 
May  14th;  "Visscava"  and  "Maria  Teresa"  entered 
into  port  as  reporlei,  and  to  lovrv  Condon  May  loth. 
D^artDMBt  heard  .  .  .  «olU«n  would  probably 
moot  tbem  ppanuli  fleet]  north  coast  of  Veneanielii. 
Flying  Squadron  sailed  May  13th  for  Key  West,  Pro. 
ceed  with  all  possible  despatch  to  Key  West.  Kiyinfj 
S<]uadr(in  ready  to  reinfi.rce  l"i)lian  M'lckarie  or  KeyWest 
if  nece^ary.  The  ".Minneapolis  '  leaves  to-day  to 
watch  between  Monte  (  ri.Hti  ami  CaimH  Hank,  Bahama^ 
and  the  "St.  Faal"  to  watch  betweea  Moraot  Point, 
Jamaica,  and  woat  end  of  VaiA.  Very  Important  that 
your  fast  cnii»ers  keep  touch  with  Spanish  squadron. 
The  Spanish  torpedo  boat,  deep-nea  clasn,  "  Terror," 
reinainx  at  Fort  de  IVance,  Martiniijue.  (Uily  .S]iani.-<h 
man-of-wiir  tibtifcrvt!d  May  13th.  Captain  Uoodrich, 
the  "  St.  Louis,"  reports  haffav  eat  a  ealila  botweea 
St.  Thomas  and  San  Joan. 

Sampsoo  at  once  cabled  Secretax;  Long 

38  follows : 

Auxiliary  cniisers  are  ordered  t-o  cniise  as  follows  : 
"Yale "to  assist  "St.  Paul"  between  .Morant  Point, 
Jamaica,  Nicholas  Mole,  and  Cuba;  "Harvard." 
Mona  Passage,  and  on  north  side  of  Porto  Rico  bland  : 
"  St.  LoohL"  cattiag  cablea  at  Santiago  and  at  Goan- 
tanamo,  Coba,  then  at  Poito  Rico,  tiieoce  to  St. 
Thomas  about  May  19th  to  await  ordem.  United 
States  squadron  proceeding  at  best  speed,  levinn  Imota, 
to  Kegr  W«8t»  and  will  arrive  early  May  I9tii. 

To  Commodore  Remey,  in  charge  of  the 
base  at  Key  We.st,  Pampson  a.i  the  same 
time  sent  this  cablegram  : 

Inform  at  once  vesaels  blockading  at  Cienfttegoe  the 
Si>ani;?h  fleet  nifty  appear  ftt  any  tame  on  aoan  eonit 

of  Cuba. 

From  the  first  moment  after  he  received 
any  definite  information  regarding  Gerrera's 

arrival  on  thi.q  side  of  the  .\tlantic,  Sampaon 
feit  certain  that  the  iSpanish  fleet  would 
mak»  for  the  south  coast  of  Caba.  To  Cap- 
tain Cotton,  of  the  "Harvard,**  he  sent  in- 
.stnictions,  and  wamwl  him  of  the  presence 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Curagoa,  The  fol- 
lowln(2:  sentence  in  this  cablegram  is  an  ex- 
cellf  nt  in.^tance  nf  the  remarkable  judgment 
and  foresight  displayed  by  Sampson  through- 
out the  war:  Deetination  [of  Cervera'a 
fleet,  then  at  (^uragoa]  unknown.  Prtibnhly 
Stintiago  de  Ctiha  nr  San  Juan,  Partn  Rico" 
(/ould  Nelson  have  done  better  had  he  been 
in  Sampson's  place,  out  of  touch  with  the 
world  and  with  only  the  numerous,  indeii- 


nite,  and  almost  contradictory  sources  of 
information  contained  in  the  foregoing  ca- 
blegrams upon  which  to  base  his  supposition 
regarding  the  enemy's  objective  point  ? 
These  cablegrams  to  Captain  Cotton  and 
('ommodore  Rnney  written  on  the  15tb 
of  May,  fnur  days  before  Corvera  entered 
Santiago,  and  about  seven  days  before  the 
Navy  Department  felt  jostiAed  in  acting 
upon  the  belief  that  he  was  realfy  on  the 
south  coast  of  Cuba. 

Sampson  left  the  main  body  of  the  squad- 
ron to  get  back  to  Key  West  as  tjuickly  as 
possible,  and  went  ahead  himsi'lf  on  the 
New  York."  IVo  days  later  he  was  met 
by  the  torpedo  boat  "Dupont,"  carrying  a 
hig  batch  of  des]*atches  from  F!ecretar>'  I.on*; 
to  Remey,  and  also  bringing  first  news  of 
the  death  of  Ensign  Ragley  and  the  men  of 
the  "  Winslow."  The  latest  despatch  brought 
by  the  "Dupont"  was  dated  Washington, 
May  ITlh,  and  was  as  follows  : 

Armored  vessels  and  monitors  of  the  naval  force 
on  the  Korth  .\t!;intii-  ;ind  Flying  squadrons  must  be 
coaled  ininiediutkly  uj«»n  thoir  arrival  at  Key  West; 
also  four  j;unboats  of  the  force  of  the  "  Marblehead." 
FJjrintf  Squadron,  after  being  increased  by  the  armored 
veaNlii  Commander-in-Chief  North  Atlantic  Station 
eonaidera  most  suitable,  proceed  with  deapatch  [nt- 
most]  off  Cienfnegos,  accompanied  by  tiie  amaller  tn- 
.'^eln  ab<n-o  mentioned  and  such  torjKKlo  boats,  if  any,' 
a.s  the  t'omm:iniier-in-Chief  will  ehno.^e  to  send.  The 
rpmainiK  r  (if  the  navnl  forre  of  the  North  Atlantic- 
i>tation  and  the  monitors  will  lilut  knie  Elavana  ctosety, 
rememfaering  the  importance  of  having  eomat  in  their 
/am.  Sampeon  [to]  have  cbobe  the  oonimand  off 
HaTWia  or  at  Cienftieeiofl,  Schley  in  either  cam  to  re- 
main with  his  own  .squadron.  Commander  in  rhlef 
authorized  tii  muko  such  change  of  detail  in  thin 
plan  as  he  may  think  jirojier.  !n  j^'eneral  tiie  oiiject 
is  to  engage  and  capture  the  enemy  off  Cienfuegos  if 
poaaibie,  or  othenriae  bkekade  him  ia  that  port 

An  earlier  despatch  from  SecreLaiy  Lung 
to  Bemey  said : 

Inform  Sampson  that  the  Departoieat  liaa  Jnat  beard 
that  tiie  Spaniah  fleet  have  manitiaaa  of  war  eaaoBtial 
to  the  defense  of  Havana,  and  the  order  of  the  Span- 
ish fleet  is  imperative  to  reach  ITavana,  Cienfuegos,  or 
a  railroad  port  connected  with  Havana  at  all  hazards  ; 
and  as  Cienfuei^os  .•ij>)n»ors  to  be  the  only  port  ful- 
filling the  conditions,  Schley  with  the  "HrooMyn," 
" MaMachusettfl,"  and  "Texas,"  to  arrive  Kej  West 
rooming  of  the  18th,  will  be  gent  to  CienfaefM  aaaoen 
as  poraiole,  «o  Admiral  Sampeon  take  or  aend  hie  nuMt 
suitable  armored  ship  [one]  to  join  Schley  and  hurry 
with  renminder  of  his  heavy  ships  to  Havana  blockade. 

L0N6. 

Commodore  Remey  also  went  a  copy  of 
the  f ollowmg  orders  fmm  the  Department : 

Washington,  May  If).  Previous  plana  for  the  "St. 
Panl "  are  changed,  and  she  most  coal  immediately  and 
proceed  with  an  poeaihie  deipateh  to  Veaezneli  Gulf, 
South  America,  wiiere  it  ia  comaidared  the  Spanish 
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fleet  tnm  Cape  Verde  will  eodl.  He  [Captain  Sig^k-e] 
■mt  bd  an<l  ki'i-ji  in  romimmication  with  oni'my,  ex- 
ereteing  the  ulmuot  care  to  avoid  being  captured. 
More  ve88«l8  will  be  eent  to  join  "  St.  Fknl,*  pntab^ 

"  Harvard." 

Sampson,  on  the  15th,  had  ordered  the 
"St.  Paul,"  the  "Yale,"  and  the  "St.  Louis" 
to  cmiae  over  the  territory  where,  as  after 
events  proved,  they  would  have  been  almost 
bound  to  see  Cervera  on  his  way  into  San- 
tiago. Ib  fall  cable  of  May  8th,  Secretary 
Long  said  th:it  he  had  ordered  the  AmericHn 
Liners  to  report  to  Sampson  from  St.  Thomas. 
Apparently  the  Secretary  was  afraid  that 
Sampson  would  be  unable  to  communicate 
with  the  scouts  (juickly  enough  after  Cer- 
vera's  arrival  became  known.  The  transfer 
of  the  authority  over  sconta  baok  to  the 
Department,  and  a  consequent  muddle,  was 
parity  responsible  for  the  scouts  failing  to 
be  of  pontire  service,  and  also  caosed  con- 
siderable inconvenience  and  uncert^iinty  both 
in  the  internal  arrangements  of  tiie  fleet 
and  to  the  scout  commanders. 

On  May  14th,  Secretary  Long  had  tele- 
grapher! Kemey  to  ortier  all  except  the  small- 
est of  the  blockading  vessels  off  Cienfuegos 
to  retam  to  Key  West,  on  aeeoont  of  the 
"  presence  of  the  Spanish  fleet  near  Curagoa." 
Remey  was  also  told,  on  the  11th,  by  Sec- 
retary Long,  to  send  lookout  ships  to  the 
Yucatan  ChanneL 

The  day  after  receiving  these  despatches 
at  sea,  Sampson  arrived  at  Key  West.  The 
Flying  Squadron  was  found  at  anchor  there. 
Instructions  had  been  received  at  Key  West 
for  the  "  St  Paul "  to  proceed  hurriedly  to 
Cape  Haitien  and  there  communicate  with 
the  Department  If  the  "St  Paul"  met 
the  "Yale."  the  latter  w;us  to  accompany  her 
to  Cape  liaitien.  "l-'urther  instructions  at 
Gape  Haitien,"  Secretary  Long's  message  con- 
chlded  ;  and  so  Sampson  sent  the  "St.  raul" 
off  that  afternoon.  The  following  telegram 
had  jost  arrived  for  the  Flying  Squadron  : 

Fmoead  wflh  all  p<Hi«ibl«  dcspat<;h  to  Havana,  Cuba, 
toenpport  bktckede  until  arrival  of  aaval  force  on 
NorUi  Atlantic  StslioD.  "PuftBa*  and  "IfiaBto- 
nooah*  to  defend  Key  Weat  Long. 

A  cable  for  Sampson  from  Secretary  Long 
was  waiting,  evidently  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  foregoing  oideis  had  been  carried 
out: 

Owing  to  the  aliHcnco  of  your  armnrcl  vesselA,  Fly- 
ing Squadnm  w.w  call***!  an(i  Hi  nt  otF  Havana,  Cuba. 
Therefore,  you  will  coal  your  »hii>s  and  carry  i)Ut  the 
Department's  telegraphic  orders  nf  the  17th.  Leave  a 
aoitable  defesM  for  Key  West,  and  ut^c  utmont  ij*>^(>at<-h 
to  get  the  f  one  off  Cienfac«oe.  The  "  Or^n  "  arrived 
atBarbadoea.  All  veU  en  board. 


Sampson  replied  to  all  these  cables  of  the 
17th  and  18th,  in  tho  following  brief  mes- 
sage: 

Schley  will  leave  Thnradaf  nHniag.  19th,  for  Cien- 
fuegoe  wHIi  "Bnoklyn.'^llMnetaaatlB,"  "taa," 

and  two  rniisors  and  two  (Ofpeda  boato.   "Iinm"  «fli 

leavt!  as  8(X)n  a-s  coaled. 

The  "Iowa"  arrived  at  Key  West  that 
evening.   All  the  ships  coaled  throa^oat 

that  night.  The  next  morning,  almost  the 
very  hour  that  Cervera  was  calmly  entering 
Santiago  with  his  fleet,  Schley  sailed  from 
Key  West  with  the  "  Brooklyn,"  the  "Texas," 
the  "Massachusetts,"  and  the  "Scorpion," 
for  Cienfuegos.  Sampson  gave  him  the  fol- 
lowing instructions: 

Sir :  I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  telegram  received  laat 
night  from  the  Secretwy,  concerning  a  vetwel  which 
was  to  sail  on  the  IBth  and  carryijig  a  large  amonni 
of  specie,  and  in  enppoaed  to  be  going  to  lead  it  at 
Trinidad  or  to  the  east  of  Cieafnegoa.  This  may  be 
a  blind,  however,  nni  the  veaael  maf  be  honnd  for 
Cienfuegos,  or  i-vcn  Havana. 

The  two  cruisem  will  be  sent  out  to-day,  and  with 
the  torpedo  boata  following  them.  As  soon  as  the 
"  Iowa  "  li  coaled,  ahe  will  follow  yon. 

It  ia  wmeoeaaaiy  for  bm  to  aay  that  mo  ahotdd  ea- 
ublish  a  bkMslcade  nt  OenAiegoa  with  the  leaat  peaai. 
ble  delay,  and  that  It  ahonld  be  maintained  aa  doae  aa 
posuible. 

Should  the  S|  anisli  vr.-i show  thonwelvea  in  that 
vicinity,  and,  finding  you  on  the  lookout,  attempt  to 
come  aroDnd  the  island,  whether  ea-tt  or  west^  pleaso 
Hend  ne  notice  .bjr  the  beat  veaeel  you  have  for  that 
parpoee  aa  to  their  direction,  that  I  may  b«  prepared 
for  them  at  Havana. 

I  will  try  and  increase  the  number  i<[  li^jht  vc^mIs 
at  your  dixi"'Hiil,  it\  nrdi  r  that  >mu  may  have  them  to 
send  with  mes»age»  U)  me  in  case  you  desire  to  do  8o. 

After  I  have  the  situation  more  in  hand,  I  will  write 
yon  and  give  yon  any  information  that  aoggeato  ito^. 
Very  respoctfnlly, 

W.  T.  Samvsun,  Rear  Admiral, 
Commander-in-chief  U.  S,  Naval  FWoea, 

N.  A.  Stathm. 
Gommandiac  Oflieer  Flying  Squadron. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
"St.  Louis,"  which  Sampson  had  sent  to 
Santiago  to  cut  cables,  left  the  mouth  of 
that  harbor  only  a  few  hours  before  Cervera 
hove  in  sight,  proceeding  that  day  to  Gnan- 
tanamo. 

Aft«r  the  departure  of  the  Flying  Squad- 
ron on  the  19th,  the  Department  telegraphed 
that  Consul  Livingston,  at  Cape  Haitien, 
reported  two  Spanish  ships  cruising  off  iiole 
St.  Nichola-s,  Haiti,  every  night,  and  that  the 
United  States  Minister  to  \'enezuela  reported 
that  he  learned  from  a  confidential  source 
that  Spanish  men-of-war  were  seen  on  May 
17th  apparently  heading::  for  the  French 
West  Indies.  A  memorandum  by  Com- 
nuuider  McCalla  regarding  the  defenses  at 
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CienfuegoB  was  sent  to  Schley.  McCalla 
stated  that  the  Spanish  fnrcf  there  was  be- 
tween four  and  five  thuu^santi  men;  poor  bat- 
teries^ and  rain  every  day.  He  did  not 
encourage  the  idea  of  landing  troops  there. 

The  morning  after  the  departure  of  the 
Flying  Squadron,  the  "Iowa,"  the  "Carthie,* 
and  the  collier  "  Merrimac  "  sailed  from  Key 
West  to  join  Schley  at  Cienfuegos.  Com- 
modore Remey  was  asked  to  expedite  the 
aaQmff  of  the  ships  at  Key  West^  and  Samp- 
Ron  t(>!egraplied  to  the  Departatent  as  fol- 
lows : 

Urjjontly  request  rH'parlmi'nt  to  send  me  without 
delay  "Nfw  Orleans."  T:,v  aiixili.-irk-s  can  Mi^k- 

ade  in  the  absence  of  enemy,  are  usek'st*  for  repelling 
attacks  of  armored  cruisen^  For  diffii  ult  task  of 
boldiiig  both  toAnt  of  Caiw  agaittit  Spuiuih  sqiwdron 
yon  tliootd  piit  at  1117  dinponl  all  yonr  t^Mag  fore*. 

The  Department  answered  in  this  way: 

Send  Bome  light  ahips  to  blockade  Cienfuejpw.  If 
Docoflsary  the  Ttepartment  advises  a  cnuple  fast  unar- 
mored  crntam  to  be  aent  join  Schle;,  going  east  on 
nordi  «Ue  of  CnH  to  halp  agidiHtt  taqpeoo  dMtrojen. 

Tliat  flftttnoon  the  Department  tele- 
graphed regarding  the  Associated  Press 
port  of  the  Spanish  fleet's  being  in  Santiago: 

The  r«port  of  the  Spuiish  fleet  being  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba  might  very  well  ba  correct,  so  the  Department 
atnMiglj  adviaea  that  70a  MWl  imntediately  by  (he 
**  Iowa"  to  Bchley  to  proceed  off  Baatiagn  de  Cuba  with 

his  whnte  eommand,  leaving  one  small  vessel  off  Cien- 
fiiejids.  And  meanwhile  the  Dwpartment  will  send  the 
"  MinneapoBi^*BOW  at  St.  Thoma.-*,  off  Santia^'o  txi  join 
Schley.  ...  If  "  Iowa  "  haa  gone,  aeod  order  to 
SeUirlv  ibeiMteatdeqMtob  venaL 

To  which  Sampson  replied: 

Reflyiiis  to  Departneot's  telegraia  of  2(Mli,  after 
duly  COMiaering  the  information  therein  contained,  I 
liaTe decided  to  follow  the  plan  already  adopted,  to  hold 

poeition  I'ienfnegoe  with  "  Urooklyn,"  "  Maiwachii.sett.i,'' 
''Texas."  and  the  "Iowa,"  ' Marblehead,"  "(■aatine," 
"Papont,"  and  two  auxiliaries.  There  remain  the 
"  New  York,"  "  Indiana,"  and  monitors  for  Havaaa. 
The  latter  very  inefficient  and  ahonid  not  be  sent  froltt 
base.  Have  directed  ScU^  to  communicate  with  anx- 
{Harlea  at  Santiago  and  direct  one  of  them  to  report  to 
Department  from  Mo!e  or  Cajie  Haitien,  then  to  return 
to  Santiago  and  further  rep<irt  at  Cienfuej^os  or  HaSTina, 
as  he  thinks  (vest.  I'lans  may  iie  chani^ed  when  it  lie- 
ooowa  certain  that  Sp&niah  shipn  are  at  Santiago. 

Later  that  day  the  Department  tele- 
graphed : 

Army  expects  ti>  have  within  a  fewday.s  ahout  thirty 
transport  steamem  at  Tampa.  Florida.  Pleii.-»e  Uiku  such 
meaos  aa  you  think  proper  for  gvtardiog  them. 

To  Commodore  Bemey,  Sampaon  wrote^  in 

part,  as  follow?? : 

I  feel  that  I  must  take  my  station  on  the  Cuban 
blockade  as  aoon  aa  poaMbU^  aad  I  wiQ  tberefora  leare 


here  for  Havana  Hone  time  during  the  evening.  I  de- 
sire that  all  the  vessels  that  can  be  spared  for  the 
pnrpoee  be  sent  to  ma  at  Havana  as  fast  as  repairing 
caa  be  completed.  ...  I  beliere  that  tlia  !)•- 
partnent  wubee  soaie  veeaeb  to  be  retaimd  for  IIm 
protection  of  Key  West.  Yon  can  use  the  "Tkmr" 
for  that  purpose  while  she  is  under  repairs. 

At  three  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  'Al^i, 
these  inatraetions  from  Sampaoa  to  Commo- 
dore Schley  were  put  al  sard  the  "Marble- 
head,"  with  orders  that  they  be  delivered 
with  all  possible  haste  : 

fMo.8.3 

Sir:  Spanish  squadron  probably  at  Santiafro  dePiiba, 
four  ships  and  three  torpedo  destroyen^.  If  you  are 
satisfied  that  they  are  not  at  CienfuegctK,  proceed  with 
all  despatch,  but  cautiously,  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and 
if  the  enemy  is  there,  blodcade  him  in  port.  Yon  will 
probably  find  it  Deeesaaiy  to  eatabtiah  oonBiviiieatioB 
with  some  of  the  inhabitanta — ^flatarmeB  or  othata — to 
learn  definitely  that  the  ships  are  in  port,  it  beblK  in« 
possible  to  see  into  it  from  the  outside. 

When  the  instruction.s  .*ent  by  the  "Iowa"  and 
"Iiujiont"  [duplicates]  wcrts  written,  I  8uppo»je<i  that 
two  f;i.st  Heout^  would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Jamaica  ; 
bat  I  have  aince  learned  that  they  have  been  ordered 
bjr  the  DapartOMDt  to  get  touch  with  the  ^aiah  leet 
on  the  aMlll  coast  of  Venezuela.  I  h«ve  just  tele- 
graphed them  to  report  for  orders  at  Niehotaa  Mole. 

To  the  Yale^"  at  Cape  Haitien,  Sampaon 
cabled  as  follows : 

Spanish  squadron  is  reported  at  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
FIjiQff  Sqaadron  will  be  at  Santiago  the  24th.  Cruise 
in  fiattna  CfaaMMl  and  Join  Sdileyat  Santiago  May 
24th. 

Sampson. 

.\n  hour  after  sending  these  despatches, 
on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t,  Sampson  left 
Key  West,  and  arrived  off  Havana  at  11  A.lf. 
PTe  felt  anxious  about  the  instructions  to 
Schley,  so  he  took  the  ''Hawk"  oif  the 
blocuide  and  aent  this  anxiliary,  under  htmy 
orders,  to  CMenfuegos,  carryin^i  h  duplicate 
of  the  despatch  "No.  8^"  with  this  additional 
note : 

It  i.s  thought  the  inclosed  in<>tnif tion«  will  reach 
you  liy  two  o'clock  A.M.,  May  L";  1  Thi.s  will  enalde 
you  to  leave  before  daylight  [regarded  very  important], 
so  that  your  direction  may  Mt  ba  Ooticod,  and  ba  at 
f^ntiago  A.M..  May  24th. 

It  is  thought  that  the  Spanish  sqoadron  wonld  prob* 
ably  be  still  at  Santiago,  as  they  araat  hava  aona  re- 
pairs to  make  and  coal  to  take. 

The  "St.  ratil"  ami  "  Minneapoli.'<  "  h.-ive  1»  en  tele- 
graphed U»  KMiut  olf  Santiago,  and  if  the  Spaniuh 
squadron  goes  westward,  one  is  to  keep  in  touch,  and  one 
is  to  go  west  and  attempt  to  meet  you  ;  if  the  Spanish 
squadron  goes  east,  one  will  keep  in  touch,  and  the 
other  go  to  St.  NiohoUs  Hole,  to  telegraph  me  at  Key 
West  I  shall  be  off  Cay  Prances,  two  hundred  miles 
ea.«t  of  Havana.  If  you  arrive  off  San{iaj,'i>  and  no 
scout  meet-s  you.  send  .a  vessel  to  c-all  at  Nicholas 
Mole  and  t,'et  inf'irmation  to  he  left  there  by  scout  as 
to  direction  taken  by  Spanish  in  case  they  nwy  hare 
left  Santiago  4a  Cuba. 
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Tbe  "  Yak"  has  baeo  onlMPed  to  eniiae  in  tbe  Ba- 
hama Chaaoal  until  U»j  24th.   It  in  thonght  ponible 

that  the  Spanish,  hearin;:  i  f  y  --  1  i  irture  from  Cien- 
fuego«.  may  attempt  to  go  tlu  rt  [Hatiuma  Channel]. 

If  thi>  woril  ilooH  not  reach  you  before-  daylight,  it 
in  BUggesUsd  yuu  maak  your  real  direction  as  muck  a« 
fMBttible.  Fulluw  tha ^putifh  aquadron  whir  hevar  di- 
raetioii  tbajr  take.  W.  I.  SAnraoN. 

The  Department  was  notifiwl  that  Schley 
wa.«?  expected  to  be  at  Santiago  May  2  1th  ; 
also  of  the  orders  given  the  scouts.  But 
Scktoy  did  not  eBtabliah  a  blockade  of  San* 
tiago  until  May  29th ;  why,  the  deapatehes 
show. 

On  the  22d,  the  Navy  Departmpnt  tele- 
graphed through  Remey,  asking  the  details 
of  thi'  coal  su|i|»ly  taken  by  Schley ;  also 
suggesting  possible  advantages  of  Cape 
Graz,  Cuba,  as  a  coalini?  Btatkm«  and  saying 
that,  in  case  Ccrvera  had  landiM]  .Mtorcs  for 
Blanco,  Cape  Cruz  would  bo  a  critical  point 
for  coasters  canying  the  stores  to  tbe  west 
The  Department  stated  that  onlf  rs  were 
being  sent,  jtlacing  Schley  uncU  r  Sampson's 
command  while  in  the  West  indies. 

Remey  had  replied  that  Schley  had  the 
collior  "Mf-rrimac,"  which  carried  4,500 
tons  of  coaL  Kemey  wrote  positively  to 
Sampson  that  tbe  "  Viscaya,"  the  ''Oqnendo," 
the  Teresa,"  the  "Colon,"  one  torpedo  de- 
stroyer, and  thn  transport  "  Alfonso  XIII." 
were  at  Santiago  on  the  morning  uf  the  22d. 

On  the  monung  of  the  23d,  Sampson  as- 
spinMt^d  a  powerful  squadron  off  Havana 
and  started  to  cruise  eastward,  fairly  close 
in  to  tbe  coast  of  Cuba,  with  a  view  to 
occupying  the  St.  Nicholas  Channel,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  po.ssible  approach  of  Cervera's 
fleet  from  the  ejwt  towards  Havana,  but  not 
to  get  so  far  to  thi-  eastward  as  to  make  it 
impossihle  to  fail  hack  f<i  Havana,  in  case  of 
Cervera's  coming  around  the  western  end  of 
tbe  island.  Hie  situation  wss  critical.  It 
s.-.  uT  d  unlikely  that  Cvrvera  would  remain 
in  Santiago  unless  closely  blockaded.  Tbe 
greatest  vigilance  was  observed,  and  vari- 
ous orders  were  is.iue<l  by  Samp.<"n.  sf«  that 
should  Ccrvera  be  met,  be  would  find  the 
American  fleet  fully  prepared.  These  orders 
included  an  "Order  of  Cruising  to  Cay 
Frances."  an  "  <  >rder  of  Battle,"  and  a  memo- 
randum reganling  lights. 

On  May  24th,  while  the  fleet  was  st+^^iming 
slowly  towards  ( "av  IVances,  watching  for  the 
smoke  of  ( '^'rvera  s  shius,  the  **  Montgomery  " 
brought  these  despatches  from  Key  West : 

iy>  Commodore  Remey.  -  Wa^^hington.   if^y  ^■ 
Notify  the  Admiral  the  lM«rtmcnt  '-J^IL^^;;* 
cntion  the  qoeaUon  of  watching  Yaeatwi Chanadand 


Gulf  of  llexhw. 


To  Samiwoo.— Waahingtom  Maj  23.  Th«  iafonia- 
tioB  of  the  Dopaitment  ul  foea  to  indicate  that  the 

princijial  aim  of  the  Spanish  fleet  anf}  t:ii\vrnmfnt  i.*  to 
introducf  a  Htipply  of  munitionu  of  war  and  i  f  f"**!  to 
Blanco  by  Havana  anJ  Cienfuegoe. 

The  Department  dettires  you  to  station  vejssels  of 
your  squadron  aa  you  may  consider  best  for  the  block- 
ade of  north  coaat  of  Cnfaa  and  for  watching  Yncataa 
Channel,  if  yon  deem  thehttBrnecaaaaiy.  lafomation 
has  bcon  rcceivt'd  a  .•iupply  of  com  being  shipped  from 
MexicK  to  t'uha.  I'ntil  further  instructions,  division 
iiniitT  Schlf-y  not  to  !h<  liiniininhoj.  a,^  the  Spanish  divi- 
sion at  Santiago  moat,  if  poeaible,  be  prevented  from  e»- 
cspisf .  Atxas. 

On  May  25th,  while  be  was  cruising  wesU 
ward  from  Cay  FranceSi  this  despatch  was 

received  by  Sampson  : 

Washington,  May  lil.  (irepared  to  convoy  and 
guard  about  30,0«)()  United  States  troops  in  about  forty 
tranaportA  from  Tampa.  You  require  some  armored 
TeaelB  to  attack  hattwiea  and  eiaar  a  laading. 

This  was  the  first  definite  news  received 
about  the  army.  Sampson  rather  naturally 

presiimed  from  this  that  the  army  wa.=«  only 
waiting  for  convoy.  At  seven  o'clock  the 
same  evening,  Sampson  replied  as  follows : 

Schley  ought  to  havtt  alTitBd  at  Santiago,  May  24lit. 

The  force  at  my  command  occupied  Bahama  Channel 
last  night,  but  not  having  any  information  from  Schley, 
and  a-"  Sjianish  squailron  may  have  avoided  hiin  at 
Santiago  and  att«'in{>ttii  tt>  rtiach  Havana  by  1'.u(h>  San 
Antonio,  I  have  m  iv.-ii  westward  to  provide  against 
this  contingency.  I  shall  attempt  to  cover  Havana 
from  both  direcUons.  I  will  be  Thoradajr  morning. 
May  2r)th,  at  the  west  end  of  Wchi^  Channel,  Cuba, 
where  I  expect  information  from  Schley  via  Key  Weet- 
Mnvcmciit.-*  arc  ;:r.  ai!y  hampered  by  monitors  con.-<(i- 
luting  the  principal  f<>n-«  under  my  command.  I  can- 
not despatch  nrmori-ii  v>  s,^>  U  until  novwncnta  of  Span- 
ish squadron  thoroughly  known.  SamI'SON. 

This  last  paragraph  referred  to  Secretary 
Long^s  reference  to  clearing  a  landing  for 

the  army.  .\t  11  A.M.,  on  May  26th,  the 
"  Vesuvius"  arrived  from  Key  West,  brinjj- 
ing  Sam|Kson  the  first  word  he  had  received 
from  Schley  since  Schley  left  Key  Went  on 

the  l!>th.    It  w.'is  as  follows: 

Arrived  May  2lgt  off  Cienfaegoe.  Cuba.  Staadisg  in 
to-day  [this  morning).  May  2M,  within  four  UHwnBd 
yaida  enttioce.  Found  them  [enemy]  busily  mining, 
(lannot  «ay  whether  Spanish  fleet  in  port  or  not.  Tbe 
anchorage  not  visible  fn»m  entrance.  "Iowa"  and 
torpedo  boat  "  Dupont  "  arrived  to-day.  Expwcl  diffi- 
<  i;ity  li.  r.  will  I.,  to  coal  from  colliers  in  the  constant 
hoavy  swell.  Other  problem  eaay  compared  with  this 
one,  lo  far  from  bnee.  Schlkt. 

From  Mole  St.  Nichola.s,  under  date  of  Hay 
2;)th,  Capuin  Cotton  of  thi-  Harvard  "  had 
cabled  Sampson  at  Key  W  est  (the  message 
beingbronght  by  the  **  Vesuvius)  "  as fiUoro: 

Sent  by  Schley  here  u.th  otT.cial  ,|..«patche8.  Uft 
at  Santiago  de  (uha.  May  ^4th,  "Yale"  and  "St 

to  report  to  ScUey.     Yale"  noonaoitand  8»o^» 
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de  Cuba  on  2l8t  of  May.  He  rf(Mirt.-«  sinrnfrly  furti- 
fied.  Saw  oothing  in  harbor.  I  hav»  not  »«eD  Span- 
ish fleeL  HkVB  not  ascertained  anj-tfaing  respecting 
raoeat  DovMnenta  of  Bpaniah  fleat  '  Proved  lor  coal 
to  Key  Weat,  May  26th. 

Otptain  Cotton  mid  that  the  "Ifumeapo- 

lia"  must  coal  Anthin  the  next  few  days,  and 
the  "  Yale  "  early  the  next  week.  The  "  Min- 
neapolis "  had  reconnoitered  San  Juan  on  the 
2l8t.  The  SpaiHBh  fleet  was  not  there.  At 
1  P.M.  the  same  day,  Sampson  sent  the 
"Vesuvius"  back  to  Key  West  with  this 
despatch  for  the  "  Yale,"  the  **  Hinneapdlis,'' 
and  the  "St.  Paul": 

^Miflh  squadron  is  at  Saiitiacok  If  Schkgr  haa  not 
airifad  there,  go  Cienfnegoa  aad  iofcm  UaL 

At  9.90  o'clock  that  night  the  "  Dolphhi" 

eanu'  alongside  the  "  New  York,"  and  her 
captain  shouted:  "Schlev  has  the  Spaniards 
bottled  at  ( 'ienfuegos."  The  "New  York's " 
crew  cheered  loudly.  The  following  de- 
spatches from  Schley  were  brought  on  board 
the  flagship: 

Orr  GRNrDBGOi,  JTay  23, 1898. 

To  Sampson. 

Sir:  1.  In  reply  to  your  letter  No.  8  [ihU  was 
Sampson's  de«patch  stating  that  the  Spanish  fleet  wat; 
probably  at  Santiago  and  telling  Schley  to  go  there, 
which  was  taken  both  by  the  "  Marblehead "  and 
the  "Hawk"].  I  wonld  aUte  that  1  am  by  no  neans 
amtiified  that  the  Spaaiah  aavadroB  ia  not  at  Cten- 
ftoegoa.  The  large  amount  of  smoke  soon  in  the  har- 
bor would  indicate  the  presence  of  a  number  of  ves- 
selfi,  ami  under  sui'h  rirc-iini.Ht^Tnri'S  it  Wdiili]  si't-m  to 
b«  ej^lrvmety  uqwLho  to  chase  up  a  praLftbiltly  at  San- 
tiago de  Cuba  reported  via  Havana,  no  doubt  as  a  ruse. 

2,  1  shall  therefore  remain  off  (bis  port,  with  thia 
oqnadrao,  availing  myself  of  enry  opportvnitj  for 
eoalfaur  and  keeping  it  nady  for  any  enersency. 

S.  KB^rding  the  eoelomd  tnformation  from  Cmn- 
rnandiT  Mcr.'illu.  T  would  state  that  I  Wfnt  twice  yes- 
terday (  lose  ia  to  the  mouth  of  the  harhiT;  the  first 
time  alHiut  2,000  yards,  and  the  second  tiiiu-  within 
aboot  1 ,400  yards,  but  saw  no  evidence  of  any  masked 
batteries  near  the  entrance  Well  up  the  river,  across 
their  toiiMdo-ntine  fteUa,  now  laid  acroas  the  mouth 
of  the  bariior,  there  n  a  new  battery  eemtnicted, 
hardly  within  range  from  the  rrnuth  of  the  rivi.r. 

4.  The  "  Cestine,"  "  Merrimac,"  and  *"  Hawk  "  ar- 
t'wM  this  morning,  and  I  aead  the  "Bawk"  hadi  with 
these  de^lcbeM. 

5.  Last  night  I  sent  the  "  Scorpion "  east  to  San- 
tiago de  Cuba  to  conmnnicate  with  the  sooats  off  that 
port,  with  iBRtmettona  if  tliey  wens  not  thare^  to  re> 
turn  at  oTK't'  to  me  hflroi  and  I  ezpeet  her  back  day 
after  to-morrow. 

6.  I  am  further  Hat i.-ifie^l  that  thi-  lifstination  of  the 
Spanish  squadron  i^^  citlur  (.lienfuegos  or  Havana. 
This  point  [(Menfuet^oH],  hdng  in  oonunnnieation  with 
Havana,  would  be  better  for  their  pnrpaaea,  if  it  waa 
left  exposed,  and  I  tinnk  that  we  ong^ht  to  be  rery 
careful  how  we  receive  information  from  Havana,  which 
is  no  doubt  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  us. 

7.  The  "Iowa"  is  coaling  to-day,  having'  reached 
this  station  with  only  about  half  of  her  coal  supply. 

Verv  respectfully, 
W.  8.  SCHuhr.  Comdn.  U.  S.  N. 
OoiniaaadaiF>in<ldef,  Flying  Sqsadroo. 


Opf  ("iBNFiTEcas,  May  23,  1898, 

Sir:  1.  Steamer  "Adola,"  chartend  by  Coosnl 
Dent,  with  proper  papers  from  United  8ti^  State 

r>epartment.  to  rarry  neutrals  from  CienftiepoH.  was 
stopped  off  this  iMirt  this  morning.  She  had  no  cargo, 
and  was  (xTiiiitted  to  enter. 
2.  She  repffrlis  that  she  left  Santiago  de  Cuba  at  4.30 
P.M.  May  I8tfa,  and  that  ni^ht  she  saw  the  lights  of  seven 
vessels,  seventy  miles  to  the  southward  of  Santiago. 
Next  ^y.  Thnrsday,  May  19th,  at  Kingston,  cable  re- 
ported Spanish  fleet  at  Santiago.  Tridny,  May  20tll» 
the  fleet  was  reported     have  left  Santiaijo. 

.'-l.  New,  on  Sal  unlay.  May  21r*t,  when  aliotit  fiTly 
mile^j  southwttst  of  thia  port,  i  heard,  from  the  hruigu 
of  this  vessel,  firing  of  guns  towards  Cienfuegos,  which 
I  interpreted  aa  a  welcome  to  the  Spanish  fleet*  and 
the  news  this  morning  by  the  "  Adola  *  convineeo  me 
that  the  fleet  is  here  [Cienfuegos]. 

4.  Latest  was  "Bulletin"  fa  Kingston  newspaper] 
from  Jamaica,  received  this  morning;,  asserts  that  tl;e 
fleet  bad  left  .Santii^o.  I  think  I  Imve  them  here 
[(Senfbcgoa]  almoat  to  a  certainty. 

Very  renpectfully, 

W.  %  SCHLBY, 

Commodore  U.  8.  N. 

An  official  memorandum  from  the  "  Dol- 
phin," dated  May  25th,  states  :  "The  '  Hawk  ' 
has  just  reported  from  Cienfuegos  with  de- 
spatehee  from  Commodore  Schley.  Hood 
[c"""m:tnder  of  the  'Hawk']  say?  :!  ^ood 
numbttr  of  officers  do  not  believe  the  Span- 
iards are  there  at  all,  although  th^  can 
only  surmise."  The  "Hawk"  transferred 
the.'^e  despatches  to  the  "Dolphin"  while 
off  Havana,  at  10  AJd.,  May  25th,  and  the 
"Dolphin"  took  them  eastward  to  the 
Admiral. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  de- 
spatchee  from  Schley,  Sampson  sent  the 
"Wa.s|i"  to  Cienfnegoa  with  the  following 

for  Sciiley : 

[No.  10.] 

St.  NtCROLAS  CffANNBL,  Jfoy  27IA. 

^■^r;  1.  Everj  rt>|H.rt.  and  particularly  eonfidenlial 
reports,  .  .  .  «ui«  Spanish  squadron  hn.>«  been  in 
Santiago  de  Cuba  from  the  19th  to  the  liTith  in- 
clnsire,  the  25tb  being  the  date  of  the  last  report 
received. 

2.  You  will  please  proceed  with  all  possible  despatch 
to  Santiago  to  blockade  that  port.    If,  on  arrival 
there,  you  reeme  jmititin  infnrinati'  n  nf  the  Spaniah 
ships  baNnng  left,  you  will  follow  them  in  pursuit. 
Vfliy  nopaetfully, 

W.  T.  Samtbon. 

OOHMODOllB  ScittJty. 

The  "Dolphin"  waa  sent  to  Key  Weet 
with  thia  deepati^  to  Secretary  Long : 

Have  rteeived  infomation  from  Sohley,  via  Cape 

San  .\ntonio.  Cuba,  dated  May  2dd,  stating  he  is  not 
satisfied  the  Spanish  squadron  is  not  in  Cienfuegos, 
and  st^ates  lie  will  reniaiti  otf  rienfue^^i.s,  keejun^ 
squadron  all  re»<iy  for  an  em»*rgency.  He  reports  the 
steamer  "  Adnla  "  entered  Cienfuegos  May  23d.  He 
probably  learned  from  her  as  she  left  if  the  Spaniab 
aqnadnm  wna  in  port.  I  think  ha  EBchlay]  haa  pioh- 
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ably  gone  to  Santiago.    To  assure  th'iM  1  t^ent 
"  Wmo"  Io  Cienfiwgoe  to-night.   If  he  baa  not  left, 
tUtwfllMMbtohiiB  to  vMwhfluitiacodtGalMMm 
loodddoio. 

Sampson  was  right  in  Mb  snTmise  that 

ScUey  would  change  his  mind  ;  but  there 
were  others  who  feared  that  Schley  might 
not  leave  Gienfuegos  in  time  to  get  to  San- 
tiago before  the  enemy  had  gotten  away. 
At  one  o'clock  that  aame  afternoon,  the 
27th,  the  "  Vesuvius  "  came  f mm  Key  West, 
bringing  another  despatch  from  Schley,  dated 
the  24th,  addressed  to  Secretary  Long,  and 
forwarded. to  him  by  Remey  on  the  26th. 
This  IB  the  despatch : 

Oialinjj  itlT  Cii'iifut'gog  ia  very  uncertain.  One  col- 
lier not  safficient  for  the  work,  when  it  ia  powiibie  to 
OHil.  In  giwt  need  of  two  more  [colliers]  for  this 
pqu.idron,  thoroughly  t'liuipjifd  with  hoistinj;  t-n^^inen, 
liuckets,  etc.,  for  utmost  dt-.-ijiatoh.  The-  "Stirling," 
not  having  hoistinfj  engine,  would  not  be  useful. 
Recommend  that  she  discharge  cai^o  at  key  West.  I 
iraiild  suggest  quality  [of  eosl]  nrant  be  equal  to  best 
PocMhonta-s  coal  for  this  work.  Even-  collier  should 
carry  several  thouj>aDd  gallons  of  oil,  iilm  three  or 
four  compreased  bales  as  fenders  to  prevent  accidents. 
I  have  oommonicated  with  instirgentB  tiniajr,  and  have 
■applied  amnniiitfoB  and  dynamite,  abo  clothing. 
Have  ascertained  that  the  Spanish  fleet  is  not  here 
[Cienfuego»«],  and  I  will  move  eastward  U>-morrow, 
communicating  with  you  from  St.  Nicholas  Mole.  On 
acoouDiof  short  coal  aopply  in  shipe  cannot  blockade 
them  [SpaniRh  fleet]  it  in  Santiago. 

I  Hh;ill  [irooeed  to-morrow  [2.5th]  off  Santiago,  being 
embarraaaod,  however,  by  the  "Texas'"  short  coal 
supply,  and  her  inability  to  coal  in  the  open  sea.  I 
■hail  not  be  able  to  remain  off  that  port  [Hantiago]  on 
aeoouBt  of  general  sliort  coal  supply  of  squadron.  So 

will  priK'tt'd  to  the  vicinity  of  St.  Nicholas;  Mole, 
wher«i  the  water  is  smooth,  and  I  aiu  coal  "  Tuxas " 
and  other  ships  [with]  what  may  remain  in  collier. 
WiU  oonununioate  with  jon  from  St.  Nicholaa  Mole. 

Upon  reading  these  despatches.  Sampson 
at  once  decided  to  i^o  to  Key  West,  coal, 
and,  if  authorized  by  the  Department,  pro- 
ceed to  Santiago.  Before  leaving  the  block- 
ade, he  sent  the  "  New  Orleans,"  with  the 
collier  "  Stirling,"  to  Santiapn,  with  the  fol- 
lowing orders  to  Captain  Folger  of  the 
"New  Orleans": 

Br.  Nlcmn.A8  Cbamikl,  May  27, 18S6. 

Sir :  1.  You  will  proceed  to  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  con- 
voy the  coUier  "  Stirling." 

2.  Yon  wilt  comnranicaie  with  Commodore  Schley 

and  direct  him  to  remain  on  the  hlockade  of  Santiago 
at  all  hazardii,  a&iuiuing  that  the  >^panish  vessels  are 
in  that  port. 

3.  Tell  him  that  I  deeire  that  he  should  oae  the  col- 
lier "Stirling*  to  ohetmet  the  cimnne!  at  its  narrow- 

est  part  leadinj;  into  th)«  harbor.  Inform  him  that  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  perfectly  practic.ibl«  to  steam 
this  vessel  ["  Stirling  "]  into  poeitiois  and  drop  all  her 
anchors,  allow  her  to  swing  aoraw  the  channel,  then 
riak  Iwr,  either  by  opening  the  nhee,  or  whatever 
nmiia  nay  be  lieat  in  hia  jt^gmeiit. 


•1,  I  [firm  Commodore  St'hiey  that  the  detail.-i  f 
this  plan  arc  left  to  his  jodgmeoL  lo  the  meaotune 
he  must  exercise  the  ntmeet  care  that  none  <rf  tkevea- 
eeb  already  in  the  port  nre  allowed!  to  escape.  Ani 
Kay  to  the  Commodore  that  I  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  to  carry  this  \i\%ti  to  a  saeeemM 
Gonoloaion,  and  eamestliy  wish  him  good  luck. 

W.  T.  SAMreov. 

Through  an  error  the  name  "Stirlmp" 
appears  in  the  foregoing  despatch  instead  of 
'^Herrimae.''  Admiral  Sampson  at  this  dale 

had  fully  decided  to  sink  the  "  MOTximae  "  in 
the  harbor.  In  the  <iri<_:rK\!  letter  a  careful 
inspection  shows  that  the  u  uni  Merrimac'" 
has  been  erased  and  "  Stirling  "  sobetitnted. 
The  change  was  made  through  a  stenogrj^ 
pher*8  misunderstanding  the  Admiral.  Thi.^ 
is  interesting,  because  it  proves  beyond  all 
doubt  that  Admiral  Sampson  had  carefully 
majyped  out  the  plan  of  sinking  the  "  IWerri- 
mac."  At  this  time  Lieutenant  Hobson  had 
not  been  consulted  repaniinp:  the  matter. 
The  suggestion  to  aiuk  the  "  Merriniac  "  was 
made  to  Admiral  Sampson  by  Commander 
Converse,  of  the  "  Montgomery,"  although  the 
general  question  of  imjjrisoning  the  Span{.«li 
fleet  by  this  method  in  the  harbor  of  ISaoti- 
ago,  Havana,  or  (^enfuegos  iMd  been  i&* 
cussed  by  the  .Admiral  even  before  Cervera's 
arrival  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  was 
known.  That  Lieutenant  iiobson  did  not 
himself  originate  the  "Merrimae"  eater- 
prise,  as  he  has  generally  been  credited  with 
doinjr,  of  course  does  not  in  the  least  de- 
tract from  the  bravery  he  exhibited  in  carry- 
ing out  the  plans  of  ms  commander-in-dilef. 

After  sending  the  "New  OrleMis'*  off  to 
Santiago — a  rather  daring  trip,  and  much  to 
the  liking  of  Captain  Folger— Sampson  hur- 
ried away  from  the  fleet,  arriving  at  Kef 
West  at  2  a.m.  on  the  28th.  He  at  once 
sent  this  cablegram  to  Schley  : 

Tilt'  "  Now  OrleaTis"  will  raept  yon  off  S;inti:icnirith 
important  dt>^patches.  The  H}ianish  squadron  most  hf 
blockaded  at  all  hazards.  Immediate  comrounicatioB 
with  penons  on  shore  nnst  be  entered  upon.  Toi 
most  be  rare  of  the  Spanidi  nqnadron  being  in  port  I 
ptifTtrest  ( (immnnicating  with  S|>ant5h-American  Com- 
]iany  |iior  at  ikiiquiri  &i,y,at  a  distance  of  fifteen  mil«$ 
v-A^i  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  One  eolliar  for  jroa  left  ro^ 
terday.  Shall  send,  aa  soon  as  poaiibki,  tsothtr.  If 
Spanish  sqoadioo  hai  lefk  Surti^pi^  yvUBt 
nniBt  be  nMda. 

To  the  Department,  Sampson  sent  a  de* 
spateh  stating  that  orders  to  Schley  to  pro- 
ceed to  Santiago  had  been  sent  in  the 
"Marblehead"  and  the  "Hawk"  on  ili« 
21st.  "  Schley  not  being  satisfied.**  contin- 
ues Sampson,  *'  that  Spanish  squadron  was 
not  in  port  [GienfvegosJ,  did  not  go  [to  Stt* 
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tiagoj.  The  Department  has  his  despatch 
dated  May  24th,  sent  throng^h  Remey,  stat- 
ing his  intention  of  leaving  May  25th.  I 
do  not  understand  the  delay  [Schle/eJ  until 
next  day." 

On  May  28th,  at  8  A.M.,  Sampson  received 

this  from  Secretary  Long  : 

If  tha  SiMmiah  dhiiion  is  pirovcd  to  be  in  Santiago  da 
Cuba,  it  ia  tb«  ImtaBtioB  of  tbe  Departmant  to  nafca 

deflcent  imroodiately  upon  that  port  with  1 0.OfV)  men. 
United  Stat<*  troop«,  landing eipht  nautical  miles  i u.«t  of 
that  port.  Yiiu  will  be  expt't  tt-*!  ti>  cimvoy  tran-^portji, 
probably  fifteen  or  tweotyfgoini:;  in  p^^raon,  and  taking 
witb  yon  tha  "Naw  York"  and  "  Indiana  "  and  "  Ora- 
son," and  aa  wamj  amaDar  vaaaek  with  good  battariaa aa 
can  poaidbljr  b«  gathered  to  gaard  againut  poesiUe  at- 
tack by  Spanish  torpedo-boat  de.--tr.>yi'rB,  etc.  The 
blockade  off  Havana  will  be  mitfit  i»  ntly  provided  for 
during  the  movcmi-nt  with  thf  monitors  ami  .some 
small  v»s«vi.-<.  After  arrival  off  Santiago  de  Cuba 
every  mnall  vt^sel  that  can  be  spared  will  be  returned 
to  aortli  ooaat  of  Cuba.  Thia  9U\j  notice  «iable»  you 
to  pirepara  detaQa  at  once  for  immediate  execution 
arhmi  order  i»  iwued.  At  the  request  of  the  War  De- 
partment and  by  approval  of  thia  Department,  move- 
ment will  be  on  Bortbaideof  Cuba  and  Windwu^l  Pass- 
age. Long. 

Commodore  Remey  received  this : 

Telecmni  of  May  24th  from  Schley  conveys  no  in- 
formattun.  What  Tcaaol  brought  it?  What  VMsel 
U>6k  ordere  from  Sampson  to  Schley  on  night  of  Majr 
20th  or  morning  of  Hay  21st,  directing  him  to  proceed 

to  S-intiaffo?  Direct  cnmmanii.T  of  vessel  that  Imiught 
t*k-^{r:im  jn«t  received  (,o  ri'|>ort  inU^ntions  of  Schley  so 
far  an  known,  stiilmg  lielinitely  whether  Schley  had 
gone  to  Santiago  da  Cuba  or  intended  to  go  tfaere,  and 
wben.  Long. 

This,  of  course,  was  written  before  Samp- 
MNi*B  meange  arrived,  and  Remey  had  an- 
swered it  as  f oUowB ; 

rif.hfr  rwoived.  Vessel  referred  to  U  "DnpoTit'' 
in  lioth  copies.  The  commander  was  not  informed  of 
the  inlentiims  i  f  Schley.  From  a  letter  of  Schley's  of 
May  24th  1  am  informed  that  Schley  would  proceed 
from  Cienfuegos  to  Santiago  de  Cuba  on  May  25th.  He 
iponld  not  he  able  to  remain  off  that  port  on  account 
of  the  general  abort  ooal  supply.  Would  proceed  to 
vi<  inity  i-T  Mul«  Bkiti,  tO  COM  in  SUOOth  water  and 
coninmniiate.  Remey. 

At  4  P.M.  of  the  28th,  Sampson  sent  this 
to  Secretary  Long  : 

I  reealTed  jrasterday,  MarSTth,  at  2  pji.,  a  copy  of  a 

despatch  from  Schley,  dat«M]  Mav  24th,  to  I>epartment, 
reporting  bis  movements.  I  despatched  immediately 
the  '■  New  ( )rlean-<  "  to  l  onvoy  collier  "  Stirlin;;  "  tlinm^h 
Rahaaui  Cbanavl,  and  then.  ItMiving  collier,  ko  ^nth  all 
despatch  to  SanUago  with  orden^  to  Schley  to  blockade 
^ajuah  squadron  at  all  hazards  and  take  every  action 
neceasary  to  prevent  Uieir  egreee.  Shall  eena  imme- 
diately another  collier.  Have  advised  Schley  to  use 
8paaMi>Anerican  Company's  property  as  coaling  sta- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  apiKirent  uncertijinty  of 
Schley's  movements.  I  believe  Hfianish  squadron  still  in 
port  (Santiago],  and  I  came  here  immediately  to  be  in 
better  communicition,  and  telegraphed  Scbiey  to  Mole 


Si.  Niflioliu-*  Miiw  orders  lonveyisl  by  "New  Orle.ms," 
ho)tin>;  to  re.ieh  him  earlier.  He  undmihtedly  ha.s 
sufficient  coal  aboard  ship  to  still  keep  the  sea  some 
time,  aa  all  except  "  Iowa  "  left  here  full.  My  orders 
to  Sohlay  by  *'New  Orleaaa  "  incladed  ainldaiB  of  (ha 
"Stirling*  oolBaraereaa the entraaeatoSantiaga  The 
channel  i.'^  but  300  feet  broad,  and  if  this  be  propt-rly 
done  th»}  port  will  be  closed  until  steamer  i«  rai.seii. 
The  details  of  the  operation  were  left  to  S*'h!ey,  with 
verbal  explanation,  throu>;h  i  n  t  iin  Folger,  of  my  own 
iriews.  It  is  for  this  rean  n  .  l  isuonal  coal  has  been 
sent.  The  impertanoe  of  absolntety  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  SpaBiah  aqoadrMi  in  ao  panmonnt  that 
prom pt  ner'.H  and  WMt  awsiant  ma  of  every  mean.-^  i.'*  de- 
manded. Sampson. 

About  midnight,  the  following  telegram 
was  received  from  the  Department : 

fiehlqr  tdegTaphs  fton  Santiago  bo  goes  Key  Went 
with  his  squadron  for  coal,  though  he  has  4,000  tons  of 
coal  with  him  in  a  broken-down  collier.  How  soon 
after  arrival  of  Schley  at  Key  We.-*t  could  you  reach 
Santiago  with  "New  York"  and  "Oregon"  and  "In- 
diana "  and  some  lighter^  aad  how  long  could  you 
blockade  there,  sending  yonr  vaeaala  aingly  to  coal  from 
oar  colliers  at  Gonatvoa,  Huti:  Nipe  Pwt,  Cnba,  or  etoe- 
where?  There  is  one  eolKer  en  route  to  Mole,  Haiti, 
from  Norfolk,  and  another  one  has  been  ordered  there 
from  Key  West,  and  otherf.-;]  will  he  nent  immediately. 
Consider  if  you  could  seize  Uuantaoamo  and  oc4.upy  aa 
coaling  station.  Schley  has  not  ascertained  whether 
Spaniu  division  is  at  Santiago.  All  information  here 
leama  to  ahow  that  it  ia  thsm. 

On  May  29th,  about  8  p.m.,  Sampson  sent 
the  following  telegram  to  the  Secretary  of 

the  Navy  : 

Answering  telegram  first  question  (lasBidiiif  time 
of  reaching  wntiago] :  Three  days.  1  can  hloekade  in- 
definitely. Think  that  (  an  occupy  (^uantjinamo.  Would 
like  to  start  at  once  with  "  .\'ew  York  '  and  "  Ore^^on," 
arriving  in  two  d.iys,  \W>  not  ijiiite  undersUnd  the 
necessity  of  awaiting  the  arrival  of  .Schluy,  but  would 
propoae  meeting  and  turning;  iKu  k  the  principal  part  of 
tbe  f ofoe  nnder  bia  command  if  be  haa  left.  Try  to 
hold  him  by  telegrnh.  Wataoe  vfll  b«  b  ehaivs  of 
everj'thing  afloat.  Doea  Che  Departmant  improve  jm- 
posed  action  7 

Ijater  that  day,  the  following  telegram  was 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  : 

Referring  to  my  telepram  of  this  date,  1  unje  imme- 
diate reply  to  my  la.-4t  jiara^raph.  Failure  of  Schley 
to  continue  blockade  most  be  remedied  at  once  if  poe- 
aible.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  pnaence  of  Spanish 
aqoadron  at  Santiafow  Samiwin. 

Then  this  was  received  from  Schley : 

ColTier  now  lia.'^  In'en  refwiired  temporarily,  and  able 
to  msikv  isixor  mvm  knots  per  hour.  Shall  1  endt«vor 
to  coal  the  "  Marblehead  "  and  "Texa.><"in  the  open 
sea  and  retain  positioa  off  Santiago  until  coal  supply 
brger  vessels  has  given  up  .  .  .  IcBOWn  what  aftfe 
limit  shall  go  there  to  Conaives,  Haiti,  or  coast  near,  or 
near  Port  an  Prince,  Haiti,  to  coal.  .  .  .  Occnrring 
ye:.terday  the  "  M.irhlehe.id"  and  "Tex.is"  took  a 
quantity  of  coal  at  a  distance  of  alx»ut  twenty-five  miles 
went  of  Santiago,  which  enables  me  to  hold  place  until 
coal  has  been  reduced   .   .  .  force  me  over  to  Haiti 
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to  replenUh  .  .  .  collier  w«li  eqaipped  to  repurt  at 
Gnnaivefl,  Haiti,  urgently  needed  to  coal  .  .  .  Ten- 
se! when  chance  occurs.  NVud  anothi-r  auxiliary  for 
picket  duty  and  communication.  I  nend  "  MinntsapolM  " 
and  '•  Yale  "  to  Key  West.  "  St.  Paid  •  off  Santiago  still. 
Repaini  of  "  Merrimat- "  machinery  completed  by  the 
"  Brooklyn."  "St.  l  aul,"  May  26th,  captured  British 
(-oilier  Ixtund  in  with  roal,  evidently  for  fleet,  OOiUer 
having  touched  at  &ui  Joan  and  Curasoa. 

Scanjnr. 

This  telegram  wtm  hardly  decipherable 
when  receiv^.  Sampan  prumplly  notified 
the  Secretary  of  its  contents^  and  stated 

tiiat  the  "  New  York "  was  ready  to  start 
for  Santiago  as  soon  ns  authorized.  The 
following  telegram  wa.s  .sent  to  Schley  : 

Congratulate  you  on  succeaa.  Maintain  clui»e  block- 
ade at  all  hazardu,  espwiaUy  at  night.  Very  little  to 
fear  from  torii.dr>-boat  destroyers.  Coal  in  open  sea 
whenuver  conditions  permit.  Send  a  ship  to  examine 
Guantanamo,  wkh  viow  u>  <Kcupjiay  it  a  base,  coal- 
ing one  heavy  ship  at  a  time.  SAnraoM. 

Seoretaiy  Long  reptied  to  Sampson's  re- 
qnest  to  go  to  S&atiago  as  follows : 

You  carry  out  recommendations  to  go  yourself  with 
two  shipe  to  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Act  atjroar  diecretion 
wKh  the  objeet  of  Uockaidhig  Spaniaii  dlvteion  as  aoon 

a.":  {io.M.sil)|t'.  Goodrich  reports  Guantanamo  veryneak. 
The  seizure  of  it  immediately  ia  recommended. 

Long. 

So  at  11  KM.,  on  May  29th,  the  "  .New- 
York''  left  Key  West  for  Santiago.  The 
next  morning  the  "OrcK^on."  the  "May- 
flower," and  the  "  Portt-r "  joiiK'<l  the  flag- 
ship, and  at  thirteen  knots  the  four  lioats 
raced  along  toward  Santiago,  to  fight,  block- 
ade indefinitely,  or  bottle  the  Spanish  fleet 
What  lliey  were  poinpj  to  find  none  kncv,-. 
There  was  an  unspoken  dread  that  i>chk"y 
might  have  taken  his  squadron  off  to  Haiti 
to  eoal,  and  that  Gervera  meanwhile  had 
quietly  gone  off  to  Cienfuegos  or  Havana, 
or  even  to  our  own  eoa.-^t.  I'p  tn  that  time 
Sampson  had  received  no  word  from  Schley 
to  show  that  the  Commodore  had  the  faint- 
eat  idea  where  Cervera  really  was.  Samp- 
son wa.^  abfohitely  certain  that  rervera  was 
in  Santiago,  but  how  long  he  would  stay 
there  was  a  problem  no  one  conld  attempt  to 
solve.  Never  during  the  campaign^  was 
Sampson  so  terribly  hara.^.'ied.  and  it  was 
evident,  despite  the  tremendous  self-control 
he  invariably  exercised. 

At  seven  o'clock  that  night  we  met  the 
"St.  Paul"  and  the  "Yah  ."  They  wore  nn 
their  way  to  Key  West  for  ccuil.  Two  boats 
were  never  so  gladly  greeted,  or  the  news 
they  carried  so  eagerly  sought,  (^aptain 
Sigsbee  had  a  copy  of  a  despatch  he  had 


sent  from  Mole  St.  Nicholas  from  Schley  to 
Long.   It  was  this : 

[Dated]  7  p  Ji..  Maj/  230. 

Bnemy  in  port.    Beoognimd  "Griitotaal  OoIob' 

and  "Infanui  .Maria  Teres.-i  **  and  two  torpedo  botxs 
moored  inttide  ^orro,  behin<i  point.  Doubtless  ibt 
others  are  here.  We  are  short  of  coal.  Using  ererr 
effort  to  get  coal  in.  Have  about  3,000  i&tm  of  eoal 
in  collier,  but  not  easy  to  get  on  board  here.  If  m 
engagemt:?nt  next  two  or  thret'  day.'<,  iNamp>or'> 
ron  coul'i  relieve  this  one  to  coal  at  'lonaivi»s  <>r  vuin- 
ity  of  Port  au  I'rinre.  "  Hro<>klvn,"  "Iowa,"  "M;fcs>>3- 
chuaetts,"  "  Texas."  "  Marblehead,"  "  Vixen,"  and  col- 
lier compose  squadron  here.  SCHLET. 

The  suspense  of  the  last  few  days  ap- 
peared to  be  at  an  end  after  hearing  this  de- 
spatch ;  but  the  feeling  of  security  was  diBri- 
pated  when  it  was  also  learned  from  the 
^' Yale"  and  the  "St.  Paul"  that  Schley  had 
not  yet  established  a  close  blockade  and  that 
his  ships  were  lying  between  eleven  and 
forty  miles  from  the  harbor.  It  was  not  until 
six  o'clock  the  next  morning.  June  1st,  when 
we  saw  the  "Colon"  off  Monro,  at  Santiago, 
and  Schley's  ships  still  there,  though  some 
distance  off,  that  all  anxiety  was  nmoved 
and  we  knew  that  the  luck  of  the  navy  ftill 
lived.  It  was  nothing  else ;  for  until  the 
29th  inst.,  Cervera,  for  all  tlie  opposition  he 
would  have  encountered,  might  have  slipped 
out ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  among  naval  ex- 
perts that  for  several  days  afterwards,  he 
would  have  had  a  good  chance  of  gettmg 
away,  or  at  least  saving  some  of  his  ships, 
had  he  run  out  any  night  before  Sampson'^ 
close  blockade,  with  pickets  and  search* 
lights,  was  established. 

The  "Colon'*  quickly  disappeared  from 
rhr  mouth  of  the  harbor  that  bright  June 
morning ;  Sampson  a.s.>^unie(l  command,  and 
at  once  began  the  arrangements  for  sinking 
the  If errimac  and  in  other  ways  mahuig 
it  imyiossiblo  for  Cer\'ora  to  escape. 

While  Sampson  on  the  north  coa.st  had 
been  waiting  for  Cervera,  and  while  the 
Strategic  Brard  and  tiie  Navy  Departmest 
had  been  on  pins  and  needles  lest  Schley 
should  stay  at  Cienfuefjos  or  fail  to  remain 
at  Santiago,  the  Flying  Squadron  itself 
had  been  having  a  rather  nneventfnl  eipe- 
rience.  As  before  stated,  it  left  Key  West 
on  the  morning  of  the  VMh  of  ^lay  and  ar- 
rived off  Cienfuep:os  two  dap  later.  After 
two  days'  cmising  in  thu  vicinity,  tte 
"  Hawk  "  arrived  >*ith  Sampson's  letter  tdl- 
in<^  .^('hlev  to  go  to  Santiaf:;o  and  to  be  there 
on  the  24  th  without  fail.  Four  hours  after 
receiving  these  instructions  Schley  signakd 
to  the  fleet :  "  Situation  unchanged  ;  rumor 
Spanish  fleet  is  at  Santiago,  bat  not  believed.' 
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Two  hours  later  he  signaled :  "News  from 

Jriniaica  reports  the  Spanish  fleet  arrived  at 
Santiago  and  left  Friday.  Think  they  are  at 
Cienfuegos  now,  as  I  heard  heavy  guns  firing 
on  Saturday,  about  4.30  o'clock,  thirty  miles 
west  frdtn  here.  I  iDteipreted  it  as  a  wel- 
come to  the  fleet.'' 

On  the  momnif  of  the  24<li,  ataix  o'eloek, 
Comniantirr  ^?f*< "aD-i  with  the  " Marblehead  " 
joined  the  Flying  Squadron.  By  noon  he  had 
communicated  with  the  insurgents  ashore 
and  learned  beyond  all  donbt  tiiat  Gerrera 
W33  not  in  Cienfuepos.  He  communicated 
this  information  to  Commodore  Schley,  who 
at  seven  o'clock  that  evening  signaled  to  the 
fleet  :  "We  are  bound  for  Santinn:^."  An 
hour  later  they  had  left  Cienfuegos.  By 
noon  on  tiie  2^th  the  Flying  SqufMron  was 
forty-seven  miles  west-southwest  of  Morro 
(Santiago).  .At  eight  o'clock  that  nipfht, 
when  twenty-two  miles  south-southea^il  of 
Morro  (Santiago),  Schley  signaled  to  the 
fleet :  "  Destination  Key  West  im  south 
side  of  Cuba  and  Yucatan  Channel  as  soon  as 
collier  is  ready  ;  speed  nine  knots." 

Fortunately  for  Schley  and  for  the  navy, 
and  perhaps  unfortunately  for  Spain,  the 
*'  Merrimac "  broke  down  again,  and  the 
squadron  <htfted  aronnd,  awaiting  her  repair, 
before  restarting  to  Key  W  est.  On  May 
27th,  at  8  PJH.,  the  squadron  was  forty-three 
miles  west-sonthweet  of  the  entnmce  to 
Santiago  harbor,  well  out  of  sight  of  land. 

This  cablegram  for  Schley  was  received  at 
Mole  St.  Nicholas  on  May  27th  : 

The  moflt  absolutely  undent  thing  now  is  t'<  knuw 

ritivdy  whether  the  Spanish  diviaioD  is  ill  SuAiaco 
Oaba  hitfbor,  an,  if  so,  immediato  inoy«HneiiC  win  m 

made  at^inst  it  by  the  navy  anil  flivisiim  <>f  aliout 
lO.rKX)  men  of  American  troojw  which  are  rfady  t<i  em- 
hark.  You  must  surmount  ditlicultiH.s  ret^anlinu  (  (mlin}: 
by  your  ingenuity  and  perseverance.  Thia  is  a  crucial 
thnie,  ud  the  Department  reliss  tqiOlk  yott  to  gtvs  in- 
fowMitlonqoiclc^na  to  Uiepwimee  of  Cwrveei ...  to 
ba  nadjr  for  eoncertod  ac^n  witb  tJie  army.  Two 
c-i)Ilirn<  have  been  ordered  Mole  Haiti.  Your  ves.-<el-; 
may  nial  sinjlly  th<"re  <>r  in  flctnaiven.  Haiti  Channel, 
or  letward  ('ap*'  Tnix,  ('i)ba.  .  .  ,  Samp.<<in  fuminj^ 
•roond  Windward  PaHaage.  Cervera  mtut  not  be  al- 
loved  to  «Mt|w.  ham. 

By  May  28th,  at  noon,  the  Flying  Squadron 
was  thirty-nine  miles  west  by  south  of  the 

entnincp  to  Santiago  harbor.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  Schley  having  been  obliged  tu  give 
up  the  project  of  returning  to  Key  West, 
the  "  Iowa."  while  close  to  Santiago,  sighted 
the  Colon  "  in  the  channel  at  7.45  A.M.  The 
blockade  practically  began  on  that  day, 
thoagfa  it  was  not  mairtaine.!  with  the  strict- 
ness that  made  it  remarkalile  until  after  the 
first  week  in  June.   On  May  29th  the  follow- 


ing cable^^amto  Schley  was  received  at 
Hole  St.  Nicholas : 

It  i.'*  your  rluty  tu  a.«eert.iin  immediately  the  S^panieh 
fleet,  if  they  he  al  S;intiagi>  deCuba,  and  report.  Would 
ho  diwreditahle  t^>  the  navy  if  that  fact  waa  not  ascer- 
tained immediately.  All  naval  and  militer;  movementa 
dsfflod  on  that  point  Lomo. 

This  despatch,  of  course,  crossed  Schley's 
report  of  seeing  the  "  C'olon."  On  May  31st, 
the  "  Iowa,"  the  "  Massachu.-^etts,"  and  the 
"New  Orleans"  were  ordered  to  go  in  to 
within  7,000  yards  and  fire  at  the  ^  Colon." 
They  passed  twice  in  front  of  the  harbor, 
the  range  gradually  increasing,  until  the 
"Iowa"  was  firing  at  11,000  ^ods.  Most 
of  the  shota  fell  short.  The  "Colon's" 
captured  log-book  contains  this  entry  re- 
garding this  engagement :  "Enemy  at  so 
great  distance  our  shell  could  not  teach." 
No  damage,  app;^rpnt1y,  wn  lione  on  either 
side.  In  his  cable  to  Secretary  Long  of 
May  31st,  Schley  said : 

Made  reconnoiaoMiM  tMs  aftenooiullsy  31tt»  to 
veiop  forUfloatioii%  with  their  flhamotar.  Hm  nafo 
WM  7,000  yaidi.  The  reconnonHHiiioe  ww  intended 

IHrtncipally  to  injure  or  destroy  "Colon."  Fire  wa.i 
retnme*!  without  delay  hy  fieavy  hatteries  to  the  ea.st 
and  to  the  west  of  entram  e.  I.arpe  raliber,  long 
range  [gunii}.  KeconnoiHranco  develoj*ed  satisfactorily 
the  presence  of  the  Spanish  i>qua<iron  lying  behind 
ialud,  near  inner  fort  m  they  fired  over  the  liiU  at  m- 
dom.  Qnito  tatMM  tli«  Spanintt  fittt  is  iiers. 

Schley  aiiketi  tor  more  picket  vessels,  and 
confers  with  big  coaling  bags,  and  for  the 
hospital  ship  "Solace"  to  "give  relief  to  the 
men  exhausted  or  injured  in  any  operations," 
and  concluded : 

Owivg  to  extreme  bent  tile  enlFerinif  [of]  all  luwdB 

is  great,  parti(  ularly  in  engineer's  department.   We  ars 
coaling  squadrun  iu  face  of  enemy  every  good  day. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  we  shall  ever  know 
the  tmth  about  the  intonal  troubles  wMeh 
forced  Cervera  to  stay  in  Santiago  until 
flueh  time  as  he  could  not  p^et  out.  His 
commodore  and  one  of  his  captain:^  told  me 
it  was  lack  of  coal ;  another  captain  said 
it  was  lack  of  coal,  combined  with  a  certain 
preference  to  be  blockaded  in  the  tortuous 
harbor  of  Santiago  rather  than  in  Cien- 
fuegos, and  because  it  had  not  occurred  to 
them  that  Santiago  would  become  so  unten- 
able by  reai>un  of  land  attack  and  sea  bom- 
bardment ;  another  officer,  not  a  captain, 
said  that  at  Martinique  they  ha<l  U>araed  of 
Sampson's  presence  at  San  Juan,  which  had 
been  their  original  d«»tlnatiott,  and  that 
probably  the  Spanish  cabinet,  afraid  to  .-end 
them  to  San  Juan,  had  sent  them  to  Santiago 
for  want  of  something  better  to  do  with 
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tlMin.  But  without  the  docuinentaiy  evi- 
dence, which  makes  our  own  naval  cam- 
paign so  comparatively  easy  to  understand, 
it  is  QselflM  to  write  positively  of  the 
reasons  that  led  Cervera  to  bury  himself  alive 
in  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  The  first 
few  days  after  Sampson's  arrival  at  iiantiago 
de  Gaba»  on  June  Ist,  were  marked  by  ag- 
gTf^ssivo  activity.  The  Admiral  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  United  States  troops 
would  reach  Santiago  by  the  10th  of  June  at 
the  latest.  This  belief  was  based  upon  a 
cablegram  from  Secretaiy  Long,  received  on 
June  1st,  saying : 

Tlw  wny  n  now  emlMrfciiiir  at  Thmpn,  Florida— es- 
timate 'jr.,fVX)  men— to  proceed  t/v  Santiai^  w  roo!i  as 
you  inform  mw  whole  Spanuh  llet't  in  harbor.  Will  bu 
acnimiianied  by  cavalry,  siego  gxinH,  mortars.  It  ia 
suggested  that  you  select  ulac^  suitable  for  lutdios 
infutry  aa  near  as  pimibfe  to  SsnttlifB  da  QAft  SM 
In  prapared  to  advise  regarding  fauMluiK  nm  and  cav- 
alry. Of  lint  fmportance  to  mem  1irMg«  Sun  Juan 
River,  the  pier  at  Baiquiri,  and  others.  Dt  pjirtment 
expects  you  will  aamist,  of  course,  in  lamlin;:  thf  army 
to  ulmoHt  (if  yi<ur  imiw  -t,  l>ut  iit'.sirf.->  ynu  shall  nr it  risk, 
by  upvratioD  on  »ii(in»  or  in  laading.  crews  of  the  ar- 
mored vessels  or  those  needed  in  case  of  a  naval  en- 
ipiganient.  Will  not  Gnantonamo,  Coba,  be  tbe  beat 
placa  for  laading  cavalij? 

The  injunction  not  to  risk  his  crews  while 
aarating  the  army,  though  in  itself  an  ex* 

cellent  and  thoroughly  well-judged  precau- 
tion, made  Sainp8un'H  ta^k  of  cooperation 
with  the  anny,  at  a  later  date,  one  of  great 
difficulty  and  replete  with  delicate  situations. 
Neither  the  War  Department  nor  General 
Shafter,  aa  will  be  aeeo  from  later  de- 
spatches, ever  seemed  to  realize  that  Samp- 
son, however  anxiouj^  to  cooperate  with  the 
land  forces,  waa  always  confronted  by  an 
embargo  which,  practically,  ordered  coopera- 
tion to  cease  when  ri.^k  began. 

The  establishment  of  a  clo^ie  blockade  and 
the  sinidng  of  the  "Merrimac"  followed  in 

quick  Huco-s.sion  upon  the  arrival  of  Sami>- 
son.  Uegarding  the  sinking  of  the  "Mer- 
rimac,"  the  reader  wilt  recall  that  on  May 
27th,  while  still  on  the  north  co;i«t  of  ('uba, 
San^json  ha<l  sent  instructions  to  Schley  to 
sink  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Saniia^co 
the  collier  "  Stirling,"  that  ship,  through  an 
error  in  writin^f  the  despatch,  bfin;;  substi- 
tuted for  the  "  Merrimac"  So  far  Schley 
had  found  no  opportunity  to  carry  ont  this 
order,  and  Sainp.son  at  one.'  went  to  work 
himself  to  perfect  his  eriginai  plan.  From 
beginning  to  end,  Sainp(<on  never  believed 
that  a  sunken  ship  would  prove  a  lasting 
impediment  to  Cen'era*.'^  escape,  because  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Spanish  wouKi 
be  able  to  blow  her  to  pieoea  aofBclently  to 


AL  SAMPSON'S  CAMPAIGN. 

gain  a  path  of  egreaa.  Hia  nuun  object  waa 
to  keep  Orvera  hi  Santiago  until  the  troopa 

were  landed. 

On  the  passage  from  Key  Weat  to  Santi- 
ago, Assistant  Naval  Constructor  Hobson  had 
been  called  into  the  Admiral's  cabin  to  ex- 
plain his  ideas  on  blowing  up  a  ship.  He 
was  eapeeially  fitted  for  thia  work  by  his 
experience  in  the  construction  cor|)s.  He 
took  up  the  subject  with  so  much  intelli- 
genee  anl  enthnedaani,  that  Sampson  pat 
him  in  charge  of  the  work  of  preparing  the 
"Merrimac."  ^Vhen  the  call  w;u?  made  for 
volunteers  on  the  night  of  June  Ist,  Hobson 
begged  the  Admiral  to  let  him  retain  charge 
of  the  ship  on  her  adventurous  trip.  Cither 
men  begged  for  the  same  privilege,  expostu- 
lated, and  almoet  went  down  on  their  kneea  to 
gain  the  honor  of  {;iving  up  life  for  country's 
sake,  as  that  was  what  the  great  majority 
then  believed  would  be  the  result  of  the  ex- 
petlition.  Bat  the  Admiral  did  not  wish  to 
risk  any  more  lives  than  he  absolutely  had 
to,  and  Hobson  was  so  perfectly  acquainted 
with  all  the  details  of  blowing  up  the  ahip» 
that  Sam;  :  ivn  put  him  in  char>,'e,  and  refused 
to  allow  any  other  officer  to  go  in  the  "  Mer- 
rimac." 

Hobson  and  hia  gallant  crew  made  a  false 
.'^tart  during  the  early  morning  of  June  2d, 
but  at  ^itiO  on  the  morning  of  June  .'M,  the 
collier  was  taken  in  past  the  fire  of  bat- 
teries, ships,  and  soldiers,  and  with  her  rud- 
der shot  away,  her  torpedoes  only'  half  ex- 
ploded, sunk  lengthwise,  instead  cv  athwart, 
in  the  channel.  The  lack  of  success  which 
attendee!  the  exploit  can  never  dim  its  glory 
or  mar  the  fame  of  t)ie  ei^ht  men  engaged 
in  it.  I  think  Sampson  wa^  about  the  only 
man  aboard  the  "New  York"  who  believed 
that  the  expedition  did  not  mean  almoet  cer- 
tain death  to  its  members.  While  the  "  Her- 
rimac  "  was  being  prepared,  1  asked  him 
whether  he  ever  expected  to  see  Hobson  and 
the  crew  back  on  the  ship.  "  Oh,  yes,"  he 
wiid,  "1  think  they  have  a  good  chance. 
It's  a  dangerous  thing,  a  brave  thing,  but 
it  isn't  .so  easy  to  shoot  eight  men  on  a  big 
ship  on  a  daric  night  And,  you  know,  the 
Spanianls  are  very  poor  shots."  Put  on  the 
morning  of  June  when  Naval  Cadet  Towell 
returned  in  his  launch  without  the  "Merri- 
mac" iTi  w.  there  was  none  in  the  whole 
fleet  more  anxious  over  the  fate  of  the  brave 
men  than  Sampson. 

While  the  "  Merrimac  "  affair  waa  in  prog- 
n*88,  the  close  blockade  began.  The  com- 
pleteness of  the  victory  over  Cervera,  a  month 
later,  waa  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  fact 
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that  \vp  had  good  mpn  in  good  ships ;  and  in  I        f""  attention  to  the  atwolute  necessity  of  a 

the  secoud  place,  to  the  exceUence  of  the  plan  iT-itift''  il  ^^t  TJi^^f  1?oii.f 

Of  blockade.    A  BntlBh  naval  officer  of  dia-  ghall  not  b«  gnater  tluti  six  n>ne>.   At  night,  or  ill 

tinction.  who  was  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  said  Miick  weather,  not  more  than  four  miles.    The  end  to 

he  believed  Bampson  cotUd  blockade  closely  ^  attained  justified  th^  risk  «.f  torpedo  atuck.  and 

ill  the  daytime  ;  bat  that  if  he  attempted  to  nsk  must  ho  uk.  n.  Th.-  os.  a^e  of  th..  Spanish 

ki«-i         1     1     *    .   "                 *       J  waaeto  at  thia  juncture  would  be  a  senoua  blow  to  our 

blockade  closely  at  night,  with  the  torpedo  ynttice  and  to  »  Bpaedy  Mil  of  Uw  mr. 
destroyers  inside  the  harbor,  he  would  come 

t  J  a  bad  end.   That  a  fleet  could  blockade  a  On  June  8th,  a  memorandum  regardini^ 

fortified  harbor,  with  four  modem  cruisers  search-lights   was   issued.    The  '  Iowa," 

and  two  excpllent  torpedo  destrovers  in  ,  "Oregon,"  and  *' Ma«?sachusptts "  were  or- 
at  a  distance  ranging  nightly  from  one  to  dered  to  take  turns  of  two  hours  each  dur- 
fonr  miles,  with  pielcet  boats  in  rille  range  ing  the  dark  I  urs  of  the  night  in  keeping 
of  the  shore,  was  something  foreign  naval  ""f*  scare  hh^ht  directly  on  the  harbor  en- 
experts  could  hardly  believe.  And  yet  it  trance.  Later,  a  second  battleship  waa  kept 
was  exactly  this  that  waa  done.  Admiral  cl<»e  to  the  illnnrfnating  ship,  80  that  the 
(ksrvera  said  afterward  that  he  had  deemed  of  these  two  would  be  able  to  u.se  her 
it  impossible  to  take  hi.<;  flwt  out  at  iiiKht,  guns  without  disturbing  the  illumination. 
80  bluiding  were  the  rays  of  the  search-light  On  June  lUth,  the  search-light  ships  were 
and  so  heavy  wonW  have  been  the  short-  ordered  to  move  forward  into  their  positions, 
range  fire  of  the  ships  that  were  clustered  ""^t  mo^f^  than  two  miles  from  the  entrance, 
around  the  harbor  mouth.  The  original  plan  and  to  hold  their  lighte  steadily  during  their 
of  blockade  was  issued  on  June  2di,  as  follows:  Period  of  dnty  upon  the  entrance  of  the 

Tlwfloetoff8hatiojpid«C»lMwiHbooK«iiil»dd«w  ^    i  u 

ing  the  operations  against  that  port  and  tin^ABiah  On  June  15th,  an  order  waa  issued  whereby 

squadron  aa  foilowB :  the  day  distance  of  ships  was  lessened  until 

First  Hijoadron  under  perxun  i!  i  mmmand  of  the  Com-  they  were  within  foUT  nUteS  Of  the  harbor 

manUer-in^hief:  "New  York.;;  ■;wy  "On-gon."  mouth,  which  positions  were  retained  until 

New    Orleans,*      Mayflower,       Porter.      Second  i^xt.                        tt          v  i 

•qoadron,  Conunodore  Schley:  "Brooklyn."  "Maim-  ^-^e  end  of  the  campaign,    Lven  when  coal- 

chnsetts,"  "Tana,''  '^MarMehead."  "Vixen."  Ing,  or  Otherwise  restrioted  m  their  move- 

VesBds  joinioK  subsequently  will  bo  aosigned  by  the  mentfi,  the  ships  were  to  keep  within  this 

Commander-inj<-h5ef.   The  v«»eh  will  blockade  Santi-  J j^tance.    The  order  concluded  : 
ago  (If  riiki  clDSi'Iy.  ki-f'innK  ;it<out  six  miles  from  the 

Monro  in  tbe  daytime  and  clusing  in  at  night,  the  Disregard  uf  the  dirfiLiooii  which  have  alrea<iy  been 

lighter  vessels  well  in  shore.   The  first  squadron  will  given  has  led  to  endless  confusion.    Many  times  dur- 

blockade  on  the  eaat  side  of  the  port,  aod  the  second  ing  the  day  the  fleet  is  s<i  scattered  that  it  wouid  be 

■qmdron  on  tho  weot  side.  If  the  enenj  trieo  to  perfei  tly  pvissible  for  the  enemy  to  oome  ont  of  the 

oocapo,  the  ships  most  cloeo  and  eogigo  u  miob  m  urbor  and  meet  with  very  little  opposition.  Tho 

poflrible,  and  endeavor  to  sink  his  vessels  or  form  CoBnaader^Msbief  hopes  tint  strict  attention  wiU  be 

them  to  run  ashore  in  the  channi.).    It     nut  ciiiis;*]-  giTsn  tUa  onUr. 
ered  that  tho  shore  l»tterieB  are  of  Mutfu  icnt  power  t» 

do  any  mate  rial  injury  to  battletihips.  The  Steady  glare  of  the  searoh-Ught,  that 

In  smooth  weather  the  vessels  will  coal  on  station.  |,pvpr  moved  from  Morr»  for  many  nights 

If  withdrawn  to  coal  elsewhere,  or  for  other  duty,  the  .     ...               .       ,     ,  Snaniab 

bloekadiBgnaadaoneitber  side  wiU  cover  the  anfle  ^^}!^^                 tne  souls  oi  tne  bpawsft 

tlras  left  vacant  ssilors  and  soldiers,  who  were  so  blinded  that 

neither  from  the  ca.stle  top  nor  from  the 

On  June  7  th,  the  blockading  order  was  am-  harbor  below  could  they  see  even  the  huge 

pUfied  by  stationing  three  pielcet  launehe8»  shadows  of  the  ships.   Hie  work  done  by 

detailed  from  the  ships  of  the  squadron  each  the  blockadinr^^  [ucket  launches  and  torpedo 

evening,  one  mile  from  the  Morro,  one  to  boata  wa.s  terribly  hard.    The  men  were 

the  eastward,  one  to  the  westward,  and  one  nearly  always  within  rifle  shot  of  the  beach, 

south  of  the  harbor  entrance ;  wUle  on  a  and  often  under  fire,  lying  in  a  nasty  swell 

cilde  drawn  with  a  radius  of  two  miles  that  kept  their  small  craft  rolling  through 

from  the  Morro  were  stationed  the    Vixen,"  all  the  tedious  night  and  made  many  a  ma- 

''Snwanee,'*  and  "Dolphin."  The  reouuning  rine  nek.  The  blockade  was  not  dramatic 

vessels  retained  the  positions  alrcMidy  oecu-  and  decisive  like  the  naval  battle ;  but  it  was 

pied  hy  them,  but  kept  carefnllv  within  a  a  j^ood  deal  harder  work,  and.  in  its  way,  just 

four-mile  circle.   In  this  order  Satiipsuii  .said  ;  as  wonderful  and  ju.st  ;id  well  carried  out. 

Edror'B  NonE.-^Iii  the  December  nwaber  of  tho  Magaane.  Mr.  Goods  w|U|^v«  the  atoiy,  as  told  in  the 


ilaqiatohea,  of  aH  tbe  operakions  of  tho  AflHriean  fleet  daring  the  bloekMO  of  SvtiaBO,  ineladnig  tiw 
dastmctioiB  of  Onrven'b  fleet,  down  to  the  ckae  of  tho  mr. 
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STALKY  St  CO. — STORIluS  IIY  UUDYARD  KIPLING. 

KIPLING  has  entered  and  maatered  a  new 
field  of  fiction.  The  connected  epi- 
sodes of  school  life,  soon  to  begin  in  Ho- 
Cluhe's,  \v\\\  come  to  thf  reader  with  the 
same  freshness  as  the  Jungle  utories.  Kip- 
ling had  written  of  the  jungle — ^indeed,  he 
had  written  of  Mowgli — before  the  first 
jungle  talp  was  produced;  yet  the  idea  ex- 
panded anil  Itore  fruit,  and  a  new  classic  was 
added  to  the  language. 

So  in  this  series  of  new  storiv-s,  ht^  h;i.s 
taken  the  characters  of  "Slaves  of  the  Lamp  " 
and  told  othw  incidents  of  their  school  life. 
The  whole  makes  a  piece  of  fiction  that 
will  take  its  place  with  *'Tnm  IJrown's 
School-days"  and  "The  Adventures  nf 
Hucklelierry  Hnn."  Such  tales  of  tl  -  !  il 
boy  have,  in  fact,  never  been  written  before. 

There  is,  moreover,  an  interesting  signifi- 
cance in  these  stories — ^they  really  show  the 
men  of  Enjjland  in  thi-  making  -the  men 
who  lead  armies,  govern  i>rovinco8,  and  repre- 
sent the  English  in  far  fields  and  in  many 
capacities.  The  boys  depicted  in  them 
strong,  honest,  adventurous,  plucky,  fighting 
boys — are  the  strength  and  promise  of  the 
Ani^o-Saxon  race. 

TUB  INNER  HI8T0BY  OP  THE  WAR. 

We  are  sure  that  no  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  war  could  have  more  ppnuine 
value  for  our  readers  than  such  artit  les  as 
the  one  in  this  number  of  the  Ma^axine  by 
Mr.  Cootle,  ('(insisting,  as  it  dot's,  nl"  all  the 
important  otlicial  despatches,  joined  together 
by  a  plain,  nnbiased  statement  of  actual  con- 
ditions  that  makes  the  de.spatches  tell  their 
story  in  the  clearest  and  most  direct  manner. 
There  is  a  sense  of  reality  and  finality,  and 
there  is  surpassing  intelligent  human  intere.st> 
in  a  narrative  that  thus  gives,  not  the  view? 
of  individual  participants  or  obrferven^,  but 
the  very  documents  upon  which  all  historians 
will  have  tn  base  their  juiifrnients  on  the  war. 
and  80  enables  the  reader  to  see  and  judge  for 
himself  how  the  few  great  actors  conducted 
affairs ;  how  the  successive  great  responsi- 
bilities were  laid  upon  them  from  day  to  day, 
and  how  these  responsibilities  were  met.  An 
additionid  statement  of  plain  facts  for  plain 
people  will  appear  in  the  December  number. 


giving  the  fnner  story  of  the  Santiago  block- 
ade and  the  conclusion  of  the  OperatiOllB  of 
the  fleet  in  the  Atlantic 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT^  PIR8T  YEAR'S  WORK. 

We  want  our  readers  to  know  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Book  Department.   It  has  just 

finished  its  first  year,  and  we  are  celebrating 
the  anniversary  by  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  new  book,  "The  Da/a  Work"— an 
event  of  the  first  importance  in  thew<nidof 
l>ooks.  Although  we  bepr<in  only  a  year  ago 
to  gather  together  a  collection  of  booka,  we 
cotuess  that  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  led: 
over  the  titles  already  secured,  including,  as 
they  do,  those  of  important  works  by  such 
authors  as  Rudyard  Kiplinj^.  Conan  Doyle, 
Hamlin  Oarland,  Henry  Georjje,  Mary  E. 
Wilkin.s,  Mrs.  Rorer,  of  "fouk  I>ook'*  fame  ; 
Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  General  Nelson  A. 
Miles,  Hesekiah  Bntterwortii,  Blhs  Peny, 
Stephen  f'rane.  O^ori^o  Adam  Smith,  George 
E.  Waring,  Jr.,  and  many  more.  Our  ambi- 
tion is  to  publish  each  year  only  the  very  best 
books,  and  we  propose  to  expend  the  same 
editorial  effort  and  judgment  in  securing  our 
books  that  has  made  the  Magazine  success- 
ful. It  is  a  pleasure  to  aay  titat  our  pbuns 
for  the  future  include  the  publication  of 
books  which  represent  the  most  progreasive 
element  in  literstore— the  work  of  the  "  com- 
ing men." 

.About  six  months  ago,  we  offered  to  send 
to  any  reader  of  McI'lukk's  Magazine  any 
of  our  publications  on  approval,  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  they  need  not  be 
paid  for  until  receivetl  and  could  be  returned, 
if  unsatisfactory  for  any  reason  whatever. 
In  a  w  on],  our  book-store  is  in  every  post- 
ofiice  of  the  United  States.  It  may  interest 
our  readers  to  know  that  this  policy  has 
been  very  successful,  despite  the  {)r*»gno8ti- 
cationa  of  contemporaries  who  declared  that 
people  would  send  for  the  books,  read  them, 
and  return  them  ;  or  even  tiiat  they  would 
appn^priate  them  without  more  ado.  As 
a  raaiUT  of  fact,  the  loss  ha.s  l>oen  almost 
nothing,  and  the  number  of  j  eople  who  have 
taken  unfair  a<lvantage  of  the  system— 
which  gives  the  reader  in  th(^  country  or  the 
small  town  equal  opportunities  with  those 
who  live  in  the  great  cities— has  been  grati- 
fyingly  small. 
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of  ^'In  AniMMh,*'  "raptaimi  Cnaniftnraii/*  *>Thi>  Day'tt  Work,"  «te. 

With  Illustratiun.s  by  L.  Kaven-Hill. 

"How  thpy  havf  tikcn  Kinmnnt  Willie 
Aguinsl  the  pejirt;  uf  ihi?  Im Tiler  tide, 
And  they've  forgot  that  the  Bauld  Bucclench 
Wm  keeper  here  on  the  ScolttBh  side." 

—KinmoHt  Wittif. 


iND  then  De  N  itre  said  we  were 
beastly  funks  not  to  help, 
and  I  said  there  were  too 
many  chaps  in  it  to  suit  us. 
He.side.s,  there'.s  Itound  to 
be  a  mess  somewhere  or 
other  with  old  De  Vitr6  in 
charpe.    Wasn't  I  right?  " 

"  Quite.     .\nd,  anyhow, 
it's  a  silly  biznai,  bung 
through.   WhatMI  they  do 
with  the  beastly  cows  when  they've  got  'em? 
You  can  milk  a  cow — if  she'll  stuid  still. 
That's  all  right." 
"Yen'rea  pig,  Beetle.'' 
"  No,  1  ain't;  but  what's  the  sense  of  driv- 
in'  a  lot  of  cows  up  from  the  Burrows  to — 
to— where  is  it  ?  ** 

"  Thnr're  tryin'  to  drive  'em  to  Toowey's 
bmyBrd  at  the  top  of  the  hill  the  empty 
one,  where  we  .smoked  last  Tuesday.  It's  a 
revenge.  Vidley  chivied  De  Vitre  twice  last 
lieek  for  ridln'  his  ponies  on  the  Burrows; 
and  l>e  Vitre'.s  goin*  to  lift  as  many  of  old 
Yidley's  cattle  a.s  he  can  and  plant  'em  wp  the 
hill.  He'll  muck  it,  though  with  Parsons, 
Orrin,  and  Hewlett  helping.  They'll  only 
yell,  an'  shout,  an*  bunk  if  they  see  Mdley." 

"  We  might  have  managed  it. "  sai'l  MeTurk 
slowly,  turning  up  his  coat-collar  against  the 
nb  that  swept  over  the  Burrows.  His  hair 
w  of  the  dark  mahogany-red  that  goes  with 
a  certain  temperament. 

Oi9ni|!u,tBn»l>f  tbe8.S.]|oCLUiU(Co.  All  rtgbto  rcoerved. 


"  We  should,"  Corkran  replied  with  equal 
confidence.  *  *  But  they've  gone  into  it  as  if 
it  was  a  sort  of  spidger-hunt.   I've  nevw 

(lone  any  cattle-liftin',  but  it  seems  to  me-e-e 
that  ntie  might  just  as  well  be  stalky  about 
a  thing  as  not." 

Smokuig  vapors  of  the  Atlantie  drove 
low  in  pearly-gray  wreaths  above  the  boys' 
heads.  Out  of  the  mist  to  windwanl.  beyond 
the  gray  loom  of  the  Pebble  Kidge,  came  an 
unceasing  roar  of  the  sea  rising  and  falling 
in  mile-long  rollers.  To  leeward  a  few  str^ 
ponies  and  cattle,  the  property  of  the  Nor- 
tham  potwallopers,  and  the  playthings  of  the 
boys  in  their  leisure  hours,  showed  through 
the  haze.  Peyond— blotted  out— lay  Apple- 
dore  and  the  flats  of  her  Pool,  where  the 
Taw  and  the  Torridge  join.  They  halted 
by  the  Cattle-gate,  which  marks  the  Ihnit  of 
cultivation,  whwe  Xortham  Hill  comes  down 
to  the  P>urrows.  shock-headed  and 

Spectacled.,  drew  his  nose  pensively  to  and 
f^o  along  the  wet  top-bar ;  M(iTurk  shifted 
from  one  foot  to  the  other,  watching  the 
water  drain  into  either  print;  while  Cork- 
ran  whistled  through  his  teeth  as  he  leaned 
against  the  aod-mink,  peering  into  the 
mist. 

\  grown  or  sane  person  might  have  called 
the  weather  vile ;  but  the  boys  of  the  College 
had  not  yet  learned  the  national  interest  in 
climate.  It  was  a  little  damp,  to  be  sure; 
but  it  was  always  damp  in  Easter  term, 
•Copf>|ght,IS06,byBadjeKl]Ltpllng.  All  rigbta  memd. 
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and — this  was  an  article  of  faith — sea-wet 
could  not  give  one  a  cold  under  any  circum- 
stances. Macintoshes  were  excellent  things 
to  go  to  church  in,  but  crippling  if  one  had 
to  run  at  short  notice  across  heavy  country. 
So  they  waited  serenely  in  the  downpour, 
clad  as  their  mothers  would  not  have  cared 
to  see. 

*'  I  say,"  said  lieetle,  wiping  his  spec- 
tacles for  the  twentieth  time,  "  if  we  aren't 
going  to  help  De  Vitr6,  what  are  we  here 
for?" 

"  We're  goin'  to  watch,  of  course.  I  wish 
to  goodness  they'd  hurry  up." 

"  It's  an  awful  biznai,  driving  cattle — in 
open  country,"  said  McTurk,  who,  as  the 
son  of  an  Irish  baronet,  knew  something  of 
these  operations.  "  They'll  have  to  run  half 
over  the  Burrows  after  'em.  S'pose  they're 
ridin'  Vidley's  ponies  ?" 


"  De  Vitr§'8  sure  to  be.  He's  a  dab  on  a 
horse.  Listen !  What  a  filthy  row  they're 
making.    They'll  be  heard  for  miles." 

The  thick  air  filled  with  whoops  and  shouts, 
cries,  words  of  command,  the  rattle  of  broken 
golf-clubs,  and  a  clatter  of  hoofs.  Three 
cows  with  their  calves  came  up  to  the  Cattle- 
gate  at  an  indignant  milch-canter,  followed 
by  four  heifers  and  some  bullocks.  A  fat 
and  freckled  youth  of  fifteen  trotted  behind 
them,  riding  bare-backed  and  brandisning 
a  hedge-stake.  De  Vitre  up  to  a  certain 
point  was  an  inventive  youth,  with  a  pas- 
sion for  horse-exercise  that  the  Northam 
commoners  did  not  encourage.  Farmer 
Vidley  had  once  called  him  a  thief  for  the 
small  matter  of  chasing  cows  across  the 
barrows,  and  the  insult  rankled.  Hence  the 
raid. 


Come  on,"  he  cried 


over 
<  ( 


r*«  eattU  raid. 


his  shoulder. 
Open  the  gate, 
Corkran,  or  they'll 
all  cut  back  again. 
We've  had  no  end 
of  bother  to  get 
'em.  Oh,  won't 
old  Vidley  be 
wild!" 

Three  hoys  on 
foot  ran  up, "shoo- 
ing" the  cattle  in 
excited,  amateur 
fashion,  till  they 
headed  into  the 
n  a  r  r  ow ,  h  i  h  - 
banked  Devonshire 
lane  that  led  up- 
hill. 

"Come  OR,  Cork- 
ran.    It's  no  end 
of  a  lark,"  plead- 
ed De  Vitre  ;  but 
Corkran  shook  his 
head.     The  raid 
hud  been  present- 
ed to  him  after 
dinner  that  day  as 
a  completed 
scheme,  in  which 
he  might,  by  fa- 
vor, play  a  minor 
part;  and  Arthxir 
Lane  Corkran,  No, 
104,  did  not  care 
for  lieutenancies 

You'll  be  col- 
lared," he  cried, 
as  he  shut  the 
gate.    "  Parsons 
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and  Orrin  are  no  good 
in  a  row.  You'll  be 
collared  sure  as  u 
gun,  De  Vitre." 

"Oh,  y  0  u  '  re  a' 
beastly  funk!"  The 
speaker  was  already 
hidden  by  the  mist. 

"  Hang  it  all," 
said  McTurk.  "It's 
about  the  first  time 
we've  ever  had  a  cat- 
tle-lift at  the  Coll. 
Let's  " 

**  Not  much.  Keep 
your  eye  on  your 
Uncle,  * '  said  Cork- 
ran  firmly.  His 
word  was  law  in  mat- 
ters like  these.  Ex- 
perience had  taught 
them  that  if  they 
manoeuvered  without 
Corkran  they  fell  into 
trouble. 

**  You're  jealous 
because  you  didn't 
think  of  it  first," 
said  Beetle;  and 
Corkran  kicked  him 
three  times  slowly, 
neither  he  nor  Beetle 
changing  a  muscle  the 
while. 

**  No,  I  ain't;  but 
it  isn't  stalky  enough 
for  me." 

"Stalky,"  in  the 
school  vocabulary, 
meant  clever,  well- 
considered,  and  wily, 
as  applied  to  a  plan 
of  action ;  and  stalki- 
ness  was  the  one  virtue  Corkran  toiled  after. 

"Same  thing,"  said  .McTurk.  "You 
think  you're  the  only  stalky  chap  in  the 
Coll." 

Corkran  kicked  him  as  he  had  kicked  Bee- 
tle ;  and,  even  as  Beetle,  .McTurk  took  not  the 
faintest  notice.  By  the  etiquette  of  their 
three-year-old  friendship,  this  was  no  more 
than  formal  notice  of  dissent  from  a  propo- 
sition. 

"  They  haven't  thrown  out  any  pickets" 
(not  for  nothing  did  the  school  prepare  boys 
for  Sandhurst).  "  They  ought  to  do  that — 
even  for  apples.  Toowey's  barnyard  may 
be  full  of  people,  for  all  thev  know," 

"  'T^^asn't  last  week,"  said  Beetle,  "  when 


"  Thry  vHovM  if  I"  f*r  tnp  of  an  old  hotline  Aoublr-ktilgr.'' 

we  smoked  in  that  cartshed  place  ?  It's  a 
mile  from  any  house,  too." 

I'p  went  one  of  Corkran's  light  eyebrows. 
"  Oh,  Beetle,  I  am  so  tired  o'  kickin'  you. 
Does  that  mean  it's  empty  now  ?  They  ought 
to  have  sent  one  fellow  ahead  to  look. 
They're  simply  bound  to  be  collared.  .An' 
where'U  they  bunk  to  if  they  have  to  run  for 
it  ?  Parsons  has  only  been  here  two  terms. 
He  don't  know  the  lie  of  the  country.  Or- 
rin's  a  fat  aas,  an'  Howlett  bunks  from  a 
guv'nor"  (vernacular  for  a  native  of  Devon 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits)  "  as  far  as 
he  can  see  one.  De  Vitr6's  the  only  decent 
chap  in  the  lot,  an'— an'  I  put  him  up  to 
tryin'  Toowey's  farmyard." 
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"  Well,  keep  your  hair  on,'*  said  Beetle. 
"  What  are  we  going  to  do  ?  It's  rather 

damp  here." 
**  Let's  think  a  bit."   Gorkian  whistled 

between  his  t<  <  th  and  presently  broke  into 
a  swift,  short  double-shuffle.  **  WeMl  go 
straight  up  an'  see  what  happens  to  *em. 
Gut  across  the  fields;  an'  lie  up  in  the  hedge 
where  the  lane  comes  in  by  tlu'  barn  • 
where  we  found  the  dead  hedgehog  last 
twin.   Come  on!" 

He  scranil>l>'d  over  the  cartli  bank  and 
dropped  on  to  the  rain-soakud  plow.  It  was 
a  stiff  rise  to  the  brow  of  the  hilt  where 
Toowey's  out-barns  stood.  The  boys  took 
no  acoount  of  stiles  or  foot-patlis.  crossing 
field  after  lield  <iiugonally,  and  where  they 
found  a  hedge,  bursting  through  it  like  bea- 
gles. The  lane  lay  on  their  right  flank,  and 
they  beard  much  lowing  and  shouting  from 
that  direction. 

"  Well,  if  he  isn't  collared,"  said  McTurk, 
kii-kin^f  otr  a  frvv  ponntis  of  loam  against  a 
gate-posL,  '■  he  jolly  well  ought  to  be." 

•*  We'll  be  collared,  too,  if  you  go  with 
your  nose  up  like  that.  Duck,  yon  as?,  and 
come  along  under  the  hedge!  We  can  get 
qnite  dose  up  to  the  bam/'  said  Corkiin. 
' '  There's  no  sense  in  not  doin'  a  thing  stalk- 
ily  while  you're  about  it." 

They  wTiggled  into  the  top  of  an  old  hol- 
low double- hedge  less  than  thurty  yards  from 
the  big  black-timbered  barn  and  the  pqirare 
of  out-buildings.  Their  ten  minutes'  uphill 
climb  had  lifted  them  a  couple  of  hundred 
feet  alK)ve  the  Hurrows.  .\s  the  mists  parted 
here  and  there,  they  could  see  the  great 
triangle  of  sodden  green,  tipped  with  yellow 
sand-dunes  and  fringed  with  half  a  mile  of 
white  foam,  laid  out  !ik»'  a  blurreil  map  be- 
low. The  steady  thunder  of  the  surge  along 
the  PeUkle  Ridge  made  the  background  to 
the  Willi  noises  in  the  lane. 

"What  did  1  tell  you?"  siiid  Corkran, 
peering  through  the  dripping  stems  of  quick- 
set which  commanded  a  view  of  the  farm- 
yard. '  *  Three  farm  chaps  getting  out  dung 
— Viith  pitchforks!  It's  too  late  to  head  otT 
De  \'itr4.  We*d  he  collared  if  we  showed  up. 
Heside^.  tin  v*v.  heard  'em.  They  couldn't 
help  hearing.    What  asses ! " 

"The  natives,  brandishing  their  weapons, 
talke<i  together.  u.*ing  many  times  the  won! 
"  Colli/^vr."  As  the  tumult  swoUed.  they 
disjij't'rared  into  various  jH-ns  and  byres.  The 
first  of  the  cattle  trotted  u)»  to  the  yard-gate, 
and  Pe  \"itre  felicitated  hi.'^  hand. 

*•  That's  all  right,  "  he  shouteil.  "t)h, 
won't  old  Vidiey  be  wild!  Open  the  gate, 


Orrin,  an'  whaek  'era  tfaroogb.  They're 

pretty  warm." 

**So*U  you  be  in  a  minute,"  muttered 
McTurk.  The  nuden  hurried  into  the  yard 
behind  the  cattle.  They  heard  a  shout  of 
triumph ;  shrill  yells  of  despair ;  saw  one  De- 
vonian guarding  the  gate  .with  a  pitchfork, 
while  the  othon,  alra!  captarad  all  four 
boys. 

"  Of  all  the  infernal,  idiotic,  lower-second 
asses ! "  said  Corkran.   '*  They  haven't  even 

taken  off  their  house-caps." 

''Aie!  Yeou  young  rascals.  We've  got 
'e?  Whutt  be  doin'  to  Muster  Vidley's  bul- 
locks ? "  a  man  cried. 

"Oh,  we  found  'em,"  said  De  Vitr6,  who 
bore  himself  well  in  defeat.  "  Would  you 
like 'em?" 

"Found  'un!  They  bullocks  drove  like 
that— all  heavin'  an'  penkin'  an'  hotted! 
Oh,  'tea  shaamftd.  Yeou've  nigh  to  killed 
the  cows  lat  alone  stealin'  'em,  TheySMlda 
pore  hoy.^  to  jail  for  half  o'  thi.-^." 

*•  That'ri  u  lie,"  said  Beetle  to  AlcTurk, 
turning  on  the  wet  grass. 

'*  I  know;  liut  they  always  .s;iy  it.  'Mem- 
ber when  they  cdlared  us  at  the  Monkey 
Farm — that  Sunday  with  the  apples  in  your 
top|)er  ? ' ' 

"  My  .Aunt!  They're  goin'  to  lock  'em  up 
an'  send  for  Vidiey."  Corkran  whispered,  as 
one  of  the  captorn  hurried  downhill  in  the 
direction  of  .Appledore»  and  the  prisonen 
were  led  into  the  barn. 

*'  But  they  haven't  taken  their  names 
and  nnml>ers."  said  .Stalky,  who  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  more  than 
once. 

•  *  Hut  they're  bottled  all  t  ight  0 !  Rather 
sickly  for  De  Vitre."  said  IWtle.  "  It's  one 
lickin'  sinyhow,  even  if  V  idiey  don't  hammer 
him.  The  Head's  pretty  wild  about  gate* 
lif^in*.  an'  pojichin'.  ;in'  all  that  ,^ort  of  thing. 
He  won't  care  for  cattle-stealin'  much." 

**  It*8  awfully  bad  for  cows,  too,  to  mn 
Vm  about  in  milk,"  said  HcTmk,  lifting 
one  knee  from  a  soilden  primrose  toft. 
"  What's  the  next  move.  Corky  ?** 

**  l^t's  gi  t  into  the  old  cartshed  where 
we  smoked  last  Tuesday.  It '.<  next  to  the 
barn.  We  euu  cut  across  while  they're 
inside  and  get  in  through  the  window." 

**  S'|>o.>;e  we're  collare<l?"  said  Beetle, 
cramming  his  nnl  and  hlack  hmi.^e-cap  into 
his  pocket.  (»ne  does  not  atuck  under 
house-colors. 

That's  ju,<t  it.  They'd  never  dream  of 
any  more  chaps  wulkin'  hung  into  the  trap, 
Ikeidee,  we  can  get  out  thnragh  tbs  roof  if 
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they  spot  vm.  Keep  your  eye  on  your  Fnclo ! 
Come  on." 

A  swift  dash  carried  them  to  a  huge  clump 
of  nettles,  beneath  the  unglazed  back-win- 
dow of  the  cartshed.  Its  open  front,  of 
course,  gave  on  to  the  barnyard. 

They  scrambled  through,  dropped  among 
the  carts,  and  climbed  up  into  a  rudely 
boarded  upper  floor  that  they  had  discovere<l 
a  week  ago  when  in  search  of  retirement. 
It  covered  half  of  the  building  and  ended 
in  darkness  at  the  barn-wall.  The  roof-tile.s 
were  broken  and  displaced.  Through  the 
chinks  they  commanded  a  clear  view  of  the 
yard,  half  filled  with  disconsolate  cattle, 
steaming  sadly  in  the  rain. 

**  You  see,"  said  ('orkran,  ever  careful 
to  secure  an  open  line  of  retreat,  "  if  they 
bottle  us  up  here,  we'll  squeeze  out  be- 
tween these  rafters,  slide  down  the  roof,  an' 
bunk.  They  couldn't  even  get  out  through 
the  window.  They'd  have  to  run  right 
round  the  barn.  Now  are  you  satisfied,  you 
burbler  ?" 


"  Huh!  You  only  said  that  to  make  quite 
sure  yourself,"  lieetle  retorted. 

*'  If  the  boards  weren't  all  loose,  I  swear 
I'd  kick  you,"  growled  Corkran.  "  What's 
the  sense  of  gettin'  into  a  place  if  you  can't 
get  out  of  it  ?    Shut  up  and  listen." 

A  confused  murmur  of  voices  reached  them 
from  the  end  of  the  attic.  McTurk  tiptoed 
thither  with  caution. 

**IIi!  It  leads  through.  At  least  you  can 
get  through.  Come  along!"  He  fingered 
the  boarded  wall. 

"  What's  the  other  side  ?"  said  Corkran 
the  cautious. 

"  Hay,  you  idiot."  They  heard  his  boot- 
heels  grating  on  wood,  and  he  was  gone. 

At  some  time  or  other  sheep  must  have 
been  folded  in  the  cartshed,  and  an  inven- 
tive farm-hand,  sooner  than  take  the  hay 
round,  had  displaced  a  board  in  the  barn-side 
to  thrust  fodder  through.  It  was  in  no  sense 
a  lawful  path,  but  twelve  inches  square  is  all 
that  any  l>oy  needs. 

"Look!"  said  IJeetle,  as  they  waited 
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to  the  edge  of  the  loft. 
Three  years  of  skirmishing 
against  a  hard  and  un- 
sympathetic peasantPr-  had 
taught  them  the  elements 
of  strategy.  For  tactics 
they  looked  to  Corkran; 
but  even  Beetle,  notori- 
ously absent-minded,  held 
a  lock  of  hay  before  his 
head  as  they  crept  for- 
ward. There  was  no  haste, 
no  betraying  giggle,  no 
squeak  of  excitement. 
They  had  learned,  by 
.stripes,  the  unwisdom  of 
I  the.se  things.  But  the  con- 
}  ference,  by  a  root-cutter 
[  on  the  barn-floor,  was  deep 
I  in  its  own  affairs;  De 
N  itre's  party  promising, 
entreating,  and  cajoling, 
'  while  the  natives  laughed. 
"Wait  till  Muster  Vid- 
ley  an'  Muster  Toowey — 
yis,  an'  the  policemen 
come,"  was  the  only  an- 
swer. "  'Tis  about  time 
to  go  to  milkin' .  What'uU 
us  do,  .\bram  ?  " 

"  Yeou  go  milk,  Tom, 
an'  I'll  stay  long  o'  the 
young  gentlemen,"  said 
the  bigger  of  the  two  cap- 
tors. "  Muster  Toowey, 
■•  r,r..,k  rm.ikm:  mild  c,.rkru«  "     he's  lalke  to  chargc  yeou 

for  usin'  his  yard  so  free. 

McTurk's  return.  "  The  bea.stly  cattle  are  l.ssfai!  Yeou' 11  be  wopped  proper.  Rackon 
comin'  in  out  of  the  wet."  yeou'll  be  a.skin'  for  junkets  to  set  in  this 

A  brown,  hairy  back  showed  some  three  week  o'  Sundays  to  come.    But  Muster  Vid- 
feet  below  the  half-floor,  as  one  by  one  the  ley,  he'll  give  'ee  the  best  leatherin'  of  all. 
cattle  .shouldered  in  for  shelter  among  the  He'm  passionful,  I  tal  'ee." 
carts,  filling  the  shed  with  their  sweet     Tom  stumped  out  to  milk.   The  barn-doors 
breath.  closed  behind  him,  and  in  the  fading  light  a 

"  That  blocks  our  way  out,  unless  we  get  great  gloom  fell  on  all  but  .\braham,  who 
out  by  the  roof,  an'  that's  rather  too  mu<-h  discoursed  eloquently  on  .Mr.  Vidley,  his  tera- 
of  a  drop,  unle.s8  we  have  to,"  said  Corkran.  per  and  attributes. 

"  They're  all  bung  in  front  of  the  window.  Corkran  turned  in  the  hay  and  retreated 
What  a  day  we're  havin' !  "  to  the  attic,  followed  by  his  army. 

"Corkran!  iJeetle!"  McTurk's  whisper  "No  good,"  wa.s  hi.s  verdict.  "I'm 
shook  with  delight.  "You  can  see  'em;  afraid  it's  all  up  with  'em.  We'd  better 
I've  seen 'em.    They're  in  a  blue  funk  in  the  get  out." 

barn,  an'  the  two  clods  are  makin'  fun  of  "  Yes,  but  look  at  these  beastly  cows," 
'em — horrid.  Orrin's  tryin'  to  bribe  'em,  said  McTurk,  .spitting  on  to  a  heifer's  back, 
an'  Parsons  is  nearly  blubbin'.  Come  an'  "  It'll  take  us  a  week  to  shove  'em  away 
look !  I'm  in  the  hayloft.  Get  through  the  from  the  window ;  and  that  brute  Tom'll  hear 
hole.    Don't  make  a  row.  Beetle."  us.    He's  ju.st  across  the  yard,  milkin'." 

Lithely  they  NM-iggled  between  the  di.s-  "  Tweak 'em,  then,"  saidCorkran.  "Hang 
placed  boards  into  the  hay  and  crawled  it.  I'm  sorry  to  have  to  go,  though.    If  we 
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could  get  that  other  beast  out  of  the  barn 
for  a  mimite  ira  might  make  a  reacve.  Well, 

it's  no  f^ood." 

He  drew  forth  a  long,  lean,  well-worn, 
home-made  catapult— the  "tweaker"  of 
those  days  -  slipped  a  buckshot  into  the  sup- 
ple chamois  leather-pouch,  and  pulled  to  the 
full  stretch  of  the  elastic.   The  others  fol- 


geration  to  say  that  she  danced  on  her  bind 
1^8  for  half  a  ndinite. 

"Abram!  Oh,  Abram!  They'm  be- 
witched, They'm  ragin'.  'Tea  the  milk- 
fever.  They've  been  drove  mad.  Oh. 
Abram!  They'll  horn  the bnllocks!  They'll 

homraf/  Abram!" 
"  Bide  till  I  lock  the  door,"  quoth  Abra- 


hmed  his  exam|i3e.  They  only  wished  to  get  ham,  faithful  to  his  trust.   They  heard  him 

the  cattU'  out  of  their  way,  but  seeing  the  padlock  the  barn-door;  saw  him  come  out 
backs  so  near  they  deemed  it  their  duty  each  with  yet  another  pitchfork.  A  bullock  low- 
to  ehooee  his  bird  and  to  let  fly  with  all  their  ered  his  head,  Abraham  ran  to  the  nearest 
strength.  pig-pen,  where  unearthly  squeak  ings  told  that 
They  were  not  in  the  least  prepared  for  he  had  di8turl>e(i  the  peace  of  a  large  family, 
what  followed.  Three  bullocks,  smitten  as  *'  Beetle,"  snapped  Corkran.  '*  Go  in  an' 
they  believed  by  lo's  gadfly,  trying  to  wheel  get  'em  oat  up  here.  Qnickt  We'll  keep 
amid  six  close-pressed  companions,  not  to  the  cows  happy." 


mention  three  calves,  several  carts,  and  all 
the  hmiber  of  a  general  vtilily  shed,  camiot 

turn  end  for  end  without  confusion.  It  \va.s 
lucky  for  the  boys  that  they  stood  a  little 
back  on  the  lloor,  because  one  horned  head, 
tossed  in  pain,  ftong  up  the  loose  board  at 
the  edge,  and  it  came  down  lance-wise  on 
amaxed  backs.  Another  victim  floundered 
bodilT  across  the  shafts  of  a  decrepit  -gig, 
smashing  these  and  oversetting  the  wheels. 
That  was  more  than  enough  for  the  nerves 
of  the  assembly.  With  wild  bellowings  and 
buttings  they  dashed  into  the  barnyard, 
and  began  a  very  fine  free  fight  on  the 
midden.  The  last  cow  out  hooked  down 
an  old  set  of  harness,  which  flapi)ed  over 
one  eye  and  trailed  behind  her.  When  a 
companion  trod  on  it,  which  happened  every 
few  seconds,  she  natnrally  fell  on  her  knees ; 
and,  being  a  Burrows  cow, 
with  the  interests  of  her 
calf  at  heart,  attacked  the 
first  paaser-by.  Half  awed, 
but  wholly  delighted,  the 
boys  watched  the  outburst. 
It  was  in  fall  flower  before 
they  even  dreamed  of  a  sec- 
ond shot.  Tom  came  out 
from  a  byre  with  a  pitch- 
fork, to  be  chased  in  again 
by  the  harness-cow.  A 
bullock  floundered  on  the 
nnck-heap,  fell,  rose,  and 
bedded  himself  to  the 
belly,  helpless,  a-stfjre, 
and  bellowing.  The 
others  took  great  intersst 
in  him. 

Corkran,througb  the  roof, 
scientifically  "  tweaked  "  a 
frisky  heifer  on  tht' 
nose,  and  it  is  no  exag- 


A  people  sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shad- 
ow or  a  monmn^al  Beking,  too  depressed 

to  be  angry  with  De  Vitr§,  beard  a  voice 
from  on  high  saying,  "  Come  uj)  here !  Gome 
on!    Come  up!    There's  a  way  out." 

Th^  shinned  up  the  loft-stanchions  with- 
out a  word;  found  a  bont-h«'('l  which  tht-y 
were  bidden  to  take  for  guide,  and  squeezed 
desperately  through  a  Iwle  in  darkness,  to 
be  hauled  out  by  ('orkran. 

"  Have  you  got  your  caps  ?  Did  you  give 
*em  your  names  and  numbers  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Yes.  No." 

"That's  all  right.  Drop  down  here.  Don't 
stop  to  jaw.  Over  the  cart — through  that 
window,  and  bnnk !  Get  wt !  " 

De  Vitre  needed  no  second  word.  They 
heard  him  squeak  as  he  dropped  among  the 
nettles,  and  through  the  roof-chinks  they 
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watched  four  slight  figures  disappear  into 

tlu'  rain.  Tom  and  Abraham,  from  byre  and 
pig-pen,  exhorted  the  cattle  to  keep  quiet. 

"By  gum!"   said  Beetle;   "  tliat 
stalky.    How  did  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  You  ass'  It  was  the  only  thing  to  do. 
Anybody  could  have  seen  that." 

HadnH  we  better  bunk,  too  ?"  said  Mc- 
Turk  uneasily. 

"  Why  ?  We're  all  riKht.  We  haven't 
done  anything,  have  we  ?  I  want  to  hear 
what  old  Vidley  will  say.  Stop  tweakin', 
Turkey.  I ^t 'em cool  off.  (lolly!  liow  that 
heifer  danced!  1  swear  1  didn't  know  cows 
could  be  so  lively.  We're  only  just  tn  time. " 

' '  My  Hat !  Here's  Vidley— and  Toowey, ' ' 
said  Beetle,  as  two  farmers,  both  with  sticks, 
strode  into  the  yard. 

"Gloats!  oh,  gloats!  Fids!  oh.  fids! 
Hefty  fids  and  gloats  to  us!  "  sard  Corkran. 

These  words,  in  their  vocabulary,  ex- 
pressed the  supreme  of  delight.  "  Gloats 
implies  more  or  less  of  personal  triumph, 
**  fids"  is  felicity  in  the  abstract;  and  the 
boys  were  tasting  both  that  day.  Last  joy 
of  all,  they  had  the  pleasure  of  .Mr.  \'idley's 
acquaintance,  albeit  ho  <!iil  not  love  thorn. 
Toowey  was  more  of  a  straiiiicr,  hia  orchards 
lying  overnear  the  public  road. 

Tom  and  .\braham  together  told  a  tale  of 
stolen  cattle  maddened  by  overdriving,  of 
cows  sure  to  die  in  calving,  and  of  milk  that 
would  never  return,  that  made  Mr.  Vidley 
swear  for  thr*>p  consecutive  minutes  in  the 
soft  speech  of  Xorth  Devon. 

**  'Tes  lu  bail.  'TfS  lu  l>a*i."  .said  ToOWey, 
consolingly:  "  It-t'.s  'ope  Wwy  'avi'ii't  tiuik 
no  great  'arm.  They  be  wonderful  wild, 
though." 

"  "Te.^  all  well  for  yeou,  Toowey,  that  sells 
them  dom  Collegers  seventy  quart  a  week." 

**  Kighty,"  Toowey  replied,  with  the  meek 
triumph  of  one  who  has  underbidden  his 
neighbor  on  tender;  "  but  that's  no  oi]rls  to 
me.  Yeou'm  free  to  leather  'em  saame  as 
if  they  was  yeour  own  sons.  On  my  bam- 
floor  shall  'ee  leather  'em." 

"Generous  old  pig,"  said  Beetle;  "lie 
Vitr6  ought  to  have  stayed  for  this.'* 

"They  ni  all  safe  an'  to  rights."  said  the 
ofiicioiis  Abraham,  producing  the  key. 
"  ivackou  us'U  come  in  an'  hold  'em  for 
yeou.  Hey!  the  cows  are  fair  ragin'  still. 
I's'll  liavi'  to  run  for  it." 

The  bam  being  next  to  the  shed,  th«  boys 
could  not  see  that  .stately  entry.  But  they 
heard. 

' '  Gone  an'  hided  in  the  hay.  Aie !  They'm 
proper  afraid." 


"Routnnout!  Rontonont!'*  tlmiidered 
Vidley,  rattling  a  stick  impatiently  on  the 

root-cutter. 

"Oh,  my  Aunt'"  said  McTurk.  .standing 
on  one  foot. 

"Shut  *bf<  iloor.  Shut  the  (l(M)r.  T  tal 
'ee.  iiackon  us  can  find  un  in  the  dariL. 
Us  don't  want  un  boltin'  like  rabbitsM  under 
our  elhow.s.'*  The  big  bam-dooT  closed 
with  a  clan^. 

"  .My  Hat! said  Corkran,  which  was  al- 
ways his  oath  in  time  of  action.  He  dropped 
down  and  was  gone  for  perhaps  ten  seconds. 

"  And  that's  all  right,"  he  said,  returning 
at  a  gentle  pace. 

"  Hwhatt :"'  McTurk almost  .shrieke<l,  for 
Corkran,  in  the  shed  below,  waved  a  large 
key. 

' '  Stalks !  Frabjous  stalks !  Bottled  'em ! 
all  four!"  was  the  reply,  and  Beetle  fell  on 
liis  bosom.  "  Yiss.  They'm  so's  to  say, 
like,  lodced  np.  If  you're  goin'  to  lan^ 
Beetle,  I  shall  have  to  kick  you." 

"But  1  must  I "   Beetle  was  purple  with 
suppressed  mirth. 

*'  Vol!  won't  do  it  here,  then!" 

He  thru.st  tlie  already  limp  Beetle  through 
the  cartshed  window,  it  sobered  him,  for 
one  cannot  laugh  on  a  bed  of  nettles.  Then 
Stalky  stepped  on  his  pro.strate  rarca.«?s,  and 
McTurk  followed,  just  as  Beetle  would  have 
risen;  so  he  was  upset,  and  the  nettles 
painted  his  cheek  with  a  likeness  of  hideous  . 
eruption.*?. 

"  Tliouj^ht  tliat  'ud  cure  you,"  C^irk- 
ran,  witli  a  snitT. 

I'.ertie  rubbed  his  face  desperately  with 
dock-leaves,  and  said  nothing.  desire 
to  laugh  had  gone  from  hhn.  They  entered 
the  lane. 

A  clamor  broke  out  from  the  barn  a 
compound  noise  of  horse-like  kicks,  shaking 
of  door-panels,  and  fivefold  yells. 

"They've  found  it  out."  said  Corkran. 
' '  How  strange ! "    He  snitfed  again. 

" Let  'em,"  said  Beetle.  "No  one  can 
hear  'em.    Come  on  up  to  Coll." 

"  What  a  brute  you  are.  Beetle !  You  only 
think  of  your  beastly  self.  Those  cows  want 
milkin'.  Poor  dears!  Hear  'em  kfw,"  said 
McTurk. 

"  Cjo  back  and  milk  'em  yourself,  then." 
Beetle  danced  with  pain.   "  We  shall  miss 

call-over,  hangin'  about  like  this;  an*  Vf 
two  black  marks  this  week  already." 

"  Then  you'll  have  fatigue-drill  on  Monday, 
sure  pop,"  said  Stalky.  "  Come  to  think  of 
it,  I've  got  two  lilack  marks  (m.^sti.  Hml 
This  is  serious.    This  is  hefty  serious." 
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**  I  told  you,"  said  Beetle,  \^ith  vindictive 
triumph.  "  An'  we  want  to  go  out  after 
that  hawk's  nest  on  Monday.  We  shall  be 
swottin'  dumb-bells,  though.  All  your  fault. 
If  we'd  bunked  with  De  Vitre  at  first  " 

Stalky  paused  between  the  hedgerows. 
*'  Hold  on  a  shake  an'  don't  burble.  Do  you 
know,  I  believe  some  one's  shut  up  in  that 
barn.    I  think  we  ought  to  go  and  see." 

'*  Don't  be  a  giddy  idiot.    Come  on  back 


to  Coll."  But  Corkran  took  no  notice  of 
Beetle. 

He  retraced  his  steps  to  the  head  of  the 
lane,  and,  lifting  up  his  voice,  cried  as  in  be- 
wilderment, 

"Hullo!  WTio'8  there?  What's  that  row 
about  ?    Who  are  you  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  Peter!  "  said  Beetle,  and  forgot  his 
pain  in  this  new  and  jestful  development. 

"Hoi!  Hoi!  'Ere!  l^etusout!"  The 
answers  came  muffled  and  hollow  from  the 
Mack  bulk  of  the  bam,  with  renewed  thun- 
ders on  the  door. 


' '  Now  play  up, "  said  Corkran .  '  *  Turkey, 
you  keep  the  cows  merry.  We've  just  dis- 
covered 'em.  We  don't  know  anything,  re- 
member.   Keep  your  eye  on  your  Uncle!  " 

They  picked  their  way  over  the  muck  and 
held  speech  through  the  crack  by  the  hinge. 
Three  more  genuinely  surprised  boys  the 
North  Devon  rain  never  fell  upon.  And  they 
were  so  polite — so  polite  and  so  difficult  to  en- 
lighten. They  had  to  be  told  again  and  again. 

*'  We've  been 
'ere  for  hours  an' 
hours."  That  was 
Toowey.  "  An' 
the  cows  to  milk, 
an'  all."  That 
wasVidley.  "The 
door  she  blewed 
against  us  an' 
jammed  herself." 
That  was  Abra- 
ham. 

"  Yes,  we  can 
see  that.  It's 
quite  jammed  this 
side,"  said  Stalky. 
**  How  careless 
you  farmers  are ! " 

"Open  u  n . 
Open  un.  Bash 
her  open  with  a 
rock,  young  gen'- 
elmen.  The  cows 
are  milk-heat- 
ed an'  raagin'. 
Haven 'tyeou  boys 
no  sense  ? ' ' 

Seeing  that  Mc- 
Turk  from  time  to 
time  tweaked  the 
wretched  cattle 
into  renewed  bel- 
lowings  and  ca- 
perings,  it  was 
quite  possible  that 
the  boys  had  some 
knowledge  of  a  sort.  But  Mr.  Vidley  was 
rude.  They  told  him  so  through  the  door, 
professing  only  now  to  recognize  his  voice. 

"  Humor  un  if  'ee  can.  1  paid  seven-an'- 
six  for  the  dom  padlock,"  said  Toowey. 
"  Niver  mind  him.    'Tes  only  old  Vidley." 

"  Be  yt'ou  gwainc  to  stay  a  prisoneer  an' 
captive  for  the  sake  of  a  lock,  Toowey  ? 
I'm  'shaamed  of  'ee.  Kout  un  oppen,  young 
gen'elmen!  'Twas  a  (  Jod's  own  mercy  yeou 
heard  us.    Toowey,  yeou'm  a  horned  mi.ser." 

"  It'll  be  a  long  job,"  said  Corkran. 
"  Look  here.    It's  near  our  call-over.  If 
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we  stay  to  help  you  we'll  miss  it.  We've 
come  miles  out  of  our  way  already— after 

you." 

*<TeU  yeour  master,  then,  what  keeped 
'ee— au  anand  o'  mercy,  laike.  I'll  tell  on 
tu  when  I  bring  tlie  milk  to-morrow,"  said 

Toowey. 

"That's  no  good,"  said  Corkran;  "we 
may  be  caned  twice  o^er  by  then.  You'll 
hare  to  give  us  a  letter/' 

McTurk,  hacked  against  tliu  bam- wall, 
was  turing  steadily  and  accurately  into  the 
cattle. 

"  YiSB>  yiss;  come  down  to  my  house. 
My  missus  shall  write  'ee  a  lieauty,  young 
gen'elmen.  She  makes  the  bills.  TU  give 
'ee  such  a  letter  o'  recommendation  as  I'd 
give  to  my  own  son,  if  only  yeou  can  humor 
the  dom  lock ! " 

**  Niver  mind  the  lock,"  Vidley  wailed. 

Let. me  get  to  my  pore  dommed  cows,  'fore 
they'mdead." 

They  went  to  work  with  ostentatious  rat- 
tlings  and  wrencbiogs,  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
by-play  that  Corkran  always  loved.  At  last 
^the  noise  of  unlocking  was  covered  by 
some  fancy  hammerinfr  with  a  ynun^  boulder 
— the  door  swung  open  and  the  captives 
marched  out. 

"  Horry  up.  Mister  Toowey,"  said  Cork- 
ran,  "  we  oupht  to  be  getting  back.  Will 
you  fjive  u.s  that  note,  please  ?" 

**  Some  of  yeou  ("oUegers  wa.s  drivin'  my 
cattle  off  the  Burrowses,"  said  Vidley.  "  I 
give  'ee  fair  wamin',  I'll  tell  yeour  masters. 
I  know  ijfdu  I "    He  glared  at  Corkran. 

McTurk  looked  him  over  from  head  to  heel 
with  a  slow  stare.  "  Oh,  it's  only  old  Vid- 
ley. Drunk  aj^ain,  I  suppose.  Well,  we 
can't  help  that.  Come  on,  Mister  Toowey. 
We'll  go  to  your  house." 

"Drunk,  ami?  I'll  drink 'ee!  How  do 
I  know  yeou  hain't  same  lot?  Abram,  did 
*ee  take  their  names  an'  numbers  ?  " 

"  What  u  he  ravin'  ubout  ?  "  said  iieetle. 

My  good  fool,  can't  you  see  that  if  we'd 
taken  your  beastly  cattle  we  shouldn't  be 
hanging  rnnnd  your  beastly  bams?  Ton  my 
Bam,  you  guv  nors  haven't  any  sense  " 

"Let  ^one  gratitude,"  said  Corkran. 
**  I  suppose  he  wa/t  drunk.  Mister  Toowey; 
an'  voii  locked  him  in  the  bam  to  get  sober. 
Shockin'!    Oh,  shockin'!" 

Vidley  denied  the  charge  in  language  that 
the  boys'  mothers  would  have  wept  to  hear. 

"  Well,  go  and  look  after  your  cows,  then," 
said  McTurk.  "  Don't  staml  her*-  eursin'  us 
because  we've  been  kind  enough  to  help  you 
out  of  a  scrape.   Why  on  earth  weren't  your 


comi  milked  before?  Ytm*re  no  furmer. 
It's  long  jvi^t  railkin'.  Xo  wonder  they're 
half  crazy.  Disreputable  old  bog-trotter, 
you  are.  Brush  your  iiair,  sir.  I  beg  yoor 
nard(m,  Ifister  Toowey.  Hope  we're  not 
keeping  you." 

They  left  Vidley  dancing  on  the  muck- 
heap,  amid  the  cows,  and  devoted  themselves 
to  propitiating  Ifr.  Toowey  on  their  way  to 
his  house.  Exercise  had  made  them  hungrr. 
and  hunger  is  the  mother  of  good  manners; 
they  won  golden  opinions  from  Mrs.  Toovrej. 


"Three-quarters  of  an  hour  late  for  call- 
over,  and  fifteen  minutes  late  for  lock-up," 
said  Foxy,  the  school-sergeant,  crisply.  Ht 
was  waitbg  for  them  at  Uie  bead  of  the  oo^ 
ridor .  ' '  Report  to  your  house-master,  plea.«e 
—an'  a  nice  mess  you're  in,  young  genUe- 
men." 

"  Quite  right,  Foxihua.  Strict  attentiMi 

to  dooty  does  it,"  smd  Corkran.  "Now 
where,  if  we  a.sked  you,  would  you  say  that 
his  honor.  Mister  Prout,  might  at  thk  mo- 
ment of  time  be  found  prouting  ?  " 

"  In  'is  study— as  usual,  Ifiater  Cockm. 
He  took  call-over." 

"Did  he?  Hurrah!  Luck's  with  uj. 
Don't  blub,  Foxy.  I'm  afraid  you  won't 
catch  us  this  ^e." 


"  We  went  up  to  change,  sir,  l>efore  com- 
in'  to  you.  That  made  ma  a  little  late,  sir. 
We  weren't  really  very  late.  We  were  de- 
tained— by  a  " 

'*  An  errand  of  mercy,"  said  Beetle,  and 
they  laid  Mrs.  Toowey 's  laboriously  written 
note  before  him.  "  We  thought  you'd  pr^ 
fera  letter,  sir.  He  got  himself  lock*Miinto 
a  bam,  and  we  heard  him  s  h  on  tin-;:  Toowey 
who  brings  the  (k)ll.  milk,  sir  and  we  went 
to  let  him  out." 

"  There  were  ever  so  many  cows  waiting 
to  be  milked,"  said  McTurk;  **and.  of 
course,  he  couldn't  get  at  them,  sir.  They 
said  the  door  had  jammed.  There's  Uie 
note,  sir." 

Mr.  Pront  read  it  over  thrice.  It  w;l«  per- 
fectly unimpeachable,  only  it  said  notMag 
about  a  large  tea  supplied  by  Mrs.  Toowey. 

"  Well,  I  don't  like  you're  getting  niieit 
up  with  farmers  and  pofwnlloper?.  ^ 
course  you  will  not  have  any  more  to  do  wtii 
the  Tooweys." 

"  Of  course  not,  sir.  It  was  really  on  ac- 
count of  the  cows,  sir,"  said  McTurk,  Row- 
ing with  philanthropy. 

"  And  you  came  straight  back  ?" 

"  We  ran  nearly  all  the  way  ikimi  tbeCit' 
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tie -gate,"  said 
Corkran,  careful- 
ly developing  the 
unessential . 
"  That's  a  mile, 
air.  Of  course, 
we  had  to  get 
the  not€  from 
Toowey  first." 

"  But  it  was 
because  we  went 
to  change  —  we 
were  rather  wet, 
sir  —  that  we 
were  really  late. 
.\fter  we'd  re- 
ported ourselves 
to  the  sergeant, 
sir,  and  he  knew 
we  were  in  ('oil., 
we  didn't  like  to 
come  to  your 
study  all  dirty." 
Sweeter  than 
honey  in  the 
comb  was  the 
voice  of  Beetle. 

**  Very  -good. 
Don*t  let  it  hap- 
pen  again . ' ' 
Their  house- 
master learned 
to  know  them 
better  in  later 
years. 

They  entered 
—  not  to  say 
swaggered  into— 
a  form-room, 
where  De  Vitre. 
Orrin,  Parsons, 
and  Hewlett,  be- 
fore the  fire,  were 
still  telling  their 
adventures  to  ad- 
miring associ- 
ates.  They  ro.se  as  one  boy 


'  Tom  and  Abraham  together  told  a  tale." 


shouldering  into  the  center  of  the  warmth 
What  happened  to  you  ?    We  just  saved  and  toasting  one  slippered  foot  before  the 


call-over.    Did  you  stay  on  ?   Tell  us. 

The  three  smiled  pensively.  They  were 
not  distinguished  for  telling  more  than  was 
necessary. 

"  Oh,  we  stayed  on  a  bit  and  then  we  came 
away,"  said  McTurk.    "  That's  all." 

"  You  scab !  You  might  tell  a  chap,  any- 
how." 

"Think  so?  Well,  that's  awfully  good 
"f  you.  De  Vitre.    Ton  my  sainted  Sam, 


blaze.  **  So  you  really  think  we  might  tell 
you?" 

They  stared  at  the  coals  and  shook  with 
deep,  delicious  chuckles. 

* '  My  Hat !  We  were  stalky, ' '  said  McTurk. 
"  I  swear  we  were  about  as  stalky  as  they 
make  'em.    Weren't  we  ?  " 

"  It  was  a  frabjous  stalk,"  said  Beetle. 
"  Much  too  good  to  tell  you  brutes,  though." 
The  form  wriggled  under  the  insult,  but 


that's  awfully  good  of  you,"  said  Corkran,  made  no  motion  to  avenge  it.    .^fter  all,  on 
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De  VitrS's  own  showing,  the  three  had  nved 

the  raiders  from  a  public  licking. 

"It  wasn't  half  bad,"  said  Gorkran. 
"  Stalky  is  the  word." 

**  You  were  the  reaOy  stalky  one,'*  said 

McTurk,  one  contemptuous  shoulder  turned 
to  a  listening  world.  "  By  gum  I  you  icere 
stalky." 

Corkran  accepted  the  compliment  and  the 
name  together.  "Yes,"  said  he;  "keep 
your  eye  on  your  Uncle  Stalky  an'  he'll  pull 
you  through.** 

"  Well,  you  needn't  {^loat  so,"  said  De 
Vitre,  viciously;  "you  look  like  a  stuffed 
cat.** 

Corkran,  henceforward  to  be  known  as 
Stalky,  took  not  the  faintest  notice,  but 
smiled  dreamily. 

"My  Hat!  Yea.  Of  course,'*  he  mur- 
mured. "Your  T^ncle  Stalky— a  doocid 
good  name.  Your  Uncle  Stalky  is  no  end  of  a 
stalker.  He*s  a  great  nnn.  I  swear  he  is. 
De  Vitr^,  you're  an  ass-  a  putrid  ass." 

De  Vitr^  would  have  denied  this  but  for 
assenting  murmurs  from  Parsons  and  Orrin. 


*,A  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 

**  You  needn't  rub  it  in,  then." 
But  I  do.  I  does.  You  are  such  a  wop- 
pin*  ass.  D'you  know  it  ?  Think  over  it  a 
bit  at  prep.  Think  it  up  in  bed.  Just  oblige 
me  by  thinkin'  of  it  every  half  hour  till  far- 
ther notice.  fJummy!  What  an  ass  you 
are!  But  your  Uncle  Stalky"— he  picked 
Dp  the  f  orm-riMnn  poker  and  dirove  it  tbooi^ 
fully  against  the  mantelpiece—"  is  s  gnaX 
man!" 

"  Hear,  hear!"  said  Beetle  and  McTurk, 
who  had  fought  under  that  general. 

"  Isn't  your  Uncle  Stalky  a  great  man,  De 
Vitre  ?  Speak  the  truth,  you  fat-headed  old 
impofltor." 

"  Yes,"  said  De  Vitr^.  deserted  bj  his 
band.    '*  I  - 1  suppose  he  is," 

"  Mustn't  suppose.    Don't  guess." 

"Well,  he  is." 

"  A  great  man  ?" 

"  A  great  man.  iVaw won't  you  tell  us," 
said  De  Vitr§  pleadingly. 

"  Not  by  a  heap,"  said  Stalky  Corkran. 

Therefore  the  tale  has  stayed  untold  till 
to-day. 


Barms's  Notm.— Thia  ia  the  ilnt  uf  a  ttcrtaa  uf  aturits  that  Mr.  KipliUK  lioa  written  abuut  "  StaHgr."  B«elK  McTuik,  wid 
llMfar  MMbM.  Tlte  Mnod,  «Btttl«d  "An  Umvory  latetlud*,"  will  ap|war  iu  tiw  iaamty  nNmlMr. 
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L 

HOW  THE  MOTIVE  OF  TUK  WAI{  CAVE  DIttECTION  TO  ITS  EARUEB 

MOVEMENTS. 


IT  is  a  common  and  a  true  remark  that  final 
judgment  cannot  be  passed  upon  events 
still  recent.  Not  only  is  time  recjuired  for 
the  mere  process  of  collecting  data,  of  as- 
sorting and  testing  the  numerous  statements, 
always  imperfoct  and  often  conflicting,  which 
form  the  material  for  histnry.  hnt  a  rt-rtnin 
and  not  very  short  interval  must  be  permitted 
to  elapse  during  which  men's  brains  and 
fet'lings  may  return  to  normal  conditions 
and  [H'rmit  the  various  incidents  which  have 
exalted  or  depressed  thcni  to  l)e  seen  in  their 
totality,  iis>  well  as  in  their  true  relative  im- 
portanco.  Th-Tt'  an*  thus  at  least  two  dis- 
tinct operations  essential  to  that  accuracy 
of  judgment  to  which  alone  finality  cao 


be  attributed:  first,  the  diligent  and  close 
study  of  detail,  by  which  knowledge  is  com- 
pleted; and,  second,  a  certain  detachment 
of  the  mind  from  the  prejudgments  and  pas- 
sions engendt?re«l  by  immediate  contact,  a 
certain  remoteness,  corresponding  to  the 
i'ii'.-i  of  [liy.-irn!  rlistanre.  in  \irtne  of  which 
cont  usion  and  distortion  of  impression  disap- 
pear and  one  is  enabled,  not  only  to  distin- 
guish the  deci.sive  outlines  of  a  period,  but 
al.^o  to  relejjate  to  their  true  place  in  the 
scheme  subordinate  details  which,  at  the 
moment  of  occurrence,  had  made  an  exafi^psr- 
;it'.-'l  i;:!in'f>.-iiin  frnrn  their  vcn*  noames?:. 

It  is  yet  too  soon  to  look  for  such  fullness 
and  justness  of  treatment  in  respect  to  the 
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late  hostilities  with  Spain,  between  whom  and 
onnetves,  at  this  moment  of  writinit,  formal 
'x;ir  still  exists,  althoufrh  iiiilitary  operations 
have  been  ^suspended.  Mere  literal  truth  of 
narrative  cannot  yet  be  attamed,  even  in  the 
always  limited  degree  to  which  historical 
troth  is  gradually  elicited  from  a  mass  of 
partial  and  often  irreconcilablp  testimony ; 
and  literal  truth,  when  presented,  needs  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  discriminating  analysb 
and  estimate  of  the  influence  exerted  upon 
the  general  result  by  individual  occurrences, 
positive  or  negative.  I  say  positive  or  nega- 
tive; for  we  are  too  apt  to  overloolc  the  vast 
importance  of  negative  fact(»8,  of  inaction 
as  compared  to  action,  of  things  not  done  in 
comparison  with  those,  that  were  done,  of 
nustakea  of  omission  as  contrasted  with  those 
of  conomission*  Too  frequently  men,  specta- 
tors or  actors,  in  careers  essentially  of  ac- 
tion, imagine  that  a  safe  course  is  being  lield 
because  things  continne  seemingly  as  they 
were ;  whereas,  at  least  in  war,  failure  to  dare 
greatly  is  often  to  run  the  greatest  of  risks, 
"Admiral  Hotham,"  \STOte  Nelson  in  ITDf), 
"  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  each  month  passes 
wthout  any  losses  on  onr  side."  The  result 
of  this  purely  negative  conduct,  of  this  mili- 
tary sin  of  mere  omission,  was  that  Bona- 
I»arte'8  great  Italian  campaign  of  1796  be- 
came possible,  that  the  British  ileet  was 
forced  to  quit  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
map  of  Europe  was  chanpred.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  commonplace  that  things  never  really  re- 
main as  they  were ;  tliat  they  are  always  get- 
ting better  or  worse,  at  least  relatively. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  men  must  per- 
force be  content  to  wait  a  while  for  the  full 
sad  sore  aoconnts,  and  for  the  somming  up 
which  shall  pass  a  final  judgment  upon  the 
importance  of  events  and  upon  the  reputa- 
tions of  the  actors  in  them,  it  is  also  true 
tliat  in  the  drive  of  life,  and  for  the  practi* 
cal  guidance  of  life,  which,  like  time  and 
tide,  waits  for  no  man,  a  rapid,  and  thorp- 
fore  rough,  but  still  a  working  decision  must 
be  formed  from  the  new  experiences,  and  in- 
ferences must  he  drawn  for  our  governance 
in  the  present  and  in  the  near  future,  whose 
exigenciee  attend  us.  Absolutely  correct 
Qooclnsions.  if  ever  attained  in  practical  life, 
are  reached  by  a  series  of  approximations; 
and  it  will  not  do  to  postpone  action  tmtil 
exhaustive  certainty  has  been  gained.  We 
june  tried  it  at  least  once  in  the  na\7,  watch- 
ing for  a  Unality  of  results  in  the  experimen- 
tal progress  of  European  sernces.  What 
the  condition  of  our  own  fleet  was  at  the  eml 
€f  those  years  might  be  fresh  in  all  our  mein- 


ories,  if  we  had  time  to  remember.  Delayed 
action  may  be  eminently  proper  at  one  mo- 
ment; at  another  it  may  mean  the  loss  of 
opportunity.  Nor  is  the  piocess  of  rapid 
decision  essential  in  the  held — wholly  un- 
safe in  council,  if  inference  and  conclnsion 
are  cheeked  l)y  reference  to  well-settled  prin- 
ciples and  fortitied  by  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
perience of  ages  upon  whose  broad  bases 
those  principles  rest.  Pottering  over  me- 
chanical details  doubtless  has  its  place,  but 
it  tends  to  foster  a  hesitancy  of  action,  which 
wastes  time  more  valuable  than  the  resultant 
gain. 

The  preceding  Temarks  indicate  suiBcientfy 

the  scope  of  these  papers.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed to  give  a  complete  story  of  the  oper- 
ations, for  wliich  the  material  is  not  yet 
available.  Neither  will  it  be  attempted  to 
pronounce  decisions  ai)solutely  final,  for  the 
time  iti  not  yet  ripe.  The  effort  will  be  rather 
to  suggest  general  directions  to  thought, 
which  may  be  useful  to  the  reader  as  he 
hereafter  follows  the  many  narratives,  official 
or  personal,  that  m\\  surely  be  given  to  the 
public;  to  draw  attention  to  facts  and  to 
analogies ;  to  point  out  experiences,  the  les- 
sons from  which  may  be  profitable  in  deter- 
mining the  character  of  the  action  that  must 
speedily  be  taken  to  place  the  sea  power  of 
the  republic  upon  a  proper  material  basis; 
and,  finally,  to  brin^^  tlie  course  of  this  war 
into  relation  willi  the  teachings  of  previous 
history— the  experiences  of  the  recent  past 
to  reinforce  or  to  modify  those  of  the  re- 
moterpast;  for  under  superficial  diversity, 
due  to  differences  of  conditions,  there  often 
rests  fundamental  identity,  the  recognition 
of  which  equips  the  mind,  quickens  it  and 
strengthens  it,  for  <^rai>j»linjj  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  present  and  the  future.  The 
value  of  history  to  us  is  as  a  record  of  hu- 
man experience;  bat  experiences  roost  be 
understood. 

The  character  and  the  direction  of  the  first 
movements  of  the  United  i^tates  in  this  con- 
flict with  Sp^  were  determbted  by  the  occa- 
sion, and  by  the  professed  object,  of  the  hos- 
tilities.  As  frequently  happens,  the  latter 
began  before  any  formal  declaration  of  war 
had  been  made ;  and,  as  the  avowed  purpose 
and  cause  of  our  action  were  not  primarily 
redress  for  grievances  of  the  Tnited  S'tates 
against  Spain,  but  to  enforce  the  departure 
of  the  latter  from  Cuba,  it  followed  logically 
that  the  island  became  the  objective  of  our 
raiHtary  movements,  as  its  deliverance  from 
o|»pres.sion  was  the  object  of  the  war.  H  id 
a  more  general  appreciation  of  the  situation 
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\H»t»n  adopted,  a  view  emhraciiiK  the  umk  ni- 
able  injury  to  the  United  t^tates  from  the 
then  ezUting  conditions  and  the  generally 
iniquitous  character  of  Spanish  rulo  in  the 
colonies,  and  bad  war  for  these  reasons  been 
declared,  the  ohjecttve  of  onr  operations 
might  have  been  diffen  titly  chosen  for  atra- 
tegic  reasons;  for  ourleadin^^  object  in  such 
case  would  not  have  been  to  help  Cuba,  but 
to  constrain  Spain,  and  to  compel  her  to  such 
terras  as  wo  mi^^lit  demand.  It  would  have 
been  ouen,  fur  instance,  to  urge  that  l^orto 
Rico,  being  between  five  and  six  hundred 
miles  from  the  eastern  end  of  Ciilia  and 
nearly  double  that  distinrp  from  the  two 
ports  of  the  island  most  important  to  Spain 

Havana  on  the  north  and  Cienfuegos  on  the 
south  would  bo  invaluable  to  the  mother 
country  as  an  intermediate  naval  station  and 
as  a  hosis  of  supplies  and  reinforcements  for 
Iwth  her  fleet  and  army  ;  that,  if  left  in  her 
undisturbed  possession,  it  would  cnalilo  her, 
practically,  to  enjoy  the  same  advantuge  of 
nearness  to  the  great  scene  of  operations 
that  tht'  rnite<i  SUites  had  in  virtue'  of  our 
geographical  situation ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  first  objective  of  the  war  slwuld  he  the 
ojistorn  island,  and  its  reduction  the  ftrst  ob- 
ject. The  effeci  of  this  would  have  been  to 
tlirow  Spain  back  upon  her  home  territory 
for  the  support  cf  any  operations  in  Cuba, 
thus  ontailin'/  ni>on  her  an  extremoly  long 
line  of  communications,  exposed  everj'where 
throughout  its  course,  but  especially  to  the 
moIesUition  of  small  cruisers  issuinj:  fmni 
the  hartwrs  of  Porto  Kico,  which  tlank  the 
routes  and  which,  upon  the  supposition, 
would  have  passed  into  oar  hands.  This  view 
of  the  matter  was  urged  upon  the  writer,  a 
few  days  before  hostilities  l>egan,  by  a  very 
old  and  intelligent  naval  officer  who  had 
served  in  our  own  mvy  and  in  that  u''  the 
Confederate  States.  To  a  Kuropean  nation 
the  argument  most  have  been  quite  decisive ; 
for  to  it,  as  dist;int.  or  more  distant,  than 
J>ivain  from  CuImj.  stu  y:  an  in*.'riiodiatf'  station 
would  have  l)eeii  an  alniosi  iiisurusountable 
obstacle  while  in  an  enemy's  hand^.  and  an 
^ually  vahiahle  lKij<e  if  wrested  frv>m  him. 
To  the  United  i^Lates  these  considenitionjj 
were  applicable  only  in  part:  for,  while  the 
inconvenience  to  Sf^iin  would  Iv  the  s;inu'. 
the  gain  to  us  would  l^e  but  little,  as  our 
lines  of  communicati"n  to  Cuba  neither  »- 
quired  the  sup^nirt  of  l\»rto  Kico.  nor  were 
by  it  ]K\riicu!arly  endantrered. 

This  estimate  of  the  miUtarj'  imiK>ruut^e 
of  IVnto  Rico  should  never  be*  lost  sk^t  I  t 
by  us  as  long  as  we  have  any  responsibility* 


direct  or  indirect,  for  the  safety  or  inde- 
pendence of  Cuba.  Porto  Kico,  considered 
militarily,  is  to  Cuba,  to  the  future  Isthmian 
canal,  and  to  our  Pacific  coast,  what  Malta 
is,  or  may  be,  to  Egypt  and  the  beyond ;  and 
there  is  for  us  the  like  necessity  to  hold  and 
strengthen  the  one,  in  its  entirety  and  in  its 
immediate  surroundings,  that  there  is  for 
Great  Britain  to  hold  the  other  for  the  secur- 
ity of  her  position  in  Egypt,  for  her  use  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  for  the  control  of  the  route 
to  India.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  for 
a  European  state  to  sustain  operations  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  with  a  Britisli 
lleet  at  Malta.  .Similarly,  it  would  be  very 
dillicult  for  a  trans-Atlantic  State  to  main- 
tain operations  ni  the  western  Caribbean 
with  a  Tnited  States  fleet  based  upon  Porto 
Kico  and  the  adjacent  islands.  The  same 
reasons  prompted  Bonaparte  to  seise  Malta 
in  his  expedition  against  Egypt  and  India  in 
1798.  In  his  nuusterly  eyes,  as  in  those  of 
Nelson,  it  wa-s  etisential  to  the  communica- 
tions between  France,  Egypt,  and  India. 
His  scheme  failed,  not  because  Malta  was 
less  than  invaluable,  but  for  want  of  ade- 
quate naval  strength,  without  which  no  mari- 
time position  possesses  value. 

There  were,  therefore,  in  America  two 
possible  objectives  for  the  United  is  tales,  in 
case  of  a  war  against  Spain,  waged  upon 
grounds  at  all  general  in  their  nature;  but 
to  proceed  against  either  was  purely  a  ques- 
tion of  rehitive  naval  strength.  Umess,  ami 
until,  the  United  States  fleet  available  for 
service  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  was  strong 
enough  to  control,  permanently,  the  waters 
which  separated  the  Spanish  islands  from  our 
territory  nearest  to  them,  the  admitted  vast 
sui)eriority  of  this  country  in  potential  re- 
sources for  land  warfare  was  completely 
neutralist  d.  If  the  Spanish  navy  preponder- 
ated over  ours,  it  would  be  evidently  impossi- 
ble for  transports  carrying  troops  and  sup- 
plies to  traverse  the  seas  safely:  and,  unless 
they  could  jjo  do.  oi^>erations  of  war  in  the 
enemy's  colonies  could  neither  be  bej^xm  nor 
continueil.  If.  ajrain,  the  two  fleets  were 
so  «H^uatly  kilani  e<i  as  to  make  the  question 
of  ultimate  preiKUKieraiK-e  doubtful,  it  was 
clearly  foolL»h  to  land  in  the  jdanda  msft 

whom  we  tv.ii^ht  ly  eon<;^-Me<t.  Ky  m  imlnAy 
sea-ri^iit,  U»  aUujdon  there. 

This  last  OiWitton  that  which  ob- 
taiiu  d.  war  ivc.c-ie  imminent.  The  fone 
of  t!v  S-  '  TKivy  on  {v^per.  as  the  ex- 
j'rescJ:\iu  4. -is  was  s«>  nearly  e\iual  lo  oor 
vtwn.  thdt  It  wus  \\::hxu  the  limits  qf 
[M6iubility  Shat  an  un'.Ui  kj  inctdeet.  the  Iww; 
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for  eiamplp,  o(  a  battle-ship,  might  make 
the  Sparinrti  cieci.^^ively  superior  in  nominal 
— or  even  iu  actual —available  force.  An 
excellent  authority  told  the  writer  that  he 
considered  that  the  loss  of  the  "  Maine  "  had 
changed  the  balance ;  that  is.  that  whereas 
with  the  *  *  Maine ' '  our  fleet  had  been  slightly 
Boperior,  so,  after  her  deetmetion,  the  ad- 
Tantage— still  nominal— -waa  rather  the  other 
way.    We  had,  of  course,  a  well-founded 
confidence  in  the  superior  etficiency  of  our 
officers  and  men,  and  in  the  probable  bett^ 
eoodition  of  our  ships  and  gnus ;  but,  where 
m  much  is  at  ^^tokf*  as  the  result  of  a  war, 
or  even  as  the  unnecessary  prolongation  of 
war^r  witli  its  sufferings  and  anxieties,  the 
only  safe  rule  is  to  regard  the  appjirent  as 
the  actual,  until  it.s  reality  has  been  tested. 
However  good  their  information,  nations, 
Uke  fencers,  must  try  their  adversary's  force 
before  they  take  liberties.  Reconnoisaance 
mu?t  precede  decisive  action.    There  wa.s, 
on  the  part  of  the  Navy  l>epartnient,  no  in- 
disposition to  take  riskri,  provided  ijuccess, 
if  obtained,  would  give  an  adequate  gain. 
It  wa.-^  clearly  recogni:'  r!  *]     war  cannot  be 
made  without  ruiiniTii:  ri 4  ^;  but  it  was  also 
held,  unwaveringly,  that  no  merely  possible 
nooeaa  jostUled  risk,  unless  it  gave  a  fan: 
promise  of  diminishing  the  enemy's  naval 
force,  and  so  of  deciding  the  control  of  the 
sea,  upon  whicii  the  ist»ue  of  the  war  de- 
pended. TMs  single  idea,  and  ooncentration 
of  purpose  upon  it,  underlay  and  dictated 
every  step  of  the  Nnvy  Department  from  first 
to  last  -  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  writer  knows; 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  any  reader 
who  wishes  to  pass  intelligent  judgment  upon 
the  action  or  non-action  of  the  Department 
in  particular  instances. 

It  WHS  this  consideration  that  brought  the 
"Oregon"  from  the  Pacitic  to  the  Atlantic ;  a 
raoveraent  initiated  before  hostilities  opened, 
though  not  concluded  until  after  they  began. 
The  wisdom  of  the  step  was  justified  not 
merely,  nor  chiefly,  by  the  fine  part  played 
by  that  .ship  on  the  3d  of  July,  but  by  the 
touch  of  certainty  her  presence  imparted 
the  grip  of  our  fleet  upon  Cervera's  squadron 
dnrteg  the  preceding  month,  and  th»  conse- 
quent power  ti)  move  the  army  without  fear 
by  sea  to  Santiago.  Few  realize  the  doubts, 
ascertainties,  and  difiiculties  of  the  sustained 
nkhfolness  which  attends  snch  operations 
as  the  "bottling"  of  the  Spanish  fleet  by 
•Mmiml  Sampson:  for  "  bottling"  a  hostile 
fleet  does  not  resemble  the  chance  and  care- 
has  shoring  of  a  cork  into  a  half-iiaed  bottle. 
Itii  lather  like  the  wiring  down  of  cham- 


par^ne  by  bonds  that  cannot  be  broken  and 
through  which  nothin^^  can  ooze.  This  i« 
which  constitutes  the  claim  of  the  American 
Gommaader-in-CSiief  upon  the  gratitude  of 
his  countrymen ;  for  to  his  skill  and  tenacity 
in  conducting  that  operation  is  primarily  due 
the  early  ending  of  the  war,  the  opportunity 
to  remove  our  stricken  soldiery  from  a  sickly 
climate,  the  ending  of  suspense,  and  tlie  sav- 
mfi;  of  many  lives.  **  The  moment  Admiral 
Cervera's  fleet  was  destroyed,"  truly  said 
the  London  "Times"  (August  16th),  "  the 
war  was  practically  at  an  end,  unless  Spain 
had  elected  to  fi<;ht  on  to  save  tlv  ]»oint  of 
honor;"  for  she  could  have  saved  nothing 
else  by  continued  war.  To  such  successful 
operation,  however,  there  is  needed  not  only 
ships  individually  powerful,  but  numbers  of 
such  ships ;  and  that  the  numbers  of  Samp- 
son's fleet  were  maintained — not  drawn  off 
to  other,  though  important,operations— even 
under  such  sore  temptation  as  the  dash  of 
Camara's  Heel  from  Cadiz  to  the  Philippines, 
was  due  to  the  Department's  ability  to  hold 
fast  the  primary  conception  of  concentration 
upon  a  sinj^le  purpose,  even  though  running 
thereby  such  a  risk  as  was  feared  from 
C^mara's  armored  ships  reaching  Dewey's 
nnarmored  croisers  before  they  were  rein- 
forced. The  chances  of  the  race  to  Manila, 
between  Cfimara,  when  he  started  from  Cadiz, 
and  the  two  monitors  from  San  i'Yancisco, 
were  deliberately  taken,  in  order  to  insore 
the  retMtion  of  Cervera's  squadron  in  San- 
tiago ;  or  its  destruction,  in  ense  of  attempted 
escape.  Nut  till  that  was  sufficiently  pro- 
vkled  for  would  Watson's  division  be  allowed 
to  depart.  Such  exclusive  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, under  suspense,  is  more  difficult  of 
maintenance  than  can  be  readily  recognized 
by  those  who  have  not  undergone  it.  To 
avoid  misconception,  it  should  be  added  here 
that  our  division  at  the  Philippines  was  not 
itself  endangeral.  although  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible that  Manila  Hay  might  have  to  be  tem- 
porarily abandoned,  if  C&mara  kept  on .  The 
movements  of  the  monitors  were  well  in  hand, 
and  tht  ir  junction  assured,  even  under  the 
control  of  a  commander  of  less  conspicuous 
ability  than  that  already  shown  by  Admiral 
Dewey.  The  return  of  the  united  force  would 
speedily  have  insured  Camarn's  destniction 
and  the  restoration  of  previous  conditions.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  a  certain  amonnt  of 
national  mortification,  an<1  possibty  of  politic 
cal  complication,  might  have  occurred  in 
the  interim. 

The  necessity  and  the  diflicnlly  of  thus 
watching  the  aqoadrona  of  an  enemy  within 
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his  porta— of  "  blockading"  them,  to  u^e  a 
common  ezpresBioii,  of  "  containing  "  them, 
to  conform  to  a  strictly  accurate  military 
terminology — are  more  familiar  to  the  Brit- 
ish naval  mind  than  to  oon;  for,  hoth  hf 
long  historical  experience  and  by  prestnt-day 
needs,  the  vital  importance  of  so  narrowly 
observing  the  enemy's  movements  has  been 
fwced  upon  its  consciousness.  A  committee 
of  very  distinguished  liritish  admirals  a  few 
years  since  reported  that,  having  in  view  the 
difficulty  of  the  operation  in  it8elf»  and  the 
chances  of  the  force  detailed  falling  below 
its  minimum  by  accidents,  or  by  absence  for 
coal  or  refits,  Hritish  naval  supremacy,  vital 
to  the  empire,  demanded  the  number  of  five 
British  battle-ships  to  three  of  the  fleet  thus 
to  be  controlled.  Admiral  Sampson's  ar- 
mcnred  ahipa  munfaered  seven  to  Oervera's 
four,  a  proportion  not  dissimilar;  but  those 
seven  were  all  the  armored  ships,  save  moni- 
tors, worthless  for  such  purpose,  that  the 
United  States  owned,  or  will  own  for  some 
months  yet  to  come.  It  should  hv  instniotive 
and  convincing  to  the  American  people  to 
note  that,  when  two  powerful  armored  ships 
of  the  enemy  were  thus  on  their  way  to 
attack  at  one  end  of  the  world  an  admiral  and 
a  division  that  had  deserved  so  well  of  their 
country,  our  whole  battle  fleet,  properly  so 
called,  was  employed  to  maintain  off  San- 
tiago the  propurtiuiia  which  foreign  officers, 
writinfc  long  before  the  conditions  arose,  had 
fixed  as  necessan.* .  Yet  the  state  with  which 
we  were  at  war  ranks  very  low  among  naval 
powers. 

The  circumstance  possesses  a  further  most 
practical  present  interest,  from  its  bearinp: 
upon  the  question  l>etween  numbers  and  in- 
dividual size  in  the  organization  of  the  naval 
line  of  battle ;  for  the  ever  importunate  de- 
mand for  increiuse  in  dimensions,  in  the  single 
ship,  is  already  u])on  the  United  States  navy, 
ami  to  it  no  logical,  no  simply  rational,  limit 
ha.s  yet  l)een  set.  This  (juestion  may  be  stated 
as  follows :  A  country  can,  or  will,  pay  only 
so  mnch  for  its  war  fleet.  That  amount  of 
money  means  so  much  aggregate  tonnage. 
How  shall  that  tonnage  be  allotted  ?  And, 
especially,  how  shall  the  total  tonnage  in- 
vested in  armored  ships  be  divided  ?  Will 
you  have  a  few  very  big  ships,  or  more  nu- 
merous medium  8hi|>s  ?  Where  will  you 
strike  your  mean  between  numWrs  and  in- 
dividiKil  size  ?  You  cannot  have  both,  iinle.^s 
your  purse  is  unlimited.  The  Santiago  inci- 
dent, alike  in  the  hattle,  in  the  preoedinf; 
block  ide.  and  in  the  concurrent  necessity  of 
sending  battlo-sliips  to  Dewey,  illostrakeB 


variouti  phases  of  the  argument  in  favor  of 
numbers,  as  against  extremes  of  individual 
size.  Heavier  ships  were  not  needed  ;  fewer 
ships  might  have  allowed  some  enemy  to  es- 
cape; the  '*  Masaaehittetts"  and  the  "  New 
York,"  both  being  necessarily,  thou{i:h  tem- 
porarily, absent,  would,  had  the  ships  been 
bigger  and  fewer,  have  taken  much  more, 
proportionately,  from  the  entire  squadron. 
Above  all,  had  that  aggregate,  65,9H4  of 
tonnage,  in  seven  ships,  been  divided  among 
Hve  city,  of  13,000  each,  I  know  not  horn 
the  two  ships  that  were  desij^nated  to  go 
with  Watson  to  the  Philippines  could  possi- 
bly liave  sailed. 

The  question  is  momentous,  and  claims  in^ 
telligent  and  immediate  decision;  for  ton- 
nage, once  locked  up  in  a  built  ship,  cannut 
he  got  out  and  rediBtrihnted  to  meet  the  eall 
of  the  moment.  Neither  may  men  evade  a 
definite  conclusion  by  saying  that  they  will 
have  both  unlimited  power — i.e.,  size — and 
unlimited  number ;  for  this  they  cannot  have. 
A  decision  must  be  reached,  and  upon  it  pur- 
pose must  be  concentrated  unwaveringly ;  the 
disadvantages  as  well  as  the  advantages  of 
the  choice  must  be  accepted  with  sin^^leness 
of  mind.  Individual  size  is  needed,  for  spe- 
cifik;  reasons;  numbers  ahw  are  necessary* 
Between  the  two  opposing  demands  there  is 
doubtless  a  mean  of  individual  size  which 
will  insure  liie  maximum  offensive  power  of 
the  fleel ;  for  that,  and  not  the  maximum 
power  of  the  sinjjle  ship,  is  the  true  object 
of  battle-ship  construction.  Battle-ships  in 
all  i^:es  are  meant  to  act  together,  in  fleets: 
not  singly,  as  mere  cruisers. 

A  full  di-scussion  of  all  the  considerations, 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  of  this  quaition 
would  demand  more  space  than  the  sco]>e  of 
these  papers  permits.  As  with  most  conclu- 
sions of  a  concrete  character  dealing  with 
contradictory  elements,  the  result  reached 
will  inevitably  be  rather  an  approximation 
than  an  absolute  demonstrable  certainty  ;  a 
lifoud  general  sUitement,  not  a  narrow  for- 
mula. .Ml  rule«  of  war,  which  i.s  not  an  exact 
science,  but  an  art,  have  this  charaeteristic. 
They  du  not  tell  one  exactly  how  to  do  right, 
hut  they  give  warning  when  a  step  is  being 
contemplated  whieh  the  experience  nf  a^es 
asserts  to  be  wrong.  To  an  instructed  mind 
they  cry  silently,  "Despite  all  plausible  argu- 
ments, this  one  element  involved  in  that 
which  yon  are  thinking  to  do  shows  that  in 
it  you  will  go  wrong."  In  the  judgment  of 
the  writM',  two  conditions  most  be  primarily 
eonsidered  in  determining  a  class  of  Iwittle- 
ship  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  homogeneous- 
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ness,  most  of  the  fleet  should  conform.  Of 
i\\ktm  two,  one  must  be  ^ven  in  general 
terms;  the  other  can  be  stated  with  more 
precision.  The  chi*^  f  r -(juisi'r  to  lie  kept 
io  view  in  the  baltle-Bbip  u>  the  (pensive 
power  (f  the  fled  of  which  it  is  a  member. 
The  aggrepite  {j\an-power  of  the  fleet  remain- 
ing the  same,  the  ineretuse  of  ita  numbers,  by 
limiting  the  size  of  the  individual  ship6,  tends, 
vp  to  a  certain  point,  to  increase  its  offensive 
power;  for  war  depends  lar;::"!y  upon  combi- 
nation, and  faciiity  of  combination  increases 
with  nnraberi.  Nmnbers,  therefore,  mean 
increase  of  offensive  power,  other  thinj^.s  re- 
maining equal.  I  do  not  quote  in  defen.'^e  of 
this  position  Nelson's  saying  that ' '  numbers 
only  can  annihilate,"  because  in  his  day  ez- 
ppricnrM  had  determined  a  certain  mean  size 
oi  working  battle-ship,  and  he  probably  meant 
merely  that  preponderant  nmnbers  of  that 
trpe  were  necessan' ;  liut  weight  may  justly 
be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  our  forerunners 
had,  under  the  test  of  experience,  accepted 
a  certain  WfHdcing  mean,  and  had  rejected 
those  above  and  below  that  mean,  save  for 
exceptional  uses. 

The  second  reqmrite  to  be  ^Ifilled  in  the 
battle-ship  i.s  known  t>  hni-aliy  a.s  eoal  en- 
durance— ability  to  steam  a  certain  distance 
without  recoaling,  allowing  in  the  calcu- 
lation a  reasonable  margin  of  safety,  as  in 
all  designs.  This  standard  distance  should 
be  the  greatest  that  separates  two  coaling 
places,  as  they  exist  in  the  scheme  of  fort^ 
fied  coaling  ports  which  every  naval  nation 
should  frame  for  itself.  In  our  own  case, 
under  evident  future  conditiom,  such  dis- 
tance would  be  that  from  Honolulu  to  Guam, 
in  the  I..adrone8 — 3,500  miles.  The  ex'  »'l- 
lent  results  obtained  from  our  vessels  already 
in  commissioa,  embodying  as  they-  do  the 
tentative  erji'-ricTirp;^  of  other  conntrios,  as 
well  as  the  reflective  powers  of  our  own  de- 
signers, make  it  antecedently  probable  that 
lO.CHX)  and  12,000  tons  represent  the  ex- 
tremes of  normal  displacement  advantageous 
for  the  United  States  battle-ship.  When 
this  Hmitis  exceeded,  oteervation  of  foreign 
navies  goes  to  sliow  that  the  numbers  of  the 
fleet  will  be  diminished  and  its  aggregate  gun- 
power  not  increased — ^that  is,  ships  of  16,000 
tons  actually  have  little  more  gun-power  than 
those  of  10.<KM».  lioth  results  are  devia- 
tions from  the  ideal  of  the  battle  fleet  al- 
ready given.  In  the  United  States  navy 
the  tendency  huge  sliips  needs  to  be  par- 
ticularly watched,  for  we  have  a  tradition  in 
their  favor,  inherited  from  the  soccesaes  of 
our  heavy  frigates  in  the  early  years  of  this 


century.  It  must  be  recalled,  therefore, 
that  those  ships  were  me;uit  to  act  singly, 
but  that  long  experience  has  shown  that  for 
fleet  operations  a  mean  of  size  gives  greater 
aggregate  efficiency,  both  in  force  and  in 
precision  of  manoeover.  In  the  ImAUe-diip 
great  speed  is  distinctly  secondary  to  olfen- 
sive  power  and  to  coal  endurance. 

To  return  iiurn  a  long  digression.  KiLher 
Cuba  or  Porto  Rico  might,  in  an  ordinary 
ca.sc  of  war,  have  been  selected  as  the  tirst 
objective  of  the  United  States'  operations, 
with  very  good  reasons  for  either  clioiee. 
What  the  British  island  Santa  Lucia  is  to  Ja- 
maica, what  Martiniiiue  would  he  to  France, 
engaged  in  important  hostilities  in  the  t^arib- 
bean,  that,  in  measure,  Porto  Kico  is  to  Cuba, 
and  w;us  to  Spain.  To  this  was  due  the  gen- 
eral and  justihable  professional  expectation 
that  Cervera's  squadron  would  fint  make  for 
that  point,  although  the  anchorage  at  San 
Juan,  the  principal  port,  leaves  very  much 
to  be  desired  in  the  point  of  militaiy  security 
for  a  fleet  -  a  fact  that  will  call  for  cloae  and 
intelligent  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
fessional advisers  of  the  Navy  Department. 
But,  while  either  of  the  SpanlBh  Mands  wss 
thus  eligible,  it  would  have  been  (piite  out 
of  the  question  to  attempt  both  at  the  same 
time,  our  navy  being  only  equal  to  the  nom- 
inal force  of  Spain;  nor,  it  should  be  added, 
could  a  decided  superiority  over  the  latter 
have  justified  operations  against  both,  unless 
our  numbers  had  sufficed  to  overbear  the 
whole  of  the  hostile  war  fleet  at  lioth  points. 
To  have  the  greater  force,  and  then  to  di- 
vide it,  so  that  the  enemy  can  attack  either 
or  both  fractions  with  decisively  superior 
numbers,  is  the  acme  of  militarj'  stupidity; 
nor  is  it  the  less  stupid  because  in  practice 
it  has  been  frequmitly  done.  In  it  hss  often 
consisted  the  vaunted  operation  of  sur- 
rounding an  enemy,"  "  bringing  him  l)etween 
two  fireiB,"  and  so  forth  ;  pompous  and 
troublesome  combinations,  by  which  a  divided 
force,  that  could  perfectly  well  move  as  a 
whole,  htarU>  from  two  or  three  widt^ly  sepa- 
rated points  to  converge  upon  a  concentrated 
enemy,  permitting  him  meanwhilr  the  oppor- 
tunity, if  alert  enough,  to  strike  the  divisions 
in  detail. 

Having  this  obvious  consideration  in  mind, 
it  is  curious  now  to  recall  that  in  the  "  North 
American  Review,"  so  lately  as  February, 
1897,  appeared  an  article  entitled  "  Can  the 
T'nited  States  Afl'ord  to  Fight  Spain?"  by 
*'  a  Foreign  Naval  Officer  "—evidently,  from 
internal  indicatioiis,  a  Spaniard — ^in  which 

occurred  tins  brilliant  statement:  '*  For  the  , 
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purpo^Ji"^  of  nn  nUtxck  upon  Spain  in  the  West 
Indi(Mi,  the  Amt^rican  tleet  would  necessarily 
divide  itself  into  two  squadrons,  one  ostensi- 
bly destiiied  for  Porto  Rico,  the  other  for 
Cuba.  .  .  .  Spain,  before  attempting  to 
inflict  serious  damage  \i\nm  places  on  the 
American  coast,  would  certainly  try  to  cut 
off  the  connection  between  the  two  Ameri- 
can squadrons  (Operating  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  to  attack  each  separately."  The  remark 
illustrates  the  fool's  paradise  in  which  many 
Spaniards,  even  naval  officers,  were  living 
Ijefore  the  war,  as  is  evidenced  by  articles  in 
their  own  professional  periodicals.  To  attrib- 
ute such  folly  to  us  was  not  complimentary ; 
and  I  own  my  remarks,  upgn  first  reading  it, 
were  not  complimentary  to  the  writer's  pro- 
fessional competency. 

All  reasons  therefore  combined  to  direct 
the  first  movenmit  of  the  United  States  upon 
Caba,  and  upon  Coba  alone,  Iea\nng  Spain  in 
undisputed  po5?se?.*sion  of  such  advantajjef  a.s 
Porto  iiico  might  give.  But  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  points  for  tMadt^  were  not,  unluckily, 
the  only  two  considerations  forced  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Vnited  States.  Wc  havf  a 
very  long  coast-line,  and  it  was  notorious 
that  the  defenses  were  not  so  far  advanced, 
judged  by  modem  standards,  as  to  inspire 
perfect  confidence,  either  in  profe.ssional  men 
or  in  the  inhabitants.  By  some  of  the  latter, 
indeed,  were  displayed  evidences  of  panic  un- 
worthy of  men,  unmeasured,  irreflective,  and 
therefore  irrational ;  due  largely,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  to  that  false  jjospel  of  peace  which 
preaches  it  for  the  physical  comfort  and  ease 
of  mind  attendant,  and  in  its  argument 
against  war  strives  to  smother  righteous  in- 
dijrnation  or  noble  ideals  by  appealintj  to 
the  fear  of  loss  casting  the  pearls  of  peace 
before  the  swine  of  self-interest.  Bat  a 
popular  outcry,  whether  well  or  ill  founded, 
cannot  l>e  wholly  disregardeil  by  a  represent- 
ative government;  and  outside  of  the  dan- 
gers to  the  coast,  which*  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  cities  at  least,  were  probably  exag- 
gerated, there  \vas  certainly  an  opi)ortnnity 
for  an  enterprisnig  enemy  to  embairass  seri- 
ously the  great  coasting  trade  carried  on  un- 
der our  own  flag.  There  was  much  idle  talk, 
in  S[iain  and  elsewhere.  alv>ut  the  injury  that 
could  be  done  to  I'niled  States  commerce  by 
scattered  cruisers,  commerce-destroyers.  It 
was  overlooked  that  our  commerce  under  oar 
own  t!,iL:  is  inconsiderable — there  were  venr 
few  American  ships  abroad  to  be  captured. 
But  the  coasting  trade,  being  wholly  under 
our  own  tlag.  w*as,  and  remains,  an  extremely 
vulnerable  interest,  one  the  protection  of 


which  will  make  heavy  demands  upon  u«  in 
any  maritime  war.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  that 
that  interest  alone  will  suffer  by  its  own  hk- 
terruption.   The  bulky  cargoes  carried  lijrit 

cannot  be  transferred  to  the  coastwise  rail- 
roads, without  overtaxing  the  capacities  of 
the  latter;  all  of  which  means,  ultimately, 
increase  of  ooet  and  consequent  suffering  to 
the  consumer,  together  with  serious  injuTy 
to  all  related  industriea  dependent  upon  tbk 
traffic. 

Undw  these  combined  inflneneee  the  Unitei 

States  government  found  itself  confronted 
from  the  beginning  vnth  two  objects  of  mili- 
tary solicitude,  widely  divergent  one  fim 
the  other,  both  in  geographical  position  tad 
in  method  of  action  —namely,  the  attack  upon 
Cuba,  and  the  protection  of  its  own  shores. 
As  the  coast  defenses  did  not  inspire  confi- 
dence, the  navy  had  to  supplement  tbor 
weakness,  although  it  is  essentiany  an  of* 
fensive,  and  not  a  defensive.  orgTini^^tioD. 
Upon  this  the  enemy  counted  much  at 
firet.   "  To  defend  the  Atlantic  coasts  m 
case  of  war,"  wrote  a  Spanish  lieutenant 
who  had  been  naval  attai  he  in  \\'a.<hin;]:tv'TJ. 
'*  the  United  States  will  need  one  squadron 
to  protect  the  port  of  New  York  and  another 
for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    But  if  the  squadron 
which  it  now  possesses  is  devoted  to  the  de- 
fense of  New  York  (inciuding  i^ng  island 
isound),  the  coasts  of  the  (lulf  of  Mexico 
must  be  entirely  abandoned  and  left  at  the 
mercy  of  blockade  and  bombardment. "  (>nr 
total  force  for  the  order  of  battle,  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  the    Oregon,"  was  nominaU/ 
only  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and,  when 
divided  between  the  two  objects  named,  the 
halves  were  not  decisively  superior  to  the 
single  squadron  under  Cervera — which  also 
might  be  reinforced  by  some  of  the  amwred 
ships  then  in  Spain.  The  situation,  therefon?. 
was  one  that  is  not  infrequent,  but  always 
embarrassing :  a  double  purposie  and  a  singk; 
force,  which,  although  divisible,  ought  not  to 
be  divided. 

It  is  proper  here  to  say.  for  the  remark 
both  pertinent  and  most  important,  that  coast 
defenses  and  naval  force  are  not  iBterchaage- 
able  things ;  neither  are  they  opponents,  one 
M  the  other,  but  complementary.  The  one 
is  stationary,  the  other  mobile ;  and,  however 
perfect  in  itself  either  may  be,  the  other  is 
necessar)'  to  its  completeiieaB.  In  different 
nations,  the  relative  conseq-nence  ef  the  two 
may  vary.  In  Great  Britain,  w  hose  people  are 
fed  from  the  outside  world,  the  need  for  alfeet 
vastly  excee<ls  that  for  coast  defenses.  With 
us,  able  to  live  off  ourselvea,  there  is  moR 
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approach  to  parity.  Men  may  even  differ  as 
to  which  is  the  more  important;  but  such 
difference,  in  this  question,  which  is  purely 
Bulitaiy,  is  not  according  to  knowledge.  In 
equal  amounts,  mobile  offensive  power  is  al- 
ways, and  under  all  conditions,  more  effective 
to  the  mids  of  war  than  stationary  defensive 
power.  Why,  then,  provide  the  latter  ?  I5e- 
cause  mobile  force,  whatever  shape  it  take, 
ships  or  men,  is  limited  narrowly  as  to  the 
WMght  it  can  bear ;  whereas  stationary  force* 
generally,  being  tied  to  the  earth,  is  re- 
stricted in  the  same  direction  only  by  the 
ability  of  the  designer  to  cope  with  tho  cour 
ditiom;.  niven  a  fam  foundation,  which  prac- 
tically can  always  be  had,  and  there  is  no 
Umit  to  the  amount  of  armor— mere  defen- 
sive ontfit— he  it  wood»  stone,  Inricks,  or  iron, 
that  you  can  erect  upon  it :  neither  is  there 
any  limit  to  the  weight  of  guns,  the  offensive 
olement,  that  earth  can  h^ ;  only  they  will 
be  motionl'  c^un.^.  The  jtower  of  a  steam 
navy  to  move  is  practically  unfettered;  its 
ability  to  carry  weight,  whether  guns  or  ap- 
mor,  is  comparatively  very  small.  Fortifica- 
tions, on  the  contrary,  have  almost  unbounded 
power  to  bear  weight,  whereas  their  power 
to  move  is  nil ;  which  again  amoonts  to  say- 
ing that,  beinf^  chained,  they  can  put  forth 
offensive  power  only  at  arm's  length,  as  it 
were.  Thus  stated,  it  is  seen  that  these  two 
elanentB  of  sm  waif  are  ate  in  the  strictest 
sense  complementary,  one  poR<«essing  what 
the  other  has  not;  and  that  the  difference  is 
fondamental,  essential,  nnchangeable — not 
accidental  or  temporary.  Civen  local  con- 
ditions which  are  generally  to  be  found, 
grenter  power,  defenrive  am  oifemdve*  can 
be  establishal  in  permanent  works  than  can  be 
brought  to  the  s])ot  by  fleets.  When,  there- 
fore, circumstances  permit  ships  to  be 
sqnwdy  pitted  against  fortifications — not 
merely  to  pass  Bwiflly  by  them  it  is  only 
because  the  builders  of  the  shore  works  have 
not,  for  some  reason,  possibly  qmte  adequate, 
given  them  the  power  to  repel  attack  which 
they  might  have  had.  It  will  not  be  asserted 
that  there  are  no  exceptions  to  this,  as  to 
roost  general  rules ;  but  as  abroad  statement 
it  is  almo.st  uniwrsally  true.  '*  I  took  the 
liberty  to  observe,''  wrote  Nelson  at  the 
siege  of  Catvi,  when  the  commanding  general 
suggested  that  some  vessels  might  batter 
the  forts.  "  that  the  huHiness  of  laying  wood 
againsL  wail.s  was  much  altered  of  late." 
Precisely  what  was  in  his  mii^  when  he  said 
**  of  late."  dot's  not  appear:  hut  the  phrase 
itself  shows  that  the  conditions  which  induced 
aiqr  momentary  eqnalily  between  ships  and 


forts,  when  lirou<;ht  within  nunget  were  es< 
sentially  transient. 

As  seaports,  and  all  entrances  from  the 
sea,  are  rtationary,  it  follows  naturally  that 
the  arranfrements  for  their  defen.se  also 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  permanent  and  station- 
ary, fnr  as  soeh  thoy  are  strongest.  In- 
deed, unless  stationary,  thfy  are  apt  not  to 
be  permanent,  aa  was  conclusively  shown  in 
the  late  hostilities,  where  all  the  new  moni- 
tors, six  in  number,  intended  for  coast  de- 
fense, were  diverted  from  that  object  and 
despatched  to  distant  points ;  two  going  to 
Hanila,  and  stripping  the  Pacific  coast  of 
protection,  so  far  as  based  upon  them .  This 
is  one  of  the  essential  vices  of  a  system  of 
coast  defense  dependent  upon  ships,  even 
when  constructed  for  that  purpose;  they  are 
always  liable  to  be  withdrawn  by  an  emer- 
gency, real  or  fancied.  Upon  the  danger  of 
such  diversion  to  the  local  security  Nelson 
insisted,  when  charged  with  the  p^iard  of  the 
Thames  in  1 801 .  The  block  ships  (stationary 
batteries),  he  directed,  were  on  no  aeeonnt  to 
be  moved  for  any  mommitafy  advantage ;  for 
it  might  very  well  be  impossible  for  them  to 
regain  their  carefully  chosen  positions,  when 
wanted  there.  Our  naval  scheme  in  past 
years  has  been  seriotisly  damaged,  and  now 
suffers,  from  two  misleading  conceptions: 
one  tliat  a  navy  is  for  defense  primarily,  and 
not  for  offensive  war ;  the  other,  consequent 
mainly  upon  the  first,  that  the  monitor,  heinp: 
stronger  defensively  than  offensively,  and  of 
inferior  mobility,  was  the  best  type  of  war 
ship.  The  Civil  A\'ar.  lieing,  so  far  as  the 
sea  was  concerned,  essentially  a  coast  war, 
natorally  fostered  this  opinion.  The  moni- 
tor, in  smooth  water,  is  better  able  to 
stand  np  to  shore  jinms  than  ship.=;  are,  which 
present  a  larger  Uirj^ct :  but.  fur  all  that,  it  is 
more  vulnerable,  both  above  waterand  below, 
than  shore  guns  are,  if  these  are  properly  dis- 
tribute. It  is  a  hybrid,  neither  able  to  bear 
the  weight  that  f  ortificattottB  do,  nor  liaving 
the  mobility  of  ships ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  a 
poor  gtm-platform,  in  a  sea-way. 

There  is  no  sayiiij^  of  Napoleon's  known  to 
the  writer  more  pregnant  of  the  whole  art 
and  practice  of  war  than  this,  "  Exclusiveness 
of  purpose  is  the  secret  of  great  successes 
ana  of  great  operations."  If,  therefore,  in 
maritime  war,  you  wish  perniancnt  defenses 
for  your  coasts,  rely  exclusively  upon  sta- 
tionary works,  if  the  conditions  admit,  not 
npon  floating  batteries  which  have  the  weak* 
nesses  of  .^hips.  If  yon  wish  (tffensive  war 
carried  on  vigorously  upon  the  seas,  rely  ex- 
clusively upon  ships  that  have  theflj^|^|^y  Go6gle 
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of  ships  and  not  of  floating  batteries.  We 
had  in  the  recent  hostilities  26,000  tons  of 
shipping  sealed  up  in  monitors,  of  company 
tively  recent  constructMMV  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific.  There  was  not  an  hour, 
from  first  to  last,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
we  mmM  not  gladly  haw  exehanged  tlw 
whole  six  lor  two  battieHBhips  of  leas  aggre> 


gate  displacement;  and  that  although,  from 
the  weakness  of  the  Spanish  defenses,  we 
were  able  to  hug  pretty  closely  most  parts 
of  the  Cuban  coast.  Had  the  S(>anish  guns 
at  Santiago  kept  our  fleet  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance, we  should  have  lamented  still  mors 
bitterly  the  policy  which  gave  us  sluggiBb 
mooitoni  for  mobUe  battle-ships. 


THE  NIGHT  AFTER  SAN  JUAN. 

STORIES  OF  THE  WOUNDED  ON  TU£  FIELD  AND  IN  THE  UOSPITAL. 

By  Stkfhkn  Jio.N.sAU 


S  we  gazed  upon  it  from  afar, 
the  charge  of  the  two  gal- 
lant infantry  brigades  up  the 
slopes  leading  to  the  heights 
where  the  San  Juan  fort  was 
perched  resembled  nothing 
80  much  as  a  great  wave  sweeping  slowly 
in  from  the  sea.  Before  our  eyes,  in  some 
places,  the  great  wave  grew  smaller  and 
thinner,  and  now  and  again  would  subside 
and  seemed  abovt  to  dissolve  altogether,  as 
though  rohljed  of  all  its  force  and  impetus 
by  the  ragged  reefs.  It  seemed  even,  for 
moments,  as  though  the  waves  must  fall  back, 
our  thin,  broken  line  recede,  for  the  impos- 
sible had  been  attempted,  and  the  fire  that 
came  from  the  blockhouse  was  more  than 
flesh  and  blood  could  stand  agunst.  Still 
the  Hcattert'*!  bunches  of  men  kept  moving 
wearily  up  the  hill,  with  their  necks  stretched 
out  eagerly  and  dragging  their  lagging 
bodies.  I^ut  tiie  little  clomps  of  bine  which 
did  not  advance,  which  could  not  move,  the 
heaiKi  of  dead  and  wounded,  which  in  their 
bine  clothhig  stood  out  so  strikingly  against 
the  green  back^^rcnind  of  the  jungle  grasses, 
were  growing  more  numerous  with  every 
smokeless  volley  that  came  fnm  the  block- 
house. 

Truly,  at  this  crisis,  it  seeme<l  as  though 
the  blue  waves  would  not  reac  h  the  hilltop, 
as  though  the  men  who  had  fallen  upon  the 
slopes  had  fallen  in  vain.  Then  the  bugle  nott^ 
"  to  the  charge  *'  was  heard  again,  over  the 
valley  and  up  the  hill ;  three  of  the  buglers  of 
the  Sixth  Infantry  alone,  gave  their  last  dying 
breath  to  thi.s  trumpet  c  all,  which  shall  never 
die  away  in  the  memory  of  their  conntiy- 
It  was  hoard  agidn  and  agiia,  above 


the  unceasing  "  rup  rup"  of  the  regular, 
almost  mechanical  musketry  fire  that  came 
sweeping  down  from  the  Spanish  position. 
And  with  this  inspiration,  in  one  place,  right 
by  the  fort,  the  human  wave  rose  and  ran 
out  into  a  point.  You  could  count  on  the 
fingers  of  your  hand  the  brave  men  who  were 
leading  it.  and  even  as  yon  counted  they  grew 
fewer,  the  arms  of  some  going  wildly  iij)  in 
the  air  as  they  fell.  Then,  with  a  weak  and 
tired  cheer,  half  a  dosen  men  came  out  upon 
the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  blockhouse, 
looking  strangely  tall  against  the  sky  line. 
I  expected  to  see  them  mowed  down,  they 
were  so  pitifully  few,  but  the  Spaniards  had 
fled.  In  no  instance  did  our  line  come  into 
closer  contact  with  the  retreating  Spaniards 
than  from  100  to  150  jrwds,  and  I  am  afraid 
the  artists  who  have  pictured  the  scene 
differently  have  succumbed  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  draw  the  eonventiooal  scene  of  a 
hand-to-hand  conflict,  and  I  am  sure  they 
iiave  failed  to  represent  things  as  they  wwe. 

A  I'ltlVATK  (»F  THL  .SIXTH. 

The  leader  of  this  thin  and  scattered  line, 
this  forlorn  hope  that  persisted  in  advancing 

through  the  leaden  hail,  was  Lieutenant  Ord 
-  of  a  family  that  has  given  many  a  brave- 
soldier  to  our  country,  but  n(me  braver  lh;in 
he.  There  raced  with  him,  running  neck 
and  neck  the  gauntlet  of  death,  a  color- 
bearer  of  the  Sixteenth  infantry,  carrying 
his  great  flag  nnftirled  to  the  battle  breese; 
a  private  of  th.'  Sixth  Infantrj';  and  a  little 
tlut*»-player  of  the  Sixth— a  l>oy  of  sixtwn, 
looking,  however,  barely  fourteen,  w  ho,  when 
the  regiment  came  out  of  the  jnggflM^oog 
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colors  of  the  regiment  were  uncapped  and  all 
made  ready  for  the  assault,  had  been  ordered 
back  to  the  hospital,  but  had  concluded  to 
remain  with  the  "  other  fellows,"  as  he  told 
me.  The  young  private  of  the  Sixth  was  an 
Ohio  boy  who  joined  the  regiment  just  be- 
fore it  left  Fort  Thomas  for  the  war.  He 
ran  by  Ord's  side,  the  first  on  the  rush  line 
throughout  the  terrible  climb,  only  to  fall 
about  twenty  yards  short  of  the  crest  of  the 
WU.  A  deadly  pallor  spread  over  his  face, 
and  Ord,  who  had  turned  to  one  side  in  an- 
swer to  a  faint  cry  from  his  brave  com- 
panion, saw  that  the  wound  was  a  mortal 
one.  "My  poor  fellow,"  he  said,  for  the 
moments  they  had  lived  together  during  the 
charge  had  Iwund  them  with  bonds  of  steel. 
"  My  poor  fellow,  I  can  do  nothing  for 
yon." 

"  I  didn't  call  you  back  for  anything  like 
that,  Lieutenant.  I'm  done  for.  But  I 
thought  you'd  better  take  my  steel  nippers; 
there  may  be  still  another  wire  fence  beyond 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  I  won't  be  there  to 
cut  it  for  you." 

In  a  few  minutes  he  died  where  he  had 
fallen,  but  not  before  he  had  heard  the  bugle 
"otes  that  called  upon  our  scattered  men  to 
^mble  in  the  V)lockhou8e  and  the  trenches 
that  they  had  wrested  from  the  Spaniards, 


and  not  before  his  eyes  had  seen  the  Stars 
and  Strii>e8  waving  over  the  Spanish  fort. 
And  in  one  thing  more  his  death  was  merci- 
ful :  he  never  knew  that  the  young  officer 
whom  he  worshiped  with  pure,  unselfish  idol- 
atry had  fallen,  like  himself,  in  the  hour  of 
victory,  and  lay  there  stiff  and  cold,  not  fifty 
yards  away. 

**  IT  WAS  A  MAN." 

A  fat  sergeant  creeping  cautiously  along 
upon  his  hands  and  knees  came  in  to  my 
bomb-proof  hollow,  and  asked  me  if  I  had 
any  grub  in  my  haversack  or  water  in  my 
canteen  to  spare.  And  when  I  gave  him  the 
canteen  mechanically,  he  shook  it.  and  hear- 
ing how  little  water  there  was  left,  gave  it 
back  to  me  and  began  to  lecture.  "  You're 
a  pretty  soldier,"  he  said,  '*  giving  away 
your  canteen  with  just  enough  water  in  it  to 
cook  coffee  with ;  it  may  be  a  long  time  before 
you  get  any  more  water,  and  you  had  better 
keep  that." 

But  I  didn't;  I  drank  it.  All  the  talk 
about  water  had  made  me  thirsty.  And, 
after  all,  I  did  not  come  out  so  badly ;  the 
sergeant's  talk  of  cooking  coffee  was  purely 
fantastic  there  was  very  little  coffee  cooked 
until  the  white  flag  went  up  on  the  3d,  and 
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of  thnsp  who  atlpnijited  it,  many  paid  for 
their  temerity  witii  their  lives,  i  now  fol- 
lowed the  sergeant,  on  hands  and  knees,  to 
the  \\lt\v  hollow  in  the  hill  where  he  and  his 
comjuinions,  a  mixed  crowd  of  men  from  one 
cavalry  and  three  infantry  regiments,  were 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  intrenching 
tools*  N\hi(  h  never  came.  They  talked  about 
grub,  torn  coats,  broken  shoes  and  pickaxes, 
just  as  if  they  had  not  come  oat  unscathed 
from  the  most  deadly  charge  that  American 
troops  ever  engaged  in.  And  I  listened  all 
ears  and  attention,  but  they  coald  not  qoite 
hold  my  attention,  because  of  an  uncanny 
thing  that  lay  there  upon  the  ground  about 
six  feet  away.  When  the  sergeant  anw  that 
my  eyes  were  riveted  upon  it,  his  gaze  shifted 
unnasily  from  it  to  me.  and  then  the  conver- 
sation began  to  flag.  1  look  at  it  again,  it 
seems  to  be  a  door-mat,  all  smeared  with 
blood  and  gore ;  then  the  door- mat  seL-ms  to 
be  covere<l  with  the  Spanish  uniform,  i  1  at 
last  1  spring  to  my  feet  and  say,  "  Wiiai  is 
tluit,  Seiieeant  ?  Why,  it  moves ! " 

"  It's  a  man.  or  it  was  a  man."  The  ser- 
geant shifts  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  and 
glances  from  one  of  his  comrades  to  another ; 
but  the  w  hule  di-tachment look  a  little  sheep- 
iah  and  out  of  countenance.  I'^inally,  one  man 
spoke  up:  "  No,  it  wasn't  a  man,"  he  said; 
"  it  was  a  murdering,  cowardly  scoundrel. 
He  was  lying  wounded  on  the  edge  of  the 
trench  where  he  bad  fallen  in  attempting  to 
escape,  when  Lientonant  Ord  of  onr  company 
ran  past  lurn  toward  the  blot  khou.'^e ;  and 
seeing  that  the  fellow  would  be  killed  by  the 
fire  from  liis  own  men,  he  turned  to  two  of 
us  and  said,  '  Take  that  Spaniard,  and  cany 
him  behind  the  blockhouse,  out  of  tht*  fire.' 
The  scoundrel  listened,  then  pulling  out  a 
pistol,  he  poked  it  in  onr  lientonant's  face 
and  blew  out  his  brains,  killing  on  the  spot 
the  brave  boy  that  we  had  htcn  followin;^  all 
the  day,  who,  even  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory, had  thought  how  he  might  save  the 
?:conndr(.'l's  life.  The  Spaniard  then  fell  back 
smiling  like  a  devil,  but  I  reckon  we  knocked 
that  expression  out  of  his  face.  Yes,  that's 
him,  though  his  own  mother  would  not  know 
him ;  we  clubbed  him  to  death  with  the  butts 
of  our  rifles." 

THE  U1TLE  FLUTE-FLAYER  AGAIK. 

When  I  crept  on,  I  foand  the  little  floto- 

player  sitting  by  young  Ord's  body,  at  the 
place  whore  we  afterwards  buried  him,  by  the 
trenches  which  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry 
subsequently  occupied.  The  little  chap,  a 


gray-eyed,  freckled-face  boy,  sat  at  the  feet 
of  theofllcer  for  whose  approving  smile  he  bad 
shown  such  conrai^e  that  day.  Then  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Sixth  came  by,  and  in  all  kindness, 
lor  it  was  no  place  for  children,  scolded  the 
boy  and  ordered  him  back  to  the  hospital. 
And  then  the  little  fellow  told  how  it  had 
happened . 

"  I  was  going  back,"  he  said;  **  1  wanted 
to  go  back  to  the  hospital  and  look  after  GoU 

onel  Egbert  when  he  fell  wounded,  and  I 
was  doii^  no  good  at  the  front,  for  my  flute 
is  ndnedwith  the  mnd  and  the  rain.  But 
just  as  I  started  back  I  heard  Mr.  (>rd  say, 
*  Now  all  the  boys  who  is  brave  will  follow 
me;  all  the  boys  who's  brave,  follow  me!' 
and  then  he  rushed  ahead,  and  kept  that  up 
for  'l)out  half  an  hour,  restinp^  a  little  while, 
and  then  rushing  ahead.  And  every  time  he 
started  up,  he  would  shout  back,  *  Now,  all 
the  boys  who's  brave  will  follow  me!'  So 
all  the  boys  followed  him,  and  as  I  was  lighter 
I  got  farther  ahead  than  most.'* 

"  Weren't  you  afraid,  sonny?**  inquired 
the  officer,  grinning  with  delight. 

I  was  very  fearful,  sir,  but  I  wasn't 
afraid." 

While  we  were  talking,  a  colonel  of  cavalry 
came  riding  up  the  hill  as  far  as  he  could  go, 
and  then  dismountiitg  came  on  on  foot.  His 
face  was  stem  and  ashen,  with  the  look  of  a 
man  who  has  seen  his  son  die  at  his  side  not 
an  hour  before,  lie  listened  to  the  little 
flute-player,  and  smiled  with  pleasore  at  the 
boy's  brave  answer.  *'  Ah,  yes,**  he  said, 
*'  there  are  many  brave  boys  left,  and  you 
will  make  a  good  soldier  some  day,"  and  pat- 
ting the  little  fellow  on  the  shoiiMer»  be  went 
on.* 

TBS  WOUNDED  IN  THE  JUNGLE. 

After  the  rain  and  during  the  hour  of  dark- 
ness before  the  moon  rose,  in  all  the  fullness 
of  itii  warm  tropical  beauty,  over  the  battle- 
field, the  wounded,  who  had  been  crouching 
lieliiml  the  })ush.'s  near  which  tliey  fell  or  in 
the  little  dressing-stations  directly  behind 
the  firing  line,  where  they  had  been  cared 
for  as  £Br  as  the  devotion  of  their  comrades 
and  the  courage  of  the  surgeons  and  the  hos- 
pital stewards  could  supply  the  absolute  want 
of  proper  medical  and  surgical  supplies,  were 
placrd  on  Mank*  ts  caked  with  mud  and  wet 
from  the  recent  rain,  and  carried  down  the 
hillside  under  a  dropping  Are  from  the  enemy, 
and  hack  along  the  forest  road  which  led 

•  Tlic  la*t  1  hcanl  of  iXrn  >uuug  fluto-plRTcr  he  ww»  vetj  III 
wiUi  Uie  (cvtT  M  McMiUuik;  It  be  liM.  I  bcliwr*,  wHh  tbt 
fxnk,  colonel.  Uiat  *e  Ust  bM      •  *T5y§ff^  by  GoOglC 
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from  the  foot  of  the  heights  to  San  Juan  pital  and  which  at  times  reemed  to  be  di- 

Creek.    Here,  under  the  shelter  of  a  high  rected  upon  it. 

bank,  the  central  emergency  hospital  had  Of  course,  in  view  of  the  perilous  situation 

been  in  operation  throughout  the  long  and  which  the  two  divisions  now  occupie<l  upon  the 

bloody  day.    The  place  was  perhaps  badly  crest  of  the  hill,  and  the  great  anxiety  which 

chosen,  but  there  was  no  time  during  the  day  was  felt  at  headquarters  for  the  safety  of 

of  battle  to  change.    Several  of  the  surgeons  the  whole  army,  and  the  preparations  which 

were  killed  here,  and  not  a  few  of  the  attend-  had  to  be  made  against  the  expected  night 


AJMit  hompital  ntar  B  Cantf,  Mrtetty  btkind  tht  firing  lint.   From  a  ttHott  gmph  klndlif  loaned  fc»  *»<•  Chltngn  ••  Krcanl.'' 


ants,  picked  off  by  Spanish  sharpshooters,  attack  of  the  Spaniards  to  drive  our  men  back 

to  whom  it  seemed  that  the  red  cross  which  and  retake  their  lost  position,  the  search  for 

flew  over  the  hospital  station,  and  which  was  the  dead  and  the  wounded  this  evening  had 

worn  by  those  who  were  charged  with  the  to  be  confined  to  a  very  limited  area,  and 

care  of  the  wounded,  was  indeed  a  shining  was  only  as  thorough  as  the  shortness  of  the 

and  attractive  mark  and  one  rather  sought  time  for  which  men  could  be  spared  from  the 

after  than  avoided.    Hut,  of  course,  appear-  colors  permitted.    The  jungle  and  the  great 

ances  may  have  been  deceptive,  and  the  whole  fields  of  long  grass  were  not  searched,  and 

valley  may  have  been  swept  with  the  fire  thus  many  of  the  wounded  were  not  discov- 

which  proved  so  destructive  about  the  hos-  ered  until  the  following  day,  and  quite  anum- 
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ber,  in<it'<Hl,  not  until  the  armistice  was  de- 
clared, un  the  third  day  after  the  battle, 
when  the  men  had  time  to  ransack  the  hill- 
side ami  tlu'  valley  for  the  mi;---:nf^.  And 
there  were  some  those  who  had  the  strength 
when  the7  fell  to  crawl  thtxmgh  the  cactud, 
the  Spanish  bayonet,  and  all  manner  of  prickly 
and  trailing  plants  into  the  deeper  and  more 
protected  recesses  of  the  jun^de  who  were 
never  disoovered  at  all  until  days,  many  days, 
had  passed ;  and  the  gathering  of  the  vultures 
told  where  some  poor  fellow  had  died  with- 
out care  and  without  food,  of  his  wounds  dr 
from  star^'ation.  Of  such  an  one,  when  his 
place  of  hidinj;  was  discovered,  there  was, 
ujs  a  rule,  (luly  left  a  whitened  skeleton  and 
pieces  (I t' t he  uniform  he  had  worn.  The  last 
restiri^'-place  of  not  a  few  was  never  discov- 
ered ut  all. 

I  helieve  I  am  giving  a  moderate  estimate 
when  I  say  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  men 
wounded  on  July  Ist  received  no  attention 
and  were  not  brought  back  to  the  division 
hospital  until  the  afternoon  of  July  3d.  This 
night  W(?  knew  nothing,  and  had  not  the 
slightest  suspicion,  of  how  numerous  the  un- 
diwovered  womided  were.  Those  that  had 
l)een  discovered  and  brought  back  to  the 
dressing-station  by  the  creek  were  far  more 
numerous  than  even  those  who  had  followed 
the  battle  most  closely  ha<l  anticipated. 
Shortly  after  sunset  ;i  loni;  train  of  army 
wagons,  which,  in  default  of  ambulances, 
were  to  carry  the  wonoded  back  to  the  di- 
vision  hospital  and  t<»  Sihoney,  oanie  rattling 
up  to  the  dre.s8ing-.station,  and  here  were 
loaded  with  the  sadly  moaning  and  pitifully 
mutilated  UAwA  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  the  ^'allant  eharjje.  To  the  sonj^  of  the 
shrapnel  and  the  crackling  sound  of  the  Mau- 
ser bullets,  as  they  tore  their  way  through 
the  jungle,  and  atnid  the  sharp,  exploding 
report*?  overhead,  which  gave  rise  to  the  be- 
lief among  our  men  that  the  Si)aniards  were 
using  explosive  bullets,*  the  wounded  were 
taken  out  of  tht;  improvised  litters  nj'on 
which  they  had  been  brought  down,  loaded 
into  the  springless  army  wasons,  and  started 
down  the  trail,  where  for  many  a  mile  they 
were  potted  at  by  shar^hootere,  and  were, 
indeed,  for  a  considerable  distance  well  within 
the  range  of  the  fire  of  the  Spanish  riflemen 
in  their  tr»»nrh<'f?. 

Only  al)oul  iiali"  of  the  wouruk-d  ineii  who 

•  Tlifoe  r>  iM>rt>'  whirli  ^•<iiiiiiii-.l  imi  miii  Ii  I(kc  c^piiwlvc  l>ii!- 
Ii  t»  w  iTr  il<"i l.t|r»<n  CM  1  iii<-<l  •>>  ttit'  H<-(<iiriitioii  Ok-  i  i<\> 
IKT  jjii  kct  fr<iHi  llic  buUi  I  in  luiiJ  air.    Tlx-  h|«iiiliiril»  li  n 

rntftli:  no   >v<'  <lkl  of  their*.     U       llouhll<^  nnly  nhhIIx  r 

«>mii|iit'  of  li«>w  iiii«H|iuiinlWI  hiith  iinni<n  wvrv  mIUi  the 
(•licit  o(  tlw  vnwll'lwn^     tnjeeiorjr  liliM. 


were  discovered  this  eveninjj  had  been  brmigfht 
back  to  the  dresainK-Htation,  wlieu  the  mooa 
rose  above  the  dark  forest  line  and  lit  up 
thi  1>  iftlefield  and  the  hei^^hts  uf  San  Juan 
as  clearly,  and,  indeed,  more  clearly  than 
day,  for  there  was  now  not  the  dazzling  force 
and  the  confusing  mirage  of  the  pitiless  sun- 
light to  blind  the  sight.  The  majority  of 
these  nieu  had  had  their  wounds  liressed 
where  they  fell,  or  soon  after  falling,  with 
the  first-aid  bandages.  Thero  were  ver}-  U-\\ 
indeed  to  whom  it  had  been  possible  to  give 
any  further  attention  than  this,  as  the  regi« 
mental  surgeons,  for  want  of  transportation, 
had  been  unable  to  bring  their  medical  chests, 
and  those  who  were  best  provided  carried  with 
them  only  small  pocket  cases.  Under  these 
f  irr  umstance<?,  then,  the  distribution  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  first-aid  bandages,  which  had 
taken  place  several  days  before,  was  a  great 
hles.Hin^'.  and  iindoul>tedly  saved  many  lives. 

When  the  lirst-aid  bandages  were  applied, 
the  wounded  man  and  those  who  helped  him 
were,  as  a  rule,  under  fire,  which  made  any 
but  the  most  stimmary  methods  of  wound- 
dressing  quite  impossible.  Fortunately  these 
bandages,  so  simple  and  practical,lent  them- 
selves  excellently  well  to  this  proce<liire. 
The  first  thing  the  soldiers  or  the  hospital 
attendant*  would  do  when  they  came  upon  a 
wounded  man  was,  in  the  case  of  a  wound  in 
the  body,  to  tear  off  his  shirt,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  wound  in  the  leg,  tear  off  his  trousers, 
and  then  wrap  around  the  wound  the  first-aid 
bandajje. 

The  wound-dressers  were  generally  in  such 
haste,  and  the  wounded  men  usually  so 
helpless  to  assist  in  any  way,  and  their  shirt* 
and  trousers  w  rotten  from  the  drenching 
rains  m  which  they  had  been  worn  without 
change  day  or  night,  that  the  taking  off  of 
the  clothint^  was  literally  what  I  call  it  — 
tearing,  and  the  garment  came  otf  so  rent  as 
to  be  quite  useless  for  further  wear.  Conse- 
quently the  soldiers  were  carried  half-naked, 
or.  if  tliry  had  l>een  wounded  in  lioth  the 
body  and  the  lower  limbs,  as  was  so  fre- 
quently the  case,  entirely  naked,  to  the  army 
wa^^^ms  and  so  down  to  the  hospital,  where 
there  was  not  a  scrap  of  clothing  or  bedding 
forthcoming  lo  cover  them  with.  Those 
who  were  stnp}»ed  in  this  way  during  the 
daytime  were  baked  and  blistered  by  the 
fierce  sunlight,  only  to  shiver  with  the  pene- 
trating cold  and  dampness  after  the  rain 
had  cea.Med  to  fall  and  when  the  chill  night 
came  on. 

Knowing  tJiat  he  was  totally  unprepared 

to  clothe  or  cover  the  wounded  that  would  , 
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probably  be  brought  in,  the  chief  surgeon  of  showing  how  far  a  wounded  man  can  hobble 

the  corps  issued  an  order,  the  evening  before  .  to  get  out  of  the  zone  of  fire.   The  whistling 

the  battle,  that  all  wounded  men  should  be  bullets  approaching  the  lair  where  they  lay 

brought  in  with  their  blankets,  halves  of  wounded  often  proved  an  almost  miraculous 

shelter-tents,  and  ponchos,  when  possible,  tonic  to  their  relaxe4  energies.    I  saw  one 

This  was  certainiy  a  step  in  the  right  direo-  man  who  was  seriously  wounded  indeed,  and 

tion,  even  if  it  was  but  a  frank  confession  who  had  been  unable  or  had  thought  he  was 

by  the  authorities  that  no  preparation  had  iin:iMe  to  raise  -a  finfjer  for  the  two  preceding 

been  made  by  them  for  the  emergency  which  hours,  get  up  and  walk  resolutely  for  two 

it  cannot  be  said  was  suddenly  thrust  upon  miles,  straight  away,  when  a  shrapnel  shell 

than,  but  which  they  might  have  foreseen  burst  over  the  bush  under  which  he  was  en- 

and  shouM  h;ivt>  h -f  n  preparing  against  for  joying  shelter  from  the  sun,  but  not  from 

many  weeks  previous.    While  the  attending  the  bullets. 

soldiers,  realizing  how  serious  for  their  In  an  army  ambulance  each  man  has  his 
wounded  comrades  it  would  be  to  have  to  own  berth  or  section,  TSfy  much  after  the 
lie  in  the  hospitals  uncovered  to  wind  and  plan  of  our  sleeping-cars.    These  berths  rise 
weather,  made  great  efforts  to  find  their  tier  above  tier  and  row  after  row.  Travel- 
packs,  these  efforts  were  not  often  success-  ing  in  one  is  not  the  acme  of  comfort,  still 
fol,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  wounded  itis  the  best  that  civilization  can  do  for  men 
reache<i  the  hospital  half  naked,  and  had  cngaj^ed  in  the  savapje  {^ame  of  war.  At 
thereafter  only  the  coverinj^  and  the  bedding  least  they  cannot  be  overcruwded,  each  man 
which  their  comrades  and  the  hospital  at-  has  hib  allotted  place,  and  no  one  can  en- 
tendanta  were  able  to  "  rustle"  for  them,  croach  upon  it.   But  we  now  had  in  use  only 
and  this  was  little  enouj^h  and  not  seldom  three  ambulances,  and  the  army  wagon,  our 
nothin*^  at  all.    Had  the  ambulances  been  substitute,  offered  no  such  safef^ard  against 
at  hand  wiiich  we  left  in  Tampa  or  upon  the  overcrowdmg.    The  wagons  were,  of  course, 
trsasports,  ambuhmoes  without  which  it  is  large  and  roomy,  but  t^re  were  no  sectionB 
reasonable  to  suppose — at  least  we  had  sup-  or  compartments,  nothing  for  the  poor,  jos- 
posed — no  civilized  power  would  enter  upon  tied  patient  to  hang  on  to  as  the  springless 
an  aggressive  war,  much  less  upon  a  cam-  vehicle  jolted  over  the  rugged  road ;  and  the 
paign  in  which  we  had  the  advantage  of  siding  and  flooring  of  the  wagons  were  rough 
choosing  both  our  own  time  and  the  field  of  and  splintered  by  the  weight  of  the  heavy 
operations,  the  outrageous  treatment  which  barrels,  the  cartridge  boxes,  and  the  other 
our  wounded  suffered  and  the  barbarous  heavy  freight  that  they  had  carried  this  very 
seenea  which  we  were  called  upon  to  witness  day.   In  consequence,  many  a  wounded  man 
Vfotk  this  and  the  following  days  would  nevw  was  taken  out  covered  with  splinters,  w  hich 
have  occurred.  had  penetrated  deep  into  his  flesh,  intlictijig 
The  w  uunded  men  were  brought  down  from  uncomfortable  and  in  some  instances  serious 
the  firing  line  in  every  conceivable  and  make-  wounds. 

^V\h  way.    Some  were  carried  lying  limp,  The  way  in  which  the  human  freight  was 

like  (  lay.  in  wet  blankets,  which  ^.vnv  -avA  ln:iHr  ]  into  the  great,  bam  lik  ^  wa{j;ons  left 

then  would  tear,  throwing  the  wounded  upon  nothing  to  be  desired.    Where  the  wounded 

the  ground.    Others  came  pick-a-back  upon  had  brought  blankets  with  them,  these  were 

ih-  shoulders  of  their  comrades.    Very  few  tucked  about  them  to  break  as  far  as  p<»8i- 

\mt-i-i\  came  in  the  stretchers  especially  in-  ble  the  joltin^^  of  the  unbending  axles;  and, 

tended  for  this  purpose,  for  notwithstanding  at  least  for  tlie  tirst  part  of  the  eveninjj  and 

their  lightness  and  varied  utility,  in  the  ter-  before  it  was  suspected  how  very  heavy  our 

riltly  trying  march  up  fkom  the  sea,  the  offi-  losses  had  been,  an  effort  was  made  to  give 

c^T^i  had  Vmen  unable  to  prevent  the  soldiers  each  man  all  the  room  that  his  condition  re- 

from  abandoning  the  ffreat  majority  of  them,  quired.    Those  who  were  so  weak  as  not  to 

So  very  thin  was  our  tiring  line,  and  so  loath  be  able  to  sit  up  were  allotted  plenty  of  room 

««re^e  officers  to  spare  rifles  from  it  when  to  lie  down  in,  and  those  who  could  sit  up 

the  attack  was  expected  at  any  moment,  that  and  lean  against  the  boarding  of  the  wagons 

not  a  few  of  the  wounded,  and  many  with  very  were  jriven,  it  seemed,  am])le  elbow  and  knee 

serious  wounds,  were  compelled  to  hobble  room  in  which  to  stretch  out  their  weary 

down  quite  alone  and  unassisted  flrom  the  limbs  when  cramped, 

front,  reaching  the  dressing-station  often  In  this  plight,  which  at  the  moment  did 

in  ;i  st;tte  of  complete  exhaustion.    I  saw  not  seem  too  horrible,  we  saw  the  waf^nn 

several  amusing  instances,  during  the  day,  train  of  wounded  start  out  upon  the . journev 
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of  about  four  miles  to  the  hospital,  which 
many  a  man  now  dead  would  have  survived 
had  the  journey  been  made  with  more  suit- 
able tranflportation  and  under  more  civilized 
circumstances.  The  trail  leadinj^  back  to 
Siboney,  for  such  it  is,  though  set  down  upon 
the  Spanish  maps  as  a  royal  road,  vm  washed 
out  in  many  places  by  the  tropical  rains  that 
were  now  falling,  and  in  others  was  so  over- 
grown with  weeds  that  it  scarcely  deserved 
to  be  di^niified  even  with  the  name  of  trail. 
Certainly  in  many  places  it  was  very  obscure. 
There  were  four  creeks  to  be  crossed  be- 
tween the  tront  and  the  division  hospital, 
and  these  creeks  the  corps  of  en^jineers  had 
failed  to  bridj^e,  thouj^h  they  made  repeated, 
but  most  unsuccessful,  attempts  to  do  so.* 

The  army  wagons  were  fn-rfectly  bare  and 
empty.  T'pon  neither  tin •  sidf-boarding  nor 
the  flooring  were  there  divisions  or  cross- 
bars by  which  a  passenger  coold  retaUi  his 
position  when  the  wajjons  tilted  forward  or 
backward  and  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
as  they  did  every  fifty  paces  owing  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  rugged  road.  This  was 
terrible  enoujjh,  because  of  the  most  acute 
suffering  it  caused  to  the  wounded,  but  it 
was  mneh  worse  when  the  wagons,  driven 
blindly  in  the  darkness  over  an  almost  unex- 
plored trail,  plunged  forward  down  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  and  after  many  a  delay,  caused 
by  the  balking  of  the  mules  and  the  heavy 
mire,  were  driven  at  a  gallop  up  the  other 
side. 

It  was  at  a  ford  a  mile  back  from  the 

dressin^-.^tation,  where  we  waited  and  filled 
our  dry  canteens  with  water,  that  1  first  real- 
ised the  suffering  which  the  absence  of  proper 
transptnrtation  entailed  upon  the  wounded. 
Here  it  was  that  I  began  to  understand  that 
the  men  whom  I  had  heard  crying  out,  as  we 
passed  them  on  the  dark  trail,  "  Stop,  stop! 
For  God's  sake,  let  nn'  f^i-i  out  and  die  in  the 
grass!  "  were  not  delirious.  l)ut  in  conscious 

•  Had  the  biiii'liiik:  of  Uiw  briilj.  ••  In'-  u  left  fi>r  liiilf  a  day 
to  •di-taUof  MkhiKiiii  iainberin<  i:.  u'lo  xM'rewvll  n'pnwiiltil 
in  (III*  Mlrhl(ran  n-uiinent*.  or  to  a  Itiw  fr<>iitii-n>itii'n  of  the 
n-i;iiL>r<.  thr  )>riil|.''^  uiiald  bsTV  been  built,  anit  t;<><xl  l>ri<1i;i-« 
t<Ki :  liiit  <if  i'lmif  lliiDWM  MFtlnxt  all  prirefioist  nniK-rUiwI 
by  1{><1  r:i|«-.  hriiiu  liriw  on,  ttif  riii;iiii'  r  iiftl<-.  n«  k<  |it 
biilMiKi;  hMi!i,Tx  mi  |iii|>it.  nt)>l  Ihr  •  iii-iiH-.  r  -ilili. t«  k"-|.t  tr>  • 
inK  to  n-iili/«'  lliiw  M-u  iililic  aloIl^trM-llnn  In  w<>«i<l.  IJut  tlio 
limy  iiiu-  of  th««c  altomMed  Ibal  <  un»-  at  all  near  romiilctinii, 
I  MW  full  down  under  It*  own  »<-u'lit.  Every  t'<i'i  that  was 
dnwn  thr<>ii):h  thi*»e  creeka  fliicli  hi  the  mod  »t  thr  iHinmn. 
■nd  all  Iriiftlr  iJMT  Ihr  road  had  to  ho  <«iif«iMTidf<l  fur  ln>iir«  nl 
■  Umcwliilr  a  luiMiilion  nf  nxn  u ndci  liitii  ilic  uiiirr  hikI 
lll"Cani«"  tliiiri'iiL'li  V  <  ill  out.     A  III 

wbra,  as  niu>  041  oheii  ili<-  niM-.  the  b<iit>im  of  the  fonN  uutt 
rovrml  Willi  K***!  cratiii<-  tixiiKlrfu,  llir  iaaB»Ulcml  artillcrv 
liorww mm  latnnl  and  di'.'pl v  mi  alMMit  lh»  anoalikfni  by  tliMr 
inm  collars  drawn  iii:ht  hr  liir  ikiiddpn  jolt*  of  ih<-«o  enfori'i'd 
halta.  Rol  IhoriMiirhly  ii!»rn'.litnli|c  ««  wrn-  fb.  «.'  iiK  iil.-htx. 
Ihey  won-  nii  imfhliii.'  In  r'iiti|»iii-iiii  \t  ith  tli.  -iilL-rii^c  »  Iih  i\ 

OirlM-  lilllr  lllltirillL-'-'l  rr.-.  k".  "MT  W  t-h  ll  .Hli    r'  I.  ,  ■        t.    I   I  I  ,1 

alrniwi  Kprini;.  •'nt.-«il<<d  ii|«iii  Ihi-  ^ii'k  mid  lln'  unundcil  wlin 
were  jolted  down  Ihr  prrciplUNM  taanka  aad  again  ia  Ui« 
hiiBbaiog  ana;  wacooa. 


agony  were  suffering  more  than  the  strong- 
est man  could  bear.  1  shall  never  forget 
the  sight  which  I  shall  now  attempt,  not  to 
describe,  but  simply  to  outline ;  it  is  the  one 
the  most  lasting  and  indelible  of  my  impres- 
sions of  the  war.  And  yet  it  is  so  fantastic 
and  so  hoirible  that  at  times  I  have  tried  to 
dismiss  it  altogether  from  my  mind  a.s  an  un- 
real and  a  gruesome  dream  which  came  to  me 
in  an  access  of  fever.  But,  unfortunately, 
thwe  were  others  with  me  who  saw  it,  othon 
whose  meOMiry  of  it  coincides  with  mine. 

We  had  fitted  our  canteens  and  poured  into 
them  a  few  preeioos  drops  of  the  lime  joioe 
which  the  soldiers  so  thirsted  for,*  and  were 
on  the  far  side  of  the  stream  when  the  first 
wagon  of  the  noisy,  creaking  train  came  out 
of  the  forest  trail  toward  us  and  pitched 
down  the  precipitous  bank  into  the  stream. 
There  came  from  the  wagon,  as  it  drew  near, 
a  strange,  low,  moaning  sound.  It  seemed 
too  regular,  altogether  too  mechanical,  to 
come  from  human  beings  in  distress:  per- 
haps the  axles  and  the  tires  needed  greasing, 
I  thought.  Then  suddenly  the  moon  came 
sailing  out  from  behind  the  forest  trees,  and 
1  shall  try  and  tell  you  something  of  what  it 
disclosed,  somefliing  of  what  I  saw  in  the 
one  moment  I  had  the  cnnrasje  and  heart 
to  li*ok  upon  the  blood-curdling  spectacle. 
Haviii;4  no  way  of  retaining  their  ])ositioiW 
through  all  the  jolting  and  the  jarring,  the 
sliding  backward  and  forward,  the  wounded 
whom,  but  half  an  hour  before,  1  had  seen 
each  in  his  place  and  as  far  as  space  was 
conrtrn.'d  comparatively  comfortable,  now 
lay  all  huddled  together  in  indescribable  con- 
fusion. There  they  lay,  a  squirming,  writh- 
ing mass  of  naked,  blood-stained,  and  ban- 
daged limbs.  ...  It  was  hard  indeed  to 
realize,  as  I  heard  their  pitiful  cries,  that 
these  were  the  same  brave,  patient  fellows 
who  had  smiled  so  cheerfully  as  wc  }ieli)ed 
them  into  the  wagon  half  an  hour  before, 
with  the  thought  that,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent, their  greatest  sufferings  were  at  an  end. 
You  would  have  been  moved  to  indignation 
had  the  bodies  that  were  heaped  together  in 

•The  vrry  ffw  hii\o«  of  thia  jin-rious  iiiid.  in  niirh  a  cll- 
inat4\  almoKt  iiidlcpfiir^iUlv  drink  rp|>ri>s<'nti-«l  the  full  rxtenl 
«f  tlu>  appn-chitloii  uhirhwaa  ahuwn  by  tin'  ofliriala  of  lb« 
CumiuUwiry  and  Sub»i»l«.>iu-t.'  I)<-(uirtnient  of  tht>  dk-lary 
iHTCMary  lo  the  anrci-Mfiil  proiH-ruthiti  <if  a  Irrtplcal  ram- 
i>nit;n.    Onr  ImkiHl  Ih-.-iiih  and  tin-  fut  Itjintii,  uilli  nil  Uicir 

Jitini:  prui" nil  *,  umilil  li.ivi-  Imtii  i-uiiiit']'  fim.!  fi>r  n  Ni'ilh 
rii|«  e]ipo<iiu<i)i  ur  a  juuriii'y  Ui  the  Klondike.  But  to  be 
Mtm  In  tlie  trupica  ilicv  wpr«  aiiniilj  paiaoncNu,  and  I  hava 
alwaya  thotticht  that,  a*  thia  wan  the  only  aort  OC  tOoA  oIk 
talnablp.  It waa a yvr\ |!rt<at  bloftnu'  that  w<-  wen aUetogct  10 
MTV  littir  ofii.  It  In  iiiiiU  iiiiibiy  triK-  thill  Ihr  Mtmentaof 
Ijrfl  divi#ii>ii  t<iiidvnii<-f.  »hi>  li  lnt-1  oti  utarviitTon  ration* 
r\  the  fmnt  for  tin-  fir»i  »i<  k  att,  r  Iniiilini;.  r<'  in  much 
iN'ilfr  phyrlrnl  condldnn  thiin  Ihr  ir<io)M)  w  hirh.  rcniaiuinic 
bphind  on  the  bmeli  and  and«>r  a  tropical  auu,  gonnd  ttteni' 
aelraa  wMh Uila iMttax and  greaay  food.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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this  way  been  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  But 
when  you  heard  the  low  moans,  the  pitiful 
groans,  and  caught  glimpses  now  and  again 
of  the  pale,  distracted  faces,  and  the  arms 
and  hands  stretched  from  out  the  writhing 
mass  of  men  fruitlessly  struggling  to  extri- 
cate themselves 
from  their  hor- 
rible position, 
you  could  hard- 
ly restrain  your- 
self from  knock- 
ing some  uiii- 
down,  the  team- 
ster or  the  at- 
tendant, who- 
ever was  near- 
est  at  hand, 
before  proceed- 
ing to  do  the 
little  that  here 
upon  this  lonely 
trail  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  to 
help  the  suffer- 
ers.* 

At  last  the 
little  stream 
just  west  of  the 
hospital  wa- 
reached.  Here 
the  road  was 
blocked,  and 
there  was  much 
delay  in  gettint^ 
the  wounded  out 
of  the  wagonr. 
and  into  the  hos- 
pital inclosure. 
The  hospital  au- 
thorities had  re- 

•  It  i«  only  ri>;Jii 
•ntl  fair  to  nay  that  I 
did  not  ICC  a  Bin|:1< 
lMUaf«of  nrgliccix'v 
or  corcln«iiiip»»^  on 
the  part  of  lUv  ti-ain- 
■tars  and  tbe  hcwpitjil 
■ttoBdanls  who  wen^ 
In  charge  of  this  met- 
ancholj  train.  The 
leoimlrnt  were  fulljr 
ocrnpie<l  In  ilrivliiK 
their  mules  nlnii);  a 
dauKProua  and  iin. 
known  road,  with 
crerjr  now  and  then 
a  BUell  romlMK  un- 
pIcaMotl;  tienr  and 

canaing  the  mtih-n  to  balk  and  »oMietinif»,  a»  the  tcanrnti-ri- 
graphically  drsmU'il  tin-  «trntii.'i-  rry.  t<i  ••  "  with  UTri>r. 
Thcnwaiionly oni'silriidunl  Im-arli  uiiuon;  and u» the uaptiir 
bad  no  tall-bcMurdi>.  nil  thrM'  nuMi  oiuUI  >li>  huh  tcihit  at  tliecixl 
of  the  wafTon  and  tnr  ami  ki'c]^  the  wimiikUiI  who  wt-n-  »ll|>- 
plnit  and  flldlng  about  the  floor  from  fnlllns  out  nlloselhcr 
icvanil  of  tht-m  I  mw  enilenv<irlti>j  to  utraichli'ii  out  their 
pathntf .  to  ci-t  c-iich  iiinn  hnck  to  hl»  pil.-ire ,  Ixit  it  wb»  n  hope. 
IcM  tank  :  ami.  ImtIiIco.  tin-  r)r<l<T»  wctv  u>  drive  mrnl^jhi 
down  to  the  biKipiiitl  utthoiii  -topiiinc.  iind  ^o  iri't  <mt  of  tlu- 
range  of  tbe  Kpanlsh  fire  u»  quickly  Of  pi»f»lble. 


ceived  no  information  that  led  them  to  ex- 
pect the  arrival  of  wounded  in  such  great 
numbers,  and  of  course  they  were  found 
only  half  prepared.  But  there  were  many 
willing  hands  here,  and  we  went  from  wagon 
to  wagon  helping  the  wounded  to  release 

themselves,  and 
repairing  as  far 
as  it  lay  in  our 
power  the  dam- 
age, in  some  in- 
stiinces  irrepa- 
rable damage, 
which  the  jour- 
ney down  to  the 
hospital  under 
these  circum- 
stances had  oc- 
casioned. Not 
a  few  men  were 
taken  out  of  the 
wagon  dead. 
•Many  who  had 
been  placed  in 
the  wagons  with 
the  assurance 
from  the  sur- 


•*  Thr  JInU  imir't "/        l»<>/»».  rnriikiiitl  tritlf  .iiwtr  (iiif  <>/  IS*  /»rrml  Intll 

l>rr^il»t"iii>  Imnk  intu  the  »(r<-<iiw." 


■iKii  pilehrtl  ifoim  the 


geons  at  the  front  that  they  would  be  uji  and 
about  in  a  few  days  and  could  return  to  the 
colors,  were  found  delirious,  and  .shrieking 
with  horror,  and  living  over  again  the  .'^cenes 
of  suffering  which  they  had  \vitnes.se(l  and 
in  which  they  had  participated  in  the  jour- 
ney down  from  the  front. 

.  J,  ^  L  o  i.y  Coo 
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Slowly,  veiy  slowly  indded  it  seemed  to 
ine  and  to  all  of  us  who  wore  anxious  to  have 

the  wounded  men  exaniini  d  and  their  wounds 
properly  dressed,  the  human  froijjht  was  un- 
loaded at  the  entrance  to  the  hospital  inclo- 
sure.  Here  you  could  see  in  the  moonlight, 
Busppnded  from  a  tall  liamboo,  high  up  above 
the  entrance  to  the  inctosure,  the  Red  Cross 
of  Pity  and  tho  White  Flag  of  Peace.  At 
the  gate  there  was  on  guard  a  detail  of 
soldiers  to  search  the  wounded  for  arms  as 
they  were  carried  or  hobbled  past  into  the 
dresHing-statioii.  Their  rifles  and  pistols 
were  taken  away  from  them,  and  this  sepa- 
ration of  the  wounded  soldier  from  his 
weapon  gave  rise  to  many  pathetic  scenes. 
The  rifles  were  sta;  k  I  in  lon^x  rows  alonj^ 
the  road,  and  the  cartridge  belts  were  piled 
up  in  every  direction.  One  after  another 
the  men  were  canied  into  the  inclosure,  and 
laid  down  somewhere,  each  with  his  ticket 
and  number.  Aud  there,  in  the  long  liles, 
they  lay  hour  after  hour  upon  the  wet  fi^ass 
and  in  the  dew.  waiting  patiently  and  with- 
out a  murmur  to  be  examined  and  to  learn 
what  fate  the  next  few  hours  had  in 
store. 

Up  and  down  the  rows  the  younger  sur- 
geons hurry,  on  the  lookout  for  men  with 
pressing  cases  of  hemorrhage,  where  time 
is  very  life  itself.  These  they  take  out  of 
their  turn,  and  carry  up  to  the  examina- 
tion-table, where  the  light  of  four  or  five 
flaming  torches  and  the  sputtering,  smoking 
lamps  sht'd  a  preen,  unnatural  light  over 
their  blood-staitieJ  bodies,  and  over  the  sur- 
geons working  away  as  calmly  as  though 
they  were  examining;  the  mechanism  of  a 
watch  that  a  little  out  of  order.  Mean- 
while tiie  attendants  bustle  about,  carrying 
strange-looking  instruments  that  glisten  like 
silver  in  the  moonlight.  Now  and  ajjain 
they  inovti  a  little  to  one  side,  and  you  can 
see  them  wringing  out  spon^^es  that  are  dark 
and  lieavy  with  the  ebbing  flood  of  many  a 
man's  life-blood. 

I,  too,  sit  down  for  a  few  moments  in  the 
circle  of  the  wounded,  who,  bewildered  by 
the  light  and  all  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
busy  place,  lie  there  blinking  and  watching 
the  surgeons  at  their  work.  As  I  lie  there 
a  sensation  of  numbness  creeps  up  my  limbs 
from  the  damp  ground  and  finally  .ends  in  a 
chill.  How  long  T  stay,  aghast  and  be- 
numbed by  th<'  s|.t  (  tacle,  I  have  no  iilea. 
At  last,  however,  1  am  aroused.  I  feel  that 
there  is  some  one  in  that  crowd  of  suflferera 
whose  eyes  are  fixed  upon  me.  Not  idly  or 
candessly,  but  with  the  eloquent  look  of  a 


man  who  knows  that  the  fulfillment  of 
his  last  mortal  wish  depei^  upon  me— a 

stranger.  I  look  down  one  row  and  up 
another  until  at  last  I  come  upon  them,  as  I 
knew  I  would,  those  eyes  which  have  been 
resting  npon  me  with  such  an  expression  of 
intense  anxiety.  When  this  wounded  man 
sees  that,  by  the  strange  unfathomable  power 
of  telepathy,  which  none  of  us  can  explain, 
but  which  all  of  us  have  experienced,  he  has 
attracted  my  attention,  his  eyes  leave  mine 
and  fall  upon  the  figure  of  a  young  surgeon 
who,  with  his  back  to  us,  is  kneeling  o^ver 
another  wounded  man  about  fifty  feet  away ; 
and  i  understand  what  he  would  have  me  do, 
though  no  word  is  spoken. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  have  brought  the  busy 
surgeon  back.  He  recognizes  the  soldier, 
who  belonged  to  the  regiment  in  n^ich  he 
had  served  before  l)eing  detached  for  hospital 
work.  He  places  his  arm  around  the  poor 
fellow's  shoulder  in  a  friendly  way,  which 
makes  him  smile.  *'  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

For  some  moments  the  poor  fellow's  lij>3 
tremble,  move  spasmodically,  and  yet  make 
no  articulate  sound.  Finally  we  catch,  how- 
ever, what  he  is  saying  with  such  painful 
effort.  "  Truth,  truth,"  he  mutters,  with 
his  eyes  still  fixed  in  a  searching,  pleading 
gaze  upon  the  doctor.  He  understands,  and 
looks  the  man  over  carefully.  He  is  shot 
through  the  stomach,  and  is  dying  of  inter- 
nal Imnorrhage. 

Well,  H  ,  J  will  tell  you  the  truth. 

No  man,  not  even  a  doctor,  can  .-^peak  with 
certainty,  but  I  believe  you  are  very  seri- 
ously wounded  ;youhavedone your  duty —  " 

The  dying  man  intemipt.*;;  he  b;Ls  under- 
stood very  quickly.  * '  Pocket,  right. ' '  And 
as  we  have  now  learned  to  understand  the 
staccato  way  of  speaking  which  the  poor 
fellow  has  adopted  in  his  agony  for  the  econ- 
uniy  of  breath,  the  doctor  dives  his  hand  into 
his  pocket  and  pulls  out  a  hai^Ail  of  theUt- 
tle,  hard,  red  b.-rries  tliat  grew  every^'here 
by  the  side  of  the  jungle  trail  we  have 
marched  from  the  sea.  The  soldier  had 
pickt'd  anil  strun<r  them  upon  a  pieCO  of 
thread  to  make  a  necklace  of, 

"  Write,"  he  mutters;  and  the  kindly  doc- 
tor opens  his  note-lx)ok.  in  which  there  were 
already  .net  down  the  la.st  words  of  not  a  few 
voices  that  are  now  still.  The  dying  soldier 
summons  all  his  remaining  strength  for  the 
^^vwi  effort  as  the  surgeon  kneels  beside  him 
with  book  and  pencil  in  hand  and  with  bis 
ear  close  to  the  purple  lips.    .    .  . 

' '  Have  you  got  it  ?  "  was  the  first  broken 
sentence  he  spoke  when  he  had  revived  from 
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the  utter  collapse  into  which  the  strain  of  at  San  Juan.     It  was  a  picture  which  I 

constant  speaking  had  thrown  hini.  shall  never  forget,  but  you  can  never  see, 

"  Yes,  all  right,"  answered  the  doctor  unless  it  has  been  preserved  by  more  ade- 

cheerfully.  quate  words  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  halt- 

"  Twenty-one  Street  ?"  he  inquired  ing  phrases  which  come  to  my  pen.  Each 

restlessly,  almost  suspiciously.  in  his  turn — except  the  cases  of  such  pressing 

The  young  doctor  read  over,  slowly  and  importance  that  a  few  minutes'  delay  is 

distinctly,  each  word  of  the  address  as  all  the  difference  between  life  and  death — 


as 

he  had  taken  it  down.  The  dying  soldier 
nodded  with  approval  as  one  after  another 
each  entry,  the  name,  the  street,  the  num- 
ber, the  city,  and  the  State  were  correctly 
read  off.  The  cross-examination  over,  he 
drew  the  necklace  of  berries  to  his  lips, 
pressed  it  to  his  cheek,  clutched  it  almost 
convulsively  in  both  hands,  and  then,  with 


the  wounded  are  carried  up  to  the  examina- 
tion-table, where  white  men  and  black  and 
yellow  succeed  one  another  like  the  painted 
slides  of  a  stereopticon.  They  are  stripped 
stark  naked,  and  their  wounds  stand  out  bare 
in  the  lurid,  mixed  light  of  the  fluttering 
torches  and  the  serene  reflection  of  the  full 
moon  overhead.    Our  regulars,  our  own  peo- 


trembling  fingers,  passed  it  over  to  the  doc-  pie,  the  blacks  w  ho  have  won  to-day  in  every 


tor,  who  took  it  mechanically,  tied  a  little 
paper  tag  about  it,  put  it  away  in  his  pocket, 
and  then  went  on  down  through  the  rows  of 
the  wounded  in  search  of  men  who,  unlike 
the  poor  fellow  he 
had  just  left,  were 
not  beyond  the 
reach  of  human 
aid. 

It  was  a  strange 
and  moving  pict- 
ure, this  great  am- 
phitheater in  the 
jungle  clearing, 
where  the  moon- 
light fell  so  coldly 
upon  the  upturned 
faces  of  a  thou- 
sand crippled  men 
who  were  waiting 
there  quietly  for 
the  examination 
upon  the  result  of 
which  for  them  and 
for  us  so  much  de- 
pended.  For 
though  we  are  70,  - 
000.000  strong, 
and  all  our  men 
are  brave,  we  can 
ill  afford  to  lose  a 
single  one  of  these 
gallant  fellows  who 
have  shown  such 
matchless  courage 
to-day,  who  have 
added  such  undy- 
ing laurels  to  our 
arms  by  their  stub- 
lK)m  courage  at 
Caney  and  their 
contempt  for  death 


quarter  of  the  extended  field  a  fame  that 
will  never  die,  and  the  Cubans,  who  have 
done  what  they  could  do,  follow  one  another 
across  the  operation-table,  showing  upon 
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their  torn  and  mutilated  bodies  every  con- 
eeivabl«  wovnd  that  man  can  suffer.  And 

not  from  a  8in<;le  one  of  them  is  heard  a 
word  of  complaint.  Of  a  natural  anxiety  as  to 
their  individual  chances  they  gave  no  signs, 
but  lay  there  quietly  and  still,  with  (hat  peace 
of  mind  which  comes  from  the  consciousnpss 
of  duty  that  has  been  well  done,  ^'ow  and 
again  they  would  turn  tibebr  weary,  tired  eyes 
towanl  the  table  where  their  comra^jes  were 
passing  before  them  under  the  probe  and 
the  knife ;  but  I  heard  not  a  single  outburst 
of  iinpatieBCe  or  an  expression  of  anxiety 
from  any  man  to  hasten  his  turn,  so  that  he 
might  learn  the  sooner  whether  it  was  time 
or  eternity  that  was  opening^  before  him. 

Here  under  the  lif{ht  that  heat  upon  the 
operating-table  and  the  cold,  searching  eye 
of  the  iiurgeon,  the  wounded  are  divided  into 
two  classes :  those  whose  wounds  are  dressed, 
and  for  whom  a  ref^ular  treatment  is  ordered 
and  written  out  upon  the  little  tags  that  are 
tied  around  each  roan's  arm,  and  those  who 
are  past  saving  and  for  \vht»m  nothin^^  can 
be  done.  I  remember  the  firjjt  of  those  I 
saw  that  came  into  this  category  of  the 
hopelessly  wounded,  of  those  whose  injuries 
wpre  so  obviously  mortal  that  the  overworked 
surgeons  did  not  feel  justified  in  wasting  a 
moment  upon  them.  His  face  was  livid,  imd 
the  attt^-ndants  drew  him  over  the  table  as 
though  he  had  been  a  sack  of  meal. 

"  Why  do  yon  luring  a  man  hwe  looking 
lik  fl  at  ?  "  asked  the  sorgeon-msjor, some- 
what sternly. 

Because,  Major,"  answered  the  young 
contract  surgeon,  I  think  we  can  save  this 
fellow's  life  by  laparotomy," 

The  migor  grew  interested.  ' '  Very  pretty 
case;  nice  operation  indeed."  Then  losing 
interest,  "  And  perhaps  we  might  save  his 
life;  but  tlid  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  re- 
cuperating alter  the  shock  of  laparuLoniy  on 
a  diet  of  hard  tack  and  rancid  pork  ?  " 

The  contrnrt  surgeon  admitte(i  with  a  hiu^^h 
that  he  never  had  and  never  expected  to. 

**  .\nyhow,"  continued  the  major,  with  the 
confidence  of  a  man  aware  that  his  reasoning 
is  unanswerable,  "  we  can't  waste  time  on 
doubtful  ca.^'e.^.  It  would  be  hardly  a  kind- 
ness to  cut  thi.«  mm  all  to  pieces,  and  then 
to  let  him  die  by  inches  of  starvatinn,  or 
from  want  of  food  proper  to  bin  comiition. 
Desidee,  we  must  do  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number,  and  there  are  stacks 
of  soldiers  out  there  who,  if  we  get  at  them 
to-night,  may  livs.-,  ami  if  we  don't,  will  die. 
So  no  more  wasted  time  on  doubtful  cases, 
if  yon  please." 


The  attendants  hurried  the  hopelessly 
wounded  man  away  from  the  cone  of  light 

around  the  table,  and  laid  him  down  under 
the  great  ceiba-tree,  with  a  blanket  ^Tapped 
about  him  and  with  a  bundle  of  guinea  grass 
to  pillow  his  head.  It  waaa  quiet  place,  se- 
cluded from  all  the  hurry  and  bastle  by  a 
hedge-like  thicket.  Here,  stretched  out  in  a 
semicircle,  lay  all  those  upon  whom  it  was 
thought  not  fair  to  theii"  comrades  to  waste  i\ 
moment's  care.  Here  each  man  is  dying  his 
own  death,  as  different  from  that  of  his 
neighbor  as  his  life  has  been.  Some  fail 
gently,  falling  asleep  like  tired  children :  and 
for  some  the  band  of  time  is  turned  back, 
and  it  is  given  them  to  live  one  mmnent  be* 
fore  they  go  in  the  vanished  yesterday. 
These  are  babbling  the  dear  names  which 
with  the  passing  of  time  have  become  un- 
familiar, and  their  faces  grow  soft  as  tfaej 
hear  again  the  voices  for  which  they  have 
listened  in  vain  and  see  again  the  faces  that 
passed  beyond  their  ken  long  ago.  And 
some  there  are  who  struggle,  who  moan  pit- 
eously  and  cry  aloud,  and  shrinking  back  from 
the  great  transformation,  die  the  terrible 
death  of  conscious  agony.  (Jod  speed  them 
to  the  bourne  toward  which  they  sail,  and 
Hpare  us  the  death  of  conscious  agony.  .  .  . 
To  His  beloved  He  giveth  sleep  and  beauty 
which  is  not  all  of  this  world :  as  they  lie 
there  so  calmly,  with  arms  crossed,  a  strange 
light  falls  upon  their  upturned  fsces,  out  of 
which,  by  a  process  not  known  to  alchemy, 
all  the  dros8  and  worldliness  have  been  re- 
fined. No,  it  \a  m»t  the  moonlight,  but  the 
pale  reflection  of  those  beacons  which  they 
alone  who  arc  dying  there  can  see. 

Now  and  again  a  rough  soldier,  heavily 
booted  and  b«irded  like  the  pard,  but  soft* 
ened  by  the  scenes  of  suffering  that  surround 
him  into  the  most  tender  of  nurses,  picks  hi.i 
way  carefully  in  and  out  among  the  rows  of 
the  djnng,  pouring  ui)on  their  parched  lips 
the  preridiis  drujis  of  wnter,  and  mop[>ing 
from  the  cold  forehead-n  great  beads  of  per- 
spiration with  a  sponge  steeped  in  alcohol 
and  vinegar,  which  gives  them  the  strength 
to  manfully  boar  the  pangs  of  dissolution. 
Now  and  a^aiii  yuu  are  aroused  by  the  steady 
tramp  of  tti.-  l  urying  detail,  and  you  see  the 
sergeant  as  hf  pas'^es  down  tin-  Wur.  throw- 
ing the  light  of  his  lantern  upon  the  white 
marble  faces  and  quietly  bidding  his  men  to 
carry  away  tho.se  human  shells  from  which 
the  brave  souls  have  fled  oven  while  you 
stand  there  and  wonder,  so  near  to,  and  yet 
SO  far  from  the  understanding  of,  themys- 
teiy  of  life  and  death. 
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Anthnr  of  "Tht»  Polar  Zotu-,"  "Jim  WaiiiH'rii;brii  KI<1,"  ami  ollirr  Klorim. 


|N  the  summer,  fall,  and  early 
winter  of  18():^,  I  was  toss- 
ing chips  into  an  old  Hinkley 
insider  up  in  New  England, 
for  an  engineer  by  the  name 
of  .lames  I)illon.  Dillon  was 
considered  as  gomi  a  man 
as  there  was  on  the  road  : 
careful,  yet  fearless,  kind- 
hearted,  yet  impulsive,  a 
man  whose  friends  would 
fight  for  him  and  whose  enemies  hated  him 
right  royally. 

Dillon  took  a  great  notion  to  me,  and  1  loved 
him  as  a  father :  the  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
he  w^as  more  of  a 
father  to  me  than 
I  had  at  home,  for 
my  father  refused 
to  be  comforted 
when  1  took  to 
railroading,  and  1 
could  not  see  him 
more  than  two  or 
three  times  a  year 
at  the  most  80 
when  1  wanted 
advice  I  went  to 
Jim. 

I  was  a  young 
fellow  then,  and 
being  without  a 
home  at  either 
end  of  the  run, 
was  likely  to  drop 
into  pitfalls.  Dil- 
lon saw  this  long 
before  I  did.  He- 
fore  I  had  been 
with  him  three 
months,  he  told 
me  one  day,  com- 
ing in,  that  it  was 
against  his  principles  to  teach  locomotive- 
running  to  a  young  man  who  wsis  likely  to 
turn  out  a  drunkard  or  gambler  and  dis- 
grace the  profession,  and  he  adde(l  that  1 
had  better  pack  up  my  duds  and  come  up  to 
his  house  and  let  '  mother  "  take  cure  of  me 
— and  1  went. 


I  was  not  a  guest  there  :  I  paid  my  room- 
rent  and  board  just  as  I  should  have  done 
anywhere  else,  but  J  had  all  the  comforts  of 
a  home,  and  enjoyed  a  thousand  advantages 
that  money  could  not  buy.  1  told  Mrs.  Dil- 
lon all  my  troubles,  and  found  kindly  sym- 
pathy and  advice  ;  she  encouraged  me  in  all 
my  ambitions,  mended  my  shirts,  and  went 
with  me  when  1  bought  my  clothes.  Inside 
of  a  month,  I  felt  like  one  of  the  family, 
calle<l  Mrs.  Dillon  "mother,"  and  blessed  my 
lucky  stars  that  I  h;ul  found  them. 

Dillon  had  nm  a  goo<l  many  years,  and 
wius  heartily  tire<l  of  it,  and  he  seldom  passed 
a  nice  farm  that  he  did  not  call  my  attention 

to  it,  saying  : 
"Jack,  now 
there's  comfort; 
you  just  wait  a 
couple  of  years 

—  I've  got  my  eye 
on  the  slickest 
little  place,  just 
on  the  edge  of 

M  ,  that  I  am 

saving  up  my  pile 
to  buy.  I'll  give 
you  the  '  Roger 
William '  one  of 
these  days,  Jack, 
siiy  good  evening 
io  grief,  and  me 
and  mother  will 
take  comfort. 
Think  of  sleeping 
till  eight  o'clock, 

-  and  no  poor 
steamers.  Jack, 
no  j)oor  steam- 
ers ! "  And  he 
would  reach  over, 
and  give  my  head 
a  gentle  duck  as 

I  trie<l  to  pitch  a  curve  to  a  front  comer 
with  a  knot :  those  Ilinkleys  were  powerful 
on  cold  water. 

In  I  )i lion's  household  there  was  a  "  system  " 
of  financial  management.  He  always  gave 
his  wife  just  half  of  what  he  earned  ;  kept 
ten  dollars  for  his  own  expenses  during  the 
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month,  out  of  which  he  clothed  himself ;  and  years  she  had  been  saving  money  out  of 

put  the  remainder  in  the  bank.    It  was  be-  her  allowance,  until  the  amount  now  reached 

fore  the  days  of  high  wages,  however,  and  nearly  $2,000.    She  knew  of  Jim's  life  am- 

even  with  this  frugal  management,  the  bank  bition  to  own  a  farm,  and  she  had  the  matter 

account  did  not  grow  rapidly.    They  owned  in  hand,  if  I  would  help  her.    Of  course  I 

the  house  in  which  they  lived,  and  out  of  her  was  head  over  heel?  into  the  scheme  at  once. 

half  "mother"  had  to  pay  all  the  household  Shewantcnl  to  buy  the  farm  near  M  ,  and 

expenses  and  taxes,  clothe  herself  and  two  give  .lim  the  deed  for  a  Christmas  present ; 

children,  and  send  the  children  to  school,  and  Jim  mustn't  even  suspect. 

The  oldest,  a  girl  of  some  sixteen  years,  was  Jim  never  did. 

away  at  normal  school,  and  the  boy,  about  The  next  trip  I  had  to  buy  some  under- 

thirteen  or  fourteen,  was  at  home,  going  to  clothes  :  would  **  mother "  tell  me  how  to 

the  public  school  and  wearing  out  more  pick  out  pure  wool  ?  Why,  bless  your  heart, 

clothes  than  all  the  rest  of  the  family.  no,  she  wouldn't,  but  she'd  just  put  on  her 

Dillon  told  me  that  they  had  agreed  on  things  and  go  dowTi  wth  me.    Jim  smoked 

the  financial  plan  followed  in  the  family  be-  and  read  at  home. 

fore  their  marriage,  and  he  u.^ed  to  say  that  We  went  straight  to  the  bank  where  Jim 

for  the  life  of  him  he  did  not  see  how  kept  his  money,  asked  for  the  president,  and 

"mother"  got  along  so  well  on  the  allow-  let  him  into  the  whole  plan.    Would  he  take 

ance.    When  he  drew  a  small  month's  pay  $J,100  out  of  Jim's  money,  unbeknown  to 

he  would  say  to  me,  as  we  walked  home  :  Jim,  and  pay  the  balance  of  the  price  of 

"No  cream  in  the  coffee  this  month.  Jack."  the  farm  over  what  "mother"  had  ? 

If  it  was  unusually  large,  he  would  say:  "I'lum  No,  he  would  not ;  but  he  would  advance 

duff  and  fried  chicken  for  a  Sunday  dinner."  the  money  for  the  purpose    have  the  deeds 

He  insisteil  that  he  could  detect  the  rate  of  sent  to  him,  and  he  would  pay  the  price 

his  pay  in  the  food,  but  this  was  not  true— it  that  was  fixed. 

was  his  kind  of  fun.    "  Mother"  and  1  were  Then  I  hatched  up  an  excuse  and  changed 

fast  friends.    She  became  my  banker,  and  off  with  the  fireman  on  the  M  branch,  and 

when  I  wante<l  an  extra  dollar,  I  ha<l  to  ask  spent  the  best  part  of  two  lay-overs  fixing 

her  for  it  and  tell  what  I  wantt'd  it  for,  and  up  things  with  the  owner  of  the  farm  and 

all  that.  arranging  to  hold  back  the  recording  of  the 

.\long  late  in  November,  Jim  had  to  make  deeds  until  after  Christmas.    Every  evening 

an  extra  one  night  on  another  engine,  which  there  was  some  part  of  the  project  to  be  talked 

left  me  at  home  alone  with  "mother"  and  over,  and  "mother"  and  I  held  many  whis- 

the  boy — I  had  never  seen  the  girl — and  pered  conversations.    Once  Jim,  smiling,  olv 

after  swearing  me  to  be  l>oth  deaf,  dumb,  and  .ser\'»»d  that,  if  1  hiid  any  hair  on  my  face,  he 

blin<l.  "mother"  told  me  a  secret.    For  ten  wou'd  be  jealou-?. 
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I  remember  that 
it  was  on  the  14  th 
day  of  December, 
1863,  that  pay- 
day came.  I 
banked  my  money 
with  "  mother," 
and  Jim,  as  usual, 
counted  out  his 
half  to  that  dear 
old  financier. 

"Tncle  Sam'd 
l>etter  put  that 
*un  in  the  hospi- 
tal," observed 
Jim,  as  he  came 
to  a  ragged  ten- 
doUarbill.  "God- 
dess of  Liberty 
pretty  near  got 
her  throat  cut 
there ;  guess  some 
reb  has  had  hold 
of  her,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  held 
up  the  bill.  Then 
laying  it  down, 
he  took  out  his 
fM>cket-book  and 
cut  off  a  little  three-cornered  atrip  of  pink 
court-plaster,  and  made  repairs  on  the  bill. 

"Mother"  pocketed  her  money  gret?dily, 
and  before  an  hour  I  had  that  very  bill  in 
my  pocket  to  pay  the  recording  fees  in  the 
courtrhouse  at  M  . 

The  next  day  Jim  wanted  to  use  more 
money  than  he  had  in  his  pocket,  and  asked 
me  to  lend  him  a  dollar.  As  I  opened  my 
wallet  to  oblige  him,  that  patched  bill  showed 
np.  Jim  put  his  finger  on  it,  and  then  tum- 
inp:me  around  towards  him,  he  said:  "How 
came  you  by  that?" 

I  turned  red— I  know  I  did — but  I  said, 
cool  enough,  "'Mother'  gave  it  to  me  in 
change." 

"  That's  a  lie,"  he  said,  and  turned  away. 

The  next  day  we  were  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  home  before  he  spoke  ; 
then,  as  I  straightened  up  after  a  fire,  he 
said :  "  John  .\lexander,  when  we  get  in, 
you  go  to  .\leck  [the  foreman]  and  get 
changed  to  some  other  engine." 

There  was  a  queer  look  on  his  face  ;  it 
was  not  anger,  it  was  not  sorrow — it  was 
more  like  pain.  I  looked  the  man  straight 
in  the  eye,  and  said  :  "  All  right,  Jim  ;  it 
shall  be  as  you  say— but,  so  help  me  God, 
I  don't  know  what  for.  If  you  will  tell  me 
*hat  I  have  done  that  is  wrong,  I  will  not 
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make  the  same  mistake  with  the  next  man  I 
fu-e  for." 

He  looked  away  from  me,  reached  over 
and  started  the  pump,  and  said  :  "  Don't 
you  know?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea." 

"  Then  you  stay,  and  I'll  change,"  said  he, 
with  a  determined  look,  and  leaned  out  of 
the  window,  and  said  no  more  all  the  way  in. 

I  did  not  go  home  that  day.  I  cleaned 
the  "  Roger  William "  from  the  top  of  that 
mountain  of  sheet-iron  knowTi  as  a  wood- 
burner  stack  to  the  back  casting  on  the 
tank,  and  tried  to  think  what  I  had  done 
wrong,  or  not  done  at  all,  to  incur  such  dis- 
pleasure from  Dillon.  He  was  in  bed  when 
I  went  to  the  house  that  evening,  and  I  did 
not  see  him  until  breakfast.  He  was  in  his 
usual  spirits  there,  but  on  the  way  to  the 
station,  and  all  day  long,  he  did  not  speak  to 
me.  He  noticed  the  extra  cleaning,  and 
carefully  avoided  tarnishing  any  of  the  cab- 
fittings  ; — but  that  awful  quiet  I  I  could 
hardly  bear  it,  and  was  half  sick  at  the 
trouble,  the  cause  of  which  I  could  not 
understand.  I  thought  that,  if  the  patched 
bill  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  Christmas 
morning  would  clear  it  up. 

Our  return  trip  was  the  night  express, 
leaving  the  terminus  at  9.30.    Aa  usual, 
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that  night  I  got  the  engine  out,  oiled, 
switched  out  the  care,  and  took  the  train  to 
the  station,  trimmed  my  signals  and  head- 
light, and  was  all 
ready  for  Jim  to 
pull  out.  Nine 
o'clock  came,  and 
no  Jim  ;  at  IKIO  I 
sent  to  his  board- 
ing-house. He 
had  not  l)een 
there.  He  did  not 
come  at  leaving 
time — he  did  not 
come  at  all.  At 
ten  o'clock  the 
conductor  sent  to 
the  engine-hou.se 
for  another  engi- 
neer, and  at  10.45, 
instead  of  an  en- 
gineer, a  fireman 
came,  with  orders 
for  John  Alexan- 
«ler  to  run  the 
"Roger  William" 
until  further  or- 
ders, —  I  never 
fired  a  locomotive 
again. 

I  went  over 
that  roatl  the  sad- 
dest-hearted man 
that  ever  made  a 

maiden  trip.  I  hoped  there  would  be  some 
tidings  of  Jim  at  home  there  were  none. 
I  can  never  forget  the  blow  it  was  to 
"  mother "  ;  how  she  braced  up  on  account 
of  her  children  -  but  oh,  that  sad  face! 
Christmas  came,  and  with  it  the  daughter, 
and  then  there  were  two  instead  of  one  :  the 
hoy  was  frantic  the  first  day,  and  j)laying 
marbles  the  next. 

Christmas  day  there  came  a  letter.  It 
was  from  Jim  brief  and  cold  enough— but 
it  was  such  a  comfort  to  "mother."  It  was 
directed  to  Mary  J.  Dillon,  and  bore  the  New- 
York  post-mark.    It  read  : 

"  Uncle  Sam  is  in  need  of  men,  and  tho«e  who  lose 
with  VenuA  may  win  with  Mara.  Enclosed  papers  you 
will  know  best  what  to  do  with.  Be  a  mother  to  the 
children — you  have  'Arte  of  them. 

"Jaues  Dillon." 

He  underscored  the  three— he  was  a  mys- 
tery to  me.  Poor  "mother"!  She  de- 
clared that  no  doubt  "  poor  James's  head 
was  affected."  The  papere  with  the  letter 
were  a  will,  leaving  her  all,  and  a  power  of 


attorney,  allowing  her  to  dispose  of  or  use 
the  money  in  the  bank.  Not  a  line  of  en- 
dearment or  love  for  that  faithful  heart 

that  lived  on  love, 
asked  only  for 
love,  and  cared 
for  little  else. 

That  Christmas 
was  a  day  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer  for 
us.  Many  letters 
did  we  send,  many 
advertisements 
were  printed,  but 
we  never  got  a 
word  from  James 
Dillon,  and  I'ncle 
Sam's  army  was 
too  big  to  hunt 
in.  Wo  were  a 
changed  family : 
quieter  and  more 
tender  of  one  an- 
other's feelings, 
but  changed. 

Inthefallof'W 
they  changed  the 
runs  around,  and 
I  was  booked  to 

run  in  to  M  . 

Ed,  the  boy,  was 
firing  for  me. 
There  was  no  rea- 
son why  "mother" 
should  stay  in  Boston,  and  we  moved  out  to 
the  little  farm.  That  daughter,  who  was  a 
second  "  mother  "  all  over,  used  to  come  down 
to  meet  us  at  the  sUttion  with  the  horae,  and 
I  talked  "sweet"  to  her;  yet  at  a  certain 
point  in  the  sweetness  I  became  dumb. 

Along  in  May,  '65,  "mother"  got  a  pack- 
age from  Washington.  It  contained  a  tin- 
type of  herself  ;  a  card  with  a  hole  in  it 
(mjide  evidently  by  having  been  forced  over 
a  button),  on  which  w;is  her  name  and  the 
old  address  in  town  ;  then  there  was  a  ring 
and  a  saber,  and  on  the  blade  of  the  saber 
was  etche<l,  "Presented  to  Lieutenant  Jas. 
Dillon,  for  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle." 
At  the  bottom  of  the  parcel  was  a  note  in  a 
strange  hand,  siiying  simply,  "  Found  on  the 
body  of  Lieutenant  Dillon  after  the  battle  of 
Five  Forks." 

Poor  "mother"!  Her  heart  was  wrung 
again,  and  again  the  scalding  tears  fell. 
She  never  told  her  suffering,  and  no  one 
ever  knew  what  she  bore.  Her  face  was  a 
little  sa<lder  and  sweeter,  her  hair  a  little 
whiter — that  was  all. 
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I  am  not  a  bit  superstitious — don't  be- 
lieve in  signs  or  presentiments  or  pre- 
nothings — but  when  I  went  to  get  my  pay 
on  the  14th  day  of  December,  18H(»,  it  gave 
me  a  little  start  to  find  in  it  the  bill  bearing 
the  chromo  of  the  (  Joddess  of  Liberty  with 
the  little  three-cornered  piece  of  court- 
plaster  that  Dillon  had  put  on  her  wind- 
pipe. I  got  rid  of  it  at  once,  and  said 
nothing  to  "mother"  about  it  ;  but  I  kept 
thinking  of  it  and  seeing  it  all  the  next  day 
and  night. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th,  I  was  oiling 
around  my  Black  Maria  to  take  out  a  local 

leaving  our  west-   

em  terminus  just 
after  dark,  when  a 
tall,  slim  old  gen- 
tleman stepped  up 
to  me  and  asked  if 
I  was  the  engineer. 
I  don't  suppose  1 
looked  like  the 
president :  1  con- 
fessed, and  held  up 
my  torch,  so  I  could 
see  his  face— a 
pretty  tough-look- 
ing face.  The  white 
mustache  was  one 
of  that  military 
kind,  reinforced 
with  whiskers  on 
the  right  and  left 
flank  of  the  mus- 
tache proper.  He 
wore  glasses,  and 
one  of  the  lights 
was  ground  glass. 
The  right  cheek- 
bone was  crushed 
in,  and  a  red  scar 
extended  across  the 
eye  and  cheek  ;  the 

scar  looked  blue  around  the  red  line  because 
of  the  cold. 

"  I  U8e<l  to  be  an  engineer  before  the 
war,"  said  he.    "  Do  you  go  to  lioston  ?  " 

"No,  to  M  ." 

"  M  !    I  thought  that  wjw  on  a 

branch." 

"  It  is,  but  is  now  an  important  manufac- 
turing point,  with  regular  trains  from  there 
to  each  end  of  the  main  line." 

"  When  can  I  get  to  Boston  ?" 

"  Not  till  Monday  now  ;  we  run  no  through 

Sunday  trains.    You  can  go  to  M  with 

me  to-night,  and  catch  a  local  to  Boston  in 
the  morning." 


He  thought  a  minute,  and  then  said,"  Well, 
yes  ;  guess  I  had  better.  How  is  it  for  a 
ride?" 

"(iood  ;  just  tell  the  conductor  that  I 
told  you  to  get  on." 

"Thanks  ;  that's  clever.  I  used  to  know 
a  soldier  who  used  to  run  up  in  this  coun- 
try," said  the  stranger,  musing.  "  Dillon  ; 
that's  it,  Dillon." 


"  I  knew  him 
said  I.  "  I  want 
about  him." 

"(^ueerman," 
and  I  noticed 


well," 
to  hear 

said  he, 
he  was 
e3nng  me 
pretty 
sharp. 

".\  good 
engineer." 
"  Perhaps,"  said 
he. 

I  coaxed  the  old 
veteran  to  ride  on 
the  engine  the 
tirst  coal-burner  I 
had  had.  He  seemed 
inoro  than  glad  to 
romply.  Va\  was  as 
lack  as  a  negro, 
and  swearing  about 
loal-bumers  in  gen- 
•  ral  and  this  one 
in  particular,  and 
inatle  so  much  noise 
'  ith  his  fire-irons 
after  we  started, 
that  the  old  man 
(  ame  over  and  sat 
behind  me,  so  lis  to 
l)e  able  to  talk. 

The  first  time  I 
looked  around  after 
getting  out  of  the 
yard,  I  noticed  his 
long  slim  hand  on  the  top  of  the  reverse-lever. 
Did  you  ever  notice  how  it  seems  to  make  an 
ex-engineer  feel  better  and  more  sati.sfitnl  to 
get  his  hand  on  a  reverse-lever  and  feel  the 
life-throbs  of  the  great  giant  under  him? 
Why,  his  hand  goes  there  by  instinct  just 
as  an  ambulance  surgeon  will  feel  for  the 
heart  of  the  boy  with  a  broken  leg. 

I  a.sked  the  stranger  to  "give  her  a 
whirl,"  and  noticed  with  what  eager  joy  he 
took  hold  of  her.  I  also  observnl  with  sur- 
prise that  he  seemed  to  know  all  about "  four- 
mile  hill."  where  mo.st  new  men  got  stuck. 
He  caught  me  looking  at  his  face,  and  touch- 
ing the  scar,  remarked  :   "A  little  love  pat, 
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with  the  compliments  of  Wade  Hampton's 
men."  We  talked  on  a  good  many  subjects, 
and  got  pretty  well  acquainted  before  we 
were  over  the  division,  but  at  last  we  seemed 
talked  out. 

**  Where  does  Dillon's  folks  live  now  ? " 
asked  the  stranger,  slowlv,  after  a  time. 

"  M  said  I. 


"Er— what  became  of  the  young  man 
that  they   er-  adopted  ?  " 
"  Lives  with  'em  yet." 
"So?" 

Just  then  we  struck  the  suburbs  of  M  , 


lie  nearly  jumped  off  the  box.    "  M  ? 

I  thought  it  was  Boston  ! " 

"  Moved  to  M  ." 

"What  for?" 

"Own  a  farm  there." 

"  Oh,  1  see  ;  niarrie<l  again  ?  " 

"  No." 

"No!" 

"Widow  thought  too  much  of  Jim  for 
that." 
"No!" 
"Yes." 


Widow  put  up 


our 
did 


and,  as  we  passed  the  cemetery,  I  pointed 
to  a  high  shaft,  and  said  :  "  Dillon's  monu- 
ment." 

"Why,  how's  that?" 

"Killed  at  Five  Forks, 
monument." 

He  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and 
peered  through  the  moonlight  for  a  minute. 

"  That's  clever,"  was  all  he  said. 

I  insisted  that  he  go  home  with  me.  Ed 
took  the  Black  Maria  to  the  house,  and  we 
took  the  street  cars  for  it  to  the  end  of  the 
line,  and  then  walked.  As  we  cleaned 
feet  at  the  door,  1  said:  "Let  me  see,  I 
not  hear  your  name?" 

"James,"  said  he, 
"Mr.  James." 

I  of>ened  the  sit- 
ting-room door,  and 
ushered  the  stranger 
in. 

"  WeU,  boys,"  said 
"mother,"  slowly  get- 
ting up  from  before 
the  fire  and  hurriedly 
taking  a  few  extra 
stitches  in  her  knit- 
ting l)efore  laying  it 
down  to  look  up  at 
us,  "  you're  early." 

iShe  looked  up,  not 
ten  feet  from  the 
stranger,  as  he  took 
off  his  slouched  hat 
and  brushed  back  the 
white  hair.  In  an- 
other minute  her  arms 
were  around  hi.s  neck, 
and  she  was  murmur- 
ing "James"  in  his 
ear,  and  I,  like  a  dumb 
fool,  wondered  who 
told  her  his  name. 

Well,  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  it 
was  James  Dillon  him- 
self, and  the  daughter 
came  hi,  and  Ed  came, 
and  between  the  three 
they  nearly  smoth- 
ered the  old  fellow. 

You  may  think  it 
funny  he  didn't  know 
me,  but  don't  forget 
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that  I  had  been 
running  for  three 
years  — ^  that 
takes  the  fresh 
off  a  fellow  ; 
then,  when  I  had 
the  typhoid,  my 
hair  laid  off,  and 
was  never  rein- 
stated, and  when 
I  got  well,  the 
whiskers  —  that 
had  always  re- 
fused to  grow — 
came  on  with  a 
rush,  and  they 
were  red.  And 
again,  I  had  tried 
to  switch  with 
an  old  hook- 
motion  in  the 
night  and  forgot 
to  take  out  the 
starting-bar,  and 
she  threw  it  at 
me,  knocking  out 
some  teeth  ;  and 
taking  it  alto- 
gether, I  was  a 
changed  man, 

"Where's 
John?"  he  said 
finally. 

"Here,"  said  I. 

"No!'' 

"Yes." 

He  took  my 
hand,  and  said, 
"John,  I  left  all 
that  was  dear  to 
me  once,  because 
1  was  jealous  of 
you.     I  never 

knew  how  you  came  to  have  that  money  or 
why,  and  don't  want  to.    Forgive  me." 

"That  is  the  first  time  1  ever  heard  of 
that,"  said  "  mother." 

"I  had  it  to  buy  this  farm  for  you — a 
Christmas  present  —if  you  had  waited,"  said  I. 

"That  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of 
that,"  said  he. 

"And  you  might  have  been  shot,"  said 
"mother,"  getting  up  close. 

"  1  tried  my  damdest  to  be.  Thaf  s  why 
I  got  promoted  so  fast." 

"  Oh,  James  ! "  and  her  arms  were  around 
his  neck  again. 

"And  I  sent  that  saber  home  myself,  never 
intending  to  come  bapk," 
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"Oh,  James,  how  could  you!" 

"  Mother,  how  can  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

"Mother"  was  still  for  a  minute,  looking 
at  the  fire  in  the  grate.  "James,  it  is  late 
in  life  to  apply  such  tests,  but  love  is  like 
gold  ;  ours  will  be  better  now—  the  dross 
has  been  burned  away  in  the  fire.  I  did 
what  I  did  for  love  of  you,  and  you  did  what 
you  did  for  love  of  me  ;  let  us  all  commence 
to  live  again  in  the  old  way,"  and  those  arms 
of  hers  could  not  keep  away  from  his  neck. 

EM  went  out  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  I 
beckoned  the  daughter  to  follow  me.  We 
passed  into  the  parlor,  drew  the  curtain  over 
the  doorway  and  there  was  nothing  but 
that  ra^  between  us  and  heaven. 
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STOKIES    KHOM   'IMIK    KXl'EKIKNC'K  OK   A    FAMOUS    UUNTEH  C»F 

JU(;  (JAME. 


By  ('LKVKLANl>  MoKKElT. 


Illustralwl  from  photographs  tiken  by  Peter  BurRef,  Esq.,  whose  experiences  the  article  relates. 


^PHE  walls  bristled  with  great  horned  heads 
*  of  the  Indian  buffalo;  the  Hoors  were 
spread  with  tiger  skins,  bear  skins,  leopard 
skins;  and  from  opposite  sides  of  the  hall, 
like  ugly  sentinels,  looked  down  two  skulls 
of  the  rhinoceros,  most  formidable  l»east  of 
the  jungle.  This  was  the  home  of  a  quiet 
English  gentleman.  IVter  Hurgea,  Esq.,  of 
Bristol,  known  nevertheless  in  India,  where 
the  big-bore  rifles  crack,  {is  a  sportsman 
whose  nerve  fails  him  not  when  the  tiger 
springs  and  whose  gun  comes  up  steady  to 
the  rhino's  rush.  I  noticed  that  there  were 
no  lion  skins  about. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Rurges,  "you  can't 
shoot  lions  from  elephants;  most  of  my 
trophies  have  been  won  in  the  howdah." 

So  we  talkeii  alwut  going  after  big  g;ime 
on  the  back  of  a  lurching  pachyderm,  Jis  they 
do  it  in  the  tall  gra^s  region  north  of  Cal- 
cutta. 


*'  People  have  no  conception,"  continued 
Mr.  Burgea,  "of  the  height  and  thickness 
of  this  grass.  I  have  seen  it  stretching  for 
miles  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  a  dense  for- 
est of  grass  covering  the  plain.  VVhen  the 
beating  line  goes  through  it,  everything  is 
swallowed  up,  elephants,  howdahs,  riders; 
from  a  little  distance  you  see  only  a  swaying 
of  the  tops.  If  a  man  were  dropped  into 
this  sea  of  grass,  he  would  certainly  die 
there;  he  could  never  force  his  way  out, 
for  the  stems  of  the  grass  are  as  thick  as 
s;iplings.  and  stand  very  close  together.  I 
went  down  into  it  once  off  my  elephant,  and 
the  darkness  waa  like  the  blackest  night. 
1  could  not  even  see  the  sky  overhead  for  the 
thick  interlacing  of  shoots  and  leaves.  These 
pictures  will  give  you  a  alight  idea  of  thf 
character  of  the  grass,  but  of  course  I  could 
get  no  results  with  my  camera  in  the  densest 
part.    This  one  shows  a  patch  of  wild  banana 
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rising  well  over  the  head  of  a  native  stand- 
ing on  a  moving  elephant,  and  this  one  just 
shows  the  top  of  an  elephant's  pad-saddle 
with  shoots  reaching  twenty  feet  above  it." 

"  Do  you  find  tiger  and  rhino  in  this 
grass  ?  " 

*'  They  sometimes  rush  by  us  in  tunnels 
far  below  our  level,  but  we  cannot  see  them, 
nor  even  be  sure  what  animal  is  passing.  It 
is  a  law  of  the  beat  never  to  fire  in  the  high 
grass,  for  a  sportsman  might  shoot  one  of 
his  own  elephants  that  had  bolted.  That 
hiia  actually  happened  where  a  new  man  has 
lost  his  head." 

"  Then  where  do  you  get  the  big  game  ?  " 

**  Nearly  always  in  green  patches  along  a 
stream  or  nullah.  In  dry  months  the  natives 
burn  oiT  the  high  grass,  so  that  their  cattle 
can  get  at  the  tender  sprouts  as  they 
come  up.  I5ut  the  moist  ground  along  the 
streams  keeps  the  grass  there  so  wet  that  it 
will  not  burn,  and  this  leaves  the  tigers  the 
very  ])lace  of  shelter  they  desire,  with  wat^r 
to  drink  and  cattle  to  kill  close  at  hand. 
So  when  the  shikari*,  that  is,  the  native 
trackers,  bring  word  to  camp  of  tiger  kill- 
ings in  this  or  that  village,  we  beat  the 
lianks  of  the  nearest  stream,  and  usually 
drive  out  something." 


THE  KIND        ELEPHANTS  USED  IN  THE  HUNT. 

"  How  many  elephants  are  used  in  a 
beat?" 

"  F'orty  or  fifty,  besides  the  big  ones  that 
carry  the  howdahs  and  the  guns.  When  you 
remember  that  each  elephant  is  worth  from 
$375  to  $:;i,r)(K)  and  coats  about  four  rupees 
[about  $1.20 1  a  day  for  keep,  you  will  see 
that  this  kind  of  sport  takes  a  long  purse ; 
indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  traveler 
to  engage  in  it  unless  he  be  the  guest,  sus  1 
have  always  been,  of  one  of  the  rajahs.  We 
usually  went  into  camp  wth  fifty  or  sixty 
elephants,  each  having  its  own  "mahout" 
to  drive  it  and  its  own  **  matey  "  to  feed  and 
take  care  of  it.  Then  there  are  the  rajah 
and  his  personal  servants,  the  invited  guns, 
each  with  his  own  servant,  and  a  corps  of 
cooks,  waiters,  attendants,  and  water-car- 
riers; 80  that,  in  tents  and  huts,  we  were 
usually  quite  a  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

"  I  will  give  you  an  outline,  if  you  like,  of 
a  typical  day's  sport,  going  back  to  the  1S*.K) 
season,  when  I  was  with  the  Kajah  of  Kuch 
Behar,  up  under  the  hills  of  Northejustern 
India.  We  were  six  guns  in  all,  mounte<l  on 
five  elephants.  Mine  wjis  Hheim  Singh,  and 
he  would  go  in  anywhere,  although  he  was  a 
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rough-moving  beast.  The  liajah  was  mounted 
on  Indrajit,  a  splendid  heavy  tusker,  king  of 
the  herd,  and  worth  $Ji,r>(K)  in  the  market. 
I  may  say  that  a  certain  amount  of  discre- 
tion is  shown  in  assigning  elephants  to  the 
guns,  for  a  bad  shot  is  apt  to  let  a  tiger  get 
at  his  elephant,  which  means  that  the  animal 
may  be  injured  in  the  trunk  and  ruined  for 
hunting.  You  see  an  elephant's  trunk  is 
everything  to  him ;  he  eats  and  drinks  with 
it,  he  fights  with  it,  and  if  it  is  disabled,  he 
pines  and  dies.  Two  or  three  clawings  by 
a  tiger  will  spoil  even  the  best  elephant 
for  sport;  he  loses  his  nerve.  The  result 
is  that  many  an  uncertain  gun  has  gone 
through  the  season  lamenting  that  his 
mahout  *  couldn't  get  the  brute  forward,' 
when  it  was  really  a  case  of  the  mahout  hav- 
ing excellent  reasons  for  keeping  at  a  safe 
distimce.  It's  all  very  fine  for  the  man  in 
the  howdah  to  talk  about  danger,  but  the 
chap  who  has  to  look  out  for  his  skin  is  the 
poor  devil  of  a  mahout  up  fon\ard. 

"  Well,  suppose  we  are  starting  now  from 
camp  some  time  after  sunrise  the  hour  of 
starting  depends  on  the  distance  to  the  place 
where  a  kill  has  been  reported.  Our  object 
is  to  come  upon  the  tii'^er  at  al>out  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock,  when  he  is  lying  in  the  grass 


gorged  with  a  heavy  meal.  An  hour  or  two 
before  we  start  the  howdah  elephants  have 
been  loaded  and  sent  on  ahead,  for  they 
travel  more  slowly  than  the  lighter  pad  ele- 
phants, that  carry  the  guns.  How  many 
times  as  the  day  was  breaking  have  I  watched 
this  process  of  making  fast  the  howdaL^. 
the  great  beasts  kneeling  in  silent  line  before 
the  tents  and  the  nimble-footed  natives 
scrambling  over  them.  Usually  it  takes  four 
men  to  get  the  howdah  in  place,  for  the 
frame  is  of  heavy  teak  wood  and  weigh;; 
four  or  five  hundred  pounds.  The  howdah 
has  cane  sides,  but  is  open  at  the  bottom, 
and  rests  on  two  long  roller  pads  that  are 
strapped  on  at  either  side  of  the  backbone. 
When  you  shoot  from  the  howdah,  you  stand 
on  these  pads,  with  a  foot  on  each,  and  if 
you  look  down  between  them,  you  can  s*ee  the 
elephant's  black  skin  working  underneath 
you.  When  you  sit  in  the  howdah,  you  rest 
on  a  box  with  your  back  against  a  leather 
strap.  In  harnessing  an  elephant  the  tail 
girth  is  usually  passed  through  a  piece  of  iron 
pipe,  laid  under  the  tail,  to  prevent  chafing. 

"  With  breakfast  over,  and  time  for  a  bit 
of  smoke,  we  climb  up  on  the  pad  elephants 
mounting  by  head  or  tail  as  each  man  pre- 
fers.   I  always  liked  the  trick  of  stepping 
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on  the  curved  trunk  and  letting  the  animal 
swing  me  up.  Some  of  the  pads  have  gud- 
dies  on  them,  that  is,  little  platforms  with 
iron  guards  fore  and  aft  for  the  passengers 
to  hang  fast  to  going  down  "banks  or  over 
hard  places.  There  we  sit,  three  or  four  on 
a  guddy,  with  legs  dangling,  and  the  line 
moves  off  briskly  with  thirty  or  forty  beat- 
ers in  the  rear,  most  of  them  driven  bare- 
back by  the  agile  mahouts." 

"  How  do  they  control  the  elephants  ?  " 

"  Tartly  by  talking  to  them,  partly  with 
the  gunga-bar,  a  sharp  iron  rod  with  a  blade 
like  a  reaping-hook,  curving  out  from  one 
side ;  it  weighs  seven  or  eight  pounds,  and 
is  a  frightful  weapon.  In  ordinary  going, 
the  mahouts  merely  jab  the  sharp  end  of  this 
an  inch  or  so  into  the  elephant's  head,  but 
at  critical  moments  they  swing  the  hooked 
blade  down  with  all  their  might  and  then 
haul  back  hard  against  the  flesh.  It  is  not 
a  pleasant  sight,  but  the  animal  usually  fin- 
ishes by  behaving. 

A  mrxTiNC,  klephaxt's  kkvknce  on  his 

KKKPKK. 

"That  reminds  me  of  an  exciting  thing 
that  happened  in  camp  one  morning  just  as 


we  were  ready  to  stiirt.  The  elephants  were 
ranged  in  double  line  in  front  of  the  tents, 
and  Ashton,  the  head  keefjer,  was  standing 
with  his  back  turned,  about  ten  yards  ahead 
of  Kennedy,  a  big  elephant  that  had  been 
nursing  a  slumbering  hatred  against  him  for 
a  long  time.  Kennedy's  mahout  got  down 
to  fix  a  strap  on  the  pad,  and  that  gave 
Kennedy  the  opportunity  he  had  been  wait- 
ing for.  A  shout  from  the  men  warned 
Ashton  of  his  danger,  and,  turning  quickly, 
he  .'uw  Kennedy  coming  at  him  with  trunk 
stret<'hed  out  in  a  straight  line  and  as  much 
diabolical  hatred  in  his  little  eyes  as  an  ele- 
phant's eye  can  show.  Kennedy  meant  mur- 
der; there  was  no  doubt  about  that;  and 
Ashton  did  the  only  thing  possible — that  is, 
started  on  a  dead  run  for  a  banyan  tree 
alx)ut  one  hundred  yards  distant. 

"  Down  the  line  came  Ashton,  sprinting 
for  all  there  was  in  him,  and  after  him  came 
Kennedy  with  a  lumbering  shuffle,  but  get- 
ting over  the  ground  surprisingly.  There 
was  no  time  for  help ;  all  we  could  do  wqs 
to  stand  and  stare  and  wonder  whether 
Ashton  would  reach  the  tree  before 
Kennedy  reached  him.  For  about  twenty 
yards  Ashton  kept  his  advantage,  and  then 
suddenly  went  headlong  in  the  dust,  his  toe 
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caught  in  soni«  knotted  jn'Jiss-  1  turned 
my  head  with  a  sickening  feeling,  hut  those 
who  looked  say  that  Kennedy  was  confused 
by  this  happening  and  lunged  clumsily  at 
Ash  ton,  missing  him  with  his  tusks,  and 
then  tried  to  trample  him  with  his  big  feet. 
His  momentum,  however,  was  so  great  that 
he  stumbled  over  him  with  his  fore  feet, 
missed  him  with  one  of  his  hind  feet,  caught 
him  a  glancing  kick  on  the  aMomen  with  the 
other  hind  foot,  and  then  lurched  onward  in 
a  cloud  of  dust.  Before  he  could  turn,  sev- 
eral mahouts  had  driven  their  elephants  in 
between  him  and  Ash  ton.  Then  we  saw 
Ashton  rise  upright,  his  clothes  covered  mth 
blood,  stagger  a  few  yards,  fall  headlong, 
and  lie  quite  still.  We  thought  he  was  dead, 
but  it  proved  that  he  was  not  seriously  in- 
jured, the  elephant's  foot  having  merely 
grazed  him.  Until  his  la-st  hour  comes, 
though,  he  will  never  be  nearer  death  than 
he  was  at  that  moment. 

"  When  it  was  all  over,  the  Ilajah  came 
up  in  a  great  rage  and  scored  the  mahout 
unmercifully  for  leaving  his  seat.  .\nd  then 
he  told  him  to  take  Kennedy  into  the  open 
and  give  old  Indrajit  a  chance  at  him.  It 
was  Indrajit's  prerogative,  as  king  of  the 
herd,  to  pimiah  refractory  elephants,  and  he 


took  uncommon  pleasure  in  it.  There  was 
no  elephant  of  them  all  that  dared  stand  be- 
fore Indrajit,  for  not  only  was  he  hearier 
and  stronger  than  the  others,  but  his  tuiiiks 
were  longer  and  sharper.  Round  and  round 
in  the  open  went  Kennedy,  plunging  and 
struggling  under  the  blows  of  the  angry 
mahout,  who  dug  in  his  gunga-bar  until  the 
blood  streamed.  Then  up  came  Indrajit 
slowly,  as  a  cat  stalks  a  mouse,  to  make  the 
pleasure  last.  When  Kennedy  saw  him,  be 
lifted  his  trunk  and  trumpeted  in  terror,  but 
he  stood  quite  still,  as  if  fascinated,  and 
watched  the  slow  approach  of  Indrajit. 

"  Step  by  step  the  big  tusker  came  nearer, 
eying  Kennedy  pleasantly,  as  if  to  say^,  *  I 
shall  be  baring  some  fun  with  you  in  a  mo- 
ment, my  friend.'  And  at  five  yards  he 
charged,  and  sent  his  tusks  into  Kennedy's 
flank  a  good  six  inches;  and  when  he  took 
them  out,  there  were  holes  there  as  if  can- 
non balls  had  gone  in.  Then  Kennedy  ran, 
and  Indrajit  after  him,  and  the  two  mahouts 
gone  mad.  It  was  a  hard  race,  but  Kennedy 
lost  in  the  end  and  got  another  prodding, 
after  which  they  took  the  big  fellow  otf  and 
left  Kennedy  l)ello\ring. 

"'Starve  him  for  two  days,*  said  the 
Rajah  to  the  mahout,  *  and  then  put  him  to 
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work  again.  Now,  gentlemen,  on  your  ele- 
phants please.' 

"  In  spite  of  this  constant  punishment  with 
the  gunpa-bars,  the  elephants  suffer  little 
real  injury  at  the  hands  of  the  mahouts. 
Their  great  heads  are  made  up  of  soft  bony 
tissue  which  may  be  shot  through  by  rifle 
balls  in  all  directions  without  harm  unless 
the  bullet  happens  to  strike  the  brain,  which 
is  very  small,  about  the  size  of  a  saucer. 

HOW  TUB    KLBl'HANTS    I  NDKItSTAM)  WHKN 
SI'OKKN  TO. 

*'  I  said  just  now  that  the  mahouts  direct 
the  elephants  partly  by  talking  to  them,  and 
this  is  true  to  an  extent  that  hiis  made  me 
believe  the  animals  must  actually  understand 
spoken  words.  For  insUince,  it  has  hap- 
pened more  than  once  that  I  have  dropped  a 
cartridge  into  the  deep  grass  and  told  the 
mahout  to  get  it  for  me.  In  such  cases, 
the  mahout  stops  his  elephant  and  tells  him 
to  pick  up  the  cartridge.  The  elephant 
swings  his  trunk  to  the  ground,  moves  it  to 
one  side  and  the  other,  as  the  mahout  directs 
— '  No,  you  silly— to  the  right— further 


back  ^  no,  to  the  left — there,  now  you've  got 
it.'  And,  finally,  up  curves  the  elephant's 
trunk  with  the  cartridge. 

"  It  used  to  be  a  .source  of  endless  amuse- 
ment to  me,  while  lurching  along  on  an  ele- 
phant's back,  to  notice  the  various  tricks 
and  peculiarities  of  the  big  animals.  For 
instance,  they  are  always  eating,  and  in  go- 
ing through  a  plantation  of  wild  bananas, 
I>heim  Singh  never  failed  to  tear  up  a  great 
stock,  with  the  sweet  sap  streaming  from  it, 
as  a  provision  for  a  half  hour's  sucking  in 
less  fruitful  regions.  Then  again,  how  often 
have  I  seen  liheim  Singh  reach  down  his 
trunk,  tiike  a  half  hitch  round  a  tuft  of 
grass,  draw  it  out  by  the  roots,  and  tip- 
ping up  his  big  fore  foot,  carefully  knock 
the  earth  off,  before  putting  the  griuss  into 
his  mouth.  Then,  when  elephant  flies  were 
swarming,  I  was  always  amused  to  watch 
Hheim  Singh's  favorite  manceuver  for  getting 
rid  of  them.  He  would  heap  up  a  little 
mound  of  dust  with  his  fore  feet,  lay  the 
end  of  his  trunk  beside  it  on  the  ground, 
and  with  a  slow  movement  fill  his  trunk  with 
dust.  Then,  very  slyly,  so  that  the  flies 
might  have  no  warning,  he  would  curve  his 
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trunk  around  until  it  was  within  good  range, 
pause  a  moment  to  take  air,  and,  with  a 
great  Fhewjh,  send  a  blinding  shower  of 
dust  all  over  himself,  to  the  utter  discomfi- 
ture of  the  flies, 

*'  This  annoyance  of  the  flies  keejw  the 
elephants  swinging  their  tails  incessjintly, 
and  a  new  man  will  not  ride  many  miles  on 
a  guddy  without  getting  such  a  crack  from 
the  elephant's  tail  as  will  make  him  think 
that  a  heavy  club  has  hit  him  over  the  shins. 
I  never  had  any  great  respect  for  an  ele- 
phant's tail  before  I  rode  on  a  guddy,  but 
painful  experience  made  me  change  my 
views,  and  I  learned  to  keep  my  legs  out  of 
striking  distance. 

CROSSING  A  RIVER  ON  AN  EI-EPnANT'S  BACK. 

"It  is  a  great  sight  to  see  a  line  of  ele- 
phants crossing  a  river  with  steep  banks. 
They  go  down  slowly,  striking  the  ground 
with  their  trunks  before  each  step  and  never 
making  a  slip  or  miss,  although  you  feel 
every  minute  as  if  you  were  going  to  take  a 
header  into  the  water.  Then  they  wade  or 
swim,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  they  swim 
beautifully,  not  hesitating  to  cross  half  a 
mile  of  deep  water  if  need  be.    I  must  say, 


however,  that  the  sensation  of  sitting  on  the 
back  of  a  swimming  elephant  is  the  reverse 
of  pleasant ;  you  fancy  yourself  on  an  enor- 
mous barrel  that  may  roll  round  at  any 
moment  and  take  you  under.  Furthermore, 
they  swim  so  low  in  the  water  that  you  are 
sure  of  a  wetting,  which  in  India  means  an 
excellent  chance  of  fever.  Having  crossed 
the  stream,  they  must  climb  to  the  top  of 
the  bank,  and  this  is  the  most  peculiar 
o{)eration  of  all.  Dowti  on  their  knees  they 
go,  and  with  trunk  and  tusks  dig  out  a  foot- 
hold for  themselves,  and  so,  step  by  step, 
work  their  way  to  the  top,  their  position 
being  sometimes  about  that  of  a  fly  climbing 
uj)  a  wall.  .Vs  they  reach  the  top,  they  give 
a  lurch  sideways,  and  shoot  one  leg  straight 
out  over  the  bank,  give  a  lurch  to  the 
other  side  and  shoot  out  the  other  leg  in 
the  same  way,  which  brings  them  into  the 
position  of  a  boy  hanging  by  his  arms  from 
the  edge  of  a  roof.  Then  they  come  to  their 
knees,  and  finally,  with  a  great  scrambling 
and  kicking  of  hind  legs,  bring  themselves 
to  level  gr<iund  again. 

**  In  spite  of  these  perilous  ascents  and 
descents,  I  nevt-r  knew  an  elephant  to  miss 
his  foothold,  although  there  was  a  case  where 
one  of  the  herd  got  stuck  in  the  mud  and 


sank  gradually  deeper  and  deeper  until  only 
his  head  and  part  of  his  back  could  be  seen. 
The  elephant  thus  enjjulfed  was  Kennedy, 
the  same  that  tried  to  kill  Ashton.  The 
Kajah  ordered  ten  other  elephants  brought 
up,  and  they  were  hitched  to  the  unfortunate 
Kennedy,  and  by  pulling  together  at  a  given 
word,  brought  their  bellowing  comrade  out 
of  the  mud  with  a  plomp  like  the  pop  of  a 
thousand-ton  cork. 

TAKING  rosnnON  TO  RECEIVE  THE  TIOER. 

"  So  with  chatting  and  jolting  and  tails 
swinging  and  elephants  lunching  by  the  way, 
we  reach  the  point  where  the  howdah  ele- 
phants are  waiting;  where  the  tigers  and 
rhinos  are  waiting  also,  let  us  hope.  First, 
we  take  our  places  in  our  respective  how- 
dahs,  stepping  up  to  then\  from  the  backs  of 
the  pad  elephants.    The  ammunition  box  is 
before  ua,  strapped  to  the  front,  with  ready 
cartridges.    At  right  and  left,  with  muzzles 
fixed  in  the  rests,  are  the  guns,  an  eight- 
bore  elephant  rifle  for  rhinos  and  buffalo,  a 
twelve-bore  tiger  gun;  two  express  rifles, 
large  and  small,  for  deer,  and  a  shotgun  for 
small  game    partridges, bustard,  etc.—  when 
beating  home  lazily  at  night. 

"  The  place  of  beating  reached,  there  fol- 
lows a  consultation  as  to  stationing  the  guns. 


and  the  Rajah's  secretary  passes  a  hat  around 
and  lets  us  draw  slips  for  positions.  In  beat- 
ing up  a  tiger  in  a  nullah,  guns  are  stationed 
in  a  V  on  either  bank,  while  two  guns  come 
on  with  the  beating  elephants,  flanking  the 
line  in  case  the  tiger  breaks  back.  And 
one  gun  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  drive — 
that  is,  at  the  opening  of  the  U  —where  he 
will  have  a  clear  shot  at  the  tiger  if  he 
breaks  into  the  ravine  from  the  grass  on 
either  side. 

"  Now  the  waiting  guns  hold  themselves 
ready,  while  the  beating  elephants  move  up 
the  two  banks  of  the  nullah.  Every  man 
stands  on  the  pads,  holding  his  heavy  rifle  by 
the  breech,  while  the  barrel  rests  on  the 
howdah.  What  a  tension  of  suspense  for  an 
untried  hand !  How  a  man  looks  to  his  guns, 
and  plans  what  he  will  do  when  the  tiger 
springs,  and  prays  that  his  nerve  may  not 
fail  him.  The  l)eatera  come  on  and  on, 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  still  nothing  stirs. 
Word  comes  from  the  liajah  to  close  in  from 
all  sides.  Only  a  little  bit  of  grass  remains, 
and  the  guns  are  all  about  it.  There  may 
be  a  tiger  lurking  there ;  there  may  be  noth- 
ing. We  have  sometime^  drawn  in  so  close 
that  the  apace  at  the  center  was  not  larger 
than  this  room,  and  we  could  touch  guns 
from  one  elephant  to  another.  And  up  to 
the  very  last  the  tiger  made  no  sign.  We 
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could  tell,  though,  by  the  trumpeting  of  the 
elephants  that  we  were  coming  on  big 
game. 

**  And  then  suddenly,  from  behind  you  or 
before  you,  sounds  the  quick  oof,  oaf,  oof,  the 
barking  of  the  tiger  at  bay,  a  terrifying 
sound  that  the  sportsman  does  not  forget, 
quite  different  from  the  long  tiger  roar  heard 
in  the  Zoo.  And  then  a  tawny  body  streaks 
the  air,  and  the  tiger  is  on  you,  and  you  must 
act.  How  the  bullets  fly — irtt,  rrtt,  rrtt 
one  gun,  two  guns,  sometimes  four  or  five 
guns  firing  almost  at  the  same  moment !  And 
you  hit  the  tiger  or  you  do  not,  and  if  yours 
is  the  first  bullet  to  touch  him  yours  is  the 
trophy,  no  matter  who  makes  the  kill.  And 
this  is  the  law  for  leopards,  too ;  but  not  for 
buffaloes  and  rhinos;  there  it  is  the  gun 
finally  downing  the  beast  that  gets  him. 
And  great  are  the  arguments  over  a  tiger's 
dead  body  to  decide  the  question  of  pro- 
prietorship. In  all  such  cases  of  dispute, 
the  Rajah  sits  as  a  court  of  last  appeal  and 
weighs  out  justice  impartially. 

"I  remember  a  case  where  five  of  us  had 
fired  almost  at  the  sjime  moment,  at  short 
range,  and  four  of  us  had  missed ;  a  single 
fortunate  bullet  had  shattered  a  great  hole 
in  the  foreshoulder  and  laid  the  tiger  low. 
The  question  wjis,  Who  fired  that  bullet  ? 
The  Itajah  ordered  the  skin  taken  off  at  once 


and  the  bullet  given  to  him.  Then  calling 
us  about  him,  he  said,  smiling :  '  Mr.  Burgei>, 
do  you  think  you  killed  the  tiger  ? ' 

"'Yes,  I  do,' said  I. 

**  *  Mr.  P  ,  do  you  think  you  killed  this 

tiger  ? ' 

"  '  I  am  absolutely  certain  of  it,'  he  an- 
swered. 

"  And  so  spoke  the  others.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  (juite  modest  of  me  to  tell  of  my  oun 
triumph,  but  I  was  proud  enough  of  it  at  the 
time,  for  the  bullet  in  the  Rajah's  hand  came 
from  a  twelve-bore  Paradox  rifle,  and  that 
was  the  one  I  had  used.  You  saw  the  skin 
just  now  in  the  library. 

"  Speaking  of  skinning  tigers,  here  is  a 
photograph  that  is  intere.sting  [reproduced 
on  page  It  shows  a  swarm  of  vul- 

tures hovering  over  the  stripped  bones  of  a 
tiger's  carcass  given  them  only  ten  minutes 
before  the  photograph  was  taken,  and  in 
that  time  cleaned  of  every  shred  of  flesh. 
It  is  most  remarkable  how  these  carrion 
birds  arrive  almost  before  an  animal's  skin 
has  been  taken  off.  They  soar  at  great 
heights,  in  intersecting  circles,  and  so  are 
able  to  cover  with  their  telescopic  eyes  a  uide 
range  of  country ;  and  as  soon  as  one  swoops 
down  another  follows,  and  then  another,  and 
then  thousands,  until  it  seems  to  be  raininj: 
vultures. 


ELEPHANTS  GATUERING  ROUND  A  RHINOCEROS  THAT  HAS  JUST  BEEN  SHOT  PROM  THE  HOWDAfl. 
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AN  INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTIXJRAPU  OF  A  GROUP  OF  VULTURES. 

These  vullum  b«v«  Jiigt  flnUlK-d  th«  feat  uf  airlpiting,  within  the  upace  of  ten  mInatM,  every  shred  of  fle«h  from  the  boiM» 

of  a  ti^cr'ft  carrsM. 


"  I  should  have  said  that  the  skinning  of 
the  game  is  not  done  on  the  spot  where  the 
game  is  killed,  but  at  camp,  whither  the  bod- 
ies are  immediately  sent  on  pad  elephants. 
The  loading  of  the  game  on  the  elephanta 
involves  a  great  hauling  and  straining  of 
ropes  before  this  is  properly  accomplished, 
especially  if  it  be  a  full-gro>\'n  tiger,  which 
will  weigh  from  three  to  five  hundred  pounds. 
A  few  hours  later,  the  skins  are  stretched 
in  the  frames  drying  in  the  sun,  for  there  is 
no  time  to  be  lost  in  so  hot  a  climate." 

"  Is  a  tiger  hard  to  hit  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Not  particularly ;  that  is,  for  a  man  who 
is  handy  with  his  rifle  and  doesn't  get  into  a 
funk.  Hut  hitting  a  tiger  is  not  killing  him, 
as  many  a  good  sportsman  has  found  out  to 
his  cost.  The  foreshoulder  is  the  only  sure 
place  to  land,  and  a  tiger  is  always  a  flying 
mark.  That  is  why  lion  shooting  is  so  much 
easier,  for  you  simply  stalk  up  to  your  lion 
and  draw  on  him  at  rest  from  easy  range. 
But  there  is  no  drawing  on  a  tiger:  it  is 
touch-and-go  shooting  always.  Besides,  the 
tiger  is  just  the  color  of  the  ground  and  the 
dried  grass,  and  you  need  a  trained  eye  to 
see  him.  I  remember  one  case  where  a  tiger 
came  right  past  a  r,erman  prince  and  the 
prince  never  fired,  although  the  mahout 
screamed  '  Marro,  marro,  sahib,'  with  all 
his  lungs. 


"'Why  didn't  you  shoot?'  asked  the 
Rajah  afterwards. 

"  '  I  was  waiting  to  see  him  better,'  said 
the  prince,  '  and  I  wish  that  mahout  would 
keep  still  when  I'm  trying  to  aim.  What 
does  "  marro,  marro  "  mean  ? ' 

'  It  means  "  kill,  kill,"  of  course.' 

*' '  Ah,  I  thought  perhaps  it  meant  not  to 
shoot,'  grumbled  the  prince,  and  the  Rajah 
looked  disgusted.  A  gun  should  know  enough 
Bengalese  to  understand  his  mahout." 

"  What  was  the  most  dangerous  position 
you  were  ever  in  while  tiger-shooting  ?  " 

Mr.  Burges  smiled.  "  I  really  believe  it 
was  one  day  when  I  was  flanking  the  line  of 
beaters  driving  up  a  nullah.  I  was  fairly 
caught  between  the  guns  on  either  bank, 
and  they  kept  blazing  away  at  a  tiger  as  he 
darted  in  and  out,  and  kept  missing  him. 
My  howdah  was  just  in  the  line  of  their  bul- 
lets, and  I  couldn't  see  the  tiger  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  sport,  and  I  couldn't  get  out  of 
the  way.  So  I  crouched  down,  and  listened 
to  the  rifle  balls  singing  by." 

"  Don't  the  elephanta  get  frightened  in  a 
bombardment  like  that  ?  " 

"  Sometimes,  and  then  there  is  danger  of 
their  charging  into  the  forest  and  sweep- 
ing off  howdah  and  occupants  against  the 
branches.  That  is  when  the  mahouts  show 
their  skill." 
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We  talked  next  of  *  *  rhino ' '  shooting, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  sportsmen,  is 
even  more  exciting  than  tiger  shooting. 

"  Although  it  was  always  a  rule  of  the 
beat,"  said  Mr,  Burges,  "  that  all  arrange- 
ments gave  way  to  news  of  tiger,  there  were 
a  number  of  us,  including  the  Rajah  himself, 
who  preferred,  by  a  good  deal,  the  big  pigs 
to  the  big  cata.  For  one  thing,  the  rhino  is 
much  harder  to  find  than  the  tiger,  and  much 
harder  to  get  when  found.  You  see,  he  is 
practically  invulnerable,  and  is  afraid  of 
nothing.  Neither  an  elephant  nor  a  tiger 
nor  any  other  beast  of  the  jungle  would  have 
the  slightest  chance  against  him.  There  are 
many  ele|)hants  that  will  stand  up  to  a  tiger 
gamely,  but  the  best  of  them  turn  tail  when 
a  rhino  charges.  He  rips  up  their  legs,  you 
see,  with  his  tusks  and  his  big  horn,  and  the 
elephants  scjueal  for  mercy. 

"  That  is  why  it  is  so  hard  to  get  a  rhino, 
even  when  you  have  him  surrounded  by  the 
beaters  in  a  big  piece  of  gra.ss  (he  keeps 
away  from  small  patches  on  principle),  for 
his  favorite  trick  is  to  break  back  through 
the  dri\nng  line,  which  at  once  becomes  a 
driven  line,  and  then  good-by  rhino.  -As  to 
overtaking  him,  that  is  impossible,  for  he  can 
gallop  twice  as  fast  as  the  best  elephant  can 


shuffle.  Your  only  chance  is  to  catch  him  with 
a  true  shot  from  your  elephant  gun,  either 
behind  the  shoulder  or  in  the  neck,  where 
the  ball  cuts  the  arteries.  But  that  is  about 
as  hard  a  thing  to  do  as  there  is  in  sport." 

"  Do  women  ever  go  out  for  big  game  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Occasionally,  but  I  never  knew  one  to  do 
much  good.  The  recoil  of  the  big  rifle  would 
almost  knock  a  woman  out  of  the  howdah, 
and  if  she  uses  a  lighter  piece  she  is  sure  to 
go  popping  away  at  deer  and  little  things. 
Of  course  it  is  an  unpardonable  sin,  if  you  are 
after  tiger,  to  shoot  at  anything  except  tiger. 
I  remember  one  day  we  took  the  wife  of  the 
( lerman  prince  along  with  us,  and  she  spoiled 
the  drive  by  letting  fly  at  a  partridge  or 
something  when  we  were  just  getting  a  tiger 
nicely  cornered.  She  got  so  excited  she 
didn't  know  what  she  was  doing,  and  we 
lost  the  tiger.    The  Kajah  was  furious." 

We  talked  about  many  other  things  con- 
nected with  big-game  shooting,  alx)ut  feed- 
ing the  elephants  and  washing  them,  about 
watching  them  come  to  camp  at  night  laden 
with  fodder  for  the  herd,  about  native  super- 
stitions, etc.,  but  space  is  wanting  to  tell  of 
these.  The  memories  of  a  big-game  hunter 
are  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  incident. 


RUNNING  TRAINS  BY  TELKGliAI'H. 


EXPERIENCES  OF  A  TRAIN-DESPATCHER.— HOW  THE  DESPATCHERS  DO  THEIR  WORK.— THB 
MAKING  AND  TRANSMnTDlC  OP  OBDBB&— AN  CUD  DESPATCHER'S  1II8TAKB.--AN  OPERATOB 
WHO  LIVED  DP  TO  THE  RULES. 

By  Captain  Jaspsk  Ewinu  Brady,  U.3.A. 

« 

HE  despatcher's  offiee  of  a  big  Motmted  on  a  roll,  in  front  of  the  train 

railroad  line  is  one  of  the  OKMfc  sheet  and  instnunents,  is  the  rurn>nt  thne- 

interesting  places  a  man  can  card  of  the  division.    From  the  information 

get  into,  especially  if  he  is  in-  contained  therein  the  despatcber  makes  all 

terested  in  the  gmeral  ivork-  Ms  calculations  for  time  orders,  meeting'- 

ing  of  our  great  railway  point.s,  work  trains,  etc.    Across  the  table 

systems,    it  is  located  at  from  the  despatcher  sits  his  "  copy  opera- 

diTision  headquarters  or  any  tor,"  whose  dnty  it  is  to  copy  everything, 

such  other  point  as  makes  the  thus  relieving  the  despatcher  of  anything 

despatching  of  trains  and  that  would  tend  to  disturb  him  in  his  work, 

attendant   orders    of    easy  This  copy  operator  is  generally  the  man  next 

accomplishment.  for  promotion  to  a  despatcher's  trick,  and 

The  interior  is  not  as  a  rule  very  ^ump-  his  relations  with  his  chief  most  be  entirely 

taoos.    There  is  the  big  counter  at  one  side  harmonious. 

of  the  room,  on  which  are  the  trun  regis-  The  working  force  in  a  ^11-regulated 

ters,  car  record  books,  message  blanks,  and  despatcher's  office  consists  of  the  chief  de- 
forms for  various  rejwrts.  Over  against  the  spatcher.  three  de.spatchers,  two  copy  oper- 
wall,  on  one  side,  is  a  big  blackboard,  ators,  and  the  various  call  boys  and  messen- 
known  as  the  "call-board."  <  *r)  it  is  re-  gers.  The  chief  despatcher  is  iText  to  the 
corded  the  probable  arrival  and  departure  of  division  superintendent,  and  has  full  charge 
trains,  and  the  names  of  their  crews;  also  of  the  othce.  lie  has  supervision  of  the 
the  time  certain  crews  are  to  be  called.  As  yard  reports  and  of  the  ordering  ont  of 
goon  as  the  train  men  have  completed  the  trains  and  crews.  lie  has  charge  of  all  the 
work  of  turning  their  train  over  to  the  yard  operators  on  the  division,  and  has  general 
crew  at  the  end  of  their  run,  they  are  reg-  supervision  of  the  telegraph  service.  His 
istered  in  the  despatcher's  office,  and  are  office  hours?  He  hasn't  any.  Most  of  the 
thereafter  liable  for  duty  in  their  turn.  The  chiefs  are  in  their  offices  early  and  late,  and 
role '*  first  in,  first  out"  is  supposed  to  be  there  is  no  harder  worked  man  than  the 
strictly  adhered  to  in  the  running  of  trains,  chief  despatcber. 

.\i)out  the  middle  of  the  room,  or  in  the  Each  day  is  divided  into  three  periods  of 

recess  of  the  bay-window,  is  the  despatcher's  eight  hours  each,  kno\\'n  as  '*  tricks,"  and 

table.    On  it,  in  front  of  the  man  on  duty,  a  despatcher  assigned  to  each.    The  first 

is  the  train  sheet,  containing  exact  informa-  trick  is  from  eight  a.m.  to  four  p.m.  ;  the 

tion  of  all  trains  on  his  division.    There  is  second  from  four  I'.m.  to  twelve  midnight; 

also  a  space  set  apart  for  the  expected  ar-  and  the  third  from  twelve  midnight  to  eight 

rival  of  trains  on  bis  district  from  the  other  a.m. 

end,  and  one  for  delays.  Loads,  empties,  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  first- 
eveiythiag  is  there  that  it  is  necessary  for  trick  despatcher  comes  on  duty,  and  his  first 
him  to  know  to  properly  run  the  trains  on  work  is  to  verify  the  order  book  and  train 
time  and  with  safely.  Generally  there  are  sheet.  The  man  going  off  duty  checks  off 
two  sets  of  telegraph  instruments  on  the  all  orders  i.HHued  by  him  that  have  been  car- 
table,  one  for  what  is  known  as  the  de-  ried  out,  and  his  successor  signs  his  initials 
spi^oher's  wire,  over  which  his  sway  is  ab-  to  all  orders  yet  to  be  obeyed.  This  signifies 
sohlte,  and  the  other  for  a  wire  that  is  used  that  he  has  read  them  over  and  thoroughly 
tot  rosBsages,  reports,  and  the  like,  and,  in  understands  their  purport  and  intent.  He 
case  of  emergency,  by  the  despatcher.  glances  caiefolly  over  his  train  sheet,  as- 
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£4^    /%// "^iUM-/^ 


PACtUMlL£  OP  A  COMi'LhTKXi   URDKR   A8   KMTEKliU)  I.N  THE  UE- 


:it  J  column,  and  under  it  are  the  num- 
ber of  the  en'^ine,  the  names  of  the 
engineer  and  conductor,  and  the 
nomber  of  loads  and  empties  in 
the  train.  trains  on  a  division 
are  arranged  in  three  classes,  and 
each  claas  has  certain  rights.  Trains 
jTT'Jh,  T"  '111  ^       m-f'  \    /  of  the  first  class  are  always  paesen- 

^^^^^5^47  ^^*^fl«4£tl  ger  trains;  the  throutrh  freight  and 

the  combination  freight  and  passen- 
ger trains  compose  the  second  class. 
AH  other  trains,  such  as  work  trains 
and  construction  trains,  belong  to 
the  third  class.  It  is  an  invariable 
rule  on  all  railroads  that  trains  run- 
ning one  way  have  exclusive  rights 
over  trains  of  their  own  and  of 
inferior  classes  miming  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

What  is  called  the  "  double  or- 
der sjnBtem  **  is  nsed  almost  exdo- 
sively  on  all  single-track  roads, 
sures  himself  that  everything  is  correct,  and  and  if  the  rules  and  regulations  pertain- 
then  assumes  his  daties.  Anything  that  is  ing  to  it  were  strictly  carried  out  and 
not  clear  to  him  must  be  thoionglily  ex-  adhered  to»  iioddmts  for  which  human 
plained  before  his  predecessor  leaves,  and  he  agency  was  responsible  would  be  impossible, 
must  signify  that  he  perfectly  understands  it  consists  simply  in  giving  an  order  to  all 
everything.  The  vahie  of  the  thue  card  role,  trahw  concemea  at  the  soim  Hme.  Iliatis 
80  familiar  to  all  old  railroaders,  *'  In  case  to  sjiy.  if  the  despatcher  desires  to  make  a 
of  doubt  always  take  the  safe  side,"  is  exem-  meeting-point  for  two  trains,  he  will  send 
plified  many  times  every  day  in  the  telegraph  the  same  order  simultaneouBly  to  botii 
lervice.  'After  a  despatcher  has  assumed  trains.  If  a  train  is  leaving  his  end  of  the 
charge  of  the  trick,  he  is  the  m.vster  of  the  division,  and  he  desires  to  make  a  meeting- 
situation;  his  attentiveness  and  judgment  are  point  with  a  train  coming  in,  before  giving 
the  powers  that  Iceep  trains  moving  on  time,  his  order  to  the  condnetor  and  engineier  he 
When  all  trains  are  runnin*,'  on  time  and  would  telegraph  it  to  a  station  at  which  the 
there  are  no  extras  out,  the  despatcher's  incoming  train  was  soon  to  arrive,  and 
doty  is  eaqr,  and  consists  largely  in  taking  whence  the  operator  would  repeat  it  back 
and  recording  "  0.  S.  reports"  and  "  con-  word  for  word  and  would  signify  that  his 
sists."  The  ().  S.  report  is  the  report  sent  red  hoard  was  turned.  Hy  this  means  both 
by  the  various  operators  as  trains  arrive  and  trains  would  receive  the  same  order, 
depart  from  thdr  several  stations.  A 


'*  consist "  is  a  message  sent  by  a  conductor 
to  the  division  saperintendent,  giving  the 
exact  composition  and  destination  of  each 

car  in  a  train.  When  trains  are  late,  how- 
ever, and  bu.siness  is  heavy  and  many  ex- 


IIANNER  OF  SENDING  ORDERS. 

Let  US  Bttppoee  a  case  of  two  sectionB  of 

No.  running  ea.st  and  one  section  of  No. 
14  running  west.  Both  trains  are  second 
tras  are  running,  the  despatcher's  work  class  trains,  and  Jts  east-bound  trains  have 
becomes  very  hard.  Orders  have  to  be  the  right  of  way,  No.  14  must  keep  out  of 
made,  crews  and  engines  kept  working  to-  the  way  of  \'S.  A  certain  point,  fall  it 
gether,  and  trains  moving.  iSmithville,  is,  according  to  the  time  card,  the 

Down  the  center  of  the  train  sheet,  which  meeting-point  for  thne  trains.  But  14 
varies  in  six.f  according  to  the  size  of  the  finds  out  that  she  has  a  lot  of  work  to  do  at 
division,  are  printed  the  name^of  all  the  tele-  Jonesboro;  or  a  hot  driving-box  or  a  draw- 
graph  stations  on  the  division  and  the  dis-  head  pulling  out  delays  her,  and  thus  she 
tances  between  them.  On  either  side  of  this  cannot  po.s.sibly  reach  Smith\ille  in  tiruH  for 
column  are  ruled  smaller  columns,  each  one  No.  \P>.  She  is  at  .lason.  and  unles-s  she 
of  which  represents  a  train.  The  number  can  get  orders  to  run  farther  on  13's  time, 
of  enoh  train  is  at  the  head  of  the  appropri-  she  will  have  to  tie  up  there  and  be  fintiier 
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delayed  an  hour.  The  conductor  asks  the 
operator  at  Jason  to  ask  *'  Da  "  if  he  can  help 
them  any.  "Ds"  glances  over  his  train 
sheet,  and  finds  that  he  cannot  let  them  run 
to  Smithville,  because  13  is  nearly  on  time ; 
but  there  is  a  siding  at  Burke's,  between 
Jason  and  Smithville,  and  he  concludes  to 
let  14  go  there.  It  will  delay  13  only  a  few 
minutes,  and  14  will  get  a  big  lift.  So  he 
tells  the  operator  at  Jason  to  "  copy  3." 
Then  he  calls  Smithville,  and  tells  him  to 
"  copy  5."  Both  the  engineer  and  the  con- 
ductor get  a  copy  of  all  orders  pertaining  to 
their  train,  and  the  operators  retain  one 
copy  for  reference  in  case  of  accident.  Both 
operators  turn  their  red  lights  the  first  thing, 
and  so  long  as  the  signal  remains  red  no 
train  can  pass  wthout  first  receiving  an  order 
or  a  clearance  card.    In  the  case  supposed, 

the  order  sent  would  be  as  

follows : 

Ds  12  8  98. 
Order  No.  31. 
To  C&Elfltand2dl3.  Sm. 
To  C  &  E  No.  14.  In. 
First  and  second  sections  No. 
13  and  No.  14  will  meet  at 
Burke's. 

12 

H.  G.  C. 

The  despatcher's  oper- 
ator, sitting  opposite  to 
his  chief,  copies  every 
word  of  this  order  as  the 
despatcher  sends  it,  and 
when  the  operators  at  Ja- 
son and  Smithville  repeat 
it,  he  underlines  each 
word,  great  care  being 
taken  to  correct  any  error 
made  by  the  operators. 
After  an  operator  has  re- 
peated the  order  back,  he 
signs  his  name,  and  the 
despatcher  then  says, 
"Order  No.  31  0.  K," 
giving  the  time  and  sign- 
ing the  division  superin- 
tendent's initials  thereto. 
The  order  is  next  handed 
to  the  conductor  and  the 
engineer  of  each  train 
when  they  come  into  the 
office ;  both  read  it  care- 
fully, and  then  signify  that 
they  understand  it  fully  by 
signing  their  names.  The 
operator  then  says  to  the 
despatcher,  "Order  31. 


sig.  Jones  and  Smith,"  and  the  despatcher 
gives  the  "  complete  "  and  exact  time.  Then 
a  copy  is  given  to  the  conductor  and  one  to 
the  engineer,  and  they  leave.  On  some  roads 
the  conductor  must  read  the  order  out  loud 
to  the  engineer  before  leaving  the  office. 

Thus  No.  14,  having  got  her  orders,  pulls 
out,  and  when  she  reaches  Burke's,  she  goes 
on  the  side  track,  and  waits  there  for  both 
138,  because  13,  being  an  east-bound  train  of 
the  same  class,  has  right  of  track  over  her. 
The  same  modus  operandi  is  gone  through 
with  for  No.  13,  and  when  the  trains  have 
departed,  the  operators  pull  in  their  red 
lights.  When  the  meeting  has  been  made, 
and  both  trains  are  by  Burke's  safely,  the  de- 
spatcher draws  a  blue  pencil  through  his 
order-book  copy  and  signs  his  initials,  which 
signifies  that  the  provisions  of  the  order  have 
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been  carried  out.  Should  its  details  not  have 
been  completed  when  the  despatcher  is  re- 
lieved, his  successor  signs  his  initials  thereto, 
sbowing  that  he  has  received  it.  This  is 
the  method  of  sending  train  orders,  pure  and 
simple,  on  single-track  roads.  On  double- 
track  linetj  the  work  is  greatly  simplified, 
because  trains  running  in  each  direction 
have  separate  tracks. 

The  simple  meeting  order  hiis  been  given 
above.  The  following  forms  will  illustrate 
some  of  the  many  other  different  kinds  of 
orders,  self-explanatory. 

Tiiag  Obdel 

No.  14  has  the  ri^rht  to  -a?^  ten  minutes  of  tlw  tSme 
of  No.  13  between  JaaoD  and  Jimciiboro. 

Slow  Okuer. 

All  trains  will  run  carefully  over  track  from  one 
half  ii  mile  «tttof  SftU  Water  to  Bis  bridge, 
track  soft. 

EZTKA  ORDBB. 

Engine  841  will  ran  eKtn  fam  Oe  Leon  to  V«l- 
doata. 

Ammvlmbnt  Ordbr. 

N'o.  1 '  of  JuiUfy  Ml  ie  ■unlled  beCweeii  Santiego 

and  Rio. 

Engine  228  will  work  between  Posey  and  Puterson, 
keeping  out  of  way  of  all  re^lar  trains.  Clear  track 
for  extn  weei  eegine  827  e^  10i80  A.M. 

When  an  operator  has  turned  his  red 
light  for  an  order,  he  must  not  pull  it  in 
unti'  ho  has  delivered  the  order  to  the  train 
for  which  it  \va.s  intended.  In  the  mean- 
time, should  another  train  come  in  for 
which  he  has  no  orders,  he  will  give  it  a 
clearance  card,  as  follows: 

ToC  &  E  No,  27: 

There  ate  no  orders  for  you,  signal  is  set  for  No. 
18.  H.  G.  GLAUtB,  OpertUer. 

At  stated  intervals  during  the  day,  the 
despatchers  on  duty  on  each  division  send  foil 
reports  of  trains  to  the  divisions  adjoinmg 
them  on  either  side.  This  train  report  is  very 
complete,  ^ving  the  composition  of  each  and 
every  train  on  the  road  and  the  destination 
of  every  car.  A  form  of  the  message  will 
readily  illustrate  this: 

San  Angslo  5/16 

W  H.  C.  Da. 

No.  17  wit)  strive  alOi  at  10.20.  a.ii.  with  Oe 

foUowlng: 

1  HH  Hoods  Chgo. 

2  LiveStodc  Kansaa  City. 

3  Mdse..   Do 

1  Emutt  Ootfit.  .St  Loais. 

6  Coal  Houston. 

6  Wheat.  Chgo. 

7  Empty  flata  Plat  Rock. 

26     -  H.  G.  B 


All  work  is  Hnn*^  nver  the  initials  of  the 
division  superintendent  and  in  his  name. 
These  reports  keep  the  despatchers  fully 
formed  as  to  what  may  be  expected,  and  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  to  keep  trains  mov- 
ing. Of  course  the  report  illu.strated  above 
is  fur  but  one  train.  Necessarily  it  mu^t 
be  much  longer  when  many  trains  are  ran- 
ning. 

At  some  regular  time  during  thr-  'lay  a!) 
agents  must  send  in  a  car  report.  lius  is 
copied  by  the  despatcher's  operator,  and 
Bhows  how  many  and  what  kinds  of  cars  are 
on  the  side  tracks;  the  number  of  cars 
wanted  to  load  during  the  ensuing  twenty- 
foor  hoars;  the  nomMr  of  loads  ready  to 
go  ont ;  and  if  the  station  is  a  water-station, 
how  many  feet  of  water  are  in  the  tank ;  or 
if  a  coaling  station,  how  many  cars  of  coal 
are  on  hand;  and,  lastly,  what  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  weather.  On  some  roads 
weather  reports  are  Bent  in  every  hour. 

in  view  of  all  this,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  eyes  of  the  despatcher  see 
everything  on  the  road.  There  are  a  thou- 
sand and  one  small  details,  in  ad 'lit  inn  to 
the  momentous  matters  that  he  has  charge 
of,  and  the  man  who  can  keep  hm  diTiBio& 
clear,  with  all  trains  moving  smoothly  and  on 
tim<\  must  indeed  be  a  man  of  excellent 
method  and  application,  and  must  have  the 
ability  to  master  numerous  unexpected  sitn- 
ations  the  instant  they  arise. 

AK  OLD  DESPATCBER'S  lOSTAKE. 

I  had  become  thoroughly  proficient  as  a 

copy  operator,  and  frequently  Borroughs, 
the  ftrst-trick  despatcher,  would  allow  me 
to  V  spell"  him  while  he  was  eating  his 
lunch.  Be  it  said  to  his  credit,  hor- 
ever,  that  he  never  was  out  of  hearing  when  I 
was  doing  any  of  his  work.  He  was  careful- 
ness personified,  and  the  following  wcideDt 
only  serves  to  show  what  onacconntable  er- 
rors will  be  made  even  by  the  best  of  men. 

One  cold  morning  in  January.  I  started  to 
the  oflice  as  usual.  The  air  was  so  crisp 
uid  biting  that  the  air-pumps  of  the  enginei 
had  that  peculiar  sharp,  snappy  sound  heard 
only  in  a  panting  engine  in  cold  weather.  It 
made  the  engines  seem  to  be  almost  endow^ 
with  life.  As  I  wrat  into  the  office,  to  go 
on  duty  at  eight  o'clock,  the  night  man  re- 
marked that  I  must  be  feeling  pretty  brash: 
that  my  spirits  seemed  so  high.  And  in 
fact,  tluit  was  no  joke ;  I  was  feeling  fine, 
and  showed  it  all  over.  Out  as  I  said  good 
morning  to  Borronghs,  I  noticed  that  iw 
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seemed  rather  glum,  and  1  asked,  "  What's 
the  matter,  Dad?  Feeling  bad  this  morn- 
ing?" 

He  snapped  hack  in  a  manner  entirely  for- 
eign to  him,  "No;  but  1  don't  feel  liko. 
ehafBng  tluB  mondng.   I  feel  tB  if 
thing  vu  going  to  ha^en.' 


tr 


I  answered,  "Oh,  boah,  Dad!  You'll 
feel  all  right  in  a  few  minuter;  hrace  up." 

Just  then  the  wires  started,  and  our  con- 
venatioii  ceased.  The  first  trick  is  always 
the  busiest,  and  under  the  stress  of  work 
the  incident  soon  passed  from  my  mind.  Pat 
remarked  once  that  the  general  superintend- 
ei^ivas  going  to  leave  Cauuninade  at  10.30 
A.1I.,  on  a  tour  of  inspection  over  the  road. 

About  10.35,  I  asked  Borroughs  to  let  me 
go  over  to  the  hotel  forafewminntes,  toget 
a  cifjar.  Ho  assmti'd,  and  I  slipped  on  my 
overcoat  and  went  (»ut.  I  wjisn't  gone  more 
than  ten  minutes,  and  us  1  .stepped  into  the 
doorway  to  come  up-stairs  on  my  return,  I 
heard  a  shot  in  the  office.  I  flt  w  up-stairs 
two  steps  at  a  time,  and  bounded  into  the 
oAoe,  and  nevw  to  my  dying  day  shall  I  for- 
gat  the  aig^t  that  met  my  gaae. .  Bor- 


roughs,  whom  I  had  left  but  a  few  moments 
before  full  of  life  and  energy,  was  half 
lying  on  the  table,  face  downwards,  dead  by 
his  own  hand.  The  blood  wa.s  oozing  from 
a  hole  in  his  temple,  and  on  the  lloor  w^as 
the  amoldng  plnAol  he  had  imed.  Fred  Ben- 
nett, tin  cldef  deiqpatcher,  as  pale  as  a 
ghost,  was  bending  over 
Mm,  while  the  two  call-boys 
were  standing  near  by,  par- 
alyzed with  fright.  Mr. 
Hebron,  the  division  super- 
intendent, came  in  from  his 
office,  and  contemplated 
with  a  look  of  horror  the 
awful  scene. 
^  ^  Bennett  tuned  to  me  and 

said,  "  Rates,  come  and 
help  me  lift  poor  Borroughs 
out  of  his  chair." 

Gently  and  carefully  we 
laid  him  dowTi  on  the  tloor, 
and  sent  one  of  the  boys  for 
a  surgeon.  Medical  skill 
was  powerless,  however ; 
the  spirit  of  poor  Pat  l>or- 
roughs  had  gone  to  its  long 
reckoning. 

Work  in  the  office  had 
beeahronglit  to  a  standstill 
hj  the  tragic  occurrence, 
but  all  of  a  sudden  I  heard 
Monte  Carlo  calling  "  Ds," 
and  using  the  signal' *Wk,*' 
which    means    "  wreck." 
Bennett  told  me  to  take  the 
trick  until  the  second-trick 
man  could  be  called.  1  went 
over  and  sat  down  in  the 
chair,  which  was  still  warm 
from  the  body  of  Borroughs,  and  wiping  his 
blood  off  the  train  sheet  with  my  handker- 
chief, I  answered. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 

state  of  myfeefing^^  as  I  touched  the  key.  I 
had  completely  lost  track  of  trains,  orders, 
and  everything  else.  However,  1  gradually 
pulled  myself  together  and  got  tin-  )iaiig  of 
the  road  again,  and  then  1  learned  how  the 
wreck  had  occurred.  About  a  minute  after 
I  went  out,  Borroughs  had  given  a  right-of- 
track  order  to  an  expre.^.s  freight  from 
Monte  Carlo  to  Johnsonville,  and  had  told 
them  to  hurry  up.  Johnsonville  is  on  the 
outskirts  of  Chaminade,  and  Bommghs  had 
romiiletely  forgotten  that  the  general  super- 
intendent's special  had  left  there  live  min- 
utes before.  That  he  had  known  of  it  was 
evideiit  from  the  fact  that  it  was  recorded^,  , 
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on  the  train  sheet.  Two  minutes  after  the 
freight  had  Ifft  ^fonte  Carlo,  poor  Pat  real- 
ized that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  He  said 
Bot  a  word  to  any  peraon,  but  quietly  ordered 
out  the  wrecking  outfit,  and  then  readung 
in  the  drawer  he  took  his  revolver  antl 
snoifed  out  his  candle.  Ue  fell  forward  on 
the  tram  sheet,  as  if  to  cover  up,  with  hn 
lifeless  body»  the  terrible  blunder  he  had 
m:id>'.  Many  other  despatchers  had  made 
serious  errors,  and  in  a  measure  outlived 
them ;  bat  here  was  a  man  who  had  grown 
gray  in  the  service  of  railroads,  with  never 
a  mark  against  him.  I'y  one  slip  of  mem- 
ory he  had,  as  he  thoujjht,  ruined  himself 
forever,  and  too  proud  to  bear  the  disgrace, 
he  killed  himself. 

The  wreck  was  an  awful  one.  The  super- 
intendent's son  was  ridinij  on  the  engine, 
and  he  and  the  engineer  and  the  fireman 
were  crashed  almost  heyond  recosnoition. 
The  superintendent,  his  wifp,  his  daughter, 
and  a  friend  were  badly  bruised,  but  none 
of  them  seriously  injured.  The  second-trick 
man  was&'t  to  be  found  immediately,  so 
I  worked  until  four  o'clock,  and  the  impres- 
sion of  that  day  will  never  leave  me.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  1  fully  recovered  my 
eqaanimity. 

The  next  afternoon  we  buried  poor  Pat, 
and  the  earth  closed  over  him  forever,  and 
thus  passed  from  view  a  man  whose  char- 
acter was  of  the  purest  and  whose  nature 
was  of  the  gentlest.  1  have  never  seen  his 
e<|ual  in  any  way.  I  often  think  that,  if  I 
had  not  gone  over  to  the  hotel  on  that  fatal 
monung,  the  accident  might  have  been 
averted,  because,  perhaps,  I  would  have  no- 
ticed the  mistake  in  time  to  have  prevented 
the  collision.  But  again,  it  is  probable  that 
I  would  not  have  obeyed  it.  for  operators, 
not  having  the  responsibility  of  the  de- 
spatchers, rarely  concentrate  their  minds 
intensely  on  what  they  are  taking.  A  man 
will  sit  and  copy  by  the  hour  with  the  ^rreat- 
est  accuracy,  and  at  the  same  time  U'  ut- 
terly oblivious  of  the  purport  of  what  he  has 
been  takiiii,^  There  can  be  no  explanation 
as  to  why  I'at  forgot  the  special.  It  is  one 
of  those  things  that  happen ;  that's  all. 

MY  nitST  TRICK. 

The  rule  of  seniority  was  adhered  to  in 

the  otTice,  and  in  \\w  natural  sequence  of 
events  the  ni<:ht  man  ^  u  my  job.  I  wa^i  pro- 
moted to  the  I  bird  IricK  from  twelve  mid- 
night until  eight  A.  M.— and  a  new  night 
copy  operator  was  brought  in  from  Vining. 


If  any  trick  is  ^»ier  than  anothor  it  k 

the  third,  but  none  of  them  are  sinecures  \sj 
any  means.  When  1  was  copy  operat<»',  I 
used  to  imagine  it  was  ea^y  to  dt  ovtt  on 
the  othff  side  of  the  table  and  give  orden, 

"  jack  up"  conductors  and  enfrineers  be- 
cause they  didn't  n^e  time,  and  haul  oper- 
atora  over  the  cools  if  yon  called  them  five 
minutes;  but  when  I  was  finally  assigned  a 
trick,  I  found  things  very  difFetent.  Copyin):^. 
with  no  responsibility,  was  easy;  but  dt;- 
spatching  I  found  about  the  stiif^t  job  I 
had  ever  undertaken.  I  had  to  be  on  the 
alert  in  every  faculty  and  every  minute  for 
about  eight  hours.  While  the  first  and  sec- 
ond tricks  have,  perhaps,  more  train-order 
work  attached  to  them,  the  thhnd  is  about 
on  a  par  with  them,  as  far  as  actual  lak>r 
jjoes,  becau.se,  in  addition  to  therernilar  train- 
order  work,  a  new  train  sheet  has  to  be 
opened  every  night  at  twelve  o'clock,  which 
necessitates  the  keeping  of  two  until  all  the 
trains  on  the  r)!d  one  havr  completed  their 
runs.  There  is  also  a  coui>olidated  train  re- 
port to  be  made  at  this  time,  which  la  a  re- 
eapitulation  of  the  movements  of  all  trains 
for  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours,  giving 
delays,  the  causes  thereof,  accidents,  cars 
hauled,  etc.  This  is  submitted  to  the  divis- 
ion superintendent  in  the  moning,  and 
after  he  has  perused  it,  he  sends  a  condensed 
copy  to  the  general  superintendent.  Many 
a  man  loses  his  job  by  a  report  against  hun 
on  that  train  sheet. 

To  sho^^■  thf^  stram  on  n  mrin's  mind  when 
be  is  despatchmg  trains,  let  me  tell  a  little 
incident  that  happened  to  me  in  tiie  begin- 
ning of  my  career.    Every  morning  ab(mt 
five  o'clock,  the  third-trick  man  begins  to 
tigure  on  his  work-train  orders  for  the  day, 
and  when  he  has  completed  them,  he  gives 
them  to  the  different  crews.  Work-trsis 
orders,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  explain,  are 
the  orders  given  the  different  construction 
crews,  such  as  the  bridge  gang,  tlie  grading 
gang,  track  gang,  etc.,  to  work  between 
certain  points  at  certain  times.    They  must 
be  Very  full  and  explicit  in  detail  as  to  all 
trains  that  are  to  run  during  the  cuotiou- 
anceof  the  order.   For  regdar  trains  run- 
ning  on  tim-       notification  need  be  piven. 
because  the  time-catfd  pi'^^s  .utply;  but  for 
all  extras,  specials,  and  ueiayed  trains,  warn- 
ings must  be  given,  so  that  the  wwk-tnmis 
can  get  out  of  the  way  for  them,  otherwise 
the  results  might  be  very  serious.  Work 
orders  are  the  bane  of  a  new  despatcher's 
existence. 

I  got  along  fairly  well  the  first  night  ass 
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despatcher,  and  had  no  mishaps  to  speak  of, 
although  1  delayed  a  through  passenger  some 
ten  minutes  by  making  a  bad  meet  with  a 
freight  train,  and  I  put  a  through  freight  on 
a  siding  for  a  train  of  an  inferior  class.  For 
these  little  errors  of  judgment  1  was  "  cussed 
out  "  by  the  conductors  and  engineers,  when 
they  came  in,  and  the  division  superintend- 
ent, on  looking  over  the  train  sheet  the  next 
morning,  remarked,  that  delaying  a  pas- 
senger train  would  never  do,  and  in  such  a 
tone  of  voice  that  I  could  plainly  see  my 
finish,  should  I  ever  so  offend  again. 

By  5.30  A.M.,  I  had  completed  my  work- 
train  orders  and  sent  them  out.  From 
that  time  until  8  o'clock,  when  the  first- 
trick  man  relieved  me,  I  was  kept  busy. 
He  read  over  my  orders,  verified  the  sheet, 
and  signed  the  transfer  on  the  order  book, 
and  after  a  few  moments'  chat  I  went  home. 
I  went  to  bed  about  9  o'clock,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  dropping  off  to  sleep,  when 
all  at  once  I  remembered  that  an  extra  fast 
freight  was  due  to  leave  at  9.45  A.M.  and 
that  there  was  a  train  working  in  the  cut 
about  four  miles  out.    I  wondered  if  I  had 
notified  her  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
extra.    The  extra  would  go  down  through 
that  cut  like  greased  lightning,  because 
Horace  Daniels,  on  engine  341,  was  going 
to  pull  her,  and  Horace  was  knoAMi  as  a  run- 
ner from  away  back.    I  reviewed,  as  care- 
fully as  I  could,  the  orders  I  had  given  to 
the  work-train,  and  was  rather  sure  I  had 
notified  them,  but  still  I  was  not  absolutely 
certain,  and  began  to  feel  very  uncomfort- 
able.    Poor  Borroughs  had  just  made  his 
smash-up.  and  I  didn't  want  poor  Bates  to 
have  his  right  away.  I  looked  at  my  watch, 
and  found  it  was  then  9.20.    The  extra 
would  leave  in  twenty-five  minutes,  and  I 
lived  nearly  a  mile  from  the  office.  I  slipped 
on  my  clothes,  and,  without  putting  on  a 
collar  or  cravat,  I  caught  up  my  hat  and  ran 


for  the  depot.  As  I  approached,  I  saw  Dan- 
iels giving  341  the  last  touch  of  oil  before 
he  started  out.  I  shouted  to  him,  "  Don't 
pull  out  for  a  minute,  Daniels ;  I  think  there 
is  a  mistake  in  your  orders." 

Daniels  was  a  gruff  sort  of  fellow,  and  he 
snapped  back  at  me,  "  What  is  the  matter 
with  you?  I  hain't  got  no  orders  yet.  Come 
here  till  I  oil  those  wheels  in  your  head." 

I  went  up  to  the  office,  and  Daniels  fol- 
lowed me.  Bennett,  the  chief,  was  stand- 
ing by  the  counter  as  I  went  in,  and  after  a 
glance  at  me,  he  said,  "What's  up,  kid? 
Seen  a  ghost?  You  look  almost  pale  enough 
to  be  one  yourself." 

I  said,  "  No,  I  haven't  seen  any  ghosts, 
but  I  am  afraid  I  forgot  to  notify  that  gang 
working  just  east  of  here  about  this  extra." 

The  conductor  and  engineer  were  both 
there,  and  they  smiled  very  audibly  at  my 
discomfiture ;  in  fact  it  was  so  audible  that 
you  could  hear  it  for  a  block.  Bennett 
went  over  to  the  table,  glanced  at  the  order 
book,  and  said,  "  Oh,  bosh,  liates,  of  course 
you  notified  them.  Here  it  is  as  big  as  life. 
'  Look  out  for  extra  east,  engine  341,  leav- 
ing El  Monte  at  9.45  A.M.'  What  do  you 
want  to  scare  us  that  way  for?  " 

I  was  about  to  depart  for  home,  congratu- 
lating myself  on  my  escape,  when  Bennett 
called  me  over  to  one  side  of  the  room,  and 
in  a  low,  but  very  firm,  voice  metaphorically 
ran  up  and  down  my  spinal  column  with  a 
rake.  He  asked  me  if  I  didn't  know  there 
were  other  despatchers  in  that  office  besides 
myself;  and  didn't  I  suppose  that  the  order 
book  would  be  verified  and  consulted  before 
sending  out  the  extra?  He  hoped  I  never 
would  show  such  a  case  of  rattles  again. 
That  was  all.  (Jood  morning.  All  the 
same  I  was  glad  I  went  back  to  the  office 
that  morning,  because  I  satisfied  myself  that 
I  had  not  committed  an  unpardonable  error 
at  the  outset  of  my  career. 
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MKKVirS  had  come  to 
old  Jerome's  stone- 
built  farmhouse,  across  the 
hu^ie  meadow  where  some 
lialf-dozen  of  the  neighbor- 
ini:  villagers  jvistured  their 
stock  in  common.  Old  Je- 
rome had  received  a  cer- 
tain letter,  which  was  a  copy 
of  another  letter,  which  in 
turn  was  a  copy  of  another 
U'tter.  an<i  s*^  on  and  so  on. 
jii^Uxly  cvmld  tell  how  far. 
Merviu5  w  ould  copy  this  let- 
ter a!Ki  take  it  Kick  to  his 
village  w  her*'  i:  would  le 
l^*pi^^i  acain  and  airain  ard 
ye:  ajrain.  and  copies  would 
Iv  Tv.adt'  of  theso  copSes, 
the  whole  o\vartry^iie 
would  kn.>w  the  cx^r.tents  of 
:h.^:  letter  pretty  »V.l  by 
-e.ir:.    1:  was  :r;  this  w^v. 
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made  their  literature.  They  would  hand  down  the  precious  documenta  to  their 
clnldreftt,  and  that  letter's  contests  would  become  folk-lore,  become  so  well  ImowB 
that  it  would  be  repeated  orally.  It  would  be  a  legend,  a  mythos ;  perhaps  by  and 
by,  after  a  long  time,  it  might  gain  credence  and  bcrome  even  history. 

Bat  in  that  particular  part  of  the  country  this  iaiiiouB  letter  was  doubly  import- 
ant, because  it  had  been  written  by  a  man  whom  some  of  the  peasants  and  labor- 
ers and  small  fanners  knew.  "  I  Imew  him/'  said  old  Jerome,  when  Mervius  had 
come  in  and  the  two  had  sat  down  on  »-ithpr  side  of  the  oak  table  in  the  brick- 
paved  kitchen.  Mervius — he  was  past  seventy  himself — slipped  his  huge  wooden 
aabote  and  let  his  feet  rest  on  the  warm  bricks  near  the  fireplace,  for  the  meadow 
grass  had  been  cold. 

**  Yes,  I  knew  him,"  said  Jerome.  **  He  took  the  name  of  Peter  afterwards. 
He  was  a  fisherman,  and  used  to  seine  fish  over  in  the  big  lake  where  the  vineyards 
are.  'He  used  to  come  here  twice  a  week  and  sell  me  fish.  He  was  a  good  fisher- 
maa.  Then  the  carpenter's  son  set  the  whple  country  by  the  ears,  and  he  went 
away  with  him.  T  missed  his  finh.  .Mondays  and  Wcdnesdajra  became,  and  his  fish 
were  always  fresh.    They  don't  get  such  fish  nowaday.s," 

**  rU  take  the  letter  you  have,"  said  Mervius — "  the  copy,  that  is  and  my  wife 
will  tmascribe  it;  I — I  am  too  old,  and  my  eyes  are  bad.  This  carpenter's  son 
now  —as  you  say,  he  set  the  people  by  the  ears.    It  is  a  strange  storj-." 

Old  Jerome  put  his  chin  in  the  air.  *'  He  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  nothing 
else.  We  all  knew  his  people;  you  did,  and  I.  His  father  built  the  bin  where  I 
store  my  com,  and  some  stalls  in  my  brother's  bam  in  the  next  village.  The  son 
was  a  dreamer ;  any  one  could  have  told  he  would  have  perished  in  the  end.  The 
people  were  tired  of  him,  a  mild  lunatic.    That  was  all." 

Mervius  did  not  answer  directly.  I  have  read  this  letter,"  he  said,  "  this  fish- 
erman'a  letter.  The  man  who  looks  after  my  sheep  loaned  me  a  copy.  Peter  was 
not  always  with  the  man,  the  carpentw's  son.  One  thing  he  has  left  out — one 
thing  that  I  saw." 

"  That  you  saw ! "  exclaimed  old  Jerome. 

Mervius  nodded. 

"  I  saw  this  man  once." 

'*  The  carpenter's  son  ?  " 

**  Yes,  once,  and  1  saw  him  smile.    You  notice  this  letter  never  makes  record 
of  hnm  smiling." 
"  I  know." 
"  I  saw  him  smile." 
**A8how?" 

Mervius  wrapped  his  lean,  old  arms  under  the  folds  of  his  blouse,  and  resting  his 

elbows  on  his  knees,  looked  into  the  fire.  Jerome'.s  crow  paced  gravely  in  at  the 
door,  and  perched  on  his  master's  knee.  Jerome  fed  him  bits  of  cheese  dipped  in 
wine. 

**  It  was  a  long  time  ago,"  said  Mervius;  **  I  was  a  lad.  I  remember  I  and  my 
cousin  Joanna— she  was  a  little  girl  of  seven  then — used  to  run  out  to  the  cow 
stables  early  of  the  cold  mornings,  and  stand  in  the  fodder  on  the  floor  of  the 
stalls  to  warm  our  feet.  1  had  heard  my  father  tell  of  this  man,  this  carpenter's 
son.  Did  you  ever  hear,"  he  added,  turning  to  old  Jerome,  '*  did  you  ever  hear— 
when  you  were  a  boy— hear  the  older  people  speak  of  the  '  White  Night '  ?  .A.t 
midnight  it  grew  suddenly  light,  a?;  thonjjh  the  sun  had  risen  out  of  season.  In 
fact,  there  was  a  sun.  or  star  something.  The  chickens  all  came  down  from 
their  roosts,  the  oxen  lowed,  the  cocks  crew,  as  though  at  daybreak.  It  was  light 
for  boon.  Then  towatda  four  o'clodc  tiie  light  faded  again.  It  happened  in  mid* 
winter.   Yes,  they  called  it  the  '  White  Night.'   It  was  strange.   You  know  the 
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followerrt  of  this  man  claim  that  he  was  born  on  that  night. 
My  father  knew  some  shepherds  who  told  a  strange  story 
.    .    .  however. 

"  For  the  children  of  our  village — that  is  to  say,  my  little 
cousin  Joanna,  my  l)rother  Simon,  the  potter's  little  son,  Sep- 
timus, a  lad  named  Joseph,  whose  father  was  the  olive  presser 
of  the  district,  and  myself —  the  village  bleach-green  was  the 
playground. 

**  This  bleach-green  was  a  great  meadow  by  the  brook,  on 
the  other  side  my  father's  sheepfolds.  It  belonged  to  the 
fuller  of  the  village.  .After  weaving,  the  women  used  to  bring 
here  their  webs  of  cloth  to  be  whitened.  Many  a  time  1  have 
seen  the  great  squares  and  lengths  of  cloth  covering  the 
meadow,  till  you  would  have  said  the  snow  had  fallen.  . 

"  It  w;is  that  way  on  a  holiday,  when  the  five  of  us  children 
were  at  our  play  along  the  banks  of  the  little  brook.  Across 
the  brook  was  the  road  that  led  to  the  city,  and  back  of  us 
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the  bleach-f^reen  was  one  shimmt  r  nf  white,  gfreat  spreads  and  drifts  of  white 
cloth,  billowing  and  rippling  likf  shalluw  pools  of  milk,  as  the  breezt'  stirred  under 
them.  They  were  weighted  down  at  the  corners  with  huge,  round  stones.  It  was 
a  pretty  sight.   I  have  never  forgotten  that  bleach-green. 

'*  I  remember  that  day  we  had  found  a  bank  of  clay,  and  the  potter's  son,  Sep- 
timus, showed  Tis  how  to  model  the  stuff  into  pots  and  drinking-vessels,  and  after- 
wards even  into  the  form  of  animals :  dogs,  fishes,  and  the  lame  cow  that  belonged 
to  the  widow  at  the  end  of  the  village.  Shnon  made  a  wonderfol  beast,  that  he 
assured  us  was  a  lion,  with  twigs  for  legs,  while  I  and  Septimus  patted  anil 
pinched  our  lump  of  clay  to  look  like  the  great  he-pig  that  had  eaten  a  litter  of 
puppies  the  week  past— a  horror  that  was  yet  the  talk  of  all  the  village. 

"  Joanna— she  was  younger  than  all  the  rest  of  us— was  fashioning  little  birds, 
clumsy,  dauby  little  lumps  of  wet  clay  vrithout  much  form.  She  was  very  proud 
of  them,  and  set  them  in  a  row  upon  a  stick,  and  called  for  us  to  look  at  them. 
As  boys  will,  we  made  fun  of  her  and  her  little,  clumsy  clay  birds,  because  she 
was  a  girl,  and  Simon,  my  brother,  said: 

*'  *  Hoh,  those  aren't  like  birds  at  all.  More  like  bullfrogs,  I  guess.  PU  show 
you.' 

He  and  the  rest  of  us  took  to  making  all  manner  of  birds— pigeons,  hawks, 
chickens,  and  the  like.  Septimus,  the  potter's  son,  executed  a  ventable  master- 
piece, a  sort  of  peacock  with  tail  spread  which  was  very  like,  and  which  he  swore 

he  would  take  to  his  father's  kiln  to  have  baked.  We  all  exclaimed  over  this  mar- 
vel, and  gathered  about  Septimus,  praising  him  and  his  handiwork,  and  poor  little 
Joanna  and  her  foolish  dauby  lumps  were  forgotten.  Then,  of  course,  we  all  made 
peacocks,  and  set  them  in  a  row,  and  compared  them  with  each  other's.  Joanna 
sat  apart  looking  at  us  through  her  tears,  and  trying  to  pretend  that  she  did  not 
car*'  for  clay  peacocks,  that  the  ridicule  of  a  handful  of  empty-headed  boys  did 
not  hurt  her,  and  that  her  stupid  little  birds  were  quite  as  brave  as  ours.  Then  she 
said,  by  and  by,  timid*like  and  half  to  herself.  '  I  think  my  birds  are  pretty,  too.' 

'*  '  Hoh,'  says  Septimus,  '  look  at  Joanna's  bullfrogs!  Hoh!  You  are  only  a  girl. 
What  do  you  know  ?  You  don't  know  anything,  1  think  you  had  better  go  home. 
We  don't  like  to  play  with  girls.' 

"  She  was  too  brave  to  let  us  see  her  cry,  hut  she  ^t  up,  and  was  just  about 
going  home  across  the  bleach-green — in  the  green  aisles  between  the  weba  of 
cloth    when  Simon  said  to  me  and  to  the  others: 

"  *  Look,  quick,  Mervius,  here  comes  that  man  that  father  spoke  about,  the  car- 
penter's son  who  has  made  such  a  stir.*  And  he  pomted  across  the  brook,  down 
the  road  that  runs  from  the  city  over  towards  the  lake,  the  same  lake  where  you 
Hay  this  Peter  used  to  fiph.  Joanna  stopped,  and  looked  where  he  pointed;  ?o  did 
we  ail,  i  saw  the  man,  the  carpenter's  son,  whom  Simon  meant,  and  knew  at  once 
that  it  was  he." 

Old  Jerome  interrupted :  '*  You  had  never  seen  him  before.  How  did  you  know 

it  was  he 

Mervius  shook  his  head.  "  It  was  be.  How  could  /  tell  7  I  don't  know.  I 
knew  it  was  he." 

"  What  did  he  look  like  ?  "  asked  Jerome,  interested. 

Merviu-  pan«;ed.   There  was  a  silence.   Jerome's  crow  looked  at  the  bright 

coals  of  the  tire,  his  head  on  one  side. 
*'  Not  at  all  extraordinary, "  said  Mervius  at  length.   "  His  face  was  that  of  a 

pea-^ant.  sun-bro^^Tied,  touched,  perhaps,  with  a  certain  calmness.   That  was  all. 

.\  face  that  was  neither  sad  nor  glad,  calm  merely,  am^  rv  t  irniFunllv  nr  esp*>r-i:dly 
pleasing.  He  was  dressed  as  you  and  I  are  now — as  a  peasant^ and  his  hands  were 
those  of  a  worker.    Only  his  head  was  bare." 
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Did  he  wear  his  beard  ? " 

"No,  that  was  jtfterward.    He  was  younger  when  I  saw  him,  about  twenty-one 
maybe,  and  his  face  was  smooth.   There  was  nothing  extraordinary  about  the  man. ' ' 
**  Yet  you  knew  it  was  he." 

"Yea,"  admitted  Mervius,  nodding  his  head.  "Yea,  I  knew  it  was  he.  He 
came  up  slowly  along  the  road  near  the  brook  where  we  children  wore  sitting. 
He  walked  as  any  traveler  along  those  roads  might,  not  thoughtful  nor  abstracted, 
but  minding  his  steps  and  looking  here  and  there  about  the  country.  The  prettier 
things,  I  noted,  aeemed  to  attract  him,  and  I  particularly  remember  hia  stopping 
to  look  at  a  cherry-tree  in  full  bloom  and  smelling  at  its  blossoms.  Once,  too, 
he  stopped  and  thrust  out  of  the  way  a  twn^  that  had  fallen  across  a  little  ant- 
lieap.  When  he  had  come  opposite  us,  he  noticed  us  all  standing  tiiere  and  look- 
ing at  him  quietly  from  across  the  brook,  and  he  came  down  and  stood  on  the 
other  bank  and  asked  us  for  a  drink.  There  was  a  cup  in  an  old  bucket  not  far 
away  that  was  kept  there  for  those  who  worked  on  the  bleach-green.  I  ran  to 
fetch  it,  and  when  I  had  come  back,  he,  the  carpenter's  son,  had  crossed  the 
broolc,  uid  was  sitting  on  the  bank,  and  all  the  children  were  about  hUn.  He  had 
little  Joanna  on  his  knee,  and  she  had  forj^otten  to  cry.  He  drank  out  of  the  cup 
I  ^ve  him,  and  fell  to  asking  us  about  what  v  had  been  doing.  Then  we  all 
cried  out  together,  and  showed  him  our  famous  array  of  clay  peacocks." 

"  And  yon  were  that  familiar  with  him?  "  aud  old  Jerome. 

"  He  seemed  like  another  child  to  us."  answered  Mervius.  "  We  were  all  about 
him,  on  his  shoulders,  on  hia  kneea,  in  hia  arma^  and  Joanna  in  his  lap— she  had 
forgotten  to  cry. 

'  See,  see  my  birdii,'  ahe  said.  I  tell  you  she  had  her  arma  around  hia  neck. 
'  See,  they  said  they  were  not  pretty.  They  are  pretty,  aren't  th^y,  quite  aa 
pret^  as  theirs  ? ' 

**  *  Prettier,  prettier,'  he  said.  '  Look  now.'  He  set  our  little  clay  birds  be- 
fore him  in  a  row.  First  mine,  then  Simon's,  then  those  of  Joseph  uid  of  Sep- 
timus, then  one  of  little  Joanna's  shapeless  little  lumps.    He  looked  at  them,  and 

at  last  touched  tlie  one  Joanna  had  made  with  his  finger-tip,  then —  Did  you  ever 
see  when  com  is  popping,  how  the  grain  swells,  swells,  swells,  then  bursts  forth 
into  whiteness  ?  So  it  was  then.  No  sooner  had  that  little  bird  of  Joanna,  that 
clod  of  dust,  that  poor  bit  of  common  clay,  felt  the  touch  of  his  finger,  than  it 
awakened  into  life  and  became  a  live  bird — and  white,  white  as  the  sunshine,  a 
beautiful  little  white  bird  that  flew  upward  on  the  instant,  with  a  tiny,  glad  note 
of  song.  We  children  shouted  aloud,  and  Joanna  danced  and  clapped  her  hands. 
And  then  a  is  the  carpenter's  son  smiled.  He  looked  at  her  as  she  looked  up  at 
that  soaring  white  bird,  and  smiled,  smiled  just  once,  and  then  fell  calm  again. 

**  He  rose  to  go,  but  we  hung  about  him,  and  clamored  for  him  to  stay. 

** '  No,'  he  said,  as  he  kissed  us  all,  *  I  must  go,  go  up  to  the  city.'  He  crossed 
the  brook,  and  looked  back  at  us. 

"  *  Can't  we  go  \nth  you  ?'  we  cried  to  him.    Ho  shook  his  head. 

"  *  Where  I  am  ^oin^^  you  cannot  go.  But,'  he  added,  '  I  am  going  to  make 
a  place  for  just  such  ais  you.' 

**  *  And  you'll  come  af^  ?  *  we  cried. 

**  •  Yes.  yes,  I  shall  come  apiin.* 

"  Thr-n  he  went  away,  though  often  looking  back  and  waving  his  hand  at  us. 
What  we  said  after  he  had  gone  I  don't  know.  How  we  felt  I  cannot  express. 
Long  time  and  in  8il«Mse  we  stood  there  watching,  nntil  his  figure  vaniahed  aronnd 

a  bend  in  the  road.  Then  we  turned  and  went  home  across  the  bleach-green, 
Ihroucrh  the  green  aisles  between  the  wel»s  of  white  cloth.  We  never  told  what 
bad  happened.   That  was  just  for  ourselves  alone.    The  same  evening  we  heard  of 
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a  great  wonder  that  had  been  worked  at  a  marriage  in  a  town  near  by,  water 
turned  to  wine,  and  a  little  later  another,  a  man  blind  from  his  birth  suddenly 
made  to  see.  What  did  we  care  ?  He  had  not  smiled  upon  those  others,  those 
people  at  the  marriage,  that  crowd  in  the  market-place.    What  did  we  care  ?  " 

Mervius  stopped,  and  slipped  his  feet  back  into  hi.s  .salwts.  and  rose.    He  took 
the  letter  from  Jerome,  and  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  his  blouse. 
**  And  you  saw  that?  " 

Mervius  nodded,  but  old  Jerome  shook  his  head  in  the  manner  of  one  who  is  not 
willing  to  be  convincwl, 

"He  was  a  dreamer  with  unspeakable  pretensions.  Why,  his  people  were  lalmr- 
ing  folk  in  one  of  the  villages  beyond  the  lake.  His  father  wa.s  a  carpenter,  and 
built  ray  corn-bin.    The  son  was  a  fanatic.    His  wits  were  turned.'* 

*'  But  this  thing  I  saw,"  said  Mervius  at  the  door.  "  1  saw  it,  who  am  speak- 
ing to  you." 

Jerome  put  his  chin  in  the  air. 

"  .  .  .  \  dreamer.  .  .  .  We  were  well  rid  of  him.  .  .  .  But  T 
 was  sorry  when  Peter 
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EMliHAC'IXG  rXITBLISIIED  LETTERS  AND  KKMIXISCEXCES,  AXD 
OTHEU  rxn^BLlSIIED  DOCI'MEXTS  AND  MA'J'KIMAL,  KELATJXG 
TO  LINCOLN'S  PEUbONAL  LIFE  DU KING  TUE  WAR. 

Bt  Ida  M.  Tabbbll, 

Anthor  «r  »Tlic  Buly  Ufe  of  UimqIb  « 
I. 

MR.  LINCOLN  AS  PRESIDENT-ELECT. 


\Y  the  election  of  November  G, 
I860,  Abraham  Lincoln  be- 
eame  the  President-elect  of 
the  United  States.  For  four 
months,  however,  he  could 
exercise  no  direct  influence 
on  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
If  the  South  tried  to  make 

good  her  threat  to  secede 
t  ease  be  was  elected,  he 
cnuld  do  nothinp^  to  restrain 
her.  The  South  did  try,  and  at  once.  With 
the  very  election  returns  the  telegraph 
brought  Lineobi  nmn  of  disruption.  Dfty 
by  day  this  news  continued,  and  always  more 
alarming.  On  November  lyth,  the  United 
States  senators  from  Sonui  Garoliwi  re- 
sif^ed.  Six  weeks  later,  that  State  pjissed 
an  ordinance  of  seceesion  and  began  to  or- 
ganize an  independent  goTemment  "By  tiie 
end  of  December,  the  only  remnant  of  United 
States  authority  in  South  Carolina  wa.?  the 
small  garrison  commanded  by  Major  .Ander- 
son which  occupied  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charles- 
ton harbor.  The  remaining  forts  and  bat- 
teries of  that  harbor,  the  lighthouse  tender, 
the  arsenal,  the  post-office,  the  cnstom-honse, 
in  short,  everything  in  the  State  over  which 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  had  floated,  was  under 
the  Palmetto  Flag. 

In  his  quiet  oftss  in  Springfield,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln read,  in  January,  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  conventions  in  Mississippi,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Loairiana,  by  all  of 
which  States,  in  that  month,  ordinances  of  se- 
cession were  adopted.  In  February,  he  saw 
representatives  of  these  same  States  unite 
in  a  general  convoition  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  and  the  newspapers  told  him  how 
promptly  and  intelligently  they  went  to  work 
to  found  a  new  nation,  the  Soatiieni  Con- 


fed  eracy,  to  provide  it  with  a  constitation, 
and  to  give  it  officers. 

Ifr.  Qneohi  obserred  that  u/A  State,  as 
she  went  out  of  the  Union,  prepared  to  de- 
fend her  course  if  necessary.  On  November 
18th,  Georj^a  appropriated  $1,000,000  to 
arm  the  State,  and  in  January  she  seized  Forts 
Pulaski  and  Jackson  and  the  United  States 
arsenal  Louisiana  appropriated  all  the  fed- 
eral property  in  her  borders,  even  to  the  mint 
and  custom-house  and  the  money  they  con- 
tained. Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi were  not  behind  in  their  seizures,  and 
when  the  new  government  was  formed  at 
Montgomery,  it  promptly  took  up  the  ques- 
tion of  defending  its  life. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  only  obliged  to  sit  in- 
active  and  watch  this  steady  di.ssolution  of 
the  Union,  but  he  was  obliged  to  see  what 
was  still  harder— that  tiie  administration 
which  he  was  to  succeed  was  doing  nothing 
to  check  the  destructionists.  Indeed,  all 
through  this  period  proof  accumulated  that 
members  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  cabinet  had  been 
systematically  working  for  many  months  to 
disarm  the  North  and  equip  the  South.  The 
quantity  of  arms  sent  quietly  from  Northern 
arsenals  was  so  great  that  the  citizens  of 
the  towns  from  which  they  went  became 
alarmed.  Thus  the  Springfield  "  Republican  " 
of  January  2,- 1861,  not^  that  the  citizens 
of  that  town  were  growing  excited  over  "  the 
procession  of  government  licenses  which, 
durhig  the  last  spring  and  summer,  and  also 
quite  recently,  have  been  engaged  in  trans- 
porting from  the  United  States  Armory  to  . 
the  United  States  freight  station,  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  boxes  of  muskets  marked 
for  Southern  distribution."  "  We  find,"  the 
paper  continues,  "that  in  1860  there  were 
removed  fte  safe-keepiBg  In  <^z«PB?toogle 
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135,430  government  arms.  This  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  distribution  occasionally  made 
for  State  militia."  And  when,  in  December, 
the  citizens  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  found 
that  123  cannon  had  been  ordered  South 
from  the  arsenal  thorf,  they  m;ide  such  ener- 
getic protests  that  President  i^uchanan  was 
obligetl  to  countermand  the  order  uf  his  Sec- 
retary of  War. 

UNCOLN  CALLED  OK  TO  DBCLARfi  RDIBBLP. 

The  rapid  disintegration  which  followed 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  filled  the  North 
with  dismay.  There  was  a  general  demand 
for  some  compromise  which  should  reassure 
the  South  and  atop  aeeesBion.  It  was  the 
place  of  the  Republicans,  the  conservatives 
argued,  to  make  this  compromise.  A  furious 
clamor  broke  over  Mr.  Lincoln's  head.  Mis 
election  had  canaed  the  trouble ;  now  what 
would  he  do  to  quell  it  ?  How  much  oi  the 
Rfpuhlican  platform  would  he  give  up  ? 
Among  the  newspapers  iWhich  pleaded  with 
the  F^eddent-elect  to  do  aometidog  to  re- 
assure the  South  the  moat  aUe  was  the  New 
Yfirk  "Herald."  I.i'vnln  was  a  "sectional 
president,"  declared  the  "  Herald,"  who,  out 
of  4,700,000  votea  caat,  had  received  but 
1,850,000,  and  whom  the  South  had  had  no 
part  in  electing. 

If  Mr.  T-inoo1n  int<«nd!»  tn  carry  f>n  the  f:<ivf-rTim<'nt 
a('4:unling  U>  Iha  principW  lAid  down  in  the  Chicugu 
platform  and  the  documents  uwued  under  the  authority 
of  Uw  RepaUicM  "  nutionsl "  oommittoe,  tb«  ineritable 
tsndeney  of  hw  adminbtrntloii  wiTl  be  to  wemirai^e 
wrvilt'  insiirrtt  licins  .md  to  make  the  Southern  FUit^s 
sttli  mure  iiacomfortable  within  the  Union  than  thvy 
eould  by  any  pMMtibility  be  without  it.  .  .  .  If  the 
new  President  revacnine  the  fact  that  he  is  not  bound 
by  the  Chicago  platmna — the  people  having  repudiated 
if:  .  .  .  if  h«'  i-orneB  out  and  tells  the  in'opK-  that 
he  wilt  guvt^m  the  country  according  to  the  vt«wH  of 
the  majority,  end  not  to  xerve  the  perpottes  of  the 
minority,  alt  may  yet  welL  .  .  .  Mr.  Lincoln 
moat  throw  his  pltMl^es  to  the  wind^,  let  hw  party  go 
to  peniitH>n  in  i(^>  nwn  way,  and  dpvot*'  himsi-lf  to  the 
lenrice  of  the  whole  country.  It  is  Mr.  Lincoln's 
bemdee  datj  to  eome  ovt  now  end  dedem  Ue  vfem. 

Tt  was  not  only  the  opposition  press  which 
urged  Mr.  Lincoln  to  otff  r  some  kind  of  com- 
promiae ;  many  frightened  Republican  newa> 
papers  added  their  influence.  The  appeah? 
of  thousamls  of  letters  and  of  scores  of 
visitors  were  added  to  the  arguments  of  the 
preea.  Lincoln,  however,  refused  to  expreaa 
his  views  anew.  **  I  know  the  justness  of 
my  intentions."  he  told  an  interviewer  in 
November,  ''and  the  utter  groundlessness  of 
the  pretended  fears  of  the  men  who  are  fill- 
ing the  covntiy  with  their  clamor.  If  I  go 


into  tiie  Prendency,  they  will  find  me  as  I 

am  on  record,  nothing  Ipf;?,  nothinsj  more. 
My  declarations  have  been  made  to  the  world 
without  reservation.  They  have  been  often 
repeated,  and  now  self-respect  demands  of 
me  and  of  the  party  which  has  elected  me 
that,  when  threatened,  I  should  be  silent" 

MALNTAINS  THAT  NOTHING  IS  TO  BE  GAINED 
BY  FAWNING 

Business  was  brought  almost  to  a  stand- 
still throughout  the  North  by  the  prospect 
of  disunion.  "It  is  an  awful  time  for  mer- 
chants," wrote  a  correspondent  to  Charles 
Sumner,  "  worse  than  in  ibol.  And  if  there 
is  not  some  speedy  relief,  more  than  half  of 
the  best  concerns  in  the  country  wiU  be 
ruined."  Numbers  of  pronn'nfnt  men  of 
wealth  urged  the  President-elect  to  say 
something  coociliatocy  for  the  aake  of  trade. 
To  one  of  these  he  wiote  on  November  lOtii: 

I  im  not  Inpon-sihlp  *<  aijv  fommerrial  or  ftnancial 
deprewkm  that  may  exist,  bul  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  finndac  around  the  "reepectal  le  scwifldiels "  who 
got  it  up.  Let  them  go  to  work  and  repair  the  mi»- 
cbief  of  tbeir  own  making,  and  then  p«-hape  the;  will 
be  lew  gieedj  te  do  the  film  fm. 

And  to  Henry  J.  Raymond,  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  ^Timea,"  he  gave^  on  Novem- 
ber 28th,  in  answer  to  a  request  for  his  views, 
what  he  called  a  "  demonstration  "  of  the 
correctness  of  his  judgment  that  he  should 
say  nothing  for  the  public : 

On  the  20th  instant,  SeMlor  ThirabQil  made  • 
short  speech,  which  I  suppose  yon  have  both  f^etz 
and  approved.  Has  a  single  newspaper,  berotofor^ 
against  us.  urgiHl  that  speech  upon  its  readers  with 
a  purpoHe  to  quiet  public  anxiety  ?  Not  one,  9o  far 
as  I  know.  On  the  cooirary.  the  Boetoe  **Gnurier" 
ami  its  I  liiss  huM  mo  responsible  for  that  spr'»H  h,  and 
emk-avor  tn  inilame  the  North  with  the  belief  thas  it 
fore.shuHows  ;in  uivandonment  of  Republican  prounij  by 
the  incoming  adminietration ;  while  the  Wasbingtoa 
"GoMtftotioB *  end  He  elsM  bold  tbe  eraie  epeeca  wf 
tn  the  Fmth  as^  an  open  dwlaration  of  war  acninpt 
them.  Thiis  is  just  as  I  exptcUid.  aod  jui>t  what  v,\mhd 
happen  with  any  declaration  I  could  make.  These 
political  fiends  are  not  half  sick  enoogfa  jret.  Party 
maKee,  and  not  iniUie  good,  powewee  tben  entiraly. 
"They  seek  a  fign,  nnd  no  si^'ii  shall  W  piven  thMi* 
At  least  such  is  my  preeent  feeling  and  porpoae. 

While  refusing  positively  to  express  him- 
self for  the  general  public  at  this  time,  Lincobi 
wrote  and  talked  freely  to  the  Republican 
leaders,  ahnoet  all  of  whom  were  baqr  with 
one  or  another  scheme  for  quieting  the  dis- 
tracted nation.  On  the  opening  <  '♦'  <  onucress, 
a  committee  of  thirty-three  bad  bvau  ap- 
pointed by  the  Honae  to  coonder  **the 
present  periloua  condition  of  the  conntxy,** 
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and  the  Republican  members  wished  to  know 
what  Mr.  Lincoln  would  yield.  The  Hon. 
W 'In.iiii  Kt'Uogg,  the  Illinois  member  of  the 
committee,  wrote  to  him.  His  reply,  dated 
December  lltb,  !b  vamtetakaUe : 

Bntertain  no  proposition  for  a  compromise  in  regard 
to  the  ext«iuiOB  of  abtTecy.  Ti^  inatant  joa  do,  they 
hava  aa  aadar  again :  all  oar  labor  ia  loat,  and  aooner 
or  later  moat  be  done  over.   Dooglaa  ia  aora  to  be 

again  trying  to  bring  in  hia  "  popular  aovereignty." 
liiu-e  none  of  it.  The  tug  has  t<i  conu-,  and  hotter  n<>w 
than  later.  You  know  I  think  the  fugitive-etave  clauj»e 
of  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  enforced^ta  pot  it  in 
it8  mildest  form,  nught  not  to  l>e  resisted. 

While  the  committee  of  thirty-three  was 
seeking  grounds  for  a  settlement  in  the 

House,  a  committee  of  thirteen  was  bnaj  m 
the  Senate  in  the  same  search.  On  the  lat- 
ter committee  was  William  H.  Seward,  and 
be  too  sent  to  Mr.  Lincoln  for  a  sugges- 
tion. In  reply,  the  President-elect  ?!pnt  Mr. 
Seward,  by  Tburlow  Weed,  a  memorandum 
of  fab  Tleira.  Thb  dooament  lias  been  lost, 
and  no  record  of  its  contents  is  known  ;  that 
it  wat^  dirf'ct  and  clear  in  its  statements  we 
may  iuit-r  from  Mr.  Lincoln's  letter  to  the 
Mon.  K.  B.  Waahbnine,  written  on  Decem- 
ber 13th : 

Hon.  E.  B.  Wasbburn'E. 
iVy  dear  Sir:  Tour  long  latter  raedTod.  Prevent, 

as  far  an  possible,  any  of  our  friends  from  demoraliz- 
ing ihemaelvoB  and  our  cause  by  entertaining  propo- 
sitions for  compromise  of  any  sort  on  "  (tlavery  exten- 
aioa."  There  is  no  posaibie  compromiitQ  upon  it  but 
vbidl  piata  us  under  agnin  and  leaves  all  our  work  to 
do  over  again.  Wbetber  it  be  a  MtMOori  line  or  Eli 
Thayar'a  popular  aovareignty,  it  la  all  the  aania.  IM 
either  be  d^ne,  and  immediately  filibu-t  rin  :  and  ex> 
taading  slavery  recommences.  On  thai  point  hold 
flna,  aa  with  a  chain  of  ^tc-ei. 

Yours  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln. 

These  counsels  were  given  while  secession 
was  sdD  in  its  bfancy.  The  alamnng  de- 

velopmentfl  which  followed  did  not  cause 
Lincoln  to  waver.  On  .January  11th,  he 
wrote  the  Hon.  J.  T.  Hale  : 

Wtat  ia  ear  praaant  oondition  ?  We  have  joat  ear* 

ried  an  election  on  principles  fairly  sLite<l  to  the  peo- 
ple. Now  we  are  told  in  advance  the  government  shall 
be  broken  up  unless  we  surrender  to  those  we  have 
beaten,  before  we  take  th«  offices.  In  thi.s  they  are 
^ther  attempting  to  play  upon  us  or  tbey  are  in  dead 
auaaatw  Bither  way,  if  we  anrrendar,  it  is  the  end  of 
na  and  of  the  govarnaant.  Tiay  will  repeat  the  aa- 
periment  upon  us  ad  libitum.  A  year  will  not  pass 
till  we  shall  have  to  take  Cuba  aa  a  condition  upon 
which  they  will  stay  in  the  Union.  They  now  have 
the  Constitution  under  which  we  have  lived  over  sev- 
enty years,  and  acta  of  Congrees  of  their  own  framing, 
with  no  proapoet  of  tbeir  b^ag  chaaged ;  and  they  can 
acmr  kvn  a  nora  ahallow  pretext  for  bnaking  op  the 
gorerament,  or  extorting  a  compromise,  than  now. 
Tliere  is,  in  my  judgment,  but  one  compromise  which 
would  really  settle  the  slaver)'  question,  and  that  would 
be  a  prohibition  against  acquiring  anymore  territory. 


APPEALS  TO  UNCOL.N  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 

It  w'ds  not  the  North  and  the  Republicans 
alone  that  appealed  to  Mr.  Lincoln ;  the 
Unlets  of  tn6  South  urged  him  for  an  ex- 
planation which  they  might  present  to  the 
people  as  proof  that  there  was  nothing  to 
fear  from  his  election.  Lincoha  had  no  faith 
that  any  expression  of  his  would  be  heeded; 
yet  he  did,  confidentially,  express  himself 
frankly  to  many  Southerners  who  came  to 
him  in  Springfield,  and  there  are  two  letters 
of  his  in  e.xistence  which  show  hnw  com- 
pletely he  grasped  the  essential  difference 
between  the  North  and  the  Soutoh,  and  with 
what  justice  and  kindness  he  put  the  case  to 
those  who  disa^eed  with  him.  The  first  of 
these  letters  was  written  to  John  A.  Gilmer, 
a  member  of  Congress  firom  North  Carolina, 
who  desired  earnestly  to  preserve  the  Union, 
but  not  unless  the  opinions  of  the  Sonth  were 
considered.  Hr.  Guner  had  written  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  asking  his  p^ition  on  certain  ques- 
tiona.   Lincoln  replied : 

{,^rietl}f  cot{fideiUiaL) 

Springfield,  Ilumois,  Duenber  lo,  1860. 
Hon.  Joan  A.  Gnjoa. 

My  dear  Sir:  Yoora  of  the  lOtb  is  received.  1  am  • 
greatly  disinclined  to  write  a  letter  on  the  subject 
enihraeed  in  yours  ;  and  I  would  not  do  bo,  even  pri- 
vately as  I  do,  were  it  not  that  I  fear  yuu  might  mia 
construe  my  silence.  Is  it  desired  that  1  shall  shift  the 
xTonnd  apoawbioh  I  have  been  electwlT  1  oaaaot 
00  It.  Yon  need  only  to  acquaint  yonraelf  with  Uiat 
ground,  and  pres.?  it  on  the  attention  of  the  South.  It 

all  in  print  and  ea.sy  of  acces-s.  May  I  be  pardoned 
if  I  ask  whether  even  you  have  ever  attempted  to  pro- 
cure the  reading  of  the  Republican  platform,  or  my 
speeches,  by  the  Southern  people  ?  If  not.  what  rta 
aon  hnve  I  to  aa^ect  that  any  additional  production  of 
nine  wovM  meet  •  better  fate?  It  woidd  make  me 
appear  as  if  I  repented  for  the  crime  of  haring  been 
elected,  and  was  anxious  to  apologize  and  beg  forgive- 
ness. To  so  rejiresent  me  would  be  the  principal  use 
made  of  any  letter  I  might  now  thrust  upon  the  pufab 
lie.  My  old  record  eaaoot  tie  ao  used ;  and  tliat  ia 
imeiaelr  the  raaaon  that  aena  mm  deciaratioB  ia  aa 
araeh  aoo^bt. 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  be  a.isnre.:!  that  I  am  not  (Question- 
ing your  candor  ;  I  am  only  pointing  out  that  while  a 
new  letter  would  hurt  the  cause  which  I  think  a  junt  one, 
you  can  quite  as  well  effect  every  paLrioUc  object  with 
the  old  record.  Carefully  read  pages  18, 19, 74. 75, 8H. 
89,  and  267  of  the  volume  of  Joiat  debates  between 
Seaator  Dooclaa  aod  nTaetf,  irfUi  the  Bepablican  plat- 
form adopted  at  Chicago,  and  all  your  questions  will  be 
substantially  answered.  I  have  no  thought  of  recom- 
mending the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Di.strict  of  Co- 
lumbia, Qor  ihe  slave-trade  among  the  slave  States,  even 
on  the  conditions  indicated  ;  and  if  I  were  to  make  such 
reeonuBeadation,  it  is  quite  cl^  Congress  would  not 
follow  H. 

As  to  employing  slaves  in  arsenals  and  dock-yarda»  it 
is  a  tlung  I  never  thought  of  in  my  life,  to  my  recolleo- 
tion.  till  I  saw  your  letter  ;  and  I  may  sayof  it  pndae^ 
as  I  have  said  of  the  two  points  above. 
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As  to  the  use  nf  imtronaf,'!'  in  Ihf  .■i]:\\-c  States,  where 
tlwre  are  few  or  no  Ht>publicanH,  1  do  aoi  expect  to  in- 

Iain  for  the  politico  of  the  appointee,  or  whether  he 
MB  or  not  own  slavefi.  I  iQt«iid»  m  thai  mstker,  to 
aeeMBmodate  tiie  people  ia  the  aafcral  localities,  if 
they  thpmpf^h'ps  will  ,iilow  me  to  a<'<'t)n)ni(ii1att<  thcin. 
la  vtiv  wDni.  I  r.'  v.-r  have  been,  am  not  now,  and  prob- 
ably never  nhall  U<'  \u  %  nood  of  haraniiig  tlM  people 
either  North  or  South. 

Ob  the  terriion.-ii  question  I  am  infl«xib)e,  as  you  800 
Vj  portion  ia  the  book.  Oa  that  there  ia  a  differoBoe 
between  yoa  and  oa;  and  H  k  the  <mif  mihstiaBtial  dif- 
ference.  You  think  slavery  i»  rifrht  ntid  ought  to  be 
extended  ;  we  think  it  in  wrong  and  ought  to  be  re- 
stri>-t«'d.  For  this  neither  hM  jost  oeoMioa  t»  he 
angry  with  the  other. 

Aa  to  the  State  lawn  mentioned  in  Jfonr  Oixth  qaee* 
tion»  I  really  know  very  little  of  them.  I  never  katra 
read  one.  u  Aj  ot  them  are  in  eoafliet  with  the  fniri- 
tive-alave  clause,  or  any  other  part  «l  the  Cowtitotion, 
I  certainly  shall  be  glad  of  their  repeal :  but  I  could 
har<lly  U'  j'.istirud.  r*.^  a  ritiwn  nf  Illinois,  nr  as  Proni- 
dent  of  the  United  Statv.'^.  to  ret  omm»>nd  the  repeal  of 
a  statute  of  Vermoni  or  South  (■.iniljna. 
With  aaaoraBce  of  ray  higbeat  rcfarda,  1  vabacribe 

Tonr  obedient  Mmnt* 

A.  Linoouf. 

p.  S.  The  (iocumenb)  refemd  tO  I  «np|IOM  JOQ  wiD 
readily  find  in  Washington.  A.  L. 

A  wpek  later,  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  to  A.  IT. 
Stephens,  of  Gtiorgia,  in  reply  to  a  note  in 
which  Stephens  hid  nud :  The  conntrr  is 
eertaialy  in  graat  peril,  and  no  man  ever  had 

heavier  or  plater  responsibilities  restinp 
upon  him  than  you  have  in  the  present  mo- 
nentoiiB  crisiB.'' 

(#br  yMr  mm  tft  tnltf.) 
Springfibii),  Illinois,  Dteevtbtr  22,  IMO. 
Hon.  Albxani>er  H.  Strtiirns. 

Jly  itar  £Sr;  Tow  obliging  aaawar  to  ny  abort  note 
is  just  received,  and  (or  which  pleaae  accept  ny  thanks. 
I  fully  appreciate  the  preeent  peril  the  coontry  is  in, 

ami  tiie  wt-i(,'iit,  of  reHpoosiliiiily  on  me.  I)o  the  people 
of  the  South  really  entertain  fears  that  a  Republican 
admini.><tr;ilion  would,  directly  or  indirectly,  interf'-ri' 
with  th«  alavee,  or  with  them  about  the  slaves?  If 
Ih^f  do,Iw|ah  to  assure  you,  as  once  a  Mend,  and  still, 
I  hope,  not  aa  OMBty,  that  then  ia  no  canae  (or  such 
fears.  The  South  wotild  be  in  no  more  danger  bi  this 
reepert  than  it  was  iti  t!i<  > lays  of  WanhinKton.  I  sup- 
pose, however,  this  di>««  nut  meet  the  case.  You  think 
slavery  is  right  and  ought  to  )>6  extended,  while  we 
think  it  is  wrong  and  ought  to  be  restricted.  That,  1 
suppoi^e,  is  the  nib.  It  certaialjr  is  the  only  aabataatial 
difference  betweoB  oa. 

YooiB  vecy  tndy^ 

A.  IJNOOUV. 


LINTfU.N   HKf'LARR?  SFn:.^SluN  UNLAWFUL. 

The  uproar  which  raged  about  Mr.  Lincoln 
soon  became  quite  as  lend  over  "coercion" 

as  over  "  compromise."  Each  passing  week 
matle  mnciliation  more  difficult,  snwnew  ele- 
ments of  dhsunion  realized.  What  was  to  be 
done  with  the  seceding  Ststeat  What  was  to 
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be  done  about  Uie  forts  and  arsenala,  cuHt>  mt- 

houses  and  post-offices,  they  were  seizing? 
If  Mr.  Lincoln  would  not  compromise,  wa^  he 
going  to  let  the  States  and  the  federal  prop- 
erty }^<),  or  w.'us  he  ^omg  to  compel  them  to  re- 
turn with  it  ?  Did  he  purpose  to  coerce  the 
South?  Though  the  President-elect  refused 
to  give  any  expression  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  country,  it  was  not  hecaufe  he  was 
not  perfectly  clear  in  hiii  omi  mind.  Seces-  ^ 
sion  he  considered  hnpoe^le.  *'tfy  opimon 
is."  he  wrote  Thurlow  Weed  on  December  17th, 
'*  that  no  State  can  in  any  way  lawfully  get 
out  of  the  Union  without  the  consent  of  the 
others  ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  government  functionaries  to 
run  the  machine  as  it  is.'' 

When  Horace  Greel^ advocated  letting  the 
"  \vav\vartl  sisters  go  in  peace,"  Lincoln  said 
nothing  publiclyt  though  in  i^ringfieid  it  was 
believed  that  he  considered  the  pc^y  *'  dan- 
gerous and  illogical."  He  certainly  was  only 
amuHed  at  Fernando  W*H>,rs  scheme  to  take 
New  York  City  out  of  liu  1  nion  ami  make  it 
a  free  city — anotli'  r  1  i  niburji;.  "  I  reckon," 
he  said  to  a  New  Vcjrker  in  Feimiarv,  in  di.s- 
cussing  the  subject,  "that  it  will  be  some 
time  Mfore  the  front  door  sets  up  house- 
keepintc  on  its  cAvn  account," 

.\s  to  the  forts  and  other  federal  property  " 
aei^  by  the  outgoing  States,  he  seems  to 
have  felt  from  the  first  that  they  were  to  be 
retaken.  In  this  matter  he  .^otight  guidance 
from  Andrew  Jackson.  Less  than  a  week 
after  his  election,  a  correspondent  of  the 
"Evening  Post  "  found  him  engajj^il  in  read- 
ing the  histor>'  of  the  nullifiers  of  Lbi52  and 
and  of  the  summary  way  in  which  ''Old 
Hickory  "  dealt  with  them.  In  December,  he 
wrote  to  h\fi  friend  E.  B.  Washhume,  who 
had  just  reported  to  him  an  interview  with 
General  Scott,  the  Coromander-in-Thief  of 
the  army,  on  the  dangers  of  the  situation : 

Please  present  my  respecthi  to  the  G»'rn  r.i'.  atfl  tell 
him.  contidentially.  that  I  xhall  be  obligcns  Ut  lam  to 
he  as  well  prepared  ati  lie  can  to  either  hold  or  retake 
the  forts,  a»  the  case  may  require,  at  aod  after  the  io- 
aaaniatioB. 

And  the  very  next  day,  he  wrote  the  fo^ 
lowing  letter,  which  has  only  recently  heen 
discovered  and  has  never  before  been  pub- 
lished : 

SpRisonKi.ii,  li  LMDni,  DefttKber22,  1860. 

Major  Pwin  Hi  nttr. 

Mv  d(ar  Sir :  I  am  mti'  h  i>l>li>;cil  by  the  receipt  of 
yours  of  thf  ISth  Tl  ■  -in."!!  \v»>  can  th>  now  i..!  to  watch 
eveoLtt.  and  v>v\\  )>r<-i»are<i  ati  ptnutiUe  for  aoy  turn 
thii«»  mtf  take.  If  the  forte  fall,  my  judgmont  ia 
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that  they  are  to  be  retakML  When  I  shall  detemine 
llfiritlilj  my  time  of  startitag  to  Washington,  I  mil 
MtUyrn**  Tomtraly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

From  the  foregoing  letters  it  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  stripped  his  opinions  on 
the  questions  of  the  day  of  all  verbiage  and 
non-eesentials  and  rednoed  them  to  the  fol- 
lowing  ample  proporitionB. 

(1)  Slavery  ia  wrong,  and  mast  not  beaxtaaded. 
^)  BatartaiaaopropoaltioafOTaoompiroaiiiainn- 
gard  to  tha  azteaaioD  ai  alafary. 

(3)  No  State  can  in  any  way  lawfully  g«t  oat  of  the 
Union,  without  the  consent  of  tha  othara.  It  ia  the 
doty  of  the  President  and  other  gotamaait  fUwtioa* 
arias  to  run  the  machine  as  it  ia. 

(4)  If  the  forta  fa]I.B7  jndipnaiit  fathat  thajara 
tabaratakan. 

To  these  simple  statements  he  stuck 
throughout  this  period  of  confusion  and  dis- 
tress, refusing  to  allow  thera  to  be  obscured 
by  words  and  passion,  and  making  them  his 
guide  in  the  work  of  pnp«ration  for  his  in- 
auguration. 

fhree  things  especially  occupied  him  in 
this  preparation  :  (1)  Making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  men  with  whom  he  was  to  be 
associated  in  the  administration.  (2)  His 
eabinet.  (8)  fiis  inangnral  address. 

MEETING  OF  LlNfOLX  AXD  HAMLIN, 

The  first  letter  Lincoln  wrote  after  his 
election  was  to  Hannibal  HamHn,  the  Vioe- 

President-elect,  asking  for  an  interview. 
The  two  gentlemen  met  at  the  Tremont 
House,  Chicago,  on  November  23d.  Mr. 
Hamlin  once  gave  to  a  friend,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Prescott,  of  New  York,  an  account  of  this 
meeting,  which  Mr.  Prescott  has  written 
out  f  (NT  this  article : 

Mr.  Hamlin  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  tiM 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Waten'ille  College,  now  Colby 

•  Mr.  Linroln  had  Imh-ii  in  corrfnixiiidpuce  ith  Major  Hunter 
regarding  the  appropriation  of  tho  Kovertmu'iit  armanifnt  to 
the  nae  of  Um  South  aince  Oct<)tHT,  w  Uie  following  letter, 
 n  poblisht^,  abowa  : 


(PriwU*  ana  dwuWffiMaf.) 
toamafiBn,  hxatvm,  OeMirn,  18W. 
Mamw  Datib  Hoirnm. 

Mf  tUar  Sir  .•  Your  my  Mod  letter  of  the  aoth  was  duly 
rpcerv<«d.  for  whirh  pleaae  accept  my  thanko.  I  hare  another 
tetter,  from  a  mtiIit  iinknowrn  to  nif,  Mvlnp  tho  offlcen>  of  th«" 
army  at  Fort  Kiariiy  h.HM'  ilctomiinul,  in  i  dm-  of  Ui  |iiil>li(mi 
micoeaa  at  Ihr  npiirdiiiliin^;  I'rrcldriitliil  cli'i-riun,  lak,' 
Ihemaelvea,  and  Uic  urnu  at  that  point.  South,  for  thr  par|>o«<> 
•r  rcatataoce  to  the  govemtnent.  W'hile  I  think  there  arr 
BHUDy  cbancea  to  one  that  th1«  ia  a  hnmbng.  It  ocean  to  me 
that  any  real  movpmrnt  of  thla  aort  In  the  army  would  leak 
oat  and  become  known  to  yon.  In  auch  caae,  if  It  would  not  be 


OBptDfanilonal  Of  dlahonorable  (of  which  you  are  to  ba  Jodcek 
lafcrilbaauieboUlsadiryau  will  apprlM  meoflt 


Toara  Tery  truly. 


Major  Datip  - 


University.  Water\'il!e,  Maine.  On  one  of  the  anntial 
Commencemf nt  w  i  ;».-<iiins.  I  found  him  one  afternoon 
seated  on  the  piri;'.z.-i  of  thu-  Klmwood,  for  the  moment 
alone  nnd  unoceupii-d.  Tal<ing  a  chair  by  hi.s  side,  I 
said  :  "  Mr.  Hamlin,  when  did  you  first  meet  Mr.  Lin- 
coln 7  "  "  Well,"  Mid  h%  "  I  very  plainly  recall  the  cir- 
ctmiBtuoei  of  oar  ink  meetiiiit.  It  was  in  Chicago. 
Some  time  before  the  inauguration,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Lincoln,  asking  me  to  see  him  before  I  went 
to  Washington.  So  I  went  to  ChicaRo,  where  I  wa.<<  to 
meet  Mr,  Lincoln.  Sending  my  card  to  Mr.  Lincoln's 
room,  I  received  word  to  'come  right  up,'  I  found  tht; 
dow  open,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  approaching  with  extended 
hand.  Wttb  a  hearty  welcome,  he  aaid,  '  I  think  I  have 
HSftr  met  yon  before,  Mr.  Hamlin,  bat  this  is  not  the 
int  time  I  have  seen  you.  I  hare  just  been  recalling 
the  time  when,  in  'IS,  1  went  to  the  Senate  to  hear 
you  speak.  Your  .subject  wx-t  not  new,  hut  the  ideas 
were  sound.  You  were  talking  about  .slavery,  and  I 
now  take  occaaion  to  thank  you  for  so  well  cxpret^ting 
what  were  my  own  sentiments  at  that  time.' 

a  remaitaible  coineideDoe.  Tnyielf  have  joai  been  re- 

c.illinp  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  yon.  It  iru.st  have 
been  about  the  same  time  to  which  you  alluti:.  I  was 
passing  throu^jh  th.'  House,  and  wa.s  attracted  by  some 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  slavery  from  one  nf  the  new 
members.  They  told  me  it  was  Lincoln,  of  Illinois.  I 
hanrd  yoa  throngh,  and  I  very  woU  niDember  how 
henrtily  I  endoraed  every  point  yo«  mda.  And,  Mr. 
President.  I  have  no  doubt  we  ara  atlll  iB  paffaat  ao« 
cord  on  the  main  question.'" 

The  result  of  the  Chicago  interview  was  a 
cordial  andentanding  between  the  tro  *aen 
which  lasted  throughout  their  administration. 

This  was  to  be  expecte<],  for  they  were  not 
unlike  in  character  and  experience.  The 
same  kind  of  democratic  feeling  inspired  their 
relations  with  others,  Hf)th  '  marched  with 
the  boys."  Both  were  eminently  compan- 
ionable. Hamlin  liked  a  good  story  as  well 
■AS  Lincoln,  and  told  afanost  as  many.  He 
had,  too,  the  .same  quaint  way  of  putting 
things.  Like  Lincoln,  Hamlin  had  been  bom 
poor,  and  had  had  a  hand-to-hand  struggle 
to  get  up  in  the  world.  He  had  \vorke<l  on 
a  farm,  chopped  logs,  taught  school,  studied 
law  at  night;  in  short,  tnrned  his  hsnd  eheer> 
fully  and  eagerly  to  anything  that  would 
help  him  to  realize  his  ambitions.  Like  Lin- 
coln, he  had  gone  early  into  politics,  and. 
Kite  Lincoln  again,  he  ha<i  revolted  from  his 
party  in  1856  to  join  the  Kepoblicaoa. 

CHOOSING  A  CABINET. 

.\  great  many  men  were  smnmoned  to 

Sitringiii  ld  by  Lincolii,  m  Ofder  that  he  might 
learn  their  views  mwe  perfectly,  .\mong 
those  who  came,  eithw  hj  his  direct  or  indi- 
rect invitation,  were  Edmurd  Bates,  Thnrlow 
Weed.  David  Wilmot.  A.  K.  McTlure.  George 
W.  Julian,  E.  D.  Baker,  William  Sweeney,  Hor- 
ace Greedy,  and  Gsil  Schnii.  With  many 

of  than  LiiMsoln  did  not  hesitate  to  talk  over 
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his  cabinot.  Thurlow  Weed  s;iys  that,  when 
he  visited  the  Treaident-elect  in  December, 
tlie  latter  introduced  the  subject  of  the  cabi- 
net, saying  that  '*  he  supposed  I  \vm\  had  some 
experience  in  cabinet-making,  that  he  had  a 
job  on  hand,  and  as  he  had  never  learned 
thattrade^  he  was  (lis|H)se(l  to  avail  himself 
of  the  jrnpjrestions  of  friends."  "The  mak- 
ing of  a  cabinet,"  he  continued,  "  now  that 
be  bad  it  to  do,  was  by  no  means  as  easy  aa 
he  had  supposed  ;  that  he  hjul,  even  i>efc»re 
the  result  of  the  election  was  known,  assum- 
ing the  probability  of  success,  fixed  upon 
the  two  leading  members  of  his  cabinet ; 
but  that,  in  looking  about  for  suitable  men 
to  fill  the  other  departments,  he  had  been 
mnch  embarrassed,  partly  from  bia  want  of 
acquairtt.mce  with  the  prominent  men  of  the 
day,  and  partly,  he  believed,  because  that, 
wbfle  the  population  bad  greatly  increased, 
really  great  men  wen  acaicer  than  they 
UFed  to  be." 

The  two  members  of  hiB  cabinet  on  whom 
Lincoln  fixed  so  early  were  Seward  and  Chase. 
He  wrote  Seward  on  Deeeniber  8th,  asking 
permission  to  nominate  him  as  Secretary  of 
8tate^  and  saying : 

It  has  been  my  pur(^>ose,  from  the  day  of  the  nomina- 
tion si  Oikaco,  to  swigs  no^  by  yonr  leave,  this  place 
ia  the  admiowtratlos.  I  nave  delayed  m>  lung  to  com- 
municate that  purpoR«  in  deference  to  what  appeared 
tu  me  a  proper  motion  in  the  case.  Nothing'  ha»  been 
developoi  to  chanjjf  niy  view  in  thf  [irt'inis»>.-<;  anii  I  n(>w 
offer  you  the  place,  in  the  hope  that  yon  will  accept  itt 
■ad  with  the  belief  that  your  position  in  the  poblie 
your  iategrity,  abOity,  learaiag,  and  gtaat  ezperiencu, 
all  Mmbine  to  render  it  «a  sppoiataMiit  pro^nently 
Ih  to  be  mode. 

Seward  took  three  weeks  to  consider,  and 
finally,  on  December  L'Sth.  wrote  that,  "after 
due  reflection  and  much  self-distrust,"  he 
bad  conchided  it  waa  his  duty  to  accept 

Lincoln  did  not  approaeli  Chase  on  the 
subject  of  the  cabinet  until  some  three 
weeks  after  he  had  written  Seward.  Then, 
on  December  31at»  be  wrote  bim  thia  Iwief 
note: 

In  these  troobloas  times  I  would  much  like  a  con- 
ference with  you.    Pleane  visit  me  here  at  once. 

rhase  reached  Sprinpffield  on  the  evening 
of  January  :id,  and  Lincoln,  in  his  informal 
way,  went  to  the  hotel  to  see  him.  Chase 
afterward  described  the  interview  in  a  letter 

to  a  friend : 

He  said  he  had  felt  bound  to  offer  the  position  of  fVe- 
retary  of  State  to  Mr.  Seward  an  the  ^nerally  ro<'o|;- 
aized  leader  of  the  Repubiicsn  party,  intending,  if  he 
declined  it,  to  offer  H  to  me.  He  did  not  wi«h  tbat  Mr. 
Seward  eboeld  deeluM  it,  aad  wio  glad  tiiat  ha  had  ae- 


eopted,  aad  oov  deeired  to  hna  mt  take  the  place  of 
Soentarr  of  the  Trennrf. 

Chase  did  not  promise  to  accept,  only 
to  think  it  over,  and  so  the  situation  stood 
until  the  appointment  waa  aetoally  made  in 
March. 

It  waa  Penns}lvania  and  tiie  South  that 

gjive  Lincoln  the  greatest  trouble.  "  Penn- 
sylvania," he  told  Weed,  "  any  more  than  New 
York  or  Ohio,  cannot  be  overlooked.  Her 
atrong  Republican  vote,  not  less  than  ber 
numerical  importance,  entitles  her  to  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  cabinet."  After  a  careful 
"balancing  of  roattera,"  aa  be  called  it,  he 
concluded  to  appoint  Simon  Cameron  a.s  the 
Pennsylvania  cabinet  member,  and  on  Decem- 
ber Hist,  he  gave  Cameron,  who  had  been  for 
three  days  in  Springfield  diaeuafllBg  the  ritlh 
ation,  the  following  letter : 

Hon.  RiM'iv  Camero.v. 

M]l  <iinr  ffir:  I  think  nf  tn  notify  yoo  now  {hut,  by 
vi.ur  permission,  I  shjill  at  tlto  |Ti>p«r  time  b'lniinute  you 
bo  the  L'nit«Ki  tiutoit  firn^l^  fttr  contirmation  as  Secra- 
tary  of  the  Treasury.  <>r  aa  Secretarj-  of  War — wbioil  Of 
the  two  I  have  notyetdefinitelj  decided.  Please  aaswer 
at  yonr  earBost  eosTenieiiec. 

Your  obodieat  aermt, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Cameron  had  scarcely  reached  home  with 
his  letter  before  those  opposed  to  him  in 
Pennsylvania  had  frightened  Lincoln  into  be- 
lieving that  the  lack  of  trust  in  Cameron's 
political  hone«ty  which  existed  throughout 
the  coontiy  would  destroy  ftnth  in  the  new 
cabinet.  Lincoln  immediately  wrote 
eron  that  things  bad  developed  which  made 
it  impoemble  to  take  him  into  the  cabinet. 
I^ter  he  assured  Cameron  that  the  with- 
drawal did  not  spring  from  any  changp  of 
view  as  to  the  ability  or  faithfulness  with 
Vhich  he  would  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
place,  and  be  proniised  not  to  make  a  cabinet 
appointment  for  Pennsylvania  without  con- 
.sulting  him  and  giving  all  the  weight  he  con- 
sistently could  to  his  views  and  wishes.  There 
the  matter  r^mriined  until  March. 

Among  conciliatory  Itepublicans  there  was 
a  strong  de-sire  that  Lincoln  find  a  member  of 
his  cabinet  in  tin-  Siaitli.  It  was  !ielieved  that 
such  an  act  would  be  taken  as  proof  that 
the  new  President  intended  to  conirider  tiie 
claims  of  th*  f^oiith.  !>incoln  did  not  believe 
the  idea  practical,  and  he  showed  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  very  shrewdly  by  causing  to 
be  inserted,  on  December  12th,  in  the  "  IlUooiB 
.Toumal,"  a  jnper  poptilarly  i  ailed  his  "oT- 
gun,"  the  lollowiag  short  edilurial  ; 

We  hear  such  frequent  alliuioits  to  a  wppoeed  por- 
poae  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Limda  to  call  lato  me  cahiaet 
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two  or  tJir^e  Soathern  gentlemen  from  thf"  partiP?  op- 
poMd  to  him  p<>litically,  that  we  are  prompted  to  ask  a 
few  qae«tions. 

Fink  Is  it  koown  that  aaj  nch  nnUemen  of  cbw- 
Mtar wmM  ioe«pt  a  plac«  ia  tli«  etUiivtT 

Second.  If  yea,  on  what  terms  does  he  surrender  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  or  Mr.  Lincoln  to  him,  on  the  political  dif- 
favorer  hetween  tinai ;  OT  4o  tttey  enter  npon  the  ad- 
mistfrntton  ia  o|WB  «|qKwiti«iii  «f  each  otbier? 

Tlie  demand  contiiraed,  however.  We^ 

told  Lincoln  in  December  that,  in  his  opinion, 
at  least  two  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
should  be  from  the  South.  Lincoln  w;ui  doubt- 
fdif  theyeodd  betrosted.  "There  are  men 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee,**  replied  Weed,  "  for  whose  loyalty 
onder  any  circumst^ces,  and  in  any  event, 
I  ironld  mch." 

'^Wdl^"  fisid  Lincoln,  "let  me  have  the 
namefi  of  your  white  blackbirds."  Weed  gave 
Mm  four  names.  Mr.  Seward,  a  little  later, 
suggested  BenmA,  and  Ifr.  Greelej  likewise 
sent  him  a  list  of  five  Southerners  whom  he 
declared  it  would  be  safe  to  take  into  the 
official  familv.  Of  all  those  named,  Lincoln 
ptefarred  Jolm  A.  Gihner,  of  Nofth  Garoliia, 
ad  he  invited  him  to  come  to  Springfleld 
for  an  interview.  As  late  as  Janiiaiy  12th, 
he  wrote  to  Seward  : 

I  »till  hope  ilr.  Gilmer  will,  on  a  fair  understanding 
with  vat.  ( on»ent  to  take  a  place  in  the  cabinet  .  .  . 
I  fear,  if  we  could  jfet,  we  could  not  safely  take  more 
t^  one  SDch  man — that  is,  not  more  tluui  one  who 
«ppdMd  ti  in  the  electioiv  tba  dtagir  b«bv  to  Iom  IHm 
CMfttaee  of  oar  frisndi. 

Mr.  Gihner  did  not  accept  Mr.  Lincoln's 
bnitatioii  to  Spruigfield,  however,  and  noth- 
ing ever  came  of  the  overture  made  him. 
The  nearest  approach  Lincoln  made  to  select- 
ing a  cabinet  member  from  the  South  was  in 
tfaeappomtment  of  Edwaid  Batee,  of  Missouri. 
He  was  one  of  the  men  whom  Lincoln  had 
decided  upon  a.'^  soon  a.s  ho  knew  of  his  elec- 
tion, and  he  was  the  first  after  Seward  to  be 
notified.  A  i%presentative  from  Indiana  was 
desirable,  and  ('alt  b  Smith  was  put  on  the 
Alate  provisionally.  It  was  necessary,  too, 
thai  New  England  have  a  place  in  the  cabi- 
net. Mr.  Umsoln  had  three  candidates,  of 
all  of  whom  he  tliought  well  Tuck,  of  New 
Hampshire ;  Banks,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Gideon 
Welles,  of  Connecticut ;  but  he  made  no  de- 
dm  mtn  after  he  naohed  Washington. 

IRB  WUnmS  OF  THB  inaugural  A0DRBB8. 

About  the  middle  of  January,  1861,  Lin- 
coh  bogMi  to  prepare  his  inaugural  address. 
A  more  deapeiate  sitnation  than  existed  at 


that  moment  it  would  be  hard  to  imapjine. 
Thus  far  every  peace  measure  had  failed,  and 
the  endless  discussions  of  press  and  senate 
chamber  were  diuly  increasing  the  anger  and 
the  bewilderment  of  the  people.  Four  States 
had  left  the  I^nion,  and  the  South  was  rapidly 
accepting  the  idea  of  separate  nationality. 
The  North  was  desperate  and  helpless.  All 
the  bitterness  and  confusion  centered  about 
Lincoln.  A  hundred  things  told  him  how 
serious  was  the  situation ;  the  averted  faces 
of  Ins  townsmen  of  Sonthem  sympathies,  the 
warnings  of  good  men  who  sought  him  from 
North  and  Sniith,  letters  threatening  him 
with  death,  sketches  of  gibbets  and  stilettos 
in  every  maiL 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  distracting  cir- 
cumstances, when  he  thought  it  time  to 
write  the  inaugural  address,  he  cahnly  locked 
himself  up  in  an  upper  room  over  a  store, 
across  the  street  from  the  State  House,  where 
he  had  his  office,  and  there,  with  no  l  ooks  but 
a  copy  of  the  "  Constitution,"  Henry  Clay's 
"Speech  of  1850,"  Jackson's  "Proclamation 
against  Nullification,"  and  Webster's  "Re- 
ply to  Hayne,**  he  prepared  the  document. 
Wishing  to  have  several  copies  of  it,  he 
went  to  the  general  manager  of  the  "  Illinois 
State  Journal,"  Major  Wm.  H.  Baithache, 
now  of  San  Diego,  California,  to  arrange  for 
them.  Major  Bailhache  has  prepared  for 
this  article  a  stiUement  of  the  incident  : 

In  relation  to  the  printing  of  the  draft  of  his  firat 
inangml  ■dflnwi,  ny  recollection  is  very  clear  that 
hie  maaiMr  wm  as  free  from  fonnality  and  affectation 
as  it  wonM  have  been  had  he  been  ordering  the  printing 
of  a  legal  document.  He  merely  as^ki^  me,  one  day 
early  in  January,  1861,  if  I  could  print  his  address  in 
a  certain  stylo  witboot  its  contents  becoming  known, 
and  upon  being  assured  that  I  could  do  so,  be  remarked 
that  he  would  give  me  the  manuscript  in  a  few  daya. 
Not  long  aft«r  thi^,  ho  placed  the  momentous  paper  in 
my  hands.  I  had  the  work  done  at  oaoo,  under  my 
personal  supervision,  in  a  privato  foom  io  tlio  **  Jour- 
nal" huildin^r,  hy  a  trusted  employ^,  sworn  to  secrecy. 
When  it  wa.s  finished,  1  returni»d  the  manuscript  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  tuKether  with  the  twenty  printed  copies  or- 
dered, one  of  which  he  himself  gave  to  me,  and  it  has 
been  retained  ia  my  pooooMioa  ever  aiaoe.  I  may 
mark  ii  p-i  -^iinp,  that  the  maTiuscript  was  all  in  his  own 
handwriting  and  waa  alroo^t  entirely  free  from  altera- 
tions or  interlineations.  He  did  nnt  ;iak  to  see  a  proof, 
repoaiag  entire  ooafidaaca  ia  my  careful  aupenriaioD. 
Nflikher  the  origiaal  draft  aor  the  iiriated  abaeta  were 
ever  out  of  my  immediate  custody  for  an  instant  dur- 
ing the  time  occupied  in  the  printing,  and  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  the  score  or  more  of  **  typos  "  em- 
pUqred  ia  the  "Joornal "  office  bad  even  the  alighteet 
enapkioB  tiiatrthfs  fanportaet  atate  paper  was  tbea 
bein^  put  in  type  under  the  same  roof  with  them.  Be 
thid  as  it  may,  the  secret  w.-us  well  kept,  although  the 
newspapers  employe<i  every  cunceivable  means  to  ob- 
taia  a  hiat  of  it«  tenor,  and  the  whole  countr>'  was  in 
a  atate  «f  favariah  aaxietj  to  laam  wliat  the  policy  of 
the  near  Ftandaat  waa  to  be. 
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UNCOUI'S  DESPONDENCY  AT  THIS  TIME. 

Althongh  Lincoln  met  the  apfoUkg  events 
whkh  preceded  his  inanpnrntion  with  an 
outward  calm,  which  led  many  people  to  say 
that  he  did  not  realize  the  seriousness  of 
the  sitaation,  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the 
dangers  of  the  country  anrl  to  the  dirti- 
culty  of  hi«  own  position.  So  full  of  threats 
and  ulufuib  had  his  life  become  by  the  time 
of  hia  election  that  the  mysticism  of  his 
nature  was  awakened,  and  he  was  the  victim 
of  an  hallucination  which  he  afterwards  de- 
scribed to  different  friends,  among  them  Noah 
Brooks,  who  teUs  the  atoiy  in  Lincohi'a  own 
words: 

It  waM  juiit  after  my  <'!.'cU'in  in  1^00.  when  the 
newfl  had  been  coming;  in  tlm  k  and  fasst  all  day  and 
there  had  been  a  gre;vt  "  iuin  ah,  Ihsj-h,"  so  that  I  wa.-; 
w«il  tirad  oat  and  w«nt  homo  to  mt*  thniriiiK  nijraelf 
down  on  a  Umnge  in  ray  chamhw.  OpixMito  where  I 
lay  w;iH  a  bureau  with  a  swinKin<j  trlans  ujtnn  it  (and 
bvre  lus  ^ot  up  and  plactid  furniture  ui  iltuittrate  the 
position),  and  looking  in  that  glass,  I  naw  myself  re- 
flected nearly  at  tvil  length ;  but  mv  face.  I  noticed* 
had  tv>o  separate  and  distinct  images,  the  tip  of  the 
norie  of  one  being  at>out  tlirt-e  inchc-.H  from  the  tip  of 
the  other.  I  a  little  butheriKl,  perhapit  startled, 
and  got  up  and  looked  in  the  gla«8,  bnt  the  illusion 
taniahed.  On  lying  down  again,  I  saw  it  a  eeoond  time, 
plainer,  if  possible,  than  before  ;  and  then  I  noticed 
that  one  of  the  fares  was  a  liltk-  paler  hay,  five  sha^len 
~  than  the  other.  I  gul  up,  and  the  thing  melted 
away,  and  I  went  off.  and  in  the  excitement  of  the 
hour  f"rjrii(  all  altout  it  nearly,  but  not  qnite,  for  the 
thinj;  would  onee  in  a  while  come  up,  and  give  me  a 
little  parifx.  as  if  something  unc  «Miif  >rt.ih!e  had  hap- 
leoed.  When  I  went  home  again  that  night,  I  tuld  my 
vffe  about  It,  and  a  few  days  afterward  I  made  the  ex- 
p<>riTnpnt  fisfain.  when  (with  a  laughK  ?»nrf>  pnonph  !  the 
thing  came  again  ;  but  I  never  sucreeded  in  bringing 
the  ghost  back  after  that,  though  1  onre  tried  very  in- 
dnatriooBly  to  ahow  it  to  my  wife,  wbu  was  somewhat 
worried  abont  it.  She  thought  it  waa  a  "  sign  "  that  I 
was  to  be  elected  to  a  second  t<»rm  of  office,  and  that 
tbe  paleneBii  of  one  of  the  faces  was  an  omen  that  I 
riKmld  not  MO  life  throagh  the  list  tern. 

Of  far  deeper  significance  than  this  touch 
of  Baperstition  is  a  look  into  the  man's  heart 
which  Judge  Gillespie,  a  life-long  friend  of 
Lincoln,  left,  and  which  his  dmi^htor.  Mtv. 
Josephine  Gillespie  Prickett,  of  Edwardsville, 
Illinois,  has  kindly  put  at  my  service.  Early 
in  .lanuary,  Jud^f  '  lillespie  was  in  Springfieldt 
and  spent  the  ni|:ht  at  Mr.  I^incoln's  home. 
It  was  late  before  the  Tre.sident-elect  was 
free,  and  then  the  two  men  seated  themselves 
by  the  fire  for  a  talk. 

"I  attempted,"  says  In. Il^,  i]illetipie„"  to  draw  him 
Into  eoaveraation  relating  io  the  past,  hoping  to  dirert 
Un  from  the  thouirhtd  which  were  evidently  diatract- 

Ing  him.  *V>  vi  i.  1  remember,"  he  would  My  t<«  my 
feferencen  to  M  {*oenes  ami  xtsiKMation!*;  but  tho  old- 
time  test  w.-k-t  not  only  lacking',  but  in  it^  place  w:is  n 
gloom  and  deHpoodency  entirely  foreign  to  Lincolo'e 


character  as  I  had  learned  to  know  it.  I  atthbauid 
much  of  this  to  hm  changed  rarroundinga.  He  sat 
with  hi?  head  IWnf:  npon  hi'!  :'rr-:-.  --hifh  were  f'Mnl 
ovijr  the  back  uf  hia  chair,  ad  I  nad  utten  iseen  him  sit 
on  our  travels  after  an  exciting  day  in  cnirr.  Sud- 
denly he  roneed  hinaelf .  '  Gilleapie^'  aaid  be, '  I  voaid 
willingly  take  oat  of  n^  life  a  period  in  yean  eqnal  to 
the  two  months  which  intervene  between  nj»  and  ev 
inauguration  to  take  the  oath  of  office  now.'  '  Wbj  ? ' 
I  asked.  '  Because  every  hour  adds  to  the  diflScnlties 
I  am  called  npon  to  meeU  and  the  preiant  adminiitia* 
tion  doee  nothing  to  check  tha  tandeaey  tmnvd  di»> 
solution.  I,  who  have  been  call>?d  to  meet  thi?  avfol 
responsibility,  am  compelled  to  remain  here,  doing 
nothing  to  tfeit  it  or  lewen  it*  forea  when  it  immni 
to  ma.' 

"T  nid  that  the  condition  of  which  he  fpokewai 

such  .-is  had  never  risen  before,  and  that  it  might  lead 
to  the  amendment  of  such  an  ubvions  defect  in  the 
federal  Constitution.  '  It  is  not  of  myself  I  compllia,* 
he  said,  with  more  bittemees  than  I  erer  hflmiid  him 
speak,  before  or  after.  'But  every  day  adds  to  the 
'iii^M'ulty  of  the  situation,  and  makes  the  nt^tliKik  ni-ire 
gloomy.  Secession  is  being  fostered  rather  Uuui 
preMOd,  and  if  the  doctrine  meets  with  a  general  ac- 
ceptance in  the  border  Statea,  it  will  be  a  great  hkm 
to  the  government.* 

"Our  talk  then  turned  upon  the  poaaibility  of  avoid- 
ing a  war.  '  It  is  only  possible,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 
'  upon  the  coD.sent  of  this  government  to  the  erection 
of  a  foreign  slave  government  out  of  the  present  slave 
States.  I  see  the  duty  devolving  upon  me.  I  have 
read,  upon  my  knees,  tho  story  of  (lethsemane,  where 
the  ^n  of  God  prayed  in  vain  that  the  cup  of  bitter* 
nesB  mi^t  pasa  from  1dm.  I  am  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
iH»mane  now,  and  nycnp  of  bitterness  is  full  and  ovir- 
flowing.' 

"  1  then  told  him  that  as  Christ's  prayer  was  net  an- 
swered and  his  crucifixion  had  redeemed  the  great 
part  of  the  world  from  paganism  to  Chri«tuni*T.  so 
the  s^acriiice  demanded  nf  him  might  be  a  great  benefi- 
cence. Little  did  1  then  think  how  prophetic  were  my 
words  to  ho,  or  what  a  grant  aacriflea  he  was  called  is 
make. 

"I  tniat  and  heliew  that  that  nigbt,  bafore  I  let 

him  go,  I  ?hed  pomo  ray*  of  sanlifrht  into  that  troubled 
heart.  Ert*  long  he  came  tu  L;ilk  of  scenes  and  inci- 
dents in  which  he  had  taken  part,  atd  to  laugh  over 
my  reminders  of  some  of  our  professional  experienoes. 
When  1  retired,  it  wns  the  narter  of  the  honse  aai 
chosen  ruler  of  the  country  who  ;-^aw  mc  to  my  room. 
'Joe.'  he  Kaid,  as  he  wau  about  to  leave  me,  *I  supjKwe 
you  will  never  forget  that  trial  down  in  Montgomery 
Conn^.  where  the  lawyer  n^^jtociated  with  yon  gave 
away  the  wliole  ease  in  his  opening  speech.  I  saw  fo« 
si^^naling  t"'  him,  but  you  couldn't  stop  him.  N  '*. 
that's  just  the  way  with  nie  :im\  Buchanan.  He  i*  giv- 
ing away  the  case,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say,  and 
can't  stop  him.  Good-night.' " 


SAYING  PABEWELL  TO  SPRINGHELD. 

Bnt  the  time  for  going  to  Washington  ms 

drawing  near.  There  had  heen  considenUa 
discu.^.sion  about  when  he  had  better  go.  So 
many  threats  had  been  made  and  so  many  ru- 
mors were  in  the  air,  that  the  party  lesdoshsd 
begun  to  feel,  as  early  as  December,  that  the 
lYesidont-elect  nnght  never  get  to  Washing- 
ton alive.  Even  Seward,  optimistic  as  he  was, 
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felt  that  precautions  had  better  be  taken, 
and  he  wrote  Lincoln,  from  Washington,  on 
December  28Ui : 

Tlwra  li  «  feverisli  •zcft«ii«Bt  li«ra  whleh  awakens 

all  kiijr33  of  a]>prfh»-n>iion-<  of  jiupular  disturbance  and 
ditordere,  coniiecl*?d  witii  yuur  iu»sumption  of  th-  pfov- 
ervment. 

I  do  not  eatertain  these  spprehenaioDB  myself.  Bat 
h  is  vorth  consideration,  in  onr  pecaliar  circomstances, 
that  accWt-ntA  th.-msolves  may  a^irrnvate  opinion  here. 
Habit  ha«  acctUitomcKi  the  public  to  anticipate  the  ar- 
riral  of  theP!rasident-elect  in  this  dfyaboot  tin  middle 
ef  February  ;  and  evil-minded  persons  would  expect  to 
ori^Diie  the  demonstrations  for  that  time.  I  beg  leave 
fe"  .<--ipj;i--'^t  wht'thor  it  would  not  b«»  WfU  for  you.  keep- 
ing your  own  coonBel,  to  be  prepared  to  drop  into  the 
city  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier.  The  effect  wenU  be, 
pobeMj.  reenoiiag  end  MwUUiig;. 

Hr.  Lincoln  replied : 

I  liave  been  considering  your  suggestions  as  to  my 
rsecMng  Washington  somewhat  earlier  than  is  usual. 
It  seems  to  me  the  inauguration  is  not  the  most  danger- 
ous point  for  us.  '  )ur  aiivt-rfaries  have  us  now  clearly  at 
^gadvantaige.  On  the  second  Wednesday  of  Februairy, 
vim  the  votes  sbonld  be  oAcially  counted,  if  the  tiro 
Hoosee  refuse  to  meet  at  all,  or  meet  without  a  quorum 
of  each,  where  shall  we  be  ?  I  do  not  think  that  this 
counting  is  constitutionally  o.xsi-ntial  to  the  electiOB  ; 
hit  how  are  we  to  proceed  in  absence  of  it  ? 

Ib  view  of  this.  1  think  it  best  for  me  not  to  atteupt 
»^r<^n7i{r  in  Washiogtoii  tOI  the  nmU  of  that  ceie- 
iftvBy  1^  known. 

The  peace  of  the  capital  was,  however,  in 
good  bands.  General  Scott,  the  Commander- 
m4%ief  of  the  army,  had,  even  before  the 

election,  seen  the  trouble  coming,  and  had 
]  i=^p.<]'  <l  with  ♦hf  ndniinistration  to  dispose  of 
lae  L  niUid  StaU^i  iurces  in  such  a  way  as  to 
protect  threatened  property.  Early  in  Jan- 
B  iry,  he  succei'fled  in  securing  a  guard  for 
\Va.-^hiiijTton.  Tlu-  fear  that  the  electoral 
vote  would  never  be  counted  partially  sub- 
sided then,  and  Lincoln  announced  that  he 
would  leave  Springfield  on  February  11th. 

Thtf  fortnijxht  before  hi.s  depjirture  he  gave 
to  gettiin^  up  hi.s  private  Itusinesa  and  saying 
good-by  to  his  old  friends.  His  stepmother 
was  still  living  near  Charleston,  in  Coles 
r'ocTity,  :'nil  thitluT  he  went  to  spend  a  day 
with  her  and  to  visit  his  father's  ^rave.  The 
comfort  and  happiness  of  his  stepmother  hud 
befloeneof  hisearee  from  the  time  lie  began 
to  be  self -support!  nj?.  and  in  \}\\&  farewell 
visit  he  assured  himself  that  ht-r  future  was 
provided  for.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  was  now  a 
very  old  woman  and  might  natarally  doubt 
whether  she  would  live  to  see  her  son  again, 
wa«  not  concerned  about  hereelf  at  this  time. 
Tlie  threats  which  pursued  Lincoln  had  reached 
hor,  and  In  Udding  Mm  good-l^,  she  sobbed 
oat  her  iK  licf  that  she  would  never  see  him 
man,  that  his  life  would  be  taken.  This  same 


fear  was  expressed  by  many  of  Lincoln's  early 
friends  who  came  to  Springfield  to  aay  good- 

by  to  him. 

In  the  multitude  of  partings  which  took 

place  in  these  last  days  none  w;is  more  char- 
acteristic than  that  with  his  law  partner, 
Hemdon.  The  day  before  his  departure, 
Mr.  Lincobi  went  to  the  office  to  aetUe  some 
unfinished  businefla. 

"  After  those  thinp-!  were  all  <ii.'"iK\ser1  of,"  writes  Mr. 
Hemdon,  "  he  crosMtd  lu  the  npiiosiite  side  of  the  room 
and  thnv  Uniaetf  down  on  the  uld  ofioe  sofa,  which, 
after  maoy  years  of  service,  had  been  moved  against 
the  wan  for  support.  He  lay  for  some  moments,  his 
face  towards  the  ceiling,  without  either  itf  u.s  .sjieaking. 
Preiiently  he  inquired,  'fiilly'— he  always  called  me 
by  that  name — ^'hew  iong  have  we  been  together?' 
*  Over  sixteen  years,'  I  answeretl.  '  We've  never  had  a 
cross  word  dwrinj;  all  that  time,  have  we?'  .  .  . 
He  K^thereii  a  bundle  of  papers  and  books  he  wished  to 
take  with  him,  and  started  to  go ;  bat  before  leavinc 
he  made  the  etnuigie  request  that  the  «^-board  whieS 
ST^Tinp  on  its  nisty  hinges  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway 
should  remain.  *  I^et  it  hang  there  undisturbed,'  her 
said,  with  a  wi^nificant  luwerinR  of  the  voice.  'Give 
our  clients  to  understand  that  the  election  of  a  Preat. 
dent  makes  no  change  in  the  dm  of  Linootn  and  Hen* 
don.  If  I  live,  I  am  onmtnp  hnrk  some  time,  and  then 
well  go  right  on  practicing  law  us  if  nothing  had  hap- 
peni^Mj.'  He  lingered  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  take  a  last 
look  at  the  old  quarters,  and  then  pawed  through  the 
door  into  the  narrow  hallway.* 

Hemdon  says  that  he  never  saw  TJncoln 
more  cheerful  than  on  that  day,  and  Judge 
Gillespie,  who  visited  him  a  few  days  earlier, 
found  him  in  excellent  siiirits.  **I  told 
him  that  I  believed  it  would  do  him  jroM 
to  get  do^-n  to  VV asnington."  "I  know 
it  wiU,"  he  replied.  ''I  tmly  wish  I  coold 
have  got  there  to  lock  the  door  before  the 
horse  was  stolen.  T.nt  v/)ien  I  get  to  the 
spot,  I  can  find  the  tracks. ' 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  JOURNEY  FROM  SPRING- 
FIELD TO  WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  party  were  to  leave 
Springfield  by  a  special  train  at  eight 

o'clock  on  Monday  morning-.  fV-bniary  11th. 
And  at  precisely  five  ininutoa  before  eight 
o'clock,  he  was  summoned  from  the  dingy 
waiting-room  of  the  station.  Slowly  work- 
ing his  way  throujxh  the  crowd  of  friends 
and  townspeople  that  had  gathered  to  bid 
him  good-by,  he  mounted  the  platform  of  the 
car,  and  turning,  stood  looking  down  into 
the  multitude  of  sad,  frien<lly  upturned  faces. 
For  a  moment  a  strong  emotion  shook  him  : 
then,  removing  liis  hat  and  lifting  his  hand 
to  command  silence,  he  spoke : 

Mjr  ftienda,  no  one^  sot  hi  ny  sltnatum,  caa  appre- 
oiata  my  feeKnf  of  aadnew  at  tbia  parting.  Here  I 
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bave  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century,  md  hava  i>a<>&eii  from 
a  yonng  to  an  old  man.  Here  my  children  bave  b«en 
bora,  and  om  ia  bnried.  I  now  bare,  not  knowing 
vlieB  or  wlMthlr  «m  I  nay  retom,  with  a  task  before 
me  greater  than  that  which  rated  upon  Waehimton. 
Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever 
attf  riiiwl  him,  I  ranncjt  succted.  With  that  a.><8istance, 
i  cannot  fail.  TruBling  in  iiim  wi»o  can  go  with  me, 
and  remain  with  you,  and  be  everywhere  for  nuoii,  let 
US  confidently  hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To  His 
ear*  oommAniiliiig  yon,  an  I  hope  in  your  prayers  yon 
will  ooBBMBd  ne^  I  bid  yov  aa  affectioaato  fanwelL* 

A  s«)h  w  ent  through  the  listening  crowd 
as  Mr.  Lincoln's  broken  voice  asked  their 

Srajrers,  and  a  choked  ext  jaaiation,  "  We  will 
0  it !  We  will  do  it  ! "  rose  as  he  ceased 
to  speak.  Upon  all  who  listened  to  him  that 
momins  his  words  produced  a  deep  impres- 
sion. I  was  only  a  lad  of  fonrtoefn  "  says 
Mr.  Tiincoln  Dubois,  of  Sprinfjfield,  "but  to 
this  day  I  can  recall  almost  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  that  speech."  "We  have  known 
Mr.  Lincoln  for  many  years,"  wrote  the  edi- 
tor of  the  "  State  .loumal."  "  We  have  heard 
him  speak  upon  a  hundred  different  occa- 
aioiia ;  bat  we  never  saw  him  so  profoondly 
affected,  nor  did  he  ever  utter  an  addre.ss 
which  seemed  to  us  so  full  of  simple  and 
touching  eloquence,  so  exactly  adapted  to 
the  occasion,  so  worthy  of  the  man  and 
the  hour.  Although  it  was  raininp  fast 
when  he  began  to  speak,  every  hat  wa8  lifted 
and  every  head  bent  forward  to  catch  the 
la.'^t  words  of  the  departing  chief.  \\hf'n  he 
said,  with  the  earoestneas  of  a  sudden  inspi- 
ration of  feeling,  that  wUh  Geft  kdp  he 
xkmld  nU  fail,  there  was  an  nncontrollable 
burst  of  applause." 

The  speech  wa.s  of  course  telegraphed 
OVM*  the  country,  and  tJiongh  politicians 
sneered  at  it,  the  people  were  touched.  lit* 
had  appealed  to  one  of  their  deepest  convic- 
tions, tiie  belief  in  a  Providence  whoee  help 
was  ^riven  to  those  who  .^sought  it  in  prayer. 
The  new  President,  they  said  to  one  another, 
was  not  only  a  man  who  had  struggled  vrith 
life  like  common  people;  he  was  a  man  who 
believed,  as  they  did,  in  God,  and  was  not 
ashamed  to  ask  the  prayers  of  good  men. 

ENTHUBIA8M  ALONG  THB  WAY. 

The  journey  eastward  through  Illinois, 
which  now  began,  was  full  of  incident.  "The 
entnusiasm  all  along  the  line  was  intense," 
says  Thomas  Ross,t  a  brakeman  on  the  Presi- 
dential train.  "As  we  whirled  through  the 
country  villages,  we  caupht  a  cheer  from  the 

•  Thf  verf  ion  of  the  f»rcwell  Kwrh  hrrc  «w>il  I*  Ui«t  girrn 
bv  Nimlar  and  BV  la  tMr  "Ompleto  Woiinvt  A^rSbam 
LlneolD." 

t  latRirSew  by  J.  HcGhi  navla  for  McClqms's  Maaaaon. 


people  and  a  glimpse  of  waving  handker- 
chiefs and  of  hats  tossed  high  into  the  air. 

Wherever  we  stopped  there  was  a  great  rush 
to  shake  hand.^  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  thouph  of 
course  only  a  few  could  reach  him.  iae 
crowds  looked  as  if  they  included  the  whole 
I)opulation.  There  were  women  and  chil- 
dren, there  were  young  men,  and  there  were 
old  men  with  gray  beards.  It  was  sonlnstiN  ^ 
ring  to  see  these  white-whiskered  old  fellows, 
many  of  whom  had  known  Lincoln  in  h\A 
humbler  days,  join  in  the  cheering,  and  hear 
them  shout  after  him,  *Good-by,  Abe.  Stick 
to  the  Constitution,  and  we  will  stick  to 
yon.'  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  stand  be- 
side Lincoln  at  each  place  at  which  he  spoke 
— at  Decattir,  Tolono,  and  Danville.  .■\t  the 
State  line  the  train  stopped  for  dinner. 
There  was  such  a  crowd  liiat  Lincoln  could 
scarcely  reach  the  dining-room.  'Gentle- 
men,' «aid  he,  as  he  surveyed  the  crowd,  '  if 
you  will  make  me  a  little  path,  so  that  I  can 
get  through  and  get  something  to  eat,  I  will 
make  you  a  speech  when  I  get  back.' 

"  I  never  knew  where  all  the  people  came 
from.  They  were  not  only  in  the  towns  and 
villages,  but  many  were  along  the  track  in 
the  country  just  U)  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
President's  train.  I  remember  that,  after  •• 
passing  Bement,  we  crossed  a  trestle,  and  I 
was  greatly  interested  to  see  a  man  standing 
there  with  a  shot-gun.  As  the  train  passed 
he  presented  arms.  I  have  often  thonght  he 
was  there,  a  volunteer,  to  watch  the  trestle 
and  to  see  that  the  President's  train  got  over 
it  in  .safety.  I  have  said,  the  people 

everywhere  were  wild.  Everybody  wanted 
to  shake  hands  with  Lincoln,  ami  he  would 
have  to  say :  'My  friends,  i  would  like  to 
shake  hands  with  all  of  you,  but  I  ean*t  do 
it.'  At  Danville  I  well  rememher  seein<r  him 
thrust  his  long  ami  over  several  heads  to 
shake  hands  with  George  l^awrence.  Walter 
Whitney,  the  conductor,  who  went  on  to 
Indianapolis,  t^dd  me  when  he  got  back  that, 
after  Lincoln  got  into  a  carriage,  men  got 
hold  of  the  hubs  and  carried  the  vehicle  for 
a  whole  block.  At  the  Stat^  line,  I  left  the  g 
train,  and  returned  to  Springfield,  having 
passed  the  biggest  day  m  mj  whole  fife." 

RBCEPnON  AT  INDIANAPOUB. 

It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 

before  the  party  reached  Indianajmli'  ^vhere 

they  were  to  spend  the  night.    An  elaborate 

reception  had  been  prepared,  and  here  Mr. 

Lincoln  made  his  first  speech.    It  was  not  ^ 

long,  but  it  contained  a  paragraph  of  vital 
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importance.  The  discussion  over  the  rvA\i 
of  the  government  to  coerce  the  South  was  at 
its  height.  Lincoln  had  never  publicly  ex- 
pressed himstif  on  this  poinli.  in  tlie  lodiaD- 

apoii.s  speech  he  s«iid  : 

The  worda  "  coercion  "  and  "  invasion "  are  mncb 
lued  in  these  days,  azid  often  with  some  temper  and  hot 
Mood.  Let  OS  make  snrct,  if  «•  can,  thai  ve  do  not 
minmdentuid  the  maanlBg  of  thoM  who  me  then. 

Let  us  get  exnrt  dpfinitinns  of  these  worfs,  not  from 
dictionaripH,  bnt  from  the  mfn  themselves,  who  cer- 
tainly deprecate  the  ihintrs  they  would  represent  by  the 
lue  of  the  wortb.  Wttat,  then,  is  ^*  coercion  "?  What 
is  "invasion"?  Would  the  marching  of  an  array  into 
Soatb  Carolina  withotit  the  eonieot  of  har  people,  and 
with  hostile  intent  toward  them,  tie  "invaakni*?  f 

cprtainlr  think  it  would  :  ancl  it  would  b«>  "coercion" 
aka  if  the  South  t'arnHnianB  were  ftjrc<?d  to  submit. 
But  if  the  I  niteii  .States  (should  merely  hold  and  retnko 
Its  own  fortB  and  other  property,  and  collect  thedulius 
MfnraigB  importations,  or  even  withhold  the  mails  from 
plaeoi  where  they  were  babitaaily  violated,  wobU 
any  or  all  of  theae  tUnga  be  ^'iaTasion"  or  "eoer- 
cion  "  ?  Do  our  profes-sod  lovers  of  the  Union,  bat  who 
spitefully  resolve  that  they  will  resist  coercion  and  in- 
Vii^inn,  uniierstiind  thnt  f<'.ich  thinf^a  these  nn  the 
part  of  the  UoiUMi  States  would  be  coercion  or  invasion 
of  a  State  ?  If  so,' their  idea  uf  means  to  preserve  the 
object  of  their  grt^t  affection  would  seem  to  be  exceed* 
Ing^  thin  and  airy.  If  sick,  the  little  pills  of  thebom»- 
epathist  mmld  be  much  too  large  fur  them  to  ewaDow. 
Inthdr  view,  the  Union  as  a  family  relation  would  seem 
to  be  no  r^nlar  ^narria^:<^  but  rather  a  .sort  of  "  free- 
love  "  arrangement,  to  b«  maintained  only  on  "  pai»- 
aional  attraetlon." 

The  speech  was  warmly  applauded  by  the 
Repnbtican  prmsw  It  was  the  sign  they  had 
been  seeking  from  Mr,  Lincoln.    But  to  the 

advocates  of  compromise  it  wa^  a  bitter 
message.  "The  bells  of  St.  (iciwuiiu  i'Aux- 
errois  have  at  length  tolled  forth  the  signal 
for  massacre  and  bloodshed  by  the  incom- 
ing administraUon,"  said  the  New  York 
"HeraW." 

AT  ClNONljATI. 

A  long  public  reception  in  the  evening,  a 

breakfast  the  next  morning  with  the  Hov- 
emor  of  the  State,  another  reception  at  the 
hotel,  and  then,  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th,  XIr.  Lincoln's  party  left  In- 
dianapolis for  CincinnatL  Several  of  the 
Mends  who  had  come  from  Springiield  left 
Ur.  Lincoln  at  Indianapolis,  but  others 
joined  him,  and  the  train  was  as  full  of  life 
and  interest  ;us  it  had  been  the  day  before. 
There  was.  too.  the  same  snccession  of 
decoratt'i],  cht'orinj^  towns ;  thf^  same  eager 
desire  to  see  and  hear  the  President  at  every 
station.  At  Gincnnnati,  where  the  second 
night  was  spent  and  where  a  magnificent  re- 
ception was  given  liim,  Lincoln  made  two 


brief  addresses.    In  that  to  the  Mayor  and 
citizens  he  was  particularly  happy  : 

**  I  ha?e  spohen  hot  once  before  tUs  in  CineiBBati,* 

bp  said.  "  That  wa.i  a  year  prrviau.s  tf)  the  late  Presi- 
dential eleclinn.  On  lhat  occasion,  in  a  playful  man- 
ner, Imt  with  .sincere  words.  I  addressed  much  of  what 
I  »aid  to  the  Kentuckiaos.  I  gave  my  opinion  that  we 
as  Republicans  would  nltimately  beat  them  as  Dena- 
crata,  bat  that  they  conld  poatpona  that  teaolt  loagar 
by  Bondnating  Senator  Donglaa  for  the  Preeidewsf 
tlian  they  could  in  any  other  way.  They  did  not.  in 
any  true  sense  of  the  word,  nominate  .Mr.  Douglas, 
and  the  re-sult  ha.s  come  certainly  a.i  soon  as  ever  I  ex- 
pected. 1  also  tokl  them  how  1  expected  they  would 
be  treated  after  they  should  have  been  beaten;  and  I 
BOW  wish  to  recall  thair  atteatioo  to  what  I  then  said 
npoo  tiiat  Sttbject.  T  then  and,  'When  we  do  m  w« 
say — beat  ynn  yon  perhaps  want  knniv  what  we 
will  do  with  you.  I  will  tell  yon,  so  far  i«  1  am  author- 
ized to  speak  for  the  opposition,  what  we  moan  to  do 
with  you.  We  mean  to  treat  you,  as  near  as  we  possi- 
bly can,  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  treated 
foo.  We  BiaoB  to  leave  yon  atone,  aad  in  bo  way  in- 
terfera  with  yoar  institotions ;  to  abide  by  all  and 
every  compromise  of  the  Coastitntion  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
coming  back  to  the  original  proposition,  to  treat  you, 
so  far  as  degenerate  men — if  we  have  depenerat-ed — 
may,  according  to  theexampleH  of  thoi^e  noble  fathers, 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison.  We  ntean  to  re- 
member that  yon  are  as  good  as  we  ;  that  there  is  no 
diffBiMiea  batawan  as  otber  than  the  difference  of  cir- 
camataBcea.  Wa  meaa  to  racogniie  aad  bear  ia  miod 
always  that  joq  hsn  aa  good  fcearto  !■  7«Br  boaoms 
^  other  people^  or  aa  m  claim  to  hava^  and  traat  yoa 

a*'cordingly.' 

"  KelIow-citi7.enH  of  Kentucky!  friends!  brethren! 
may  i  call  you  in  my  new  position  ?  I  see  no  o<ica«ion, 
and  feel  no  inclination,  to  retract  a  word  of  this.  If 
it  ahall  Bofe  be  nuule  giMid,  be  aaaorad  the  &Blt  ahaU 
B«t  ba  mine.'* 

These  conciliator)^  remarks  were  received 
with  great  enthusiiusm,  the  crowd  rushing  at 
him  as  soon  as  he  had  finished,  patting  him 
on  the  back,  and  almo.st  wrenching  his  arms 
off  in  their  efforts  at  showing  their  approvaL 

On  Wednesday  morning,  Mr.  Lmcoln  left 
Cincinnati  for  Columbus.  Although  few  stops 
were  made,  he  was  kept  busy  receiving  the 
committees  and  politicians  who  boarded  the 
train  here  and  there,  and  who  were  inde- 
fatigable in  their  efforts  to  draw  from  him 
some  expression  of  his  views.  Mr.  Lincoln 
felt  that  to  answer  their  questions  would  he 
the  j^vest  indiscretion,  and  he  resorted 
to  stories  and  jests  in  his  efforts  not  to 
commit  himself  or  offend  his  visitors.  The 
reports  of  his  "levity,"  as  more  than  one  felt 
this  practice  to  be,  were  telegraphed  over  the 
country  and  bitterly  commented  upun  by  a 
large  part  of  the  press.  So  far,  however,  as 
the  stories  Mr.  Lincoln  told  on  his  journey 
have  come  to  us,  they  contain  quite  as  much 
poKticsl  wisdom  as  a  soher  dissertation  conld 
have  contained.  Thus  there  was  a  gjeat  deal 
of  discussion  en  route  about  the  possibility  of 
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reconcilin{i:  the  Northern  and  Southern  Dem- 
ocrats. Mr.  Lincoln  was  appealed  to.  "Well," 
lie  said,  "  I  once  knew  a  good  sound  elmreh- 
man  called  Brown,  who  was  on  a  committee 
to  erect  a  bridge  over  a  very  dangerous  and 
rapid  river.  Several  engineers  had  failed, 
and  at  last  Brown  said  he  had  a  friend  Jones, 
who,  he  believed,  could  build  the  bridge. 
Jones  was  accordingly  summoned.  '  Can  you 
Imild  this  bridgie?'  adced  the  committee. 
'Yes,'  replie  i  Ins  ;  *I  could  build  a  bridge 
to  the  infernal  regions  if  necessary.'  The  oom- 
mittee  was  horrified  ;  but  after  Jenss  luid  re- 
tired, Brown  said  thoughtfully,  'I  know  Jones 
so  well,  and  he  is  so  honest  a  man  and  so  good 
a  builder,  that  if  he  says  he  can  build  a  bridge 
to  Hades,  why,  I  believe  it ;  but  I  have  my 
doubts  about  the  abutments  on  the  infernal 
side.'  So,"  said  Lincoln,  "  when  poUUcians 
ssy  tiiLV  can  harmonize  the  Northern  and 
Southern  wings  of  the  Democracy,  why,  I  be- 
lieve them,  but  I  have  my  doubts  aboot  the 
abutments  un  the  Southern  side." 

A  SPEECH  THAT  CAIBBD  TBOUBLB. 

At  Golvmbiis,  tlra  Inilliant  receptions  of 

Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  were  repeated, 
and  here  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  briery  the 
State  Legislature.  One  eUntse  of  has  remarks 
proved  to  be  most  unfortunate : 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  (he  interefst  felt  in  rela- 
tion to  the  ptiliry  i<f  the  new  administration.  In  thin 
1  hrn  e  rercived  frum  some  a  degree  of  credit  for  having 
kept  silence,  and  from  othera  some  deprecation.  I  still 
think  thiit  I  was  right   .    .  . 

In  the  WTiac  and  repeat«Ur  aliiftiBg  SMMi  of  tha 
prflMBt,  and  witbont  s  precedent  which  coald  enable  me 
to  ju<]^'e  by  the  past,  it  has  seemed  fitting  that,  before 
•ipeakin^  upon  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  I  shoald 
have  guine<J  a  view  of  the  whola  field,  being  at  liberty 
to  modify  and  change  the  rourse  of  policy  as  future 
events  may  make  a  change  neees&aiy. 

I  liinrt  not  maintained  silence  from  ny  «ut  of  real 
atnriety.  It  ts  a  good  thing  that  there  Is  no  more  than 
anxiety,  fnr  there  is  nothinix  jjojnp  wmng.  It  is  a  con- 
soling; circumHtance  that  when  we  lookout  there  is  noth- 
ini!  tliat  really  hurts  anybody.  We  entertain  ilitferent 
views  upon  political  questions,  but  nobody  is  suffering 
anything.  lUn  it  a  most  consoling  circumstance,  and 
from  it  w»  nu^  eoaehide  that  all  we  want  ia  time,  pa- 
tlenee,  awl  a  raliaiiee  od  that  God  who  hi*  aev«r  for- 
aakea  tMa  people. 

A  hostile  press  took  the  phrases  "there 

|c  ]]> it '.ir.fr  J^oinjx  wronff " — "there  is  nothiiifj 
that  really  hurts  anybody" — "nobody  is 
suffering  anything,"  and  used  them  apart 
from  the  context,  to  prove  that  the  Presi- 
dent-elect (lid  not  grrasp  the  situation.  At 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  a  week  later,  just 
before  UiePrssidential  party  passed  through, 
a  poster  appeared  in  the  town  qvotiog  these 


sentences  and  calling  on  the  unemployed  to 
meet  at  the  station  when  Mr.  Lincoln's  train 
arrived  and  diow  the  President  that  "  thejr 

emphatically  (1  iff erefl  from  these  sentiments." 
Nothing  came  of  this  attempt  to  create  a  dis- 
turbance. 

On  Thursday  monung,  February  14th,  the 
Presidential  party  was  again  en  route,  this 
time  bound  for  Pittsburg.  Lincoln  must 
have  made  Uiis  journey  with  a  lighter  hesrt 

than  that  of  the  day  before,  for  the  dane:er 
that  the  counting  of  the  electoral  vote  would 
be  interfered  wiw  was  now  over.  Hie  night 
before,  at  Columbus,  he  had  received  a  tele- 
gram which  read:  "The  votes  have  been 
peaceably  counted.  You  are  elected."  The 
ceremony  had  passed  off  without  incident. 

At  Pittsburg,  where  thcnif^ht  of  the  14th 
was  spent^  the  President  spoke  to  an  immense 
crowd,  and  as  the  issue  in  Pennsylvania  had 
been  80  larj^ely  protection,  it  was  to  that  doc- 
trine that  he  gave  his  chief  attention.  Noth- 
ing could  have  pleased  the  Iron  City  better. 
The  people  were  so  wild  with  enthusiasm  that 
it  took  the  combined  efforts  of  the  police  and  - 
militia  to  get  the  Presidential  party  on  the 
tnun  and  out  of  town. 

From  the  hour  that  Lincoln's  coercion  re- 
marks at  Indianapolis  reached  the  country, 
he  had  received  telegraphic  congratulations 
and  remonstnmoea  at  almost  every  stop  of 
the  train.  The  remarks  at  Columbus  pro- 
duced a  similar  result,  and  he  seems  to  have 
concluded  at  this  point  to  make  his  future 
speeches  more  general.  At  Cleveland,  Buf- 
falo, Albany,  and  New  York  there  was 
nothing  in  what  he  ssid  that  his  enemies 
could  fasten  on.  His  journey  from  Pitts- 
burg eastward  was  in  no  way  different  from 
wliat  it  had  beeu  previously.  There  were 
the  same  crowds  of  people  at  ever,-  sta- 
tion, the  same  booming  of  cannon,  gifts  of 
flowers,  receptions  at  hotels,  breakfasts,  din- 
ners, sdA  luncheons  with  local  magnates. 
.\11  along  the  route  in  the  f^t,  as  in  the 
West,  the  people  were  out ;  everywhere  there 
were  flags  and  banners  and  mottoes.  The 
party  in  the  train  continued  to  change  as  it 
had  done,  committees  and  "leading citizens" 
replacing  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
None  of  these  accessions  aroused  more 
intcre.-^t  among  the  other  members  of  the 
party  than  Horace  Greeley,  who  appeared 
unexpectedly  at  Girard,  Ohio,  bag  and  blaiH 
kets  in  hand,  and  after  a  ride  of  twenly  miles 
with  y\T  I ,ir.f^'"i1r\  f]fpart«Hi. 

At  iiullalo,  when'  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  on 
Saturday,  the  16th,  a  bit  of  variety  was  in* 
fused  into  the  C(riebratton  by  the  fulfilment  ^ 
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of  an  «leetioii  wnger.  The  hMnr  ww  to  saw 

a  cord  of  wood  in  front  of  the  American 
House  and  present  it  lo  the  ])ooreat  negro 
to  be  found.  He  accordingly  appeared  with 
a  wagon-load  of  cord-wood  just  before  Mr. 

Lmcoin  tiPEra^  hu  -pi^i^rh  from  the  hotel 
balcony,  and  daring  the  address  sawed  vigor- 

BDIIORB  OF  A  PLOT  AGAINST  LINCOLN'S  UFE. 

The  journey  through  New  Yofk  State, 
with  the  elaborate  ceremonies  at  Albany  and 
New  York  City,  occupied  three  days,  and  it 
wn  not  mttit  tlie  wemng  of  Febriiar^  2l8t 
that  Lincoln  reached  Philadelphia.  The  day 
had  been  a  bard  one.  He  had  left  New  York 
early,  had  replied  to  greetings  at  Jersey 
City  and  again  at  Newark,  had  addressed 
both  branches  of  the  New  Jersey  Lej^islature 
at  Trenton  and  gone  through  a  formal  din- 
Mr  there,  and  now,  thot^gl^  H  vnm  dark  and 
cold,  he  was  obliged  to  ride  in  state  through 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia  to  his  hotel, 
lAora  htmAredB  of  vfsftcm  soonmn  surging 
m  to  shake  his  hand.  The  hotel  was  still 
crowded  with  guests  when  he  was  Rummoned 
to  the  room  of  one  of  his  party,  Mr.  Norman 
Judd.  Tharaho  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Allan 
Pinkerton,  who.  Mr.  l-iii!  explained.  wa.s 
a  Chicago  detective  and  had  a  story  to  lay 
bof  on  ofan* 

"  Pinkerton  informed  me,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln 
afterwards,  in  relating  the  affair  to  Benson  J. 
Lossing,  *'  that  a  plan  had  been  liud  for  my 
aamsnaatioii,  the  exact  time  when  I  ex- 
pected to  go  through  Raltimore  being  pub- 
licly known.  He  was  well  informed  as  to 
tile  plan,  bat  did  not  know  that  the  con- 
spirators would  have  pluck  enoui:!!  t  i  exe- 
cute it.  He  urged  me  to  go  right  through 
with  him  to  Washington  that  night.  I  did 
not  like  that.  I  had  made  engagements 
to  visit  Harrisburg.  and  go  from  there  to 
Baltimore,  and  I  resolved  to  do  so.  1  coold 
not  believo  that  there  was  a  plot  to  nrarder 
me.  I  made  arrangement.^,  however,  with 
Mr.  Judd  for  my  return  to  Philadelphia  the 
next  night,  if  I  should  be  convinced  that 
ttere  was  danger  in  going  through  Balti> 
more.  1  told  him  that  if  1  should  meet  at 
Harrisburg,  as  1  had  at  other  places,  a  dele- 
gation to  go  with  me  to  the  next  place  (then 
Baltimore),  I  should  feel  .^afe.  and  go  on," 

Mr.  Uncoln  left  Mr.  Pinkerton,  and  started 
to  faiB  room.  On  the  way  he  met  Ward  La* 
mon,  also  a  member  of  his  party,  who  intro- 
duced FVederick  Seward,  the  son  of  the  Sena- 
tor. Mr.  Se\yard  told  Mr.  Lincoln  that  he  had 


a  letter  for  Urn  from  hit  father.  The  letter 
informed  Mr.  Lincoln  that  General  Scott  rad 
Colonel  Stone,  the  latter  the  officer  command* 
ing  the  District  of  Columbia  militia,  had  just 
received  information  which  seemed  to  them 
conclu'i  *hat  a  plot  existed  in  Baltimore 
to  murder  him  on  his  w^y  through  that  city. 
Mr.  Seward  beBOOght  tiie  PreeHent  to  change 
his  plan  and  go  forward  secretly. 

Mr.  Lincoln  read  the  note  through  twice 
slowly  and  thoughtfully ;  then  looked  up, 
and  said  to  Mr.  Sewaid,  "  Do  you  know  aii|y^ 
thing  abont  the  way  thia  iaiormatioD  was 
obtained?" 

No,  Mr.  Seward  knew  nolldi^. 

"  Did  you  hear  any  name.^  mentione<l? 
Ihd  you,  for  in^stance,  ever  hear  anything 
said  about  such  a  name  as  I'inkerton?" 

No,  Mr.  Seward  had  heard  no  names  men- 
tioned save  those  of  Genend  Scott  and  Colonel 
Stone. 

may  as  well  tell  why  I  ask,"  said  Mr. 

Lincoln.  "There  were  storie.s  and  rumors 
some  time  ago,  before  I  left  home,  sU>oiit 
people  who  were  intending  to  do  me  a  mis- 
chief. I  ne?er  attached  much  importance 
to  them — never  wanted  to  believe  any  mich 
thing.  So  i  never  would  do  anything  about 
them  in  the  way  of  taking  precautions  and 
the  like.  Some  of  my  friends,  though,  thought 
dUfereatly— Judd  and  others— and,  without 
my  knowledge,  they  emf>lnye<l  a  detective  to 
look  into  the  matter.  It  seems  he  has  oc- 
casionally reported  what  he  foimd  ;  and  only 
to-day,  ciiuce  we  arrived  at  uus  house,  he 
brought  this  story,  or  something  similar  to 
it,  about  an  attempt  on  my  life  in  the  con- 
fusion and  hurly-burly  of  the  reception  at 
Baltamore." 

"Surely,  Mr.  Lincoln,'*  said  Mr.  Seward, 
"  that  i.s  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  news 
1  bring  yoxL" 

He  smiled,  and  shook  his  head.  "  That  is 
exactly  why  I  u-as  asking  yon  about  names. 
If  ditferentr  persons,  not  knowing  of  each 
ottiei's  work,  have  been  pnrsaing  separate 
clews  that  led  to  the  same  re.sult,  why,  then, 
it  shows  there  must  be  something  in  it.  But 
if  this  is  only  the  same  story,  filtered  throogh 
two  channels,  and  reaching  me  in  two  ways, 
then  that  don't  make  it  any  stnmger.  Don't 
you  see?" 

After  a  little  further  discussion  of  the 

.'subject.  \Tr.  Lincoln  ro?e  and  said  :  "Well, 
we  haven't  got  to  decide  it  to-night^  anyway, 
and  I  see  it  is  getting  late.   Yon  need  not 

think  I  will  not  consider  it  well.  I  shall  think 

it  over  carefully,  and  try  to  decide  it  right ; 
and  1  will  let  you  know  in  the  morning." 
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KAISl.NG  THE  !  LAG  ON  INDEPENDENCE  HALL. 

The  next  day  was  Washinp:ton's  Birthday. 
The  hauling  down  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  the  South  and  the  substituting  of  State 
flags  had  stirred  the  North  deeply.  The  day 
the  first  Palmetto  Flag  was  raised  in  South 
(^rolina,  a  new  reverence  for  the  national 
emblem  was  born  in  the  North.  The  flag 
began  to  appear  at  every  window,  in  every 
buttonhole.  On  January  29th.  Kansas  was 
adniitteduitotiie  Union, without  slavery,  thus 
adding  a  new  star  to  the  thirty-three  then 
in  the  field ',  and  for  racing  the  new  flag 
thoB  made  neoeeaaiy,  Washington's  Birthday 
became  almost  a  universal  choice.  In  Phila- 
delphia, it  was  arranged  that  the  new  flag 
for  Independence  Hall  be  rained  by  Ifr.  Lin- 
coln. The  ceremony  took  place  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Lincoln'.^  brief 
speech  was  one  of  the  best  received  of  all  he 
made  on  the  jommey : 

I  am  filled  with  deep  emotion  at  f  :  lln^'  iivself 
Btaading  in  thia  place.  wh«r«  w«ire  c^^llected  toguiher 
the  wisdom,  the  patriotiflm,  the  devotion  to  principle 
IhNB  whioii  ■pnng  the  institutioBi  ander  which  we 
Ihre.  Too  haw  kindly  saggestflil  to  me  that  in  my 
hands  i.s  the  tjisk  of  re.stnring  peace  to  our  distracted 
country.  I  can  day  in  return,  .-iir,  that  all  the  political 
nentiuients  I  entertain  have  been  drawn,  so  far  :is  1 
have  been  able  to  draw  theni,  from  the  sentinutUj* 
which  origin.ited  is  and  were  given  to  the  world  from 
this  ball.  I  have  never  had  a  feeling,  politically,  that 
HA  BOt  aprb^  from  tbe  senttmenta  embodied  in  th* 
Declaration  of  Independence.  I  have  pondered  often 
over  the  dangeni  which  were  incurred  by  the  men  who 
assembled  here  and  franu-*!  and  adopted  that  I>eelara- 
tion.  I  have  poiul^ri^  over  thti  toils  thai  w«ru  endured 
by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  who  achieved 
that  ii^ependence.  I  have  often  inquired  of  myself 
what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was  that  kept  this  Con- 
federacy so  long  together.  It  waa  not  the  aere  natter 
of  separation  of  the  colonic  from  the  motherland,  bnt 
thai  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Tndependen<'(' 
which  ({ave  liHprty  not  aloni-  to  the  people  of  this* 
rosmtry,  hut  hope  to  all  the  world,  for  all  future  time. 
It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that  in  due  time  the 
weights  woald  be  lifted  nom  the  ehoolderti  of  all  men, 
and  tiiat  all  ahonM  han  a  ennl  ehanca.  Thie  ia  the 
■entiment  embodied  fa  the  DecuniJoB  <rf  IndependeBoe. 
Now,  my  friends,  can  this  conntry  be  saved  on  that 
h.Lsis'?  If  it  can,  I  will  consider  myself  one  of  the 
lia]>piest  men  in  the  world  if  I  can  hel[>  to  .-iave  it.  If 
it  cannot  be  saved  upon  that  principle,  it  will  be  truly 
anfoL  Bat  if  this  country  cannot  be  saved  without 
ghring  q>  that  prindple^  1  waa  about  to  aaj  1  would 
rather  be  aHaaaraated  en  ihte  epot  than  aarreadeir  it 
Now,  in  my  view  of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  there 
in  no  need  of  bloodshed  and  war.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  it.  1  am  not  in  favor  of  ourh  a  eotirse,  and  1  may 
say  m  lulviuice  that  Lber«  will  be  no  bloodBhed  uol«^ 
it  is  forced  upon  the  government.  The  government 
will  not  nae  force,  unless  force  is  used  against  it. 

Ily  frieada,  Uib  is  a  wholly  unprepared  speech.  I  did 
nut  expect  to  be  called  on  to  MJ  a  word  when  I  came 
here.  I  supposed  I  was  merely  to  do  something  toward 
rai,-inji  a  tl.ij;.  I  may,  therefnre.  have  said  somi  thin^' 
iDdiscre«t.   [Cries  of  "  No.  no."]  But  I  have  said  noth- 


ing but  what  1  an  wining  to  live  by,  aad^  if  it  be  tha 
pteamre  of  AMi^tgr  GodL  to  die  kgr. 

SECRET  NIGHT  JOUIJN'EY  TO  W.USHIXGTON. 

It  was  after  rfturnin^^  from  the  flag-raisi- 
ing  at  Philadelphia  that  Lincoln  told  his 
fri«id8  tiiat  he  had  decided  to  go  on  to 
Washington  at  whatever  time  they  thought 
best  after  his  only  remaining  engagement 
was  filled  ;  viz.,  to  meet  and  address  the 
Pennaylvania  LegialAtnre  at  RairiabQrg  that 
afternoon.  The  engagement  wa.«^  carried 
out,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  he  was  free. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  be  leave  Hanria- 
bur^  .secretly  at  six  o'rlock  in  the  even- 
ing with  Colonel  Lamon,  the  rest  of  his 
party  to  know  nothing  of  hia  departure. 
But  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  like  to  go  without 
at  lea.9t  informing  his  companions,  and  asked 
that  they  be  call^  "  I  reckon  they'll  laugh 
at  US,  Jnddt"  he  8aid»  "bnt  you  had  better 
get  them  together."  Pf  vi  rnl  f  the  party, 
when  told  of  the  project,  opposed  it  violently, 
arguing  ^at  it  wovld  expose  Mr.  Unoom 
to  ridicule  and  to  the  charge  of  cowardice. 
He,  however,  answered  that  unle.«5s  there 
was  something  besides  ridicule  to  fear,  he 
>\  as  disposed  to  carry  out  Mr.  Judd's  plan. 

.\t  six  o'clock  he  left  hi.s  hotel  by  a  back 
door,  bareheaded,  a  soft  hat  in  his  pocket, 
and  altering  a  carriage,  was  driven  to  the 
station,  where  a  car  and  en^ne.  unlij^hted 
save  for  a  headlight,  awaited  him.  A  few 
minut*58  after  eleven  o'clock,  he  waa  in 
Philadelphia,  where  the  night  train  for  Wash- 
ington wa.s  bfing  held  by  order  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  road  for  an  "important  pack- 
age." This  package  was  delivered  to  the 
ccmductor  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  on  the  train.  At  six  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  after  an  undisturbed  night, 
he  was  in  Washington,  where  Mr.  Washbume 
and  Mr.  Seward  met  him.  and.  with  devotit 
thanksgiving,  conducted  him  to  Wiliard's 
Hotel,  there  to  remain  vntil  after  the  in- 
au^niration. 

There  were  still  nine  days  before  the  in- 
auguration, and  nine  busier  days  Mr.  Lin> 
Cidn  had  not  spent  since  his  election.  He 
was  oblipred  to  make  visits  to  President  Bu- 
chanan, t'ongret^,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
under  Mr.  Seward's  guidance,  this  was  done 
at  once.  He  received,  too,  great  numbers 
of  visitors,  including  many  delegations  and 
committees.  The  Hon.  lames  Harlsn,  of 
Iowa,  at  that  time  United  States  Senator, 
rrilled  on  Mr  IJneoln  on  February  23d,  the 
day  of  his  arnvai.    "  He  was  overwhelmed 
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with  callers."  says  Senator  Harlan.  "The 
room  in  which  he  stood,  the  corridors  and 
halls  and  stairs  leading  to  it,  were  crowded 
full  of  people,  each  one,  apparently,  intent 
on  obtaining  an  opportunity  to  aay  a  few 
words  to  him  privately." 

It  was  in  these  few  days  before  his  inau^- 
ration  that  the  great  fight  over  the  future 
cabinet  was  made.  As  we  have  seen,  Lin- 
coln had  made  his  selections,  subject  to 
events,  before  he  left  Springfield.  Wlien  he 
reached  Washington  he  soiij^ht  counsel  on 
his  proposed  appointments  from  great  num- 
bers of  the  leading  men  of  the  eomtry.  If 
they  did  not  come  to  him.  1i  went  to  them. 
Thus  Senator  Harlan,  in  an  unpublished  manu- 
script. "  RecoIlectioBB  of  Abraham  Lincota/' 
tells  how  the  President-elect  sounded  him  on 
the  cabinet.  "  A  page  came  to  me  at  my 
desk  in  the  Senate  Chamber,"  writes  Senator 
Harlan,  "  and  said,  'The  President-elect  is 
in  the  President's  room  and  wishes  to  see 
you.'  I  confess  that  I  felt  a  little  flurried 
by  this  annonneement.  I  had  not  been  ac- 
customed to  being  called  in  by  presidents  of 
the  United  States;  hence,  to  gain  a  little 
time  for  self-composure,  1  said  to  the  little 
page, '  How  do  yon  know  that  the  President- 
elect wishes  to  see  me?'  'Oh,'  said  he, 
'  his  m^senger  came  to  the  door  of  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber,  and  sent  me  to  tell  you. '  *  All 
right,*  said  I.  *  You  may  tell  the  lYesi- 
dent's  messenger  that  1  will  call  immedi- 
ately,' which,  of  course,  I  did  without  the 
least  dday. 

**  I  was  received  by  the  President  in  per- 
son, who,  after  the  ordinary  greetings,  offered 
me  a  seat,  and  seated  himself  near  me.  No 
one  else  was  in  the  room.  He  commenced 
the  conversation,  saying  in  a  half-playful, 
half-serious  tone  and  manner,  '  I  sent  for 
yoa  to  tell  me  whom  to  appoint  as  members 
of  my  cabinet.'  I  responded,  saying,  '  Mr. 
President,  as  that  duty,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, devolves,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the 
President,  I  have  not  given  to  the  sul)ject 
a  serious  thought ;  I  have  no  names  to  sug- 
gest, and  expect  to  be  satisfied  with  your 
selections.'  He  then  said  he  had  about  con- 
cluded to  nominate  William  H.  Seward,  of 
New  York,  as  Secrelaxy  of  State;  Edward 
Bates,  of  Misj^ouri,  for  Attorney-General; 
Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  for  Secretary  of 
the  Interior ;  Gideon  Welles,  of  Connecticut, 
for  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Montgomery  lilair, 
of  Maryland,  for  Postmaster-f leneral ;  and 
thiit  he  thought  he  ought  to  appoint  Simon 
Cameron,  of  reimsylvania,  and  Salmuu  1'. 


Chase,  of  Ohio,  for  the  remaining  two  places, 
but  was  in  doubt  which  one  to  offer  Mr.  Cam- 
eron and  would  like  to  have  me  uxpreiis  my 
opinion  frankly  or  the  point. 

"  '  Well,'  said  1,  '  Mr.  President,  if  that 
is  the  (mly  question  involved,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  tint  Mr.  Chase  ought  to  be 
made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,'  and  then 
I  proceeded  to  mention,  without  hesitation 
or  reserve,  my  reasons  for  this  opinion.  He 
thanked  me  cordially  for  my  frankness.  I 
took  my  leave.  This  interview  lasted  prob" 
ably  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes." 

Not  all  of  those  with  whom  Mr.  Uncobi 
talked  aliout  his  cabinet  professed,  like  Sena- 
tor Harlan,  to  be  satisfied  with  his  selections. 
Badica!  RepubUcans,  mistrusting  Seward's 
spirit  of  compromise,  besought  him  to  take 
Chase  and  drop  Seward  altoj^ether.  Conser- 
vatives, on  the  contrary,  feared  Chase's  im- 
placable "no  compromise  "  spirit,  and  urged 
Lincoln  to  omit  him  from  the  cabinet.  Sew- 
ard finally,  on  March  2d,  probably  thinking  to 
force  IJncoln's  hand,  withdrew  his  consent 
to  take  an  appointment.  He  said  later  that  he 
feared  a  "  compound  cabinet "  and  did  not 
wish  to  "  hazard  "  himself  in  the  experiment. 
This  action  brought  no  immediate  reply  from 
Mr.  T^incoln.  He  simply  left  Seward's  name 
where  he  had  placed  it  at  the  head  of  his 
slate.  The  struggle  over  Cameron's  appoint- 
ment, which  had  hvon  ^o']ri<x  on  for  more  than 
two  months,  now  culminated  in  a  desperate 
encounter.  The  appointment  of  Blair  was 
hotly  contested.  Caleb  Smith's  seat  was 
dis[)uted  by  Schuyler  Colfax.  In  short,  it 
was  a  day-and-ni^ht  battle  of  the  fac- 
tions of  the  Republican  party,  which  raged 
around  Lincoln  from  the  hour  he  appeared 
in  Washington  until  the  hour  of  his  inaugu- 
ration. 

In  spite  of  all  the  arguments  and  threats 
from  excited  and  earnest  men,  to  which  he 
listened  candidly  and  patiently,  Lincoln  found 
himself,  on  the  monnng  of  March  4th,  with  the 
cabinet  which  he  had  selected  four  months  be- 
fore unchanged.  This  fact,  had  it  been  known, 
might  have  modified  somewhat  the  opinion 
expre.s.sed  ^t^nerally  at  the  time,  that  the  new 
I'resident  would  never  be  anything  but  the 
tool  of  Chase  or  Seward,  or  of  whoever  proved 
to  be  the  strongman  of  his  cabinet  -  that  is, 
if  he  was  ever  inaugurated.  Of  this  last 
many  had  doubts,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
morning  of  March  4th  were  betting  in  the 
hotel  corridors  and  streets  of  Washington 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  w^ould  never  be  Pres- 
ident of  the  I  ailed  iStiiLes. 
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pHITTAGONG  is  on  fhe  way  between  Cal- 
^  cutta  and  Ranfjoon.  If  that  were  all 
it  would  not  matter,  but  it  is  the  hunter  of 
big  game's  paradise.  It  is  to  all  forms  of 
life  what  the  Btsble-yard  is  to  the  fangi.  Ilie 
natives  come  up  like  flies;  elephant,  sam- 
bur,  tiger,  and  black  leopards  simply  walk 
abont  looking  for  the  shikari's  (hunter's) 
bullet. 

Higg^ns  was  as  simple  in  his  way  of  life 
as  his  name.  He  ran  a  tea  garden,  after  a 
fashion— two  of  them,  for  the  matter  of  that. 
He  was  tall,  and  straight,  and  blae^ed  as  a 

vikinp.  Not  that  that  made  any  difference ; 
for  a  small  man,  if  he  has  the  nerve,  is  as 
good  behind  an  "  Express ' '  rifle  as  a  big  one. 


His  manner  of  killing  tigers  WB8  simplicity 
itself.  Elephants  and  beaters,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  he  knew  nothing  about.  He 
killed  them  with  his  rifle — that  was  his  way. 
When  he  got  word  that  a  tiger  was  knocking 
things  about  on  one  of  the  gardens  near  by, 
killing  coolies,  and  eating  hind  quarters  oat 
of  bullocks,  he  would  go  out  and  wanda 
about  until  he  and  Stripes  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes  at  close  quarters.  Then  the 
cool,  steady  aim,  and  an  '*  Express"  bullet 
crushing  through  the  beast's  brain,  and  the 
thing  was  done.  At  the  tinM  I  wasstoppiiv 
with  Higg:ins  for  a  day  or  so  on  his  garden, 
he  had  killed  twenty  tigers  in  just  this  hoit> 
est,  fair-deal  sort  of  way. 

We  were  kninging  about  tin 
veranda  in  the  heat  of  the  after- 
noon, when  a  coolie  came  rush- 
ing up  from  among  the  tea-diy- 
ing  honsee.  There  was  a  tiger 
among  the  tea-pickers — "sct- 
enteen  tigers!"  but  number? 
counted  for  nothing,  for  the 
man  was  drank  with  his  fear. 
Above  the  rifle-rack,  from  » 
pair  of  sambur  horns,  hung  a 
silver  whistle.  Higgins  blew  a 
ehrill  note  on  this,  and  gathered 
onto  himself  a  rifle  and  much 
ammunition.  Another  native, 
8  shorty  thick-set,  powerful  hill- 
man,  came  boonding  tiiroogfa 
the  crotons  like  a  wild  boar. 
It  was  the  shikari,  Higgins's 
native  hunter,  answering  the 
call  of  the  silver  whistle. 

"Give  me  a  rifle,"  I  Slid, 
intoxicated  by  the  prospect  d 
slaughter. 

Higgins  reached  me  one  froQ 
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the  rack— there  were  half  a  dozen  left.  He 
\i'as  like  a  billiard-player  with  his  cues. 
*'  Keep  close ! "  he  said,  as  we  nuhcd  along 
behind  the  shikari. 

My  blood  tingled  as  I  kept  pace  with  the 
long  strides  of  my  friend.  Of  a  verity  I  vas 
afraid,  but  my  blood  tingled.  The  garden 
was  a  labyrinth  of  small  hills  and  valleys. 
As  we  passed  from  among  the  * '  coolie-lines, ' ' 
a  native  came  rushing  up  and  pointed  to  a 
hill  on  our  left.  **  He  is  there,  Huzmr,  and 
is  of  the  size  of  an  elephant.  I,  Nellia,  who 
was  too  frightened  to  run,  saw  him.  Even 
as  I  hid  behind  a  tea-bush  did  he  eat  ten  men, 
as  a  Madrassi  eats  chillies." 

He,  Nellia,  was  still  at  it,  talking,  as  we 
rushed  off  in  the  direction  he  mdieat^.  Be- 


A  sharp,  hissing  noi.se  came  from  the 
shikari.  He  was  standing  with  his  head 
thrust  forward,  \\\^  sharp,  bhick  eyes  peering 
intently  at  somt>  object  among  the  hushes  in 
the  bottom  of  the  nulla  (ravine). 

**  He's  there,"  said  Higgins,  inclining  his 
head  in  that  direction.  .\.s  he  sp)oke  I  caught 
sight  of  the  strong,  undulating  tail,  swishing 
back  and  forth  >iciou.sly.  "  He's  got  some- 
thing," lie  K  iitinued. 

We  could  not  f^ee  what  it  was.  for  the 
bushes  were  thick.  * '  Keep  behind  a  little, ' ' 
said  Higgins,  **  and  if  I  do  not  hag  him  and 
he  charges  back,  give  him  your  rifle.  Don't 
get  in  a  hurry ;  keep  cool." 

I  was  glad  that  he  gave  me  that  advice 
aboot  keeping  cool;  I  h^  forgotten  all  about 


fore  we  were  half-way  up  the  rise,  another 
coolie  came  tearing  over  the  brow  of  the  hill 
on  our  right. 

"Lord  Protector!"  he  yelled,  making 
straight  for  us,  •*  the  eater  of  men  is  just 
over  there  from  whence  I  came.  As  he 
nshed  by  me  his  leg  stnick  my  leg,  and  it  is 
broken.  Tankia  saw  five  of  them  -five  tigers, 
iSahib,  each  one  as  big  as  the  Huzoor's  pony." 

He  was  talking  to  the  wind,  for  Higgins 
had  darted  off  in  the  direction  of  the  last  re- 
port. The  information  was  picturesque,  but 
confusing.  As  we  neared  the  summit  of  the 
small  hill,  Higgins  moved  cantiousfy.  On 
the  farther  side  we  roul<l  see  coolies  fleeing 
up  the  incline.  '*  He's  here,  somewhere," 
whispered  Higgins  to  me,  as  we  stootl  for  a 
moment  peering  about.  "  I  hope  he  ha.s  not 
made  off  with  one  of  the  poor  devils." 


it.  T  was  getting  just  a  trifle  excited.  I 
fancied  that  I  had  three  or  four  rifles  in  my 
hands,  and  was  not  sure  whether  1  was  to 
shoot  the  !<h  ikarit  Higgins,  or  the  tiger.  But 
my  friend's  nerve  was  superb.  It  was  as 
though  he  were  going  to  bag  a  jack-snipe. 
The  tiger  was  a  hundred  ywds  away  when 
we  first  saw  him.  Hi|(gins  walked  along 
quietly  till  he  was  withm  twenty  paces.  I 
was  a  little  in  the  rear.  We  could  see  his 
beautiful  black-and-yellow  striped  body,  and 
also  something  el.se  there  was  something 
black  under  his  massive  paws.  My  heart 
tnmed  rick  as  I  looked.  There  were  two 
black  bodies  there,  crushed  to  the  earth,  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  pinioned  by  those  merci> 
less  claws. 

The  tiger  had  winded  us;  his  head  was  up, 
listening.   We  were  in  his  rear.  Higgins 
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advanced  cautiously,  step  by  step,  his  rifle  eclipses.  Higgfins  '^'^^  standing  quite  ttia- 
ready.  When  he  was  within  twenty  feet,  he  tionless,  holding  his  gun  ready.  Five  pace; 
whistled  softly.  That  was  that  the  tiger  off  the  huge  beast  lay  dying, 
might  look  aronnd  and  give  him  the  brain-  "Through  the  heart,"  said  my  friend 
j^hot— fair  between  the  eyes.  The  bea.st  laconically.  "  Here,  Jeswant,  get  tbiwe 
turned  his  head  till  he  saw  us  out  of  the  cor-  coolies  up.  They're  not  hurt,  1  hope." 
ner  of  the  oblique  slit  in  his  face.  I  could  Thie  ^xkari  ran  over  ttf  the  two  men  lying 
see  the  snarling,  curled  Up  and  the  meer-  so  silently  there.  Why  did  they  not  moTe? 
aehanm-colored  fangs.  The  tiger  had  not  mauled  them.  .le.swant 

stooped  down,  and 
touched  one  of  the 
figores.  Then  he 
gave  a  queer  cnr. 
We  hurried  for- 
ward, and  looked  at 
tb«n.  They  were 
both  dead  dead  by 
a  bullet.  That  ter- 
rible ''Express" 
had  sent  the  leadei 
messenger  through 
the  tiger,  heart  and 
all,  and  through  the 
two  men  lying  at  bis 
breast. 

I  felt  .«<orry  for 
Higgins.  He  turned 
with  loatiiing  frm 
the  tiger.  1  could 
see  from  his  face 
that  the  death  of 
the  two  men 
lying  hea\7  on  his 
mind.  "  Poor  old 
chaps,"  he  said, and 
his  voice  was  un- 
steady. 

"  It's  a  magnificent  skin,"  i  said,  looking 
at  the  dead  bea.st  and  tning  to  draw  Hig- 
gins'ii  thoughia  away  from  the  other. 
"  rU  never  touch  it!  **  he  said  passionate- 
kept  ly.    "  I  could  not  bear  to  have  it  about  my 
llitr-  bungalow.    It  would  always  make  me  think 


"  Thm  tefuv  a  cmw  «nr.' 


The  shot  was  a  liad  one  :  that  slo[»ing 
forehead  would  turn  a  bullet  like  a  sheet  of 
armor.  There  was  a  good  heart-shot,  be- 
hind the  outstretched  foreleg.  The  tiger 
lashed  his  sides  with  his  toil,  but 
his  prey  down  with  stuhbom  ferocity. 

gins  raised  his  ritle;  the  blue  eyes  looked  of  Sookar  and  Kamia  here." 
carefully  along  the  sights;  there  was  a     I  took  it.   Higgins  was  glad  to  give  it  to 
report.  me.  I  haven't  it  now,  but  I  know  where  it  is. 

For  a  minute  there  was  a  noise  like  the  Somehow  I  got  tired  of  seeing  it  about,  just 
meeting  of  two  railroad  engines.  The  air  as  Higgins  said  he  would.  The  man  who  has 
was  fdl  of  sand  and  yellow-striped  son  it  does  not  know  the  story  connected  with  it 
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By  Kay  Stankaku  Baker. 


the  head  of  the  Government  to  the  Bowie  knife.    Before  the  war  opened 

Secret  Service  during  the  Captain  Bowie  had  made  a  reputation  as  a  hard 

Civil  War  was  Brigadier-  rider  and  a  hard  drinker,  and  there  were  few 

GenesnA  Lafayette  G.  Baker,  of  the  people  of  Maryland  who  did  not  know 

and  serving  with  him  inti-  him.    He  is  described  .'is  being  above  medium 

mately  was  his  cousin,  my  height,  with  dark,  curly  hair,  dark  eyes,  a 

father,  Major  J.  Stannard  handsome  £ue,  and  the  manners  of  an  aceom- 

Baker.    My  father  has  told  plished gallant.  At  the  Outbreak  of  hostilities 

me  many  stories  of  the  ad-  he  was  commissioned  captain  by  General  J.  E. 

ventures  of  himself  and  the  B.  Stuart.    He  served  for  some  time  with  the 

other  men  of  the  Secret  Ser-  guerrilla  bands  of  eastern  Virginia,  and  then 

vice,  and  the  following  is  one  of  them,  given  began  his  clandestine  excursions  through  the 

here  in  substantially  the  words  and  form  in  Federal  lines.   The  guerrillas  could  be  driven 

which  he  related  it.  off  or  captured,  hut  Bowie  was  as  nimble  as 

a  flea,  and  his  stings  were  quite  as  frequent 
Running  the  picket  lines  during  the  early  and  irritating.  For  the  whole  of  one  season 
years  of  the  Civil  War  wa.s  not  confined  wholly  he  demoralized  several  counties  in  central 
to  avaricions  speculators  and  poor  whites.  Maryland.  The  authorities  at  Washington 
There  were  Snnwdens,  i'amerons,  Milbums.  sent  out  a  number  of  expt  ditiDns  to  capture 
and  Bowies  among  the  number,  and  they  rode  him,  but  he  invariably  eluded  them,  two  or 
and  scooted,  carriedmail,  and  captured  horses,  three  times  under  the  most  desperate  circum> 
with  all  the  dash  and  spirit  of  the  Southern  stances.  Mrs.  Surratt,  who  kept  a  tavern 
blood.  They  w^ere  familiar  with  the  country  at  Surrattville,  and  who  was  afterward  fa- 
roads  of  Maryland  and  \'irginia,  and  they  nious  for  her  connection  with  the  Booth  con- 
knew  the  best  crossings  aiul  fends  of  the  spiracy,  knew  him  well. 
Potomac.    If  they  were  trapped  "You'll    never    get  Walt 


within  the  Federal  lines,  they 
appealed  for  protection  at  the 

nearest  plantation,  the  owner  of 
which  was  more  than  likely  to 
be  a  cousin  or  an  uncle,  and  when 
the  searchers  appeao^,  they 
were  stowed  safely  away  in  an 
attic  or  hay-loft,  and  there  they 
remained  until  danger  was  past. 
They  were  all  dashinj;.  reckless 
young  fellows,  the  prodigal  sods 
of  respectable  families,  to  whom 
the  war  came  as  a  license  for. 
lawlessness. 

( )ne  of  th»'  iKiSt  known  of  these 
young  marauders  was  Captain 
Walter  W.W.  liowie.  He  was 
born  in  Maryland,  near  Lower 
Marlborough,  his  mother  be- 
ing one  of  the  historic  Snow- 
den  family.  On  his  father's 
side  he  was  related  to  the 
famous  Colonel  James  Bowie, 
duelist  and  companion  of 
Crockett,  who  gave  his  name 


C-aptatn  IFaU  BowU. 


Bowie,"  she  told  the  detectives 
of  the  Secret  Service ;  "  he  has 

a  charmed  life;  you  can  neither 
capture  nor  kill  him,"  and  she 
expressed  the  belief  of  many  of 
the  people  of  lower  Maryland. 

One  dark  night  in  the  spring  of 
1»G3,  Bowie  was  surrounded  by  a 
cavahry  detachment  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac,  some  miles  above 
I'ort  Tobacco.   The  lieutenant  in 
command  dismounted  his  men, 
and  advanced  cautiously  through 
strip  of  j)ine  woods.  They 
>sed  in  and  captured  Fiowie's 
horse  and  a  (juantity  of  contra- 
band goods,  but  Bowie  him- 
self had  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared. They  spread  out, 
and  be^^an  to  beat  for  him 
through  the  hushes.  Half 
an  hour  later  they  found 
their  lieutenant  lying  face 
upward  in  the  weeds,  with 
Bowie's  knife  in  his  breast. 
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After  this  incident  the  case  was  referred 

by  the  War  Department  to  (loneral  L.  ('. 
Baker  of  the  Secret  Service  Bureau,  and 
Traill  was  assi^^ied  the  task  of  capturing 
Bowie.  It  seems  that  Traill  and  Bowie  had 
been  friends  before  the  war,  and  in  some  way, 
best  known  to  themselves,  a  mortal  enmity 
had  sprung  up  between  them.  Traill  never 
told  me  the  exact  iiartictilnr,-?.  Imt  I  know  that 
Bowie  had  threatened  to  shoot  him  on  sight. 

After  several  weeks  of  watching,  Traill 
learned  that  Bowie  was  accustomed  to  visit 
the  home  of  Colonel  Janios  II.  Waring,  one- 
of  the  best  known  planters  of  southern  Mary- 
land. Bowie's  mother  was  distantly  related 
to  the  Warings,  a.'^,  fVideed,  she  was  related 
to  many  of  the  older  families  of  the  South. 
Colonel  Warinir'a  house  stood  on  a  pictures(]ue 
knoll,  around  which  crooked  the  I'atuxent 
Rivar,  leaving  only  a  small  ntn^k  of  land  to 
connect  it  with  other  parts  of  the  plant:ition. 
The  especial  attraction  which  drew  I^nvie 
into  this  dangerous  trap  was  ( 'olonel  Waring's 
danghter,  whom  be  had  known  before  the 
Traill  learned  that  he  had  made  ar- 


house.  We  underatood  without  specific  or- 
ders that  we  were  to  shoot  any  one  who 

failed  to  halt  on  command. 

Traill  and  I  went  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  Brant  and  Odell  to  the  rear.  I  waited 
Im'Iow  in  the  walk  and  watched  the  windows 
while  Traill  thundered  on  the  iron  knocker. 
In  a  moment  the  whole  phmtation  sprung  into 
life.  Dogs  began  to  bark,  negroes  ran  shout- 
ing from  their  quarters,  and  lights  began  to 
fluh  out  one  by  one  in  the  n\>\ivr  uii^ows. 
Traill  knoeked  again  more  violently,  and  pres- 
ently an  aged  negro  woman  with  white,  kinkv 
hair  unbarred  the  door  and  started  back, 
gasping,  when  we  crowded  in. 

"  Is  Walt  Howie  here  ?  "  demanded  Traill. 
"  Dunno,  massa;  yain't  seed  nothin'  ob 

him,  massa  ** 

Traill  remained  at  the  front  door  (Hiestien- 
ing  the  negro,  and  1  went  down  the  long  hall- 
way and  opt?iied  the  back  door,  so  as  to  e.stab- 
lish  communication  >vith  Odell  and  Brant.  It 
was  il.irk,  ;m'l  :ts  I  step|>ed  out  on  the  porch 
1  Stumbled  over  the  prostrate  body  of  a  little 
booae  negro  curled  on  the  doorstep  fast 
rangements  to  pay  one  of  hia  regolar  visitB  aateep.  1  seized  him  just  a.s  he  was  s<|uirming 
on  the  night  of  .July  14,  ISf).'^.  away,  and  brought  him  sharply  around,  so 

General   iiuker  at  once  detailed  Odell,  that  the  light  shone  in  his  face. 

•*  Where's  Walt 
Bowie  ?•'  I  a.sked. 
"  He  done  come 

las»  night  " 

and  then  he  must 
have  caught  sight 
of  a  warning  finger 
from  some  of  the 
nedjoe.'^  who  were 
gathering  on  the 
porch,  for  his 
tongue  froze  with 
fright  and  w^e 
could  get  nothing 
further  out  of 
him. 

Brant  and  Odell 
were  stationed  out- 

tn  isn  with  side  of  the  house,  and  Traill  and  1  began  the 
make  the  search  inside.  We  worked  from  the  cellar  to 
prepared  for  the  attic,  opening  every  closet  and  looking  up 
the  chimneys.  At  t'Vcry  stt  p  wt-  were  hindere<l 
in  our  search  by  the  \\  aring  house-negroes. 
They  seemed  half-frightened  ont  of  their 
senses;  they  stumlileii  aimle.S8ly  up  and  down 
the  stairways,  huddled  in  corners,  and  blocked 
the  pa.ss.ageways.  At  that  time  we  laid  their 
peculiar  actions  wholly  to  abject  terror,  and 
Traill  fmnllv  onh-r.^l  thejn  all  into  the  big 
plantation  dining-room,  to  remain  until  morn- 
ing.   Old  Colond  Waring  was  not  then  at 


Brant,  and  me 
Traill  and 
arrest.  We 

the  ex|MHlitii>ii  with  unusual 

caution,  choosing  the  l»est  and  freshe.st  horses 
we  could  get,  and  arming  ourselves  with  two 
revolvera  each. 

It  w.a.s  past  midnight  when  we  rode  through 
the  gateway  of  the  Wanng  plantation.  We 
tethered  onr  horses  in  a  grove  of  treee  at 
some  distance  frnm  ti  e  drive,  leaving  them 
ready  saddled  and  bridled  in  ca.se  of  need. 
Tlien  we  crept  up  cautiously  toward  the 
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home,  although  he 
came  in  later  in  the 
mgbt  The  white 
fronen  of  the  famity 
assembled  in  the  par- 
lor, and  watched  the 
search  with  apparent 
calmness,  althoagh 
their  faces  were  pale. 

In  the  room  occu- 
pied by  Colonel  War- 
ia^s  daughter  we 
di.-^covertHl  j^nme  im- 
portant rebel  niail, 
secreted  between  the 
mattresses  of  the  bed, 
and  in  an  adjoining 
room  we  found  a 
handsome  uniform  be- 
longing to  a  Confed- 
erate captain  of  cav- 
alry, together  with  a 
saber  and  sash,  two 
bowie-knives,  and  a 
handsome  double-bar- 
reled gun  with  the 
name"  Walter  W.W. 
Bowie"  engraved  on 
the  shoulder-plate. 
This  gun  played  a 
most  important  part 
in  Bowie's  sobseqnent 
history. 

The  presence  of  these  personal  belongings  Following  her  came  two  other  negro  women 
of  Captain  Bowie  convinced  us  that  he  was  carrying  water-buckets.  Straight  down  the 
secreted  somewhere  in  the  house ;  but  search  pathway  to  the  spring  they  came,  swinging 
as  we  would,  we  conld  not  find  him.  At  last  close  together  and  glancing  fearfully  from 
Traill  called  us  together  outside,  and  after  a  side  to  side.  Traill  and  I  stepped  out  sud- 
consultation  we  determined  to  keep  watch  denly  before  them  with  our  revolvers  in  our 
until  daylight,  hoping  that  we  might  get  hands.  At  sight  of  us,  two  of  the  women 
I'uAie  when  he  left  the  house.  Odell  placed  started  and  cried  out,  but  the  third,  with  a 
'  :ni<olf  in  the  center  of  the  isthmus  formed  low  warning,  dragged  them  alont^. 
ly  the  (Took  in  the  Patuxent  River,  thus  cut-  "  Don'  shoot,  massal  "  begge<l  one  of  the 
ting  otf  all  egress  from  the  house  by  land,  women;  "  don'  shoot!  Wu's  only  poo'  nig- 
Bnoit  concealed  himself  imnediately  in  firont  gabs." 

of  the  wi<le  piazza,  and  Traill  and  I  took  our  It  happened  that  both  of  us  were  exceed- 
positions  just  Itehind  the  house,  near  a  path-  ingly  thirsty.  We  had  worke<l  all  the  sultry 
way  that  led  down  to  the  spring.  Through  July  night  with  nothing  to  drink,  and  we  had 
a  chnnp  of  leafy  bushes  we  could  command  not  dared  to  desert  our  posts  long  enough  to 
a  clear  view  of  every  window  and  door  at  go  to  the  spring.  So  we  parted  and  let  the 
the  hack  of  the  house  without  exposing  our-  three  women  go  by,  urging  them  to  hurry 
selves.  We  dared  give  Bowie  no  opportunity  back  with  the  water.  Just  as  they  were  dis- 
for  pistol  play.  appearing  in  the  half-light  of  the  early  mom- 

Just  as  morning  was  breaking,  the  back  ing,  Isaw  one  of  the  women  drop  her  bucket 
door  was  opened  cautiously,  and  the  red-tur-  and  run.    Instantly  the  ruse  flashed  upon 


•■n^wikiifi 


Uned  head  of  an  old  negro  auntie  was  thrust 
out.  She  looked  thts  way  and  that,  and,  see- 
ing nothing  to  alarm  her,  she  stepped  out  on 
the  porch  and  swung  a  small  tub  to  her  head. 


me,  and  I  went  hot  all  over  -  one  of  the 
women  was  Walt  Bowie. 

We  turned  instantly  and  tore  through  the 
bushes  toward  the  river  shore.  At  the  spring 
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we  found  two  of  the  negro  women,  but  the 
third  was  missing.  Thirty  yards  farther 
down,  concealed  in  a  clump  of  pines,  we  cap- 
tured l?owie'8  horse,  saddled  and  bridled,  left 
there  for  jm>t  such  an  emergency.  More 
hopefully  we  spread  out  through  the  boehes, 
confident  now  that  we  should  corner  our  prey 
somewhere  on  the  river  bank.    We  were  both 


low.  The  sua  had  not  yet  risen,  and  a 
soft  mist  hnng  over  the  river  and  filled  the 

valley. 

In  the  slu^shy  sand  close  to  the  water's 
edge  we  found  two  fresh  footprints,  and  the 
shfdlows  of  the  river  itself  were  still  stringy 
with  mud  where  they  had  lieen  disturlxnl. 
But  we  peered  in  vain  out  upon  the  misty 


t  NVtmlypM'MlMiift*." 


thorouglily  alert,  for  we  knew  well  enough  water  for  signs  of  a  swimmer's  head.  Bowie 

what  a  fighter  Walt  Howie  at  bay  would  be.  was  gone. 

(  •del!  and  Rrant  soon  joinerl  us,  and  we  trusted  We  stood  there  for  a  moment  and  looked 

no  clump  of  bushes  nor  fallen  log  until  we  at  one  another  foolishly.    We  bad  been  duped 

were  sure  that  Bow^e  was  not  behind  it.  hy  the  man  whom  we  had  come  out  to  cap> 

Pri  sently  a  shout  came  from  Odell.   I  was  ture.  and  we  were  tiled  and  hnngiy  and 

near  him  on  his  ri^ht.  and  I  ran  throup;h  the  thirsty. 

bushes  to  his  assistance.    Odell  was  holding  Traill  recovered  first.    Although  he  was  a 

up  a  long,  loose  wrapper,  such  as  negro  man  of  few  words,  he  swore  roundly,  and 

women  wore.    He  had  found  it  entangled  in  declare<l  that  he  was  going  after  fiowie. 

one  of  the  bushes  where  ik>wie,  hampered  "  I'll  catch  him  yet,"  he  said, 

by  its  clinging  folds,  had  thrown  it  olf .   We  We  argned  with  him  that  it  would  be 

pau.sed  only  a  nioiiietit.  and  then  pluntred  down  le.ss  to  try  to  trace  him  now  that  he 

the  bank,  calling  for  the  other  men  to  fol-  alarmed,  but  Traill  was  obdurate. 
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"  You  fellows  go  back  if  you 
he  said  :  "  I'm  going  after  Bowie 

Alter  1  knew  of  the  feud,  1  understood  the 
almost  frantic  haste  with  which  he  ran  np 
the  hill,  mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped  away 
up  the  road.  Odell,  Brant,  and  I  returned 
to  Washington,  thoroughly  dejected. 

Two  days  later  Traill  came  in.  He  w:ls 
pannt  and  dirty  and  silent ;  we  forbore  ask- 
ing him  if  be  had  captured  Walt  Bowie. 
Since  our  retnm  the  gun  which  we  captured 
at  the  Waring  place  had  stood  in  one  corner 
of  General  Baker's  office.  Traiirs  eye  fell 
on  it  afanoclaB  aoon  as  he  wteced  the  lomn. 
He  picked  it  np  and  turned  it  over  in  his 
hand. 

I'd  like  to  have  this  gun,"  he  said. 

"  You  can't  use  it  in  the  service,"  ob- 
jected the  (  leneral. 

**  If  you'll  give  me  this  gun  I'll  use  it," 
he  said,  significantly. 

Traill  might  not  have  believed  that  Bowie's 
life  was  charmed,  but  he  was  a  Virginian, 
brought  up  among  conjuring  negroes,  and 
doubtless  be  knew  the  old  su]H'rstition  that 
only  the  weapon  of  a  "  charmed"  person  is 
effective  against  the 
charm.  And  he  took 
Bowie's  gun. 

About  this  time  I  be- 
came an  officer  in  the 
P^irst  District  of  Colombia 
Cavalry,  then  being  or- 
ganized by  General  Baker, 
and  for  several  months  I 
lost  sight  of  Traill.  On 
my  return  to  Washington 
early  in  1864,  I  met  him 
at  the  Secret  Service 
heachjuarters,  and  he  told 
me  the  story  of  his  sub- 
sequent search  for  Bowie, 
which  was  further  am- 
plified by  the  General. 

After  onr  failvre  in 
July,  Traill  kept  to  the 
scent  with  all  the  perti- 
nacity of  a  bloodhound.  I 
saw  a  note  which  Bowie 
had  left  for  Traill.  It 
was  scrawled  on  yellow 
wrapping-paper,  and  it 
read  something  like  this: 

**  Tell  Traill  that  if  he 
comes  into  lower  Ifaiy- 
land  again  he  will  get 
shot.    R  " 

Traill  carried  this  slip 
hi  an  inside  pocket  all 


of  that  summer  and  fall.  And  Bowie  kept 
growing  bolder  and  bolder.  He  would  ap- 
pear suddenly  in  central  Maryland  with  four 
or  five  men,  loot  a  store,  gather  in  a  string 
of  horses,  and  escape  across  the  Potomac 
before  the  Union  forces  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened. And  that  was  at  a  time  when  the 
Federal  War  Department  flattered  itself  on 
the  i»erfect  impregnability  of  it«  lines.  In- 
deed, it  was  said  that  Bowie  himself  had  be- 
gun to  believe  in  his  own  immunity  from  bul- 
lets and  arrest,  and  he  hunted  Traill  with 
almost  as  much  enthusiasm  as  Traill  hunted 
him.  They  trsdrad  each  other  all  over  Maiy- 
land,  each  trying  to  get  the  other  at  a  dis- 
advantage. The  Ceneral  told  tne  that  Traill 
grew  ihin  and  haggard  undtT  the  strain  and 
that  he  would  hardly  answer  when  spoken  to. 

One  day  about  the  middle  of  December, 
Traill  came  in  after  an  unusually  long  ab- 
sence, and  held  a  conference  with  his  chief. 
Early  the  following  morning  he  rode  out 
across  the  navy-yard  bridge  with  two  re- 
volvers in  his  holsters  and  Bowie's  gun  thrown 
across  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  He  chose 
little-known  roads  and  cow-paths,  and  kept 
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well  in  toward  the  Potomac  Rhrer.  Upon 

nearing  a  little  croaa-roada  known  as  Bcono- 
ville,  he  led  his  horse  across  the  fields  and 
tied  it  in  an  old  tobacco-house.  Here  he  re- 
mained concealed  until  nightfall.  He  had 
made  aiTangements  with  a  friend  named  Car- 
ton, who  lived  in  the  neif^hborhood,  to  keep 
a  sharp  watch  for  Bowie.  Carton's  enmity 
had  been  fired  by  the  loss  of  numerous  horses 
and  mules,  and  he  had  lain  flat  on  his  face  in 
the  ho^- pines  for  two  dajs  watching  Bowie's 

movements. 

When  it  was  quite  dark,  Traill  went  down 
into  the  woods,  crossed  an  old  awale,  and 
whistled  sharply.  The  sipfnal  was  answered, 
and  Carton  appeared  a  iiionient  later.  He 
was  shivering  with  cold  and  fright.  He  told 
Traill  that  ^wie  had  passed  him  on  his  way 
to  the  Totomac  not  two  hours  before.  He 
liad  two  men  and  eight  or  ten  horses  with 
him. 

On  the  supposition  that  Bowie  intended  to 

e.scape  at  once  into  Virginia,  Traill,  followed 
by  Carton,  ran  down  the  road,  hoping  to  in- 
tercept him  before  he  crossed  the  river.  The 
track  was  blind  with  pine  shoots  and  fallen 
logs,  and  the  darkness  of  a  cloudy  night  was 
rendered  even  denser  by  the  thickets  which 
crowded  up  to  the  road  on  both  sides.  They 
tripped  and  fell  a  dozen  times  in  the  first 
mile,  and  then  they  went  more  cavtionsly  for 
fear  of  alarniini;  Howie  and  his  men,  should 
they  be  concealed  somewhere  in  the  woods. 
After  nearly  an  hour  of  exhausting  pursuit, 
Traill  dropped  on  his  knees,  scratched  a 
match,  and  carefully  examined  the  track. 
There  was  not  a  sign  of  horses'  hoofs.  Car- 
ton could  not  ezplun  the  mystery,  but  he  in- 
sisted that  the  road  did  not  branch  anywhere 
in  its  coarse  from  the  old  plantation  to  the 


river.  Traill  crept 
back  silently  for 
some  distance,  and 
finally  found  the 
tracks  ag:ain.  They 
tnme<i  from  the  road 
into  the  woods,  where 
tiie  h<^-pine8  grev 
so  thick  that  it 
seemed  impossible 
for  a  man,  much  less 
a  horse,  to  penetrate. 
Here  Gaztoii  faaag 
back. 

"  Bowie's  in  there 
waiting  for  yon,**  be 
said;  "  andyoocaa't 
kill  him." 
*'  Stay  where  yoa 
are,  then,"  answered  Traill,  **  and  see  that 
he  don't  shoot  you." 

Traill  turned  from  the  road,  and  ])ushed  his 
way  cautiously  through  the  pines.  For  a 
space  he  walked,  stooping  almost  donUe, 
with  Howie's  gun  thrust  out  before  him ;  then 
he  dropped  on  his  hands  and  knees  and 
crawled.  If  Bowie  was  watching  for  him, 
he  knew  that  he  would  be  lying  on  the  ground 
in  some  thicket  or  behind  some  log,  and  he 
wanted  to  be  ready  for  him.  T'owie  might 
have  taken  this  very  means  for  hunting  his 
hunter.  The  dense  darkness  of  the  night 
was  in  Traill's  favor,  although  m  the  stillness 
of  the  woods  even-  twig  that  snapped  under 
his  knees  sounded  like  the  report  of  a  pistol. 

in  this  way  he  crawled  for  twenty  rods  or 
more,  and  then  of  a  sudden  he  looked  up  and 
saw  through  a  rift  in  the  pine  thicket  a  glim- 
mer of  light  against  the  black  foliage  of  a 
group  of  larger  pines  beyond.  Then  he  knew 
that  Bowie  had  built  a  fire  and  camped.  StSI 
more  cautiously  he  vsTiggled  along  the  nKRSt 
ground,  always  keeping  the  gun,  rea^y 
cocked,  before  him. 

niirty  paces  farther  on  he  em«^  frooi 
the  thicket  into  an  open  space,  in  the  center 
of  which  he  could  see  the  faint  glimmer  of  a 
camp-fire.  A  moment  later  he  was  startled 
by  the  restless  sthrring  of  horses.  He  had 
not  counted  on  this  interference,  although 
he  knew  that  Howie  depended  on  liis  liorsea 
to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  enemies. 
He  lay  stilt  for  a  long  qiurter  hour,  rnttfl  the 
horses  were  quiet  again,  and  then  he  wriggM 
forward,  feeling  his  way.  and  throwing;  a.«ide 
every  twig  that  might  snap  under  his  weight. 
And  thus  he  came  present  to  a  atnmp  abbat 
twenty  feet  from  the  fire.  Here  he  rak-d 
op  just  a  little.   He  saw  the  dark  forms  of 
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the  horses  picketed  in  a  bunch  some  little 
distance  to  his  right.  Between  them  and 
the  fire  lay  three  fij:jure8  closdy  wapped  in 
blankets  with  their  heads  on  their  saddles. 
Three  pairs  of  cavalry  boots  were  suspended 
bottom  down  over  the  fire  to  dry.  There 
wnF  no  means  of  telling  which  of  the  mnn 
was  Howie;  ;is  thev  lay  there  they  looked 
ejiaclly  alike.  So  Traill  decided  to  capture 
tham.  He  would  rather  have  taken  Bowie 
than  any  man  in  the  ronfederacy.  He 
thought  he  could  pounce  on  him  wliile  he  was 
asleep  and  get  his  revolver,  although  he 
knew  that  Bowie  never  wonld  submit  without 
a  fight,  and,  knowing  Bowie,  he  knew  what 
btich  a  fipht  would  be.  He  cared  nothing  for 
the  other  men ;  they  were  mere  hostlers  for 
the  captured  horses,  and  lie  knew  they  woald 
mbmit  readily  enough  if  their  chief  was  taken. 

Traill  left  the  protection  of  the  stump,  and 
wriggled  forward  again  toward  the  fire.  His 
nea  never  left  the  three  blanketed  figiirefl. 
When  be  was  a  man's  length  away  from  their 
feet  he  nii-''*d  to  hh.  hnnd?  niid  knees,  and 
isade  ready  to  spring  upon  them.  But  he 
had  not  ooonted  on  the  horaea.  At  right  of 
hin  they  longed  back,  snoring  with  fright. 


Instantly  the  throe  men  were  on  their  feet. 
They  stood  facing  the  horses,  and  Traill  was 
behind  them.  In  the  darknes.s  lie  could  not 
tell  which  was  Bowie,  and  he  would  take  no 
chances.  He  rose  swiftly  to  his  feet  and 
bronght  the  gim  to  his  shoulder.  It  was  al- 
ready ('f)cked. 

"  Walt  liowie!  "  he  shouted. 

Itowie  whirled. 

"Traill!"  he  said,  and  fired  both  re- 

volver.<. 

At  the  same  instant  Traill's  fingers  closed 
on  the  triggers  of  Bowie's  gun.  Both  bar- 
rels went  off  at  once.  Bowie's  head  dropped 
back,  and  he  fell  face  downward  by  the  fire. 
When  Traill  reached  him  he  was  dead. 

The  next  day  Traill  rode  into  Washington 
with  two  pruoners  and  the  personal  effects 
of  Walt  Bowie.  He  was  begrimed  with  dust, 
and  his  eyes  were  dark  and  hollow.  He  set 
Bowie's  gun  in  a  comer  liehind  the  General's 
desk. 

Vm  through  with  that,"  he  said,  in  his 

drawlinpf  voice. 

"  Where's  Walt  Bowie  ?  "  asked  the  (ien- 
eral. 

"Shot  him/*  said  Traill. 
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By  Geosgb  B.  Waldron. 


THE  blessing  promised  to  Shem  seems  des- 
tined to  receive  its  fultilmenl  in  the 
dominance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Five  hun- 
dred years  ago  one  of  the  weakest  of  Enro- 
ppan  peoples,  and  practically  confined  to 
two  small  i.shinds.  to-day  the  An^doSaxon 
rules  nearly  a  tiiirU  of  the  world's  territory 
and  an  eqnal  proportion  of  its  people.  Three 
other  races  only— the  Latin,  the  German, 
and  the  Slavic  —have  any  claim  to  com- 
parison. These  four  comprise  two-thirds  of 
population  of  the  globe  and  fonr-fifths 
of  it«  territory. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  Anglo-Saxons  ruled  less  than  125,000 
•ilBare  niSsa  of  territo^  and  aboQt  4,000,- 
<^/*  ))eople;  To-day  their  fiag  floats  over  15,- 
UoO.UOO  square  miles  of  nr^-a  and  470,000,- 
000  people,  a  gain  of  mure  than  a  hundred 
foM.  Then  the  Latin  raoes^the  Ftoch,  the 
Italians,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Portngueae — 
piTibrated  f  i'  173,000  square  miles  and  per- 
haps 2U(M).mjO  population.  To-day  they 
next  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vdih  14,- 


9r,ru)rM)  .srniare  miles  of  area  and  255,000,- 
(Kwj  people.  Five  hundred  years  ago  Poland 
was  the  chief  representative  of  the  Slavs. 
Russia  overrun  by  the  Tartars,  was  bnt 
a  fraction  of  its  present  European  extent. 
To-dny  RiiHsia  has  absorbed  Poland  and  much 
uf  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  iSlavic  branch 
is  represented  by  9,050,000  square  miles  of 
area  and  MO.OW.OOO  subjects.  This  is  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  f^SO.OOO  square 
miles  and  5,000,000  subjects  in  1400.  .The 
Germans  at  that  early  date  had  some  10,- 
000,000  people  in  ahout  310,000  square 
miles  of  area.  To-day  their  domain  has  ex- 
tended to  2,850,000  square  miles  and  their 
numbers  to  135,000,000. 

With  the  fifteenth  century  there  dawned 
a  new  era  in  the  worlffn  develojiment.  The 
discovery  of  the  cunipass  encoura^^-d  the 
bold  sons  of  Portugal  to  make  voyagt  H  of 
exjdoration  down  the  African  coast.  Then 
followed  the  crowninj^  achievements  of  the 
Columbian  discovery  of  America,  and  the 
doubling  of  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  five 
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Millions 


475000 

5q.  Miles 


Anglo-Saxon*  8,760,- 
000;  the  Slavic,  7,- 

100,000,  and  the  Ger- 
man, 1,050,000 square 
miles.  Th<*  Anglo- 
Saxon  people  num- 
bered 96,000,000;  the 
Latin,  65,000,000  ; 
thp  German,  54,000,- 
(  H  M  ),  and  the  Slav,  35,- 
000,000.  More  than 
half  the  world's  area 
and  tvvo-tifths  of  its 
population  were  ruled 
by  these  four  races. 

Nor  have  the  devel- 
opvnenta  of  this  cen- 
tury diminished  the 
Anglo-Saxon  lead. 
Tract  after  tract  uf 

years  later,  by  Vasci  la  (Jama.  It  was  the  Latin  North  America  was  absorbed  by  the 
Latin  opporttinity,  and  during  the  followinj^  .Anglo-Saxon  T'nilt-d  Statt's  until  thi,^  country's 
200  years  th«  race  ntuud  at  the  height  of  empire  extended  in  unbroken  expanse  from 
its  colonial  glory.  Nearly  all  the  Americas  aea  to  sea.  Alaska,  "Seward's  folly,**  was 
and  Ea.^t  Indies  wore  held  by  Spain,  Portu-  joined  to  our  realm.  British  vl^jor  and  capital 
gal,  and  France.  Outside  her  home  islands,  subdued  the  unknown  Northwest  territories, 
England  had  little  more  than  her  New  Eng-  conquered  Australia,  established  new  empires 
Ian  i  1  1  1  \  irginia  colonies  in  America.  Hoi-  in  Africa,  and  extended  over  the  Indies  and 
land,  alone  of  the  (lernianic  nations,  showed  other  nations.  In  1850,  Anglo-Sax  on  territory 
a  genius  for  colonizing,  iiussia  threw  off  had  expanded  to  11,250,000  square  miles, 
her  foreign  yoke,  and  began  to  expand  her  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  to  12,200,000 
empire,  until,  under  Peter  the  Great,  the  sqiinr< mi!.  -    The  i)(){iulatiori -  'vcHed  to  161,- 
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SntfiNGTH  or  TBE  FOW  DOUINANT  RArF><.  IN  TRRRITORT  OOCOriBD  AND  IN  NIM- 

BSBS,  IN  run  Vi^K  1400. 


opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  found 
her  across  the  Ural  Mountains  and  well  on 
her  way  toward  the  Padfic.  In  1700,  the 
Latins  stood  first  in  area,  with  8,0.~)0,O0O 
square  miles  ;  then  followed  the  Slavs,  with 
5,960,000 ;  the  Germans,  1,100,000,  and,  last 
of  all,  the  .■\nglo-Saxons,  with  0.^0,000  square 
miles.    The  Latins  stood  at  the  head  also  in 


000,000  in  18r>U,  and  to  335,000,000  in  1875. 

The  ftret  three  quarters  of  this  century 
made  little  change  in  the  territory  of  the 
other  three  races.  The  Latin  area  fell  off  a 
million  square  miles,  to  10,400,000,  in  1850, 
and  gained  but  100,000  in  the  next  qoarter 
century*.  The  S'lavs  and  the  German?,  at  the 
middle  of  the  centui^,  held  no  more  than  at 


population,  with  41,000,000  ;  then  the  Ger-  the  beginning.    Ry  1875,  the  Slavs  had  in> 


mans,  28,000,000;  the  Slavs.  14,000,000, 
ant!  the  Anjxlo-Saxonf,  *t.(>(Hi.(MKi  people. 

j;ut  now  the  Anf^lo-Saxon  began  to  forge 
to  the  front.  The  American  colonies  multi- 
plieil  in  ]iopulati'jn  and  wealth,  till  1776  saw 
the  birth  of  a  new  Anglo-Saxon  nation. 
Seventeen  years  earlier  the  British  flag  sup- 
planted the  French  in  Quebec,  and  eleven 
year-s  later  the  first  English  settlements  were 
made  in  .\ustralia.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
near  the  close  of  the  century  that  the  Cape 
of  Good  IT  'pe  yniased  from  the  Dutch  to  In  - 


creased their  area  to  7,900,000  .square  miles, 
and  the  Germans  to  1,150,000.  In  popula- 
tion they  at^^adily  advanced.  The  Latins 
numbere<l  11 '  ij  m  k).000  in  1^50,  and  155,000,- 
fXIO  in  IsT'i.  The  (iermnns  increased  to  73,- 
(KX>,UtiO,  and  then  to  1)5,000,1 »  "  The  Slavs 
nearly  doubled  in  the  first  fiftv  vean,  nitm- 
berini;  r.6,000,(KX),  and  were  85,000,000 
twenty-tive  years  later. 

To-day  the  Anglo-Saxon  continue.s  in  the 
lead,  with  475,000,000  people,  or  nearly  one- 
thinl  of  the  entire  population  of  the  world. 


come  a  British  poi>sessioQ,  and  England  began  The  three  other  races  together  have  but  55,- 

to  rule  in  India.   When  the  present  century  000.000  more.  The  four  comprise  more  than 

itp»-nc.l,  the  Latins  still  stood  fir.st  in  terri-  two-thirds  of  the  entire  )Hijml;ition  of  the 

tory,  but  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  pas.sed  them  world,  and,  at  the  pre.sent  rate  of  progre.ss, 

in  population  by  nearly  a  half.   The  Latin  in  another  quarter  century  will  control  prac- 

area  measured  1 1,450,000  square  miles ;  the  tically  the  world.  Asia  and  Africa  are  rapidly 
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IN  MW- 


crumbliog  btiiore  the 
vigor  of  the  Oecl- 
(lent.  Which  race 
Mrill  ultimaU'ly  take 
the  lead  in  ihiB  world 
empire?  If  his> 
tory  3n(i  present  ten- 
dencies count  for 
anything,  we  most 
answer,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Surpassing 
the  other  races  in 
territ(»y  for  tiie  past 
fifty  years,  and  in 
population  lor  more 
than  a  centuy,  there 
is  every  rea^son  to  Ix  - 
lieve  that  i\m  domi- 
nanoe  will  be  perpet- 
uated. 

Apparently,  the 
nearest  rivals  are  the 

Latins,  with  a  territory  neariy  equal  in  extent  Spain  !    Once  supreme  in  the  New  World, 

and  peopled  by  nearly  as  many  as  the  Slavs  to-day  sli-  Iml  l,  nnt  a  foot  of  ground  in  this 
and  Gtiirmans  combined.  But  this  rivalqr  is  hemisphere,  while  her  East  India  gems— the 
only  apparent.  More  than  half  the  Latin  Philippines — are  passing  to  Anglo-Saxon 
territory  lies  in  this  hemisphere.    It  is  dominance. 

sirarcely  a  question  of  centuries  when  the  The  deadness  of  Spain  may  find  a  count<>r- 
Anglo-Saxon'a  genius  will  permeate  the  en-  part  in  France,  now  the  most  vigoruuii  of 
tire  area.  With  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus,  Latin  peoples.  Like  Spain,  she  has  known 
the  I'nited  States  must,  in  self-defense,  repeat  how  to  acquire  vast  colonial  domain  and  ha.s 
the  British  history  of  li^pt  and  the  Suez,  shown  scarcely  more  skill  in  holding'  it.  As 
Interchan^  of  colonists  and  goods  with  Qnebec  fell  before  the  British,  so  may  her 
South  .\riierica  and  Mexico  will  not  necessa-  African  empire  vanish  before  the  same 
rily  unite  all  into  one  nation  with  us,  but  it  power.  England  will  not  rest  until  her  tiag 
will  stamp  upon  these  people  of  the  South  the  floats  over  a  continuous  country  from  the 
common  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  and  institutions,  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  Ca]>e  of  Good  Hope. 
It  may  he  in  fifty  years  or  it  may  be  in  ihre  Where  she  has  the  will  she  has  also  the  power, 
hundred,  but  some 
time  every  foot  of 
ground  from  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  to 
the  Arctic,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  tc  the 
Pacific,  Mdll  be  Anglo> 
Saxon. 

Of  the  Latin  races, 
Italy,  which  once  held 
the  capital  of  the 
world,  long  ago 
dropped  from  the 
rank  of  dominant 
nations.  Poriuj;aUtill 
holds  a  colonial  em- 
pire, hut  so  fechly 
that  only  the  jeai- 
onsy  of  rival  nations 
prevent.s  her  despoil- 
ment. AjidSpain,poor 
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and  woe  to  the  people  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  ber  dMtiiqr.  Tom  witii  disaenrioM  at 
home  and  threatened  in  her  possessions 
abroad,  Prance  may  not  he  able  to  stand 
as  a  bulwark  for  the  Latins  against  the 
encroachmrats  of  the  other  races. 

But  let  no  one  think  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
is  to  have  an  easy  struggle  for  supremacy. 
Hie  Germatts,  next  of  kin,  propose  to  inaist 
upon  a  fair  division.  It  was  not  until  1884, 
thirteen  years  after  the  birth  of  the  empire, 
that  Germany  began  to  seek  domain  outside 
of  ESurope.  But  in  the  fifteen  years  since 
that  time  she  has  acquired  over  1,000,000 
square  miles  of  territory  in  Africa  and  the 
Pacific,  and  gained  a  foothold  in  Asia  in 
readiness  for  the  coming  partition  of  that 
country,  in  the  peaceful  victories  of  trade, 
too,  she  has  made  a  progress  not  less  aston- 
ishing. With  charaeteristic  thoroughnees 
and  patience,  her  people  have  solved  qiies- 
Uons  of  production  and  trade  until  Kngland, 
once  Bvpreme  in  the  world's  commerce,  finds 
herself  undersold  by  the  Germans  in  the 
foreign  markets  and  is  brought  face  to  face 
at  home  with  the  danger  of  economic 
death. 

More  dangerous  yet  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  rivalry  of  the  em- 
of  the  Rnasias.  FV>r  two  hnmdred  years 
Russia  has  possessed  three-fifths  of  Europe 
and  more  than  half  of  Asia.  To-day  she 
meaamwi  a  iomA  of  tlra  worlifa  area,  and, 


next  to  the  British  Ehnpire,  is  the  largest 
under  one  ruler  in  the  world.  Diplomatic 

victories  have  given  her  control  of  one  prov- 
ince of  rhina,  and  have  put  her  in  a  position 
to  reap  the  richest  rewards  when  the  tinal 
partition  shall  take  place. 

But  on  the  Eastern  battle-ground  a  new 
force  has  arisen.  American  ships  and  guns 
have  seized  the  eapital  of  the  Philippines, 
and  henceforth  this  nation  is  to  have  a  large 
voice  in  that  field.  The  logic  of  circum- 
stances and  destiny  demand  that  the  two 
greatest  divisions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race — 
England  and  the  T'nited  States-  shall  stand 
together  in  this  struggle  for  supremacy. 

At  the  end  of  oto  hundred  years,  tiie 
Anglo-Saxon,  onee  weakest  of  thi'  four  races, 
now  leads,  while  its  nearest  rival  is  fast 
crumbling  to  pieces.  What  another  five 
hundred  years  wOl  bring,  or  even  the  fruits 
of  another  century,  the  boldest  prophet 
shrinks  from  forecasting.  Yet^  if  present 
tendenciee  coont  for  anything,  b^ore  the 
twentieth  century  ends,  ail  of  the  two  Amer- 
icas and  Australasia,  all  of  southern  Ama^ 
and  nearly  all  of  Africa  will  be  dominated  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  And  that  race  will  aweH 
in  numbers  till.  In  another  hun<ired  years, 
it  will  embrace  a  population  larger  than 
the  present  iw|>uIation  of  the  entire  world. 
These  four — Anglo-Saxon,  Latin,  r.erman, 
Slav — to-dsy  dominate  the  earth ;  but  the 
greatest  of  these  ia  Aii|^o-8axen. 
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•  K<irti|>t'  cuily.  It  hliiiiiUI  h<:  rx)t|iiiii(-i|  tti.il.  iit  clii«»ify)ns  iiiiv  irivcii  rmintrv.  ilir  iiirtli<Hl  Iuik  tii  i  ii  li<  i  ni]n  ihp  whole 
art*  auil  pu{>iiliili<>n  Uu-  ract  tluil  il«-4rli  jurx^lniMiiiBlo  in  Itx  gf<M  riuiifiil  uii'l  !""  i''t  v .  o<t  if  Ihc  \vliol<-  i>>|i<ilsUi>ii  ami  <nT«- 
nwicy  were  of  Uut  on«  rare.  Bf  tK>  |imc«aiD(c  lu  all  ln«uncoA,  Mtd  fw  (hk  «>- f<>r  uii'>;lu  r  <•(  fitur  thi  > -  cotnMirwl,  a  per- 
TeeOy  iml  baalp  of  roniiwriwin  haa  bera  wraml.  niii  In  nianr  Inataoces.  ii*  in  tiiat  of  in, li  t.  tli>'  ur^iutl  pn|mlatk>n  of  iIm 
country  fx  not  iiri'|M>ii>)(>rntiiiL-ly  of  tti<'  rare  that  riilii>  it  niiil  lo  mIiIcIi  I(  in  tluri'fi'ri'  ri<'<lli(y|  i>(  a  totnl  i-oiyuUtion  Ib  India, 
trtjmat<:«l  at  eilxnit  S.«i,llii<l,i«»»  for  ly.K.  f>iily  a  fi-vv  hunilml  IImmi^.huI  at  ti^wt  rif\'  »tfii  ilv  |lriii«|i.  or  Aii^-.o-iteX<in,  Thi^  lUtu 
boida  iroe  aa  to  mucb  of  Africa,  *xxtiiuc«,  ami  Ami,  do  far  «*  ibvj  nrv  cmiiuxl  to  an/  of  tttv  four  raccv. 
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By  Moutjm£r  O.  Wilcox. 


|ERY  nearly  upon  the  Tropic  of 
( 'ancer,  but  a  long  way  beyond 
the  Sandwich  proup,  there  is 
an  island  almost  unknown  to 
the  dwellers  in  Poljmeeia.  A 
small  boat  witli  t\v(»  men  in  it 
lay  off  this  shore  one  day,  and 
tossed  on  the  long  rollers  of 
the  Western  Pacific. 

One  of  the  men  in  the  boat 
stared  across  the  water  with 
weary,  observant  eyes.  It  Wiis  three  years 
since  Allison  had  hvst  seen  the  islami,  and 
the  years  had  changed  the  man,  but  they  had 
not  changed  the  broad  stretch  of  beach  or 
the  grassy  hills  beyond  it.  If  the  i)1anet  had 
been  flat,  one  might  have  looked  from  this 
higher  ground  8,0KX)  miles  to  {South  America 
aiM  paned  one's  eyes  over  nothh^;  bat  the 
sea  waves. 

The  other  man  on  board  wore  a  red  shirt ; 
and  he  almost  covered  the  chicken-coop  of  a 

caliin  by  rerllnint^  on  it  while  he  smoked. 
"  What  part  of  the  map  is  it,  Jim  ?  "  he  in- 
quired. 

"This  is  the  place  we're  after,"  Allison 
replied.  '*  We've  fetched  it  rif^ht  enoujjh. 
I  ust-d  to  call  it  Island  of  Faraway.  Looks 
lonelier  than  ever ;  but  there  is  a  village  over 
beyond  them  palms." 

They  took  the  boat  in  carefully  over  the 


bar,  and  made  her  fast;  but  tiiere  were  Wk 

signs  of  life,  except  for  a  few  scared  sea-fowl, 
which  flt'w  up  scrt-aming  as  the  men  wadeJ 
ashore.  The  odorous  trade-winds  were  roar-| 
ing  in  the  tree- tops  overhead  ;  the  never-paus-! 
ing  thunder  of  the  surf  lulled  tin-  listener's 
senses,  and  these  sounds  and  the  deep  soli- 
tude bronght  back  the  past  to  Allison.  He 
v  alked  up  lo  the  higher  ground,  and  turned 
to  look  at  the  breakers,  which  rolknl  in  with 
the  weight  of  the  Tacific  behind  them. 

"  Seems  most  like  old  times,"  he  said  to 
the  other  man.  Holmes.  "  Many's  the  hour 
I've  laid  right  here  and  watched  that  ever- 
lasting old  water-line,  wondering  whether 
tliere  might  be  a  ship  behind  it.  Wooh! 
lonely !  1  'd  go  almost  wild  sometimes. ' '  He 
gazed  down  upon  the  bay  and  the  little  boat 
at  her  moorings.  .\  bit  of  dingy  bunting 
duttere<l  from  the  bow.  and  although  it  was 
dingy,  and  to  the  view  insignificant,  it  had 
now  a  kind  of  haughty  meaning,  as  if  to 
proclaim  that  an  AuH'rirm  craft  lay  there 
and  that  a  new  flag  was  upon  the  waters  of 
the  world. 

The  weary  eyes  of  .\llison  brightened  ;  his 
careless  figure  .seemeil  to  swell.  He  put  a 
hand  on  Holmes's  should'  r,  and  pointed  one 
way  and  the  other. 

'M Df^k  at  there,  Henry,"  he  said,  with 
a  kind  of  shamed  enthusiasm.      Over  that 
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way,  to  our  backs,  is  San  Francisco  and  the 
States.  And  down  there  is  the  Philippines, 
where  Dewey  is.  I'ut  Ihti'  on  this  side  we're 
the  farthest  out  of  any  Americans.  1  tell 
you  it  makes  a  fellow  feel  reflponsible! " 

'  Where*s  jwxt  Tillase  asked  Holmes 
at  length. 

**  Come  on;  over  this  way,"  and  the  two 
trudged  heavily  inland  through  the  big  bril- 
liant ferns.  There  had  been  h  path  throuK^li 
these  as  Allison  remembered,  and  it  had  dis- 
appMired ;  bnt  the  significance  of  this  fact 
did  not  occur  to  him  until  tliey  camf  out  he- 
fore  a  huddle  of  mouldering  buts,  with  rank 
grass  growing  ever>'where.  HolmeA  gave  a 
dry  whistle. 

This  your  village  ?" 

"Seems  to  be,"  rei>!it'(i  Allison,  ruefully. 
He  looked  around  him  with  a  feeling  of  de- 
pression at  that  abandoned  place.  "  Won- 
der what's  become  of  'em  ?"  he  said,  in  a 
whisper,  as  though  he  feared  to  walk  among 
their  ghosts.  "  They  were  real  decent  peo- 
ple for  niggers,  and  just  like  children  too— 
so  innocent.** 

' '  Somebody  is  comin'  out  of  Uiat  farthest 
shanty,"  Holmes  obsen'ed. 

Well,  now,  if  that  ain't  old  l>en  Harri- 
son \  **  th«  oth»  said.  ' '  Hello,  Benjamin  1  *' 
he  added,  **  wh&re  are  all  the  rest  of  yon  ? 
Dead  ?" 

The  brown,  ancient  face  expressed  neither 
surprise  Bor  emotion.  *'  Some  of  them  are. 
Hest  down  yonder — way  around.  New  vil- 
lage there.    Lots  of  new  thin^^  now." 

I  declare,  I  should  think  so,*'  Allison 
rewarke.i. 

'*  (Jan  we  make  the  other  village  to- 
night ?"  Holmes  adced. 

"  No,  let's  Stay  here.  Old  ik-n  Harrison 
will  find  us  something  to  eat,  and  we  can  go 
down  to  the  other  place  in  the  morning.  I 
ain*t  got  no  reliah  for  it  now.   Seems  better 

to  leave  these  people  alone,  anyway.  What 
good  does  it  do  them  for  us  to  come  around 
and  try  to  civilize  'em  ?  *' 

"Oh,  brace  up!"  sakl  the  other,  with 
awkward  sympathy. 

All  that  night,  while  they  la>  in  the  hut  of 
old  Ben  Harrison,  the  rumble  of  the  ocean 
was  present  to  their  ears,  and  the  trade-winds 
roared  above  them  in  the  tree-tops.  Allison 
did  not  sleep  very  soundly ;  and  when  he  slept, 
he  (|rr>amf(l  i^f  a  fluttering  bit  of  llai^. 

For  indeed  he  was  a  dreamer ;  a  man  with- 
out much  culture,  but  a  touch  of  real  im- 
agination. It  was  possibly  this  which  had 
brought  him  bark  to  the  IVe  ifip  after  three 
years  in  a  Sacramento  grocery  st<>re,  tliis 


and  the  old  mysterious  craving  which  kee))8 
men  pushing,'  westward.  And  on  these  far- 
off  waters  he  had  vajruely  felt  a  touch  of  the 
Strange  new  spirit  which  was  moving  over 
the  world .  The  bunting  derire  of  tho  Ameri- 
can was  upon  him  to  take  a  hand  in  great 
events  and  to  be  a  part  of  them ;  but  these 
past  few  hours  had  made  him  doubtful.  In 
the  morning  he  and  Holmes  took  their  boat 
around  the  coast  to  where  the  newer  village 
lay. 

It  lay  along  the  echoing  beach,  and  one 

a.stoni.'^hed  glance  told  the  new-comers  that 
Civilization  had  arrived.  Gin-bottle  corks 
and  strips  of  paper  littered  the  firm  white 
sand,  and  an  old  straw  hat  decorated  the  jiole 
in  front  of  one  house.  Before  the  largest 
house  of  all,  with  natives  loitering  around, 
sat  three  men  in  the  garb  of  the  Gauca^ 
sian. 

"  Ben  Harrison  didn't  tell  us  about  this," 
said  Allison,  and  Holmes's  face  grew  some- 
what wolfish.  They  went  up  gnid^Mnj^ly  to 
the  three,  in  the  guarded  fashion  of  men  who 
meet  each  other  in  eaxth'si  lonely  places. 

"  (lood  morning,',  gentlemen,"  spoke  a  Ger- 
man voice  in  excfllent,  precise  English.  He 
was  a  spruce  young  fellow,  with  the  upturned 
mustaches  of  the  Second  Wilhelm,  and  his 
shoulders  were  square<l  as  thouj^h  they  still 
wore  a  uniform  of  the  Prussian  marine. 
"  You  have,  I  perceive,  found  us  out  in  our 
island." 

'*  I  guess,  mebbe,"  said  Allison,  .slowly, 
"  that  one  of  us  has  been  here  before  you 
have.'* 

'*  Tnily.  These  native.^  have,  in  fact,  en- 
deavored to  tell  us  of  a  white  man  once  dwell- 
ing in  this  place,  who  traded  a  little  and 

seems  to  liave  won  their  hearts." 

Allison  stared  moodily  at  the  speaker,  who 
watched  him  througli  half-shut  eyes  and 
laughed. 

"  I't  rmit  me.  My  name  is  Von  Uosen,  and 
this  is  my  comrade,  Herr  Eckhardt.  And 
this" — ^he  turned  to  a  surly  old  pickled  mari- 
ner with  P»riti.^Ii  salt  written  all  over  him — 
"  this  is  .Mr.  TibhiUs.  the  repre.sentative  of 
her  Majesty  Victoria.  Mr.  Tibbits,  here  are 
some  blood  relations  of  yours,  it  would  ap- 
pear." 

Mr.  Tibbits  sarca,slically  inspected  the  new 
arrivals.   **  Americans,  eh  ?  "  he  growled. 

Holmes  nodded  briefly.  **  Just  SO,"  he 
said,  and  spat  upon  the  sand. 

"  liong  way  irom  home,  ain't  ye  ?  "  in- 
quired the  nriton.  Howsoever,  I  ain't  your 
guardian." 

*'  Too  bad  about  that,"  responded  Holmes. 
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"  So  hard  U)  do  without  yoa.   But  we'll  try 

to  worry  alonj;." 

**  W  hich,  1  think,  perhaps  ye  will  have  to  I " 
came  back  the  aaeient  mariner,  and  kooched 

th?  ashes  from  his  pipe. 

"  Good  !  Hnivo !  "  cried  Von  Rosen,  with 
a  roar  ot  laughter,  and  he  winked  at  his 
companion.  Then,  with  effusive  politeness: 
'  Yoa  most  pardon  our  friends,  Mr.  Tihhits, 
their  very  proper  pride  in  recent  acquire- 
ments. For  have  they  not  a  brand  new 
navy  ?  '* 

**  And  an  army/'  said  Eckhardt,  "  aU  in 

nice  new  uniform?!  ?  " 

.\UiBon  be^jan  to  speak:  "That  navy  of 
Qum,'*  said  he,  "  is,  by  last  accounts,  still 
a>floatiiig.  Yoo  have  heard,  mebbe,  abont 
a  little  happening  out  in  the  Philippines  ?  '* 

"  No,"  said  Von  Rosen.  "  Did  the  most 
highly  renowned  Dewey  really  arrive,  then  ? 
Did  he  aeek  for  worlds  to  oonqner  ?  For  yon 
^nust  know  that  we  were  set  down  here  some 
t  hree  weeks  past  and  receive  not  the  news- 
papers.*' 

**  You  tisten,"  Allison  replied;  and  sqnat- 
tiagdown  in  the  shade  he  supplied  them  with 
some  information.  Th^y  had  heard  nothing 
of  it;  news  travels  but  slowly  in  these  side 
places  of  the  Pacific.  With  a  halting  elo- 
qaence  he  told  of  the  flea  fight  of  Manila  and 
the  Dt'ath  of  thi*  Ships. 

Von  Kosen  at  the  end  sat  and  eyed  the 
other  with  an  eje  which  cahmlated  chances. 
''Very  fine,"  said  he,  "exceedingly  tine. 
And  now.  my  j^ood  friend,  for  you  have  not 
jet  explained  it  to  us,  what  brings  you  to 
this  little-known  island  ?  " 

The  American  flushed  undtr  his  tan. 
"  Mebbe  it's  because  I  have  been  here  be- 
fore." said  he. 

"  Exactly.  But  also— we  are  here  now. 
Too  perceive  that  fact  in  all  its  force  and 
clearness.*'  He  took  an  inventory  with  his 
eje^of  all  the  other  men. 

"  Put  'em  all  under,  did  he  ?  "  grumbled 
old  Tibbits  past  his  pipe.  "  That's  not  so 
h\  now.  I  mean,"  he  hastily  corrected 
■hnaelf,  "  for  Americans." 

*'0h,  I  suppose  Englishmen  would  have 
^  better,"  said  Holmes, as  yoa  did  in 
the  War  of  1812?  Or  the  Revolution?  Oh, 
yee." 

"  Side  wars,"  remarked  the  venerable  Tib- 
Mt»;  little  two-penny  side  wars.  Ye  bloom- 
ing infanta  was  never  yet  in  a  real  foreign 

conilict." 

*'  Real  pity  you  fellows  can't  come  over 
ud  learn  ns,"  said  Holmes. 
"Some  day,  little  man,  some  day,  when 


you  have  a  few  more  ships,"  was  Tibbits's 

repartee. 

"  Ha,  ha,  most  excellent  I "  exclaimed  \  on 
Rosen,  and  his  face  expressed  appreciation 
and  much  joy.  '\l^th  a  rare  diplomacy  he 

urged  them  on  to  new  passages  of  sarcasm, 
making  tierce  enemies  of  them ;  and  his  was 
the  fine  complacency  of  one  who  can  hood- 
wink men.  Remarkable  Von  Roeen— but  if 
only  he  had  comprehended  the  trae  inward- 
ness of  Anglo-Saxon  chaff. 

Toward  evening  he  seemed  to  think  that 
the  time  was  ripe  for  a  decisive  word. 

"  Heine:  now  here  in  posses.^ion."  he  saiil. 
standing  up  very  erect  and  twirling  those 
iierce  mustaches  of  his,  "  and  the  natural 
representatives  of  his  sacred  lisjesty,  we 
cannot,  as  you  will  understand,  consent  to 
relinquish  any  of  our  rights.  Here,  as  in 
China,  we  stand  by  the  doctrine  of  the  mailed 
fist.  And  as  a  formality  thereto,  that  there 
may  be  no  unfortunate  misunderstandings,  I 
propo<;e  at  sunset  to  hoist  on  this  spot  the 
German  flag." 

"Humph!"  said  Hohnea  and  Allison  to- 
gether, and  they  went  off  by  themselves  to 
a  point  of  rock  to  discuss  the  matter;  for 
being  both  of  New  Jilngland  stock,  the  town- 
meeting  instinct  was  still  strong  in  them. 

"Wahl?"  said  Hohnes,  and  looked  at  Al- 
lison. 

"  Well,"  Allison  replied,  "  what'll  we  do 
now?" 

"  Just  so  soon."  8«d  Holmes,  "  as  I  get 

matters  straight  in  my  own  mind  I'm  ;:oin* 
right  ahead.  I  want  to  do  the  fair  thing," 
he  added  (the  Puritan  coming  uppermost), 
"  and  Tve  sometimes  thought  it  ain't  quite 
right  to  mop  np  any  land  without  a  word  to 
the  inhabitants.  1  ain't  forgot  my  I'nited 
states  history  or  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  book 
about  the  Injuns.  But  1  will  be  blowed  if  1 
like  to  back  down  to  these  here  ruuchnifii."' 

**  It'sjusl  like  this,"  Allison  said,  eagerly. 
' '  Somebody  is  a-going  to  get  this  island : 
you  can't  get  around  the  fact.  The  only 
qu*'sti(m  is.  Who  ?  " 

•'Quite  right,  "a  voice  remarked;  **  who?" 

Old  Tibbits  was  smoking  his  pipe  at  the 
other  side  of  the  rock.  They  went  around 
to  him,  and  found  him  sitting  on  the  sand, 
ga/.ing  thotif^htfully  out  to  sea. 

*'  Dow!i  yonder,"  said  he,  with  a  flourish 
of  the  pi]>e,  **  is  the  PhilippineB,  and  also 
Australie.  And  further  up,  us  everybody  • 
knows,  lies  blooniin'  old  ('hina.  \M\t  over 
there,"  and  starting  up,  he  pointed  north- 
ward, "  over  there  is  Russia!  Just  beyond 
them  rocks,  and  with  nothin*  but  a  little 
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water  between,  the  T^ear  is  a-reachin',  reach- 
in'  out  of  his  paws,  and  always  gettin'  ready. 
This  turn  of  yoora  with  the  Spanish  is  all  very 
good  for  anraMfnent;  but  just  ye  wait  a  little 
if  ye  wants  t^)  ppf  tme  jollity."  He  smnrkf  r! 
his  lips,  and  leaned  forward,  peering  as  though 
he  saw  already  the  giant  threatening  shadow. 
He  was  talking  in  large  terms,  much  as  Alli- 
son had  done;  this  little  island,  so  lonely  in 
the  sea,  seemed  favorable  to  expansive  ideas, 
i'resently  Tibbils,  coming  out  of  his  dream, 
looked  around. 

"  No  hard  feelin'a,"  said  he. 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  Allison  replied. 

"  They  don't  understand  it, ' '  remarked  the 
old  tar,  "  and  they  can't.  Well,  I've  said 
enough  things  in  my  time  about  ye  Yanks  -  - 
learned  that  name  from  a  little  Charleston 
man  as  was  on  the '  Alabama. '  But  the  plain 
fact  of  it  is,"  he  hurst  forth,  "  and  I  tell  it 
in  confidence,  I  can't  stand  these  blarsted  for- 
oififners.  Russians,  Prussians,  Frenchmen, 
and  other  Dagoes— they're  all  alike.  What 
bnainefls  have  they  got  here,  anyway  ?  We 
showed  the  way  into  these  waters ;  we  showed 
'em  how  t.o  do  it.  And  now  they  come,  and 
want  to  grab  land  and  indict  their  bloomin' 
milingtary  despotism  on  the  bloomin'  niggers. 
They  know  how  to  run  things !  They  fight  a 
ship!  Wy.  I  tell  ye  what,"  he  cried,  with 
a  final  wave  of  the  pipe,  we  may  have  our 
family  jars  now  and  again,  but  we  ain't  for- 
eigners, 1  hope." 

{^olumbia  and  the  Mother  Country  solemnly 
shook  hands  all  round.  Somewhat  later  the 
three  strolled  down  to  the  beach,  where  the 
Germans  were  wailing. 

*'Well?"  asked  Von  Kosen. 

"Wahl,"  replied  Holmes.  "Mr.  Tilibits. 
late  of  her  .Majesty's  navy,  not  being  an  in- 
terested party,  is  kindly  a-goin'  to  be  onr 
diplomatic  ambassador." 

Tlie  ambassador  rolled  heavily  twice  and 
thrice  on  his  wide-bowed  legs. 
'  ♦*  We-ll/'  said  he,  **  it's  this  way.  My 
friends  here,  they  thinks  they  were  first  on 
this  bloomin'  island,  and  if  anybody  has  a 
right  to  it,  it's  them.  They  don't  exactly 
claim  as  they  own  it,  bnt  they  do  claim  as 
nobody  else  does." 

"  .\h!"  said  Von  Rosen.  He  drew  him- 
self again  to  military  erectness,  and  with  a 
contemptuous  mnile  stared  over  the  heads  of 
the  three  slouching  figures.  Possibly  their 
awkwardness  and  hesitation  had  deceived 
him.  "  Most  unfortunately,"  said  he,  ''a 
former  officer  of  his  sacred  Majesty  cannot 
permit  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  wishes 
of  two  Yankee  beach-combers.   At  sunset, 


therefore,  I  shall  at  this  point  nm  up  the 

German  flag," 

Holmes  turned,  and  spoke  to  his  companioQ 
in  a  melancholy  voice  and  with  only  a  fur- 
tive glpim  of  enjoyment  in  his  eye.  **  I 
guess,  mebbe,"  said  he.  "that  there  ain't 
no  need  for  further  talkin'." 

The  other  .American  without  a  word  walked 
to  the  water's  edge.  He  waded  out  to  hi:< 
boat,  swung  himself  aboard,  and  pulled  down 
the  American  flag  at  the  bow.  Then  he 
waded  ashore  witii  it,  and  came  back  op  the 
beach,  dripping  and  short  of  breath,  with  the 
eyes  of  all  ujmn  him.  The  natives  stood 
around  in  a  big  circle,  watching  without  com- 
prehension. The  blue  ocean  before  and  the 
low  hills  behind,  with  the  placid  Pacific  sun- 
shine streaming  down,  made  the  settinp:  of  a 
picture  in  which  Allison  was  the  only  thing 
that  moved.  He  marched  up  in  fh>nt  ot  1^ 
hut,  and  drove  the  flag-start  down  into  the 
sand;  then  falling  back  a  step,  r^^moved 
his  hat,  and  gazed  upon  his  handiwork. 

"There!"  he  said. 

And  Holmes,  with  the  queer,  sure  instiDCl 
of  the  race,  seized  the  psychological  momest 
and  edged  forward. 

"  That, ' '  he  remarked,  it  about  all  there 
is  to  it.  We  was  here  first,  we  are  a  kind 
of  sacred  maje.^ties  mir^clve*.  and  our  motto 
is, '  Hands  off ! '  It  these  mggers  have  got  to 
have  the  blessings  of  civilization,  they  might 
as  well  learn  to  vote  and  beg  for  gin  in  Bag** 
lish.    And  I  pu^^^s  they'll  have  to." 

"Them  doctrines,"  said  old  Tibbita, 
' '  awakens  here  a  cordial  response.  Where- 
fore and  whereas,  as  I  was  about  to  say  when 
intercepted,  they  won't  annex  the  bloomin' 
i.sland,  but  they're  goin'  to  be  the  suzy  the 
suzyraine  power.  And  " — with  a  hand  ujxin 
his  belt—'*  I  backs  'em." 

"  And  now  then,"  said  Holmes,  '  inking 
Von  Rosen  in  the  eye,  "  about  that  mailed 
fist?" 

The  German  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  To 
fight  for  it  ?  "  said  he.  "This  wOdemess  ? 

Bah!" 

While  to  Eckhardt  he  said  later,  with  airj- 
indifference:  "So,  my  comrade,  we  tried 
what  these  Yankees  themselves  term  a  bluff, 
and  they  were  too  stupid  to  see  it.  The 
greedy  pigs!  But  they  have  not  the  first 
Mea  of  why  they  want  this  island.** 

Even  old  Tibbits,  returned  again  to  sar- 
casm, was  grumbling:  **  Eh,  and  what  will 
ye  do  with  it  now  ?  Make  a  coalin'  station,  1 
suppose,  for  your  man-of-war  down  yondtf.*' 

But  none  the  less  that  bit  of  American  bunt- 
ing waved  over  the  beach  of  Faraway  Island. 
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I.~TIIK  ST'HMAKINK  \UK\T  -  A IM ;( )N A T  T  •  AN  h  MKK  A(  IIIFA'KMKXTS. 

By  Simos  T.akk, 

liivfiitur  ttiitl  liiiilili-r  of  till-  ImwI. 

HK  problem  of  submarine  navi-  diver  to  diHappear  beneath  the  surface  of  the 

gation  has  had  the  attention  water  at  night,  and  walk  along  the  bottom 

of  inventors  almost  from  time  until  he  came  beneath  an  enemy's  ships,  the 

immemorial.    It  has  led  to  bottomsof  which  he  perforated  with  an  auger, 

the  expenditure  of  immense  thus  causing  the  ships  to  sink.   Hut  the  father 

sums  of  money  and  the  sacri-  of  submarine  navigation  may  be  said  to  be  a 

fiw  of  many  lives.    One  of  the  earliest  ex-  Dutch  inventor,  Cornelius  Debrell,  who  built 

ptriments  was  an  appliance  that  enabled  a  in  EIngland,  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  a  sub- 
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marine  boat  embodying  the  principle  conmion 
to  all  submarine  boats,  that,  namely,  of  the 
water-ballast  compartments,  with  pumps  for 
emptying  them,  to  restore  the  buoyancy  of 
the  vessel.  If  the  accounts  of  the  matter 
are  correct,  Debrell  submerged  his  boat  a 
number  of  times,  and  kept  it  under  water 
several  hours  at  a  time. 

Following  Debrell,  a  number  of  inventors 
worked  at  the  problem,  and  devised  vessels 
that  they  thought  would  solve  it,  among 
others  Robert  Fulton ;  and  during  the  Civil 
War  a  number  of  submarine  boats  were  built 
and  tried  with  more  or  less  success.  It  was 
by  means  of  a  submarine  boat — of  the  kind 
called  "Davids" — that  the  Confederates 
sank  the  Federal 
steamship  *  *  Hou- 
satonic,  "  in 
Charleston  Har- 
bor, on  the  night 
of  February  17, 
1864.  Since  then 
the  interest  in 
the  subject  has 
been  constant 
and  keen,  our 
own  and  the 
English,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian, 
and  Russian  gov- 
ernments making 
trial  of  many  in- 
ventions submit- 
ted to  them,  and 

some    of    them  the  "argon 

spending  large 
sums  of  money  in 


Jfr.  htkr  built  thU.  hufinl  rx/irri 
•ri-rruJ  tuemuful  drtternl*.  nhr 
f         lliithlnnilii,  half  liurlnl  in  Ihf  mtnil. 

exjMjnments    of     u/rri :  .irpth.&frri. 
their  own. 

My  own  submarine  boat,  the  "  Argonaut," 
is  quite  different  from  any  other  thus  far 
projected  or  constructed.  All  previous  at- 
tempts have  been  to  design  a  boat  to  navi- 
gate between  the  surface  and  the  bottom ;  but 
the  results  have  been,  as  a  rule,  unsatisfac- 
tory, owing  to  the  disturbing  influence  of 
waves  anil  currents,  as  well  as  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  trim  and  equilibrium.  These 
craft  should  more  properly  be  called  diving 
boats.  They  are  intended  to  be  steered  by 
vertical  and  horizontal  rudders  or  vanes  (as 
in  the  Nordenfelt,  (iymnote,  Holland,  and 
I'eral  types)  placed  in  various  positions,  but 
generally  near  the  stem,  or  by  changing  the 
angle  of  the  propellers,  as  in  the  Goubet, 
Baker,  and  Tuck  tN-pes. 

When  it  is  desired  to  submerge  such 
boats,  they  must  first  be  very  accurately  bal- 


anced, so  that  the  bow  and  stern  are  exactly 
alike.    Then  the  vessel  must  be  in  equilib- 
rium with  the  water ;  that  is,  she  must  weigh 
no  more,  no  less,  than  the  water  she  dis- 
places, under  which  conditions  the  theory  is 
that  she  can  be  guided  through  the  water 
like  a  fish;  but  here  the  difficulty  arii*?. 
Man  has  not,  nor  can  he  have,  the  training; 
and  instincts  of  fishes,  and  he  cannot  com- 
peie  with  nature  in  her  own  domain.  With 
a  navigator  carefully  trained  to  the  business, 
a  vessel  might  possibly  succeed  in  narigating 
the  deep  to  some  extent  in  this  manner;  bm 
it  still  remains,  I  think,  somewhat  of  a  ques- 
tion.   All  mariners  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
steer  an  absolutely  straight  course  on  the  sur- 
face ;  then  how 
much  more  diffi- 
cult is  it  to  stwr 
a  straight  course 
beneath  the 
waves. 

On  the  surface 
the  vessel  can 
only  swing  to  the 
right  or  left.  She 
does  not  go  up  in 
the  air,  because 
she  is  held  to  one 
plane  by  her 
weight ;  neither 
does  she  go 
down,  because 
she  is  held  to  the 
same  plane  (the 
surface  of 
the  water)  by  her 
buoyancy ;  there- 
fore, the  rudder 
is  able  to  control 
her.  But  below  the  surface  all  these  condi- 
tions are  changed.  Every  wave  imparts  an 
up-and-down  motion  to  the  particles  of  water 
beneath  it,  and,  consequently,  affects  the 
course  of  the  submarine  vessel.  C\irTent8 
run  in  a  variety  of  directions,  and  as  soon  as 
the  screw  or  propelling  mechanism  starts  in 
motion,  it  affects  the  equilibrium  and  trim  of 
the  boat.  If  one  of  the  crew  moves  either 
forward  or  aft,  the  trim  is  affected,  and  all 
these  things  tend  to  elevate  or  depress  the 
bow  of  the  boat  or  affect  her  course ;  and  as 
she  can  go  either  to  the  right  or  left,  or  up 
or  down,  or,  indeed,  in  any  direction,  there  is 
scarcely  any  limit  to  the  difficulty  of  holding 
her  securely  to  an  appointed  course  under  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Either  she  will  be  duck- 
ing dovm  and  running  her  bow  into  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  or  bobbing  up  again  to  the  surface. 
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But  with  the  "  Argonaut"  we  experience 
none  of  the  difficulties  above  recited.  By  re- 
ferring to  the  accompanying  skeleton  sketch, 
her  principles  will  be  readily  understood. 

The  hull  of  the  vessel  is  mounted  on  three 
wheels.  Of  these,  E  is  the  rudder,  for  sur- 
face steering,  and  is  also  the  guiding  wheel 
when  the  vessel  is  running  on  the  sea  bot- 
tom; and  C  is  one  of  the  supporting  and 
dri\nng  wheels,  of  which  there  are  two,  one 
on  each  side.  BB  are  two  anchor  weihgts, 
each  weighing  1,000  pounds,  attached  to 
cables,  and  cap- 
able of  being 
hauled  up  or 
lowered  by  a 
drum  and  me- 
chanism within 
the  boat;  0000 
are  water  -  bal- 
laat  compart- 
ments con- 
tained within 
the  boat;  //  ia 
the  diver's  com- 
partment, situ- 
ated forward, 
with  an  exit 
door  opening 
outward  in  the 
l)ottom ;  while  G 
is  an  air-lock. 

When  it  isde- 
8  i  r  ed  to  sub- 
merge the  ves- 
sel, the  anchor 
weights  BB  are 
first  lowered  to 
the  lx)ttom ;  wa- 
ter is  then  al- 
lowed to  enter 


SIMON  LAKK. 

Dntm  from  ttft  by  W.  U.  Stevtnm  at  AtlaHtte  UlgUandM,  Octobtr  M,  II 


the  water  -  bal- 
last compartments  until  her  buoyancy  is 
less  than  the  weight  of  the  two  anchors, 
say  I.TjOO  pounds;  the  cables  connecting 
with  the  weights  are  then  wound  in,  and 
the  vessel  is  thus  hauled  to  the  bottom, 
until  she  comes  to  rest  on  her  three  wheels. 
The  weights  are  then  hauled  into  their  pockets 
in  the  keel,  and  it  is  evident  that  she  is  rest- 
ing on  the  wheels  with  a  weight  equal  to  the 
difference  between  her  buoyancy  with  the 
weights  on  the  bottom,  and  the  weights  in 
their  pockets,  or  500  pounds.  Now,  this 
weight  may  be  increased  or  diminished  as  we 
please,  either  by  admitting  more  water  into 
the  ballast  tanks  or  by  pumping  some  out. 
Thus  it  be  seen  that  we  have  perfect 
control  of  the  vessel  in  submerging  her,  as 


we  may  haul  her  down  as  fast  or  as  slow  as 
we  please;  and  by  having  her  rest  on  the 
bottom  with  sufficient  weight  to  prevent  the 
currents  from  moving  her  out  of  the  course, 
we  may  start  up  our  propeller  or  driving 
wheels  and  drive  her  at  will  over  the  bottom, 
the  same  as  a  tricycle  is  propelled  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  in  the  upper  air.  In  muddy 
bottoms,  we  rest  with  a  weight  not  much  over 
100  pounds;  while  on  hard  bottoms,  or  where 
there  are  strong  currents,  we  sometimes  rest 
on  the  wheels  with  a  weight  of  from  1,000  to 

1,500  pounds. 
Thus  the  effect 
of  currents  and 
wave  motion 
and  the  mainte- 
nance of  trim 
and  equilibrium 
are  not  factors 
in  the  successful 
navigation  of 
the  vessel  ;  in 
fact,  navigation 
becomes  surer 
than  on  the  sur- 
face, as  one  is 
traveling  in  a 
medium  which 
does  not  con- 
stantly change 
like  the  surface 
water  from  the 
effects  of  winds, 
waves,  and  cur- 
rents. When 
the  divers  desire 
to  leave  the  ves- 
sel, they  go  into 
the  diver's  com- 
partment, locat- 
ed in  the  for- 
ward portion  of  the  ship,  and  close  the 
door  communicating  wth  the  living  quar- 
ters. This  door  closes  on  rubber  packing, 
and  is  air-tight.  Air  is  then  admitted  into 
the  compartment  from  compressed-air  res- 
ervoirs, until  the  pressure  of  air  equals 
that  of  the  surrounding  water.  The  bot- 
tom door  may  then  be  opened,  and  no 
water  will  come  into  the  boat,  as  the 
pressure  of  air  contained  within  the  compart- 
ment offers  an  invisible  barrier  to  its  en- 
trance, and  the  divers  may  pass  in  and  out 
as  frequently  as  they  please. 

The  "Argonaut"  is  fitted  with  a  White  and 
Middleton  gasoline  engine  of  thirty  horse- 
power, which  operates  the  screw,  the  driving 
wheels,  the  dynamo,  the  air  compressors. 
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ancaur  naitiU,  and  derrick-operating  ma-  toros ;  also  to  demonstrate  her  t^eaworthin^ 
chtnety.  She  is  provided  with  two  MannM-  and  GapahOitiee  in  seanshing  the  bottom,  m 

mann  st^el  tubes,  in  whirh  sufficient  air  may  working  on  sunken  weeks,  finding  and  tak* 
l»e  stored,  with  what  is  contained  in  the  boat,  ing  up  submerged  cables,  etc. 
to  laat  the  crew  for  twenty-four  hours  with-  We  have  been  out  in  some  pretty  rough 
out  obtaining  a  fresh  supply  from  the  sor-  weather,  and  fonnd  that  die  was  perfeeOy 
face.  Tn  the  Argonaut,"  however,  and  seaworthy.  Ctf  course,  being  so  small  and 
probably  in  all  such  craft  used  for  commer-  of  such  weight,  the  seas  at  times  would  wa.-;h 
cial  pursuits,  as  a  usual  thing,  there  will  be  clear  over  her  decks.  This,  however,  caused 
a  connection  with  the  sorface,  through  which  no  ineonvenienoe  to  those  below,  as  her  sts- 
a  constant  supply  of  air  may  be  drawn,  either  bOity  was  such  tlmt  she  would  roll  or  pitch 
by  the  masts,  as  sho^^Ti  in  the  views,  one  of  very  little,  even  though  the  seas  \rere  lireak- 
which  supplies  air  to  the  interior  of  the  ves-  ing  over  her  in  great  volume.  We  have 
self  the  other  being  utilized  as  an  exhaust  b^n  cruising  on  the  bottom  in  riTers.  in 
from  the  engine,  or  through  soetion  hose  Chesapeake  Ray,  and  beneath  the  broad  Ai- 
extending  to  a  buoy  on  the  surface.  While  lantic.  In  the  rivers  we  invariably  fitund  a 
the  engine  is  running,  there  \a  about  fifty  muddy  bed ;  in  the  bay  we  found  bottoms  of 
Caye  f eet  of  air  flowing  into  the  boat  per  various  kinds  — in  some  places  so  soft  that  our 
mimite ;  and  when  the  engine  is  closed  down,  divers  would  sink  np  to  their  knees,  while  in 
there  may  be  a  flow  of  air  maintained  by  an  other  places  the  ^Tdnnrl  would  l>e  hard,  and 

at  one  place  we  ran  across  a  bottom  which 
was  composed  of  a  loose  gravel  retiembling 
shelled  com.  Oat  in  the  ocean,  however, 
was  found  the  ideal  submarine  course,  con- 
sisting of  tine  gray  siind,  almost  as  hard  as  a 


is  pos-sible  t«  re- 
even  weeks,  at  a 


auxiliary  blower,  so  that  it 
main  below  for  days, 
time. 

Tile  course  is  directed  by  an  ordinary  com- 
]iass  when  on  the  bottom,  and  it  is  found 

that  the  needle  responds  as  quickly  and  is  as  macadamized  road,  and  very  level  and  uni- 
aoonrate  as  when  on  the  surface.  Notwith-  form. 

standing;  the  fact  that  the  "  Argonaut "  is  During  this  trip  we  investigated  several 
quite  a  small  vessel,  a  crew  of  five  men  have  sunken  wrecks,  of  which  there  are  a  {^eat 
lived  aboard  her  during  an  experimental  many  in  Ch^peake  liay  and  on  the  coast 
cruise  extending  over  two  months,  during  adjacent'theroto.  The  vessels  we  boarded 
which  she  traveled  over  1,000  mUes  Under  were  coal-laden  craft  and  of  themselves  not 
her  own  power,  partly  on  the  surface  and  of  much  value;  but  the  coal  would  pay  hand- 
partly  on  the  bottom.  The  trip  was  made  somely  for  its  recovery,  which  could  ha  read- 
to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  vessels  ily  accomplished  witJi  the  proper  equipment, 
of  her  type  traveling  on  various  kinds  of  boi-  We  found  one  old  wreck  said  to  have  gone 

down  some  forty  years  age 
3  near  the  mouth  of  the 

Patuxent  River.  Th«« 
was  nothing  in  sight  ex- 
cept a  few  timbers  and 
deck  beams,  and  these 
were  nearly  consumed  by 
the   teredo  —  a  borinj: 
worm-  which  completely 
honeycombs  any  timber  it 
may  attack.    We  pulled 
up  some  of  the  planks  of 
this  vessel,  which  had  a 
numerous  growth 
of  oysters,  mus- 
sels, and  several 
kinds  of  subma- 
rine vegetation 
clinging  to  them. 
The  portion  of 
the  limbers  not 
eaten  by  the  te- 
redo vms  found 
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aing  ebb ;  after  a  time  the  tide  changed,  and  she  votdd 

work  sliKhtly  rfiilfwav.-^  :  wt?  admitted  alxiut  400  jM-)UTiii!< 
of  water  adiiitional,  liut  8h«  sltll  wuuld  rnuve  occasion- 
ally, m  that  a  pendulum  nine  inches  long  would  sway 
one-«ighth  of  an  inch  (thwartehip).  At  12  o'clock 
(noon)  temperature  was  eighty-seren  degreefl  Fahren- 
heit;  at  2.4".  I'.M,  the  temjierature  was  f<till  eighty- 
seven  degrees  Fahrenheit.  There  were  no  signa  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  at  2.45,  although  the  engine  had 
been  cloaed  do«'n  for  thrr-e  hnnrst  and  no  fresh  air  had 
been  admitted  during  the  tinw.  Could  hear  the  whistle 
iif  boats  on  the  surface,  and  also  their  propt  lkra  when 
running  cloee  to  the  boat.  At  3,30  the  tempecatore 
hod  dropped  to  eight7-6ve  degrees.  At  8.46  found  a 
little  sign  of  rarbonic  acid  f:a'»,  very  ><Iight,  however, 
as  a  candle  would  bum  fairly  bright  in  the  pits. 
Thooght  we  could  detect  a  smell  of  gasoline  by  com- 


to  be  almost  U8  hard  as  iruii  uad  thoroughly 
impre^n^^ted  with  the  dark  Une  nmd  in  which 
the  hull  lies  buried.  After  the  timbers  were 
hauled  to  the  surface,  in  sawinj?  them  in  two, 
we  noticed  a  very  strong  odor  of  yellow  pine, 
awl  80  l«ani«d  that  they  mast  be  of  that  wood, 
though  they  were  as  black  as  ebony.  Toad 
fish  had  e\ndontly  found  this  old  wreck  a  con- 
genial habitation^  and  when  the  diver's  hand 
comeB  k  contaet  with  the  slimy  back  of  mie 
of  these  horrible-looking,  strong- jawed,  big- 
moythed  fish,  he  pulls  it  back  pretty  quickly. 
Tne  piece  we  pulled  up  had  within  it  three 

of  theae  llflh,  which  had  taken  VP  ^ur  abode  ^  i.  >    1.2 1.      ^     ^1.    i   /  1. 

mp<>rti«.fth.timb«rth.tb£>«.eate»  Ki!^lS;i':it:S(?l!SSTLS:i!Ktt^ 

ini;  daring  the  five  hom  at  mbmargenoe,  while  entgine 

was  not  running. 

At  8.50  engine  was  again  started,  and  went  off 
nicely.  Went  into  diving  compartment  and  opened 
door ;  came  out  through  air-lock,  and  left  pressure 
there;  foun<l  the  whi-i-ls  had  huried  alxiut  ten  imdies 
or  one  foot«  as  the  bottom  had  several  inches  of  mud. 
We  had  500  pounds  of  air  in  the  tanlcs,  and  it  ran  the 
prr  ftRure  down  to  250  ponnda  to  open  tlie  door  in  ahoat 
thirty  feet. 

The  t€m{H;rature  fell  in  the  diviiif,'  compartment  to 
eighty-two  degrees  after  the  compressed  air  was 
let  hi. 

Cooked  clam  fritters  and  coffee  for  supper.  Tlie 
spirits  of  tlie  crew  appeared  to  improve  the  longer  we 
remained  below  ;  the  time  was  spent  in  catching  clams, 
singing,  trying  to  valtx,  phiying  cards,  and  writing 
letters  to  wires  and  sweethearts. 

Our  only  visitors  durint:  the  day  were  a  couple  of 
black  \mm  lliat  came  auU  looked  in  at  the  windows 
with  a  great  deal  of  apparent  interest. 
In  future  boats,  it  will  be  well  to  provide  »  smoking 


away,  and  ime  was  a  priBoner  in  a  rorpss 
which,  evidently,  he  had  entered  when  small 
and  had  grown  too  large  to  get  out.  In  a 
wreck  near  Cape  Henry,  fish  were  very  nu- 

merou.'?,  principiiily  hjL'ssand  croakers,  though 
two  or  three  small  sharks  were  seen  in  the 
vicinity. 

It  might  prove  intereatnig  to  copy  one 
day's  experiences  from  our  log-book.  This 
day  we  giibnierged  for  the  purpose  of  discov- 
ering how  much  weight  was  necessary  to 
iment  the  current  from  moving  the  *  *  Argo- 
naut "  in  a  strong  tideway  (Hampton  Roads), 
and  also  to  discover  if  there  was  any  differ- 
ence in  starting  our  machinery  again  under 
water  after  it  had  been  shnt  down  for  aev- 
end  hoars.  I  co{)v  verbatim  from  the  log- 
book under  date  of  Joly  28,  X8d8. 

Submerged  at 
$.20  A.M.  in  about 

thirty  fe.'t  of  w;i- 
t«.  Temperature 
hi  liriBg  compart- 
rowt,  ei£rhty-three 
''•lirMs  Fab  renhtfit . 
'  "inia^.^  bearing 
«eat-&ortb«  west, 
Me^wrter  west 
Qoito  ,1  liv«»!y  sea 
rancicg  on  the  sur- 
f**"*,  also  strong 
«rrrat.  At  10.45 
AJL  rikvt  down  eo- 
PTio  ;  ttriptt-nitare, 
eight)  .  eight  de- 

?Wf8  Fahrenheit. 

Altar  engine  wa.-^ 
•httdown,  we  could 

"t;  I'l-t  our  pipes 
'^t'""!iofahovetb9 
*«rf*ee;  we  could 
tell  by  the 

•"owl  ^h^■n  any 
'^oern  were  in 
^  ricinity.  We 
sllowed  the 
•••iVn  settle  grad- 

«nh  ti)«  tide  nw- 


tjONorruDiNAL  SEcnoN  or  ibb  lake  avmiARiNi  ioat 


"  ABGONADT." 


A.  lliiMtlln*  rnyfnr.  thtrty  horte-pnuvr,  which  itipfUf»  cM  the  f/trrr  «i»r.f  /«i  moHmn  atd  aprra/fng  tkf 

btMl.  HH,  Ihr  t>n>  unch'ir  tri-iiikln  iifnl  ill  fink-inn  thr  ttont.  C,  tfHr  11/ I  hr  I  in*  <tritHn0  tfhrtlx.  K.  fHihlrr  anA 
't\iiii,nri  irlu  •  t  y !■  )  F  'hr  / 1  •  I  iij/  nxmi ,"  i*>(  vhli-h  ni-r  i>((ii-ril  thf  en\iinf  niiil  nil  Ih'  olh'  r  miirhinri-v  tiK'l 
,\lffir'iUi}<  f:-i  I'l- r.il       t  hi  (.) .  Ihr  Mir-liiek    it  <ijf<"r»*«  /ninnncf'' '<•"'  fmm  lh<  ilnrr'n  rix/m  irlYJmuf 

r  0(.       r  ;.rv  Hv  u  I  *  .     //,  f      ./mv  1  ^  r ri ,  ■.    r  .  .  ,   ;- j ^,i^t,    ^         ' t  r  .  O, ,   .,,r,     K ,  ri'infn  rl 

»*^^iit  u-h*'fr  th*'  M*tr\'k  Uijhi  «j*  fiiat'i-iL    L,  litf  fnrwtni  l'><*k*^ul  rumimirtmrnt .    MM.  ^iMiinif  tnnk*  -N'.V. 
prriunl-ii  I  r  mtfrroi  nt.   (u  101  t.iratrrltiilliitt  rimfuKlmfnt*.    PP.  jxrmitninl  kf^l     Pi^.  tlnt/>  lirl    /(,  >/|rN<iin<> 
y  nmnln<f-tvHVr.     T.  bInniifU.    Thr  ■■r>Mt;>iu  m  tki»  hinH<irU  in  in  ittrv.-t  >  <r«r  f!^m>  ti,~-    i->f«u<f  tlrrring  ymf  . 
I, III  /r-'m  thr  'tmning-linetr  it  in  rrtui  bp  rrtlrftlon.    C.outtiiif  nirrri  wi  ij'^n-  /  n  i"  ■!  m,  th*  "  Ar 

to  cylindrical,  or  eiffur  ahaf«l,  with  a  vtrj  biuf  t/vtt  intd  a pvimt*ii  $tem,  and  i»  thiriy  ttr  frri  luny 
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noBiof  tlM «raw  had  th«ir  maOsSng  the  Btrength  of  the  stroctore  as  to  have  lo 

^^l^    "'^•'i  f  .r"  f     T'.  T     .     ,  'doubts  or  feaiB  of  any  kind ;  but  I  do  think 

started  pumim  at  ().2t),  and  amveii  at  the  surface  at  .                        n        \.    r  »u  v 

iK.wn  aitoKether  ten  hour*  and  flftven  minutea.  't  requires  courage  on  ih,  ]y.ivt  '.f  rhose  who 

People  on  pilot  boat  "Calvert"  tbongbt  we  were  all  do  not  understand  all  the  pruiciples  involved 

buds  drowned..  and  who  simply  trust  their  lives  in  my  hands. 

Quite  a  nrnnber  of  people  have  made  deaoeots 

We  spent  some  time  with  Hampton  Koads  in  the  vessel,  but  in  only  one  or  two  instances 

08  headquarters,  and  made  several  descents  have  I  seen  them  show  any  signs  of  fear, 

in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto ;  we  were  de-  In  one  instance,  during  our  trials  in  the 

sirous  of  making  a  search  for  the  cables  Patapsco,  sevexal  gentlemen  were  very  im- 


which  connected  with  tho  mines  i^uarding 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  but  could  not 
obtain  permission  from  the  authorities,  who 
were  afraid  we  might  accidentally 
sever  them,  which  would,  of  conrse, 
make th<-ir  entire  system  of 
defense  useless,    it  was, 
therefore,  neoessaiy  for 
ns»  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  practicability  of  ves- 
sels of  this  type  for  this 
purpose,  to  lay  a  cable 
ourselves,  which  we 
did,  acrosf^  the  channel 
leading;  into  the  Tatux- 
ent  River.   We  then 
submerged,  and,  tak- 
ing our  bearing  by  the 
compass,  ran  over  the 
bottom,  with  the  door 
in  onr  di^g  comport* 
ment  open,  until  we 
came  across  the  cable, 
which  we  hauled  up 
'  into  the  compartment 
with  a  hook  only  about 
four  and  one-half  feet 
long ;  and  we  could  not 
avtrfd  the  impression 
that  it  would  he  a  very 
easy  thing  to  destroy 
the  efficiency  of  the  j^resent  mine  system 
And  how  many  lives  might  have  been  saved. 


portunate  in  requesting  the  priviie^  of 
m  ikinf?  a  descent  the  next  time  we  were 
to  submerge.   They  were,  accordingly, 
notiM  when  the  boat  was  to  ge 
down.   At  the  appointed  time,  how- 
ever, some  of  them  did  not 
appear,  and  of  those  who 
did,  not  one  at  the  last 
would  venture.  I  have  no 
doubt  had  we  made  the 
descent  at  the  time  they 
made  the  request  aiD 
would  have  gone ;  but 
thinking  about  it  for 
a  couple  of  days  made 
them    change  their 
minds. 

On  another  trip,  we 
had  a  college  professor 
on  board  who  could 
notnnderstand  exactly 
how  our  men  could  ;ret 
out  of  the  boat .  I  told 
him  to  come  into  ibe 
diver's  oompartmeot 
and  I  would  explain  it 
to  him.  Accordingly, 
he  reluctantly,  as  1 
thonght,  entored  the 
compartment,  which  in 
the  **  Argonaut "  is  a 


little  room,  only  four  feet  long  and  a  lit- 
tle wider.  After  closing  the  door,  I  no- 
and  milfions  of  dollars  besides,  had  our  navy  ticed  that  tho  color  was  leaving  his  face, 
been  provided  with  a  craft  of  this  type  to  and  a  few  beads  of  perspiration  were  stand- 
lead  the  way  into  Santiago,  Havana,  or  San  ing  out  upon  his  forehead,  and  had  he  been 
Juan,  off  which  ports  squadrons  were  com-  any  one  else  than  a  professor  or,  possibly, 
polled  to  lie  for  weeks  and  montlfi,  owing  a  newspaper  man,  I  would  not  have  gone  ai^ 
to  fear  of  the  mines !  further  with  the  experiment.  The  door, 
1  have  frequently  been  asked  my  sensations  however,  was  closed  and  securely  fastened- 
on  goin^  beneath  the  water— whether  1  had  1  then  opened  the  valve  a  full  turn,  and  the 
any  fear  of  not  being  able  to  come  u{)  again  air  began  to  rush  in  with  a  great  noise.  He 
and  whether  it  did  not  require -a  lot  of  cour-  i^rabbed  hold  of  one  of  the  frame?,  and 
age.  I  usually  reply  that  I  have  alway.s  been  ^'lanced  with  longinj^  eyes  at  the  door  we  had 
too  busy  and  interested  for  fears  or  sensa-  just  entered.  I  tlien  turned  oil  the  air,  and 
tions,  and  that  it  does  not  require  any  cour*  said,  "  By  the  way.  Professor,  are  ym 
age  on  my  part,  as  I  am  so  thorou^rhly  satis-  troubled  with  heart  disease  ?  "  He  .-^aid, 
fied  of  the  correctnes.^  of  the  jtrinciplesupon  placing  his  hand  over  his  heart,  '*  Why,  yes, 
which  the  "  Argonaut "  is  constructed  and  my  heart  is  a  little  affected."  liemarking, 
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*'  Oh,  well,  this  little  depth  will  not  hurt  an  enemy  that  they  can  see  and  at  whom 

yon,"  I  turned  on  the  air  again  after  saying  they  can  strike ;  but  to  be  in  a  position  where 

to  Mm,  "  If  you  feel  any  pain  in  yovr  ears,  they  do  not  know  at  what  instant — ^whetber 

swallow  as  if  you  were  drinking  water."  tisleep  or  awake    without  any  warning  what- 

He  immediately  commenced  swallowing,  and  ever,  they  may  be  blown  into  another  world, 

during  that  half  minute  or  so  we  were  get-  will  inspire  such  terror  that  no  one  could 

ting  the  pressure  on  I  believe  he  swallowed  long  endure  the  strain, 

enough  to  have  drunk  a  bucketful  of  water.  Had  the  Cubans  been  provitU'd  with  one  or 

After  getting  the  desired  pressure,  1  stooped  two  of  these  Utile  craft,  Spain  could  never 

down  and  commenced  to  nnscrew  tlie  bolts  have  invaded  and  Iidd  waste  their  beautiful 

bolding  the  door  which  leads  out  into  the  territory  with  her  army  of  2(X),(X)0  men. 

vrater.    Our  professor  said,  "  What  are  you  Consequently  Cuba  would  have  been  in  the 

doing  now  ?  "    I  answered,  "  I  am  going  to  position  which  all  countries  should  be  in,  that 

open  this  door  so  you  can  see  the  bottom."  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  could  have 

Throwing  out  his  hands,  he  said,  "  No,  no.  managed  their  own  aifairs  mthout  interfer- 


Don't  do  that.  1  would  not  put  you  to  that 
trouUe  iw       world."  However,  about 

that  time,  the  door  dropped  down,  and  as  he 
saw  the  water  did  not  come  in,  the  color  re- 
turned to  his  face,  and  he  exclaimed, "  Well, 


ence  from  outsiders. 
Warfive,  however,  is  only  one  feature  of 

their  usefulness.  While  submarine  torpedo 
boats  will,  in  all  probability,  in  future  wars 
between  maritime  nations,  destroy  millions 


if  I  had  not  seen  it,  I  would  never  have  be>  of  dollars'  worth  of  battleships,  (misers,  etc., 
lievedit!"  yet  the  submarine  wrecking  boat  will  un- 

doubtedly recover  from  the  bottom  of  the 
WHAT  SUBMABINB  VBB8BU  WIUj  DO  FOR  ^  manf  timsfl  the  value  of  the  vessels  lost 
THE  HtmAN  RACE.  in  war.    Of  the  cargoes,  treasures,  and  ve.s- 

sels  lost  in  the  merchant  service,  the  asgre- 
The  object  Utlierto  sought  in  building  sub-  gate  amounts  to  over  one  hun^vd  muKons 
marine  vessels  has  been  to  provide  a  new  ap- 
pliance for  carrying  on  war ;  and  all  naval 
authorities  agree  that  if  a  successful  torpedo 
boat  of  this  type  can  be  built,  there  is  no 
means  known  to  naval  science  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  any  squadron  afloat.  Viewing 
them  from  tMs  point,  submarines  undoubt- 
edlf  wHlbeone  of  the  greatest 
agencies  ever  known  for  the 
promulgation  of  that  universal 
peace  so  much  desired  by  all 
people  who  love  tht^V  fellow- 
man  and  who  would  rather  see 
international  differences  set- 
tled by  arbitration  than  by  the 
sword.  When  everj^  nation 
with  a  seacoast  has  among  its 
defenses  a  number  of  subma- 
rine torpedo  boats,  it  will  be 
worse  than  folly  to  think  of  in- 
vading its  territory  from  the 
sea.  No  transport  ships  would 
dare  approach  its  coast-line 
and  attempt  to  land  an  army  if 
8  number  of  these  little  de- 
stroyers were  known  to  be 
prowling  about  the  vicinity. 
In  all  probebflity  the  fear  they 
would  inspire  wnuM  be  so  groat 
as  to  break  down  the  nerves       f--..,,-., /r.,...  ,j„./^,..;„,;,i,.f,.,  vr  ;.<>■■  T>..  .h,.,-..i- r  ,.ir/o„„r.;-.«f 

Ot  tne  best  UlSCipUneu  navy.  dinr»UAit'*lhtbii<U  wheHUittubmrrvt^l.mmprrMrtlatriHlhwt^imiMtHmfHtitrci-eul- 
yLtn  rtwid   up  fight  (iiVlM««traiife*ViMfrr. 


TIIF.      AUCuNAt  T     tN  IKtY-lHirK. 
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of  dollars  per  year,  according  to  the  official  fatnre,  ahnost  as  common  as  traTeliiii;  0£ 

roport  of  T.ieutenant-rorrtmnTi(]er  Richardson  the  surface. 

(.'lover,  Chief  iiydrographer  of  the  United  In  addition  to  their  great  value  in  th* 
States  Navy ;  and  as  the  loss  has  been  going  wrecking  business,  submarine  vessels  will  be 
on  for  many  years,  the  wealth  lying  at  the  of  immense  service  in  the  ooral»  sponge,  or 
bottom  of  the  ocean  transcends  the  fabulous  pearl  fisheries.  These  fisheries  are  princi- 
richfs  of  the  Klondike.  One  authority  said  pally  carried  on  by  native  divers,  who  become 
many  years  ago:  "  There  is  every  reason  to  so  expert  that  they  can  remain  under  water 
believe  that  the  sea  is  even  riclrar  than  the  for  a  minnte  or  so,  during  which  thne  they 
earth,  owing  to  the  millions  of  shi{)\vrecks  may  get  a  handful  of  shells  or  a  sponge, 
which  have  swallowed  up  so  many  a  royal  They  can  make  but  a  few  dives  in  a  day.  and 
fortune."  Fortunately  the  majority  of  these  can  operate  only  during  fair  weather,  and 
great  losses  occur  in  waters  in  which  it  wOl  there  is  also  great  danger  fton  sharloB,  whieh 
be  practical  to  operate  with  submarine  boats  usually  abound  in  great  mnahen  in  the 
of  the  "  Argonaut "  type.  By  referring  to  waters  where  the  pearl,  sponge,  or  coral  i? 
our  coast  lines,  it  will  be  found  that  the  bot-  found.  What  an  immense  h^est  the  sub- 
torn  is  principally  composed  of  a  hard,  white  marine  conld  recover  h^  as  she  went  wheel- 


or  gray  sand,  and 

is  very  uniform. 
The  dej.th  in- 
creases as  you 
leave  the  shore  at 

the  average  rate 
of  al«(»nt  si.v  tVet 
per  mile,  and  the 
bottom  forms  an 
idea!  roadway.  <  H' 
course  therv  are 
depths  i  u  the 
ocean  which  man's 
eye  can  nevt-r  be- 
hold. The  pn-s- 
sure  would  be  so 
great  that  it 
would  crush  I! 
thinj;  except  solid 
mtttai;  but  within 
certain  limits,  ex- 
plorin^'  the  ocean 
bed,  the  writer 
believvs,  will  be- 
come, in  the  near 
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ing  along  over  the  bottom.    With  the  door 

open  in  the  d'  ■  r*-  f^'rnpnrtment,  the  choice 
spbciuieus  could  be  picKed  up  with  a  rake 
only  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  without  leav- 
ing; the  boat,  or  the  divers  conld  be  sent  out 
clad  in  their  armor,  and  could  search  the 
bottom  for  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  on  either 
side  of  the  ship.  Then,  again,  in  laying  sub- 
marine fonndations  for  breakwaters,  piers, 
lij,'ht)iouses,  etc.,  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  equip  one  of  these  vessels  as  a  derrick, 
und  dump  the  stone  overboard  in  the  vicinity 
in  which  it  is  desironsof  operstiafir.  As  tiie 
i>oat  may  readily  be  run  backward  or  for- 
ward, and  the  derrick  may  be  swung  to  the 
right  or  left,  the  stone  could  be  picked  up, 
and  carried  and  lowered  into  phice  as  the  dhrer 
should  designate,  he  alone  guiding  it  to  its 
restin^f-place.  Then,  what  would  prove  more 
interesting  to  scientitic  men  or  men  of  wealth 
than  a  cruise  among  the  fishes  and  a  view  of 
suVimarine  life  in  its  natural  elment  ?  There 
would  be  a  constant  panorama  of  new  and 
l>eautif  ul  scenerj'.  There  you  would  see  the 
submarine  plants,  the  sportive  actionstif  the 

draizens  of  the 
deep,  the  beauti- 
ful coral,  shells, 
and  flowers  witii 
which  in  some  lo- 
calities the  ocean 
bed  is  carjieted ; 
and  to  this 
would  be  added 
the  zest  of  prnb- 
ab!y  runninp 
across  a  valuabltf 
treasure  ship,  la 
fact,  it  would  be 
the  most  interest- 
ing explmtion 
men  could  »sh». 
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IL— A  VOYAG£  ON  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  SEA. 


By  Ray  Sta^nnard  Uakkk. 


SniON  LAKE  planned  an  excursion  on  the  enough,  so  that  we  can  use  them  until  we  are 
bottom  of  the  sea  for  October  12th.  more  than  Mty  feet  under  water.  Below 
His  strange  amphibian  craft,  tlie  "  Argo-  that,  we  have  to  depend  on  the  compressed 
naaty"  about  which  we  had  been  hearing  so  air  in  our  taokfi,  or  on  a  hose  reaching,  from 
many  marvels,  lay  off  the  pier  at  Atlantic  the  upper  end  of  the  pipe  to  a  buoy  on  the 
Highlands.  Before  we  were  near  enough  to  surface."  Mr.  Lake  luui  taken  his  place  at 
makeont  h»'r  hulk,  we  saw  a  pr^^^t  black  let-  the  wheel,  and  we  were  Koinj^  ahead  slowly, 
ter  A,  framed  of  heavy  gas-pipe,  rising  forty  steering  straight  across  the  bay  toward  fciandy 
feet  above  the  water.  A  Jlag  rippled  from  Hook  and  deeper  water.  The  **  Argonaut" 
its  saronut.  As  we  drew  nearer,  we  discov-  makes  about  five  knots  an  hour  on  the  sor- 
erod  that  there  really  wasn't  any  hulk  to  face,  but  when  she  getfl  deep  down  on  the 
make  out  only  a  small  oldong  deck  shoulder-  sea  bottom,  where  slie  belongs,  she  can  Spin 
ing^deep  in  the  water  and  supporting  a  along  more  rapidly, 
al^btty  higher  platform,  from  which  rose  "Are  you  ready  to  go  down?"  asked 
what  Beemed  to  be  a  squatty  funnel.  A  mo-  Mr.  Lake.  The  waves  were  already  wa.«?hing 
ment  later  we  saw  that  the  funnel  was  pro-  entirely  over  the  lower  platform,  and  oc- 
vided  with  a  cap  somewhat  resembling  a  tall  casionally  breaking  around  our  feet,  but  we 
silk  hat,  the  crown  of  which  was  represented  both  nodided  solemnly, 
by  a  brass  binnacle.  This  cap  was  tilted  "Open  the  center  compartments,"  Mr. 
back,  and  ns  we  ran  alongside,  a  man  stuck  Lake  shouted do\m  the  conning- tower.  I'm 
his  head  up  over  the  rim  and  sang  out,  flooding  the  ballast  compartments,"  he  ex- 
**  Ahoy  there!"  phoned.  "  Usually  we  snbmerge  by  letting 

A  considerable  sea  was  running,  but  I  ob-  down  two  half-ton  iron  weights,  and  then,' 
served  that  the"  Argonaut"  was  planted  as  aftor  admitting  enough  water  to  overcome 
firmly  in  the  water  as  a  stone  pillar,  the  big  our  buoyancy,  we  can  readily  pull  the  boat 
warn  splitting  over  her  without  imparting  to  the  bottom  by  winding  in  on  the  weight* 
any  perceptible  motion. 

"  She  weighs  fifty  -fven 
tons,"  said  Mr.  Lake,  'and 
there  are  only  two  or  three 
tons  above  water.  I  never 
hare  seen  the  time  when  she 
rolled." 

We  scrambled  up  on  the 
Utile  platform,  and  peered 
flown  through  the  open  con- 
ning-tower,  which  we  had 
taken  for  a  funnel,  into  the 
depths  of  the  ship  below. 
Wilson  had  started  his  gju^o- 
line  engine,  and  1  was  won- 
dering what  became  of  the 
nhaoBt,  which  I  heard  rat- 
tling in  the  pipes,  when  I 
aaw  a  white  plume  of  steam 
riiing  from  the  very  summit 
of  the  gas-pipe  ftiune  above 
OS.  "  This  leg  of  the  A," 
explained  Mr.  I^ke,  "  car- 
ri^  odf  the  burnt  gases,  and 
^  one  brings  in  tiie  fresh 
^  white  we  are  snbmerged. 
x«i  Me  the  pipes  are  tall 
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immense  strength,"  said  Mr. 
Lake,  *'  to  resist  the  water 
pressure  at  great  depths.  S?he 
is  built  of  the  same  thickness 
of  steel  as  the  goverLment 
used  for  the  2,000-ton  cruisers 
*  Detroit '  and  '  Montgomery.' 
She'll  stand  a  hundred  feet,  al- 
though we  never  took  her  deep- 
er than  fifty.  We  like  to  keep 
our  margins  safe." 

1  think  we  made  some  inqui- 
ries about  the  safety  of  subma- 
rine boats  in  general.  Other 
water  compartments  had  been 
flooded,  and  we  had  settled  so 
far  dovm  that  the  waves  dashed 
repeatedly  over  the  platform 
on  which  we  stood— and  the 
conning-tower  was  still  wide 
open,  inviting  a  sudden  engulf- 
ing rush  of  water. 

**  You  mustn't  confuse  the 
'  Argonaut '  with  ordinarj'  sub- 
marine boats,"  said  Mr.  Lake. 
' '  She  is  quite  different  and 
much  safer." 

He  explained  that  the  "  Ar- 
gonaut "  w-as  not  only  a  sub- 
marine boat,  but  much  besides, 
cables.    I'nfortunately,  we  have  lost  one  of  She  not  only  swims  either  on  the  surface  or 
the  weights,  and  ao  we  have  to  depend  en-  beneath  it,  but  she  adds  to  this  accomplish- 


SUnMEKGMQ  THE  "ARGONAUT. 
Thr  man  U  Imtklng  Vfial  Ihr  rrnnpnaa  in  Ihr  hinnartt. 


tirely  on  the  compart- 
menUs." 

The  "Argonaut"  was 
slowly  sinking  under  the 
water.  We  became  mo- 
mentarily more  impressed 
with  the  extreme  small- 
ness  of  the  craft  to  which 
we  were  trusting  our  lives. 
The  little  platform  around 
the  conning-tower  on 
which  we  stood  in  reality 
the  top  of  the  gasoline  tank 
— was  scarcely  a  half  dozen 
feet  across,  and  the  "  .Ar- 
gonaut" herself  was  only 
thirty-six  feet  long.  Her 
side.s  had  already  faded  out 
of  sight,  but  not  before  we 
had  seen  how  solidly  they 
were  built— all  of  steel, 
riveted  and  reinforced, 
so  that  the  wonder  grew 
how  such  a  tremendous 
Weight,  when  submerged, 
could  <'Ver  again  be  raised. 

"  We  had  to  give  her 


AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  ATLANTIC 

Thr  "  ArQonnut  "  hrrr  luantibmetyrdln  Itrentfi- 
rlQM  ftft  of  initrr.nff  l7rv<N/<t  Brark.  X'irffinia, 
trhfrr  thr  <t<ran  btd  it  purt  trhile  mind.  From  a 
photiiQrapIl, 


ment  the  extraordinary 
power  of  diving  deep  and 
rolling  along  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  on  wheels.  No 
machine  ever  before  did 
that.  Indeed,  the  "  .Argo- 
naut "  is  more  properly  a 
"  sea  motocycle  "  than  a 
"  boat."  In  its  invention 
Mr.  Lake  elaborated  an 
idea  which  the  United 
States  Patent  Oflice  has 
decided  to  be  absolutdy 
original. 

"  I  think  we  better  go 
below,"  said  Mr.  Lake, 
with  a  trace  of  haste  in 
his  voice. 

I  went  first,  slipping 
hand  over  hand  down  the 
ladder.  Mr.  Stevens  fol- 
lowed, and  a  great  wave 
came  slapping  in  after 
him,  sousing  down  over 
his  shoulders.  Mr. 
Lake  quickly  shut 
down  the  conning-tower 
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cap  and  screwed  it  fast  over  its  rubber  thick  glass  port,  the  water  was  only  three 
rims.  inches  from  my  eyes,  and  I  could  see  thou- 

\Ve  found  ourselves  in  a  long,  narrow  sands  of  dainty,  semi-translucent  jelly-fish 
compartment,  dimly  illuminated  by  yellowish-  floating  about  as  lightly  as  thistle-down, 
green  light  from  the  little,  round,  glass  win-  They  gathered  in  the  eddy  behind  the  con- 
dows.  The  stem  was  filled  ynih.  Wilson's  ning- tower  in  great  numbers,  bumping  up 
Ijasoline  engine  and  the  electric  motor,  and  sociably  against  one  another  and  darting  up 
in  front  of  us,  toward  the  bow,  we  could  see  and  down  with  each  gentle  movement  of  the 
through  the  heaN^y  steel  doorways  of  the  water.  And  I  realized  that  we  were  in  the 
diver's  compartment  into  the  lookout  room,  domain  of  the  fishes, 
where  there  was  a  single  round  eye  of  light.  I  returned  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  to 
"She's  almost  under,"  said  Mr.  Lake.  find  that  it  wiis  brilliantly  lighted  by  elec- 
I  climbed  up  the  ladder  of  the  conning-  tricity,  and  to  have  my  ears  pain  me 
tower  and  looked  out  through  one  of  the  glass  sharply. 

porta.    My  eyes  were  just  even  with  the  sur-      "You  see  the  air  is  beginning  to  come 
face  of  the  water.    In  the  trough  of  the  down,"  said  Jim,  the  first  mate,  "and  we 
waves  I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  are  getting  a  little  pressure." 
sunny  shores  of  New  Jersey,  and  here  and      I  held  up  my  hand,  and  felt  the  strong 
there,  off  toward  Staten  Island,  the  bright  gust  which  was  being  drawn  down  through 
sails  of  oyster  smacks.    Then,  the  next  wave  the  tall  air-pipe  above  us.    It  was  comfort- 
carae  driving  and 
foaming  entirely  over 
the  top  of  the  vessel, 
and  I  could  see  the 
curiously  beautiful 
sheen  of  the  bright 
summit  of  the  water 
above  us.     It  was  a 
most  impressive  sight. 
.  Not  many  people  ever 
have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  calm- 
ly upon  the  surface  of 
the  sea  from  below. 
Mr,  Lake  told  me  that 
in  very  clear  water  it 
was  difficult  to  tell 
just  where  the  air  left 
off  and  the  water  be- 
gan; but  in  the  muddy 
bay  where  we  were  go- 
ing down  the  surface 
looked  like  a  peculiar- 
ly clear,  greenish  pane 
of  glass  moving 
straight  up  and  dov\-n, 
not  fonvard,  as  the 
waves  appear  to  move 
when  looked  at  from 
above. 

Now  we  were  en- 
tirely under  water. 
The  ripping  noises 
that  the  waves  had 
made  in  beating 
against  the  upper 
structure  of  the  boat 
bad  ceased.  As  I 
looked  through  the 


THK  "argonaut  Sl'BMERCED — A  SCENE  IN  TDE  LIVING-ROOM. 
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ing  to  know  that  the  air  arranKementa  were  "  Oh,  yes,"  said  Jim,  "  we  have  all  the 

in  working  order.  modem  conveniences.    That's  for  t^lephon- 

Mr.  Lake  now  hung  a  small  mirror  at  an  ing  to  the  main  part  of  the  boat  when  the 

angle  of  forty-five  degrees  just  at  the  hot-  diver's  compartment  is  closed  and  we  can't 

torn  of  the  conning- tower,  and  stepped  back  get  through." 

to  the  steering-wheel.    Upon  looking  into  He  also  showed  me  a  complex  system  of 

the  mirror,  he  could  see  the  reflection  of  the  call  bells,  by  means  of  which  the  man  at  the 

compass,  which  is  placed  at  the  very  highest  lookout  could  direct  the  engineer.    **  When 

tip  of  the  brass  binnacle  that  crowns  the  we  are  down  in  unknoN^Ti  waters, ' '  he  said. 


conning-tower. 
"  We  can't  use  a 
compass  down 
here, ' '  said  he, ' '  be- 
cause there  is  too 
much  machinery  and 
steel."  He  has 
found  by  repeated 
experiments  that  the 
compass  points  as 
accurately  under  wa- 
ter as  on  the  sur- 
face. 

Jim  brought  the 
government  chart, 
and  Mr.  I^ake  an- 
nounced that  we 
were  heading  direct- 
ly for  tsandy  Hook 
and  the  open  ocean. 
But  we  had  not  yet 
reached  the  bottom, 
and  John  was  busily 
opening  valves  and 
letting  in  more 
water,  i  went  for- 
ward to  the  little 
steel  cubby-hole  in 
the  extreme  prow  of 
the  boat,  and  looked 
out  through  the 
watch  -  port.  Th^ 
water  had  grown 
denser  and  yellower, 
and  I  could  not  see 
much  beyond  the 
dim  outlines  of  the 
ship's  spar  reaching 
out  forward.  Jim 

said  that  he  had  often  seen  fishes  come  swim- 
ming up  wonderin{j;ly  to  gaze  into  the  port. 
They  would  remain  quite  motionless  until  he 
stirred  his  head,  and  then  they  vanished  in- 
stantly. Mr.  I^ke  has  a  remarkable  photo- 
graph which  he  took  of  a  visiting  fish,  and 
Wilson  tells  of  nurturing  a  queer  flat  crab  for 
(lays  in  the  crevice  of  one  of  the  view-holes. 


l  UTTlN*;  A  CABLE   BROIT.HT  ttp  THROlf<;H   THE  IKWR 
OK  THE  DIVER'S  COMPARTMENT. 

A'lnm  (I  pkottigrai'h . 


"  we  have  a  big 
electric  search-light 
which  jwints  out  the 
way." 

At  that  moment,  I 
felt  a  faint  jolt,  and 
Mr.  Lake  said  that 
we  were  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea. 
*  *  The  bottom  here  is 
very  muddy, '  *  he 
said,  "  and  we  are 
only  resting  a  few 
hundred  pounds' 
w(!ight  on  our 
wheels.  By  taking 
in  or  pumping  out 
water,  we  can  press 
downward  like  a  lo- 
comotive or  like  a 
feather.  Where  we 
have  good  hard  sand 
to  run  on,  we  use 
our  wheels  for  driv- 
ing the  boat ;  but  in 
mud  like  this,  where 
there's  nothing  to 
get  hold  of,  we  make 
our  propeller  do  the 
work." 

Here  we  were  run- 
ning as  comfortably 
along  the  bottom  of 
Sandy  Hook  Bay  as 
we  would  ride  in  a 
Broadway  car,  and 
with  quite  as  much 
safety.  Wilson,  who 
was  of  a  musical 
turn,  was  whistling  "  Down  Went  Mcdinty," 
and  Mr.  l-ake,  with  his  hands  on  the  pilot- 
wheel,  put  in  an  occasional  word  about  his 
marvelous  invention.  On  the  wall  opix)site, 
there  was  a  row  of  dials  which  told  auto- 
matically every  fact  about  our  condition  that 
the  most  nervous  of  men  could  wish  to  know. 
One  of  them  shows  the  pressure  of  air  in  the 


As  I  turned  from  the  watch-port,  my  eye  fell  main  compartment  of  the  boat,  another  reg- 
on  an  every-day-looking  telephone,  with  the  isters  vacuum,  and  when  both  are  at  zero, 
receiver  hung  up  next  the  steel  walls.  Mr.  Lake  knows  that  the  pressure  of  the  air 
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is  normal,  the  same  as  it  is  on  the  surface,  ing  of  any  of  the  number.    It  showed  that 

and  he  tries  to  maintain  it  in  this  condition,  we  were  going  down,  down,  down,  literally 

There  are  also  a  cyclometer,  not  unlike  those  down  to  the  sea  in  a  ship.    When  we  had 

used  on  bicycles,  to  show  how  far  the  boat  been  submerged  for  more  than  an  hour,  and 

travels  on  its  wheels;  a  depth  gauge,  which  there  was  thirty  feet  of  yellowish-green  ocean 

keeps  us  accurately  informed  as  to  the  depth  over  our  heads,  Mr.  l^ke  suddenly  ordered 

of  the  Iwat  in  the  water,  and  a  declension  the  machinery  sU^pped.    The  clacking  noises 

indicator.    By  the  long  finger  of  the  declen-  of  the  dynamo  cease<l,  and  the  electric  lights 

sion  dial  we  could  tell  whether  we  were  going  blinked  out.  leaving  us  at  once  in  almost  ab- 


up  hill  or  down. 
Once  while  we  were 
out.  there  was  a  sud- 
den, sharp  shock, 
the  pointer  leaped 
back,  and  then  quiv- 
ered steady  again. 
Mr.  l^ke  said  that 
we  had  probably 
struck  a  bit  of 
wreckage  or  an  em- 
bankment, but  the 
"  Argonaut "  was 
running  so  lightly 
that  she  had  leaped 
up  jauntily  and  slid 
over  the  obstruc- 
tion. 

Strange  things 
has  Mr.  Lake  dis- 
covered about  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 
He  has  found  that 
nearly  all  .sea  roads 
are  level,  a  fact  of 
great  importance  to 
sea-carriages  like 
the  "  .Vrgonaut." 

'*  I'eople  get  the 
impression  from  the 
sea-bottom  con- 
tours," he  siiys, 
*'  that  the  ocean  is 
filled  with  vast 
mountain  ranges  and 
de.'p  valleys.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these 
contours,  in  repre- 
senting thousands  of 
miles  of  width  on  a 
printed  page,  great- 


MVKK  LKAVI.Nt;  THK  "aRIJONAIT"  I'NI/ER  WATER. 
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solute  darkness  and 
silence.  Before  this, 
we  had  found  it  hard 
to  reali7.e  that  we 
were  on  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean;  now 
it  came  upon  us  sud- 
denly and  not  with- 
out a  touch  of  awe. 
This  absence  of 
sound  and  light,  this 
unchanging  motion- 
lessness  and  cool- 
ness, this  absolute 
negation  this  was 
the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  It  lasted  only 
a  moment,  but  in 
that  moment  we  re- 
alized acutely  the 
meaning  and  joy  of 
sunshine  and  mov- 
ing winds,  trees, 
and  the  world  of 
men. 

A  minute  light 
twinkled  out  like  a 
.star,  and  then  an- 
other and  another, 
until  the  boat  was 
bright  again,  and 
we  knew  that  among 
the  other  wonders 
of  this  most  aston- 
ishing of  inventions 
there  was  storage 
electricity  which 
would  keep  the  boat 
illuminated  for 
hours,  without  so 
much  as  a  single 
With  the  stopping  of 


ly  exaggerate  the  depth,  which  at  its  great-  turn  of  the  dynamo 

est  is  only  a  few  thousand  feet,  thus  giving  a  the  engine,  the  air  supply  from  above  had 

very  false  idea.     Some  shores  slope  more  ceased;  but  Mr.  Lake  laid  his  hand  on  the 

than  others,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  there  steel  wall  above  us,  where  he  said  there  was 

are  few  spots  on  the  bottom  of  the  .Vtlantic  enough  air  compressed  to  last  us  all  for  two 

that  would  not  be  called  level  if  they  were  days,  should  anything  happen.     The  posai- 

bare  of  water."              .  bility  of  "  something  happening"  had  been 

We  had  been  keeping  our  eyes  on  the  lurking  in  our  minds  ever  since  we  started, 

depth  dial,  the  most  fascinating  and  interest-  "  What  if  your  engine  should  break  down, 
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80  that  you  couldn't  pump  the  water  out  of  been  slowly  perfecting,  patenting,  and  finan- 

the  water  compartments  ?  "  1  asked.  cing  his  invention. 

"Here  we  have  hand-pumps,"  said  Mr.      Having  finished  our  lunch,  Mr.  Lake  pre- 

Lake  promptly ;  *'  and  if  those  failed,  a  single  pared  to  show  us  something  about  the  prac- 

touch  of  this  Jever  would  release  our  iron  tical  operations  of  the"  Argonaut."    It  had 

keel,  which  weighs  4,000  pounds,  and  up  we  been  a  good  deal  of  a  mysterj'  to  us  hov 

would  go  like  a  rocket."  workmen  penned  up  in  a  submarine  boat 

I  questioned  further,  only  to  find  that  could  expect  to  recover  gold  from  wTecks  in 

every  imaginable  contingency,  and  some  that  the  water  outside,  or  to  place  torpedoes,  or 
were  not  at  all  imaginable 
to  the  uninitiated,  had  been 
absolutely  provided  against 


by  the  genius  of  the  m- 
ventor.  And  everything 
from  the  ga.soline  engine  to 
the  hand-pump  was  as  com- 
pact and  ingenious  as  the 
mechanism  of  a  watch. 
Moreover,  the  boat  was 
not  crowded ;  we  had  plenty 
of  room  to  move  around  and 
to  sleep,  if  we  wished,  to 
say  nothing  of  eating.  As 
foreating,  .lohnhad  brought 
out  the  kerosene  stove  and 
was  making  coffee,  while 
Jim  cut  the  pumpkin  pie. 

"  This  isn't  Delmon- 
ico's,"  said  Jim,  "  but 
we're  serving  a  lunch  that 
Delmonico's  couldn't  serve 
-  a  submarine  lunch." 

P.y  this  time  the  novelty 
was  wearing  off  and  we  sat 
there,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  drinking  our  coffee 
with  as  much  unconcern  as 
though  we  were  in  an  up- 
town restaurant.  For  the 
first  time  since  we  started, 
Mr.  Lake  sat  do\Mi,  and  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  talk- 
ing with  him  at  leisure. 
He  is  a  stout-shouldered, 
powerfully  built  man,  in 
the  prime  of  life — a  man  of  cool  common 
sense,  a  practical  man,  who  is  also  an  in- 
ventor.   And  he  t^Uks  frankly  and  convinc- 


nSH  LOOKING  IN  AT  THE  WINDOW  OP 

THE  "ARGONALT." 

Bitlh  picturta  art  frvm  ptuttognt/tk*  lakrn 
l>t  Mr.  Ijikt  OMt  of  the  fonrard  took  out  trimtntr 
of  the  "  Arfjitnant"  trhilf  iJie  tras  running  up 
Ihf  Ai/fi/iwv)  l{i><rr  to  lUiltimorr. 


to  pick  up  cables. 

'*  We  simply  open  the 
door,  and  the  diver  steps 
out  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,"  Mr.  Lake  said,  quite 
as  if  he  was  conveying  the 
most  ordinary  information. 

At  first  it  seemed  incred- 
ible, but  Mr.  Lake  showed 
us  the  heavy,  riveted  door 
in  the  bottom  of  the  diver's 
compartment.  Then  he  in- 
vited us  inside  with  Wil- 
son, who,  besides  being  an 
engineer,  is  also  an  expert 
diver.  The  massive  steel 
doors  of  the  little  room  were 
closed  and  barred,  and  then 
Mr.  I^ake  turned  a  cock, 
and  the  air  rushed  in  under 
high  pressure.  At  once 
our  ears  began  to  throb, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
drums  would  burst  inward. 

"  Keep  swallowing,  ".said 
Wilson  the  diver. 

As  soon  as  we  applied 
this  remedy,  the  pain  was 
relieved,  but  the  general 
sensation  of  increased  air 
pressure,  while  exhilarat- 
ing, was  still  most  uncom- 
fortable. The  finger  on 
the  pressure  dial  kept 
creeping  up  and  up,  until  it 
showed  that  the  air  pres- 
sure inside  of  the  compartment  was  nearly 
equal  to  the  water  pressure  without.  Then 
Wilson  opened  a  cock  in  the  door.  In- 


ingly,  and  yet  modestly,  of  his  accomplish-  stantly  the  water  gushed  in,  and  for  a  single 

ment.  instant  we  expected  to  be  drowned  there  like 

"  When  I  was  ten  years  old,"  he  said,  "  I  rats  in  a  trap, 
read  Jules  Verne's 'Twenty  Thousand  I^eagues      "This  is  really  very  simple,"  Mr.  Lake 

under  the  Sea,'  and  I  have  been  working  on  was  saying  calmly.    "  When  the  pressure 

submarine  boats  ever  since."  Atseventeenhe  within  is  the  same  as  that  without,  no  water 


invented  a  mechanical  movement,  at  twenty 
he  was  selling  a  steering-gear  which  he  had 
just  patented.  In  1HI)4  he  began  to  build 
his  first  submarine  boat,  the  "  .\rgonaut, 


can  enter." 

With  that,  Wilson  dropped  the  iron  door, 
and  there  was  the  water  and  the  muddy  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  within  touch  of  a  man's  hand. 


Jr.,"  and  for  more  than  four  years  he  has  It  was  all  easy  enough  to  understand,  and 
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yet  it  seemed  impossible,  even  as  we  saw  it 
with  our  own  eyes. 

Mr.  Lake  stooped  down,  and  picked  up  a 
wooden  rod  having  a  sharp  hook  at  the  end. 
This  he  pulled  along  the  bottom.  "  You  see 
how  easily  we  can  pick  up  a  cable  and  cut 
it,"  he  said.  "  Why,  we  could  crawl  along 
from  here  and  cut  all  the  submarine  cables 
and  mine  wires  connecting  with  New  York 
in  half  a  day,  and  no  one  ever  would  be 
the  wiser.  More  than  that,  if  the  *  Argo- 
naut '  had  been  at  Santiago,  we  could  have 
cleared  the  harbor  of  Spanish  mines  within 
forty-eight  hours.  Then  we  could  have  crept 
under  the  Spanish  fleet,  where  our  divers 
would  have  stepped  out  and  deliberately  set 
mines  or  even  fastened  torpedoes  to  the  bot- 
toms of  the  ships.  When  the  work  was  done, 
we  could  have  backed  away,  until  we  were 
well  out  of  reach  of  the  effects  of  an  explo- 
sion. And  then,  a  connection  of  the  wires, 
and  Sampson  would  have  been  saved  the 
trouble  of  smashing  Cervera!  " 

Indeed,  it  seemed  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world.  But  the  "Argonaut's  "  most  serious 
work  is  in  wrecking.  Mr.  Lake  explained 
how  difficult  it  is  for  divers  to  go  down  to 
wrecks  from  the  surface,  owing  to  the  great 
weight  of  air-tubing  and  life-line  which  they 
are  compelled  to  drag  and  the  unsteadiness 


of  the  attendants'  boat.  In  great  depths 
the  diver  cannot  stay  submerged  more  than 
an  hour  at  most,  and  three-quarters  of  the 
time  is  frequently  spent  in  getting  up  and 
down. 

"  You  see  we  are  at  the  bottom  all  the 
time,"  said  Mr.  Lake;  "  we  just  push  our 
nose  up  into  the  wreck,  the  diver  steps  out 
with  a  short  air-tube,  and  works  right  in 
the  path  of  our  search-light.  He  can  come 
back  in  a  minute  for  tools,  or  to  rest, 
and  go  out  again  without  delay,  no  matter 
how  high  the  waves  are  running  on  the  sur- 
face." 

As  we  came  up,  Mr.  Lake  told  us  of  his  plan 
to  build  at  once  a  100-foot  boat  for  practical 
work,  the  *'  Argonaut "  being  regarded  more 
as  an  experiment. 

We  were  now  rising  again  to  the  surface, 
after  being  submerged  for  more  than  three 
hours.  I  climbed  into  the  conning-tower  and 
watched  for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  sunlight. 
There  was  a  sudden  fluff  of  foam,  the  ragged 
edge  of  a  wave,  and  then  I  saw,  not  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  away,  a  smack  bound 
toward  New  Y'ork  under  full  sail.  Her  rig- 
ging was  full  of  men,  gazing  curiously  in 
our  direction,  no  doubt  wondering  what 
strange  monster  of  the  sea  was  coming  forth 
for  a  breath  of  air. 


RESTING  UNDER  THE  SEA. 

t  a  Jbuh-liQitt  pholoi/ratih  of  lit*  "  Argomant't  "  rrrir  "  turnnl  in  "  in  Ihr  UHnft-mom.  The  door  in  frrmi  openm  Into  the  air4oek, 
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AN  UNSAVORY  INTERLUDE. 

7>^T  was  a  maiden  aunt  of  Stalky  pleased,  though  that  is  no  merit  in  a  boy's 

who  sent  him  both  books,  eyes.    He  had  flung  open  the  study-door 

with  the  inst-ription.   "To  without  knocking— another  sin —and  looked 

dearest  Artie,  on  his  six-  at  them  suspiciously.    "  Very  sorry,  indeed, 

teenth  birthday;"  it  ms  I  am  to  see  yon  frowsting  in  your  studiea." 

McTurk  who  ordered  their  "  We've  been  out  ever  since  dinno',  ur," 

hypothecation;  and  it  was  said  McTurk  wearily.    One  house-match  is 

lieetle,  returned  from  Hide-  just  like  another,  and  their  *'  ploy"  of  that 

ford,  who  flung  them  on  to  week  happened  to  be  raUnt^hooUni:  with 

the  window-sill  of  Number  saloon-pistols. 

Five  studv  with  news  that  "  I  can't  see  a  bail  when  it's  coming, 

Baatable  would  advance  but  ninepence  on  sir,"  said  Beetle.   "  I've  had  my  gig-lamps 

the  two,  "Eric;  or,  Little  by  Little,"  smashed  at  little-side  cricket  till  I  got  ex- 


being  almost  as  great  a  drug  as  *'  St.  Wini- 
fred's." "  An'  I  don't  think  much  of  your 
aont.  We're  nearly  oat  of  cartridges,  too 
— Artie,  dp;ir." 

Whereupon  Stalky  rose  up  to  grapple  with 
him,  tmt  McToxIc  sat  on  Stellgr's  head,  call- 


cused.   I  wasn't  any  good  even  as  a  fag» 

then,  sir." 

"  Tuck  is  probably  your  form.    Tuck  and 
brewintr-    Why  can't  you  three  take  any  in* 
terest  in  the  honor  of  your  house  ?** 
Th^  had  heard  that  phrase  till  they  were 


ing  him  a  **  pure-minded  l>oy  "  till  peace  w;i.s  wearied.  The  "honor  of  the  hou.se"  wi 
declared.  As  they  were  grievou.sly  in  ar-  I'rout'siweak  point,  and  they  knew  well  how 
rears  with  a  Latin  pro.se,  -m  it  was  a  blazing  to  flick  him  on  the  raw. 
July  afternoon,  and  a.s  they  ought  to  have  **  If  you  order  us  to  go  down,  sir,  of 
been  at  a  house  cricket-match,  they  began  course  we'll  go,"  said  Stalky,  with  madden- 
to  renew  their  acquaintance,  intimate  and  ing  politeness.  But  i'rout  knew  better  than 
unholy,  witk-tihe  volumes.  that.  He  had  tried  the  ex()eriment  once  at 
"  Here  we  are!"  said  .McTurlc.  "  '  Cor-  a  big  match,  when  Iht*  three,  self-i.solated. 
poral  puni.shmeut  jjroduced  on  Eric  the  worst  stood  to  attention  for  half  an  hour  in  full 
eff"ects.  He  burned  not  with  remorse  or  re-  view  of  all  the  visitors,  to  whom  fags,  sub- 
gret  '—make  a  note  o'  that.  Beetle—'  but  sidized  for  that  end,  pointed  them  outaavio- 
with  shame  and  violent  indignation.  He  tims  of  Prout'a  tyranny.  AndProutwasa 
glared' — oh,  naughty  Eric!  .Let's  get  to  sensitive  man. 

where  he  goes  in  for  drink."  '  In  the  infinitely  petty  confederaciee  of  the 

"  Hold  on  half  a  sec.    Here's  anotht  r  sam-  common-room,    Kinj^  and   Macrea,  fellow 

pie.   '  The  Sixth,'  he  says,  '  is  the  palladium  house-masters,  had  borne  it  in  upon  him  that 

of  all  public  schools.'   But  this  lot' — Stalky  by  games,  and  games  alone,  was  salvation 

rapped  the  gilded  book    "  can't  prevent  f el-  \\-roiight.    Boys  neglected  were  boys  lost, 

lows  drinkin'  and  stealin',  an'  lettin'  fags  out  They  must  }»e  <lisciplined.    Ix'ft  to  himself, 

of  window  at  night,  an'    an'  doin'  what  they  Trout  would  have  made  a  sympathetic  house- 

Golly,  what  we've  missed— not  goin'  master;  but  he  was  never  so  left,  and  with 

the  devilish  inrfj^jt  of  youth,  the  boys  knew 

"I'm  sorry  to  see  any  boys  of  my  house  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  his  zeal, 

taking  so  little  interest  in  their  matches."  "  Must  we  go  down,  sir  ?  "  said  McTurk. 

Mr.  Prout  could  move  very  silently  if  he  "I  don't  want  to  otdtf  yoo  to  do  whst  a 
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right-thinkinjT  boy  should  do  gladly.  I'm 
sorry."  And  he  lurched  out  with  some  hazy 
impression  that  he  had  sown  good  seed  on 
poor  ground. 

"  What  does  he  suppose  is  the  use  of 
that?"  said  Beetle. 

*'  Oh,  he's  cracked.  King  jaws  him  in 
common-room  about  not  keepin'  us  up  to  the 
mark,  and  Macrea  burbles  about  *  dithcipline, ' 
an'  old  Heffy  sits  between  'em  sweatin'  big 
drops.  I  heard  Oke  (the  common-room  but- 
ler) talking  to  Richards  (lYout's  house-ser- 
vant) about  it  down  in  the  basement  the 
other  day  when  I  went  down  to  bag  some 
bread,"  said  Stalky. 

"  What  did  Oke  say  ?  "  demanded  McTurk, 
throwing  "  EJric  "  into  a  comer. 

"Oh,  he  said, 
'  They  make  more  nise 
nor.  a  nest  full  o' 
jackdaws,  an'  half  of 
it  like  we'd  no  ears 
to  our  heads  that 
waited  on  'em.  They 
talks  over  old  l*rout — 
what  he've  done  an' 
left  undone  about  his 
boys.    An*  how  their 
boys  he  fine  boys,  an' 
his'n  be  dom  bad.' 
Well,  Oke  talked  like 
that,  you  know,  and 
Richards  got  awf'ly 
v^Tathy.     He  has  a 
down  on    King  for 
something  or  other. 
Wonder  why  ?  " 

"  Why,  King  talks 
about  I*rout  in  form- 
room  —  makes  allu- 
sions, an'  all  that- 
only  half  the  chaps 
are  such  asses  they 
can't  see  what  he's 
drinn'  at.  And  d'you 
remember  what  he 
said  about  the  '  Cas- 
ual House '  last  Tues- 
day ?  He  meant  us. 
They  say  he  says  per- 
fectly beastly  things 
to  his  own  house,  mak- 
ing fun  of  Prout's," 
«aid  Beetle. 

"Well,  we  didn't 
fome  here  to  mix  up 
in  their  rows,"  Mc- 
Turk said  ^^Tathfully. 
"Who'll  bathe  after 


call-over  ?  King's  takin'  it  in  the  cricket- 
field.  Come  on."  Turkey  seized  his  hat 
and  led  the  way. 

They  reached  the  sun-blistered  pavilion 
over  against  the  gray  Pebbleridge  just  be- 
fore roll-call,  and,  asking  no  questions,  gath- 
ered from  King's  voice  and  manner  that  his 
house  was  on  the  road  to  victory. 

"  Ah,  ha!  "  said  he,  turning  to  show  the 
light  of  his  countenance.  "  Here  we  have 
the  ornaments  of  the  Casual  House  at  last. 
You  consider  cricket  beneath  you,  I  believe  " 
—the  crowd  sniggered—"  and  from  what  I 
have  seen  this  afternoon,  I  fancy  many  others 
of  your  house  hold  the  same  view.  And  may 
I  ask  v.  hat  you  purpose  to  do  with  your  noble 
selves  till  tea-time  ?  " 


r.'ie  inrre,  »el/-tmalalM,  ttood  to  altrnt'on." 
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Going  down  to  bathe,  sir,"  said  Stalky. 
And  whence  thid  sudden  zeal  for  cleanli- 
There  is  nothing  about  you  that  par- 
tkalarly  suggests  it.    Indeed,  so  far  as  I 
remember — I  may  be  at  fault—  but  a  short 

time  ago  " 

'*  Five  years,  sir,"  said  Beetle  hotly. 
King  scowled.    **  One  of  you  was  that 
thing  called  a  water-funk.    Yes,  a  water- 
funk.    So  now  you  wish  to  wash  ?    It  is 
well.    Cleanliness  never  injured  a 
boy  or— a  house.  We  will  proceed 
to  business,"  and  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  call-over  board. 

**  What  the  deuce  did  you  say 
anything  to  him  for.  Beetle?" 
said  McTurk  angrily,  as  they 
strolled  towards  the  big,  open  sea- 
baths. 

"  'Twasn't  fair — remindin'  one 
of  bein'  a  water-funk.  My  first 
term,  too.  Heaps  of  chaps  are — 
when  they  can't  swim." 

**  Yes,  you  ass  ;  but  he  saw 
he'd  fetched  you.  You  ought 
never  to  answer  King." 

"  But  it  wasn't  fair.  Stalky." 

"  My  Hat !  You've  l>een  here 
six  years,  and  you  exiK*ct  fairness. 
Well,  you  art  a  dithering  idiot." 

.\  knot  of  King's  Iwy.*,  also 
bound  for  the  baths,  hailed  them, 
beseeching  them  to  wash — for  the 
honor  of  their  house. 

"  That's  what  comes  of  King's 
jawin'  and  messin'.  Those  young 
animals  wouldn't  have  thought  of 
it  unless  he'd  put  it  into  their 
heads.  Now  they'll  be  funny 
about  it  for  weeks."  said  Stalky. 
"  Don't  take  any  notice." 

The  boys  came  nearer,  shouting  an  oppro- 
brious word.  \i  last  they  moved  to  wind- 
ward, ostentaliouslv  holding  their  noses. 

*•  That's  preity.''  said  Beetle.  "  They'll 
be  sayin'  our  hou.^  stinks  next." 

When  they  retume<i  from  the  baths,  damp- 
headed,  languid,  at  peace  ^»ith  the  world. 
Beetle's  foreca."«t  came  only  too  true.  They 
were  met  in  the  corridor  by  a  fag—  a  com- 
mon, lower-second  fag — who  at  arm's  length 
handed  them  a  carefully  wrapjvil  pitve  of 
soap  "  with  the  compliments  of  King's 
house." 

"  Hold  on,"  said  Stalky,  checking  imme- 
diate attack.  **  Who  put  you  up  to  this, 
Nixon  ?  Rattray  and  White  ?  (Thiv^e  \ver»» 
two  leaders  in  King's  house.)  Thank  you. 
There's  no  answer." 


'*  Oh,  it's  too  sickening  to  have  this  kind 
o'  rot  shoved  on  to  a  chap.  What's  the 
sense  of  it  ?  What's  the  fun  of  it  ?  "  said 
McTurk. 

"  It  will  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  term, 
though,"  Beetle  wagged  his  head  sorrow- 
fully. He  had  worn  many  jests  threadbare 
on  bis  o^n  account. 

In  a  few  days  it  became  an  established 
legend  of  the  school  that  lYout's  house  did 
not  wash  and  were  therefore  noi- 
some. Mr.  King  was  pleased  to 
smile  succulently  in  form  when 
one  of  his  house  drew  aside  from 
Beetle  with  certain  gestures. 

"  There  seems  to  be  some  dis- 
ability attaching  to  you,  my  Bee- 
tle, or  else  why  should  Burton 
major  withdraw,  so  to  speak,  the 
hem  of  his  garments  ?  I  confess  I 
am  still  in  the  dark.  Will  some 
one  be  good  enough  to  enlighten 
me?" 

Naturally  he  was  enlightened  by 
half  the  form. 

"  Extraordinary!    Most  extra- 
ordinar\'I    However,  each  house 
has  it^  traditions,  with  which  I 
would  not  for  the  world  interfere. 
nV  have  a  prejudice  in  favor  of 
washing.    <Jo  on.  Beetle — 
^     from  *  Jugurtha  tamen  * — 
and,  if  you  can.  avoid  the 
more  flagrant  forms  of  guess- 
ing." 

lYout's  house  was  furious 
l»ecause  Macrea's  and  Har- 
lopp's  hou:»e  joined  King's 
to  insult  them.  They  called 
a  house-meet inp:  after  din- 
ner—an excited  and  angry 
meeting  of  all  save  the  prefects,  whose  dig- 
nity, though  they  sjTnjKithized,  would  not 
allow  them  to  attend.  They  read  ungram- 
matioal  resolutions,  and  maide  speeches  be- 
ginning. "  (lentlemen.  we  have  met  on  this 
tH'c;u5ion."  .ind  ending  with.  "  It's  a  beastly 
shame."  priHM.<ely  as  houses  have  done  since 
lime  jind  sch*H>ls  Ivgan. 

NumlHT  h"^ve  study  attended,  with  its  usual 
air  of  bland  |vitn>n;igv.  .At  last  McTurk,  of 
the  hint  horn  jaws,  delivered  himself : 

"  Y»ni  j.iblHT  .ind  jaw  and  burble,  and 
that's  aKMit  all  you  r»j»i  do.  What's  the 
giHHl  of  it  ?  Kind's  house'll  only  gloat  be- 
c:»us»»  t  he\  ve  drawn  you.  and  King  will  gloat, 
too.  Besides,  that  n>s»>luiion  of  Orrin's  is 
oh»vk  full  of  Uh.<  «"^!r.n  r'.  f  nd  King'll  gloat 
oxvr  fA../," 
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"  I  thought  you  an'  Beetle  would  put  it 
right,  an' — an'  we'd  post  it  in  the  corridor," 
said  the  composer  meekly. 

"  P<M  si  je  le  connai.  I'm  not  goin'  to 
meddle  with  the  biznai,"  said  Beetle.  "  It's 
a  gloat  for  King's  house.  Turkey's  quite 
right." 

Well,  won't  Stalky,  then  ?  " 
But  Stalky  puffed  out  his  cheeks  and 
squinted  down  his  nose  in  the  style  of  Pa- 
nui^e,  and  all  he  said  was,  ' '  Oh,  you  abject 
burbiere!" 

**  You're  three  beastly  scabs!"  was  the 
instant  retort  of  the  democracy,  and  they 
went  out  amid  execrations. 

This  is  piffling,"  said  McTurk.  "  Tret's 
get  our  sallies,  and  go  and  shoot  bunnies." 

Three  saloon- 
pistols,  with  a 
supply  of  bul- 
leted  breech- 
caps,  were 
stored  in 
Stalky's  trunk, 
and  this  trunk 
was  in  their  dor- 
mitory,  and 
their  dormitory 
was  a  three-bed 
attic  one,  open- 
ing out  of  a  ten- 
bed  establish- 
ment, which,  in 
torn,  communi- 
cated with  the 

^reat  range  of 

dormitories  that 

ran  practically 

from  one  end  of 

the  College  to 

the  other.  Ma- 

crea's  house  lay 

next  to  l*rout's, 

King'a  next  to 

Macrea's,  and 

Hartopp's  be- 
yond that  again. 

Carefully  locke<l 

doors  divided 

house  from 

house,  but  each 

fcwwe,  in  its  in- 
ternal arrange- 

menta— the  College  had  been  originally  a  ter- 
race of  twelve  large  houses — was  a  replica 
of  the  next,  one  straight  roof  covering  all. 

They  found  Stalky's  bed  drawn  out  from 
the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  dormer  window, 
and  the  latter  end  of  Richards  protruding 


from  a  two-foot-square  cupboard  in  the 
wall. 

*'  What's  all  this  ?    I've  never  noticed  it 
before.    What  are  you  tryin'  to  do,  Fatty  ? ' ' 
"  Fillin'  basins.  Muster  Corkran,"  Hich- 
ards's   voice   was    hollow    and  muffled. 
"  They've  been  savin'  me  trouble.  Yiss." 

"Looks  like  it."  said  McTurk.  "Hi! 
You'll  stick  if  you  don't  take  care." 
Richards  backed  puffing. 
"  I  can't  rache  un.    Yiss,  't  ess  a  turn- 
cock. Muster  McTurk.    They've  took  an* 
runned  all  the  watter-pipes  a  storey  higher  in 
the  houses— runne<l  'em  all  along  under  the 
'ang  of  the  heaves,  like.    Runned  'em  in  last 
holidays,    /can't  reach  the  turncock." 
'*  Let  me  try,  then,"  said  Stalky,  diving 

into  the  aper- 
ture. 

"Slip  'ee  to 
the  left,  then, 
Muster  C'orkran. 
Slip  'ee  to  the 
left,  an'  feel  in 
the  dark." 

To  the  left 
Stalky  wriggled, 
and  saw  a  long 
line  of  lead-pipe 
disappearing  up 
a  triangular  tun- 
nel, whose  roof 
was  the  rafters 
and  boarding  of 
the  college  roof, 
whose  floor  was 
sharp  -  edged 
joists,  and 
whose  side  was 
the  rough  stud- 
ding of  the  lath 
and  plaster  wall 
under  the  dor- 
mer. 

"Rummy 
show.  How  far 
does  it  go  ?  " 

"Right  along. 
Muster  Corkran 
-right  along 
from  end  to  end. 
Her  runs  under 
the  'ang  of  the 
heaves.  Have  *ee  rached  the  stopcock  yet  ? 
Mr.  King  got  un  i)ut  in  to  save  us  carryin' 
watter  from  downstairs  to  fill  the  basins. 
No  place  for  a  lusty  man  like  old  Richards. 
I'm  tu  thickahout  to  go  ferretin'.  Thank 
'ee.  Muster  Corkran." 


J 


"  ll'n  a  ml,  kg  Jorr  :   You  plug /Irrt.' 
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The  water  squirted  tlirouifh  the  tap  just 
inside  the  cupboard,  and,  havinj?  filled  the 
basins,  the  grateful  Hicbards  wuddled  away. 
^  The  boys  sat  round-eyed  on  their  beds  oon- 
udering  the  possibilities  of  this  trove.  Two 
floors  below  them  they  cmild  hear  the  lium 
of  the  angiy  house ;  for  nothing  is  so  still  as 
a  dormitory  in  mid-afternoon  of  a  midsummer 
term. 

"  It  has  been  papered  over  till  now." 
McTurk  examined  the  little  door.  **  If  we'd 
only  known  before!'* 

**  I  vote  we  go  down  and  explore.  No  one 
-mW  come  up  this  time  o'  day.  We  needn't 
keep  eavi.'* 

They  crawled  in.  Stalls  leading,  drew  the 
door  behind  them,  and  on  all  fours  embarked 
on  a  dark  and  dirty  road  full  of  plaster,  odd 
shavings,  and  all  the  raffle  that  builders  leave 
in  the  waste  room  of  a  house.  The  passage 
was  perhaps  three  feet  wide,  and,  except  for 
the  straggling  light  roond  the  edges  of  the 
cupboards  (there  was  one  to  each  dormer), 
almost  pitchy  dark. 

''Here*s  Hacrea's  house,"  said  Stalky, 
his  eye  at  the  crack  of  the  third  cupboard. 
**I  can  see  Barnes's  name  on  his  trunk. 
Don't  make  such  a  row,  Beetle  I  We  can  get 
right  to  the  end  of  the  Coll.  Come  on !  .  .  . 
We're  in  King's  house  now — I  can  see  a  bit 
of  Rattray's  trunk.  How  these  beastly  boards 
hurt  one's  knees  I"  They  heard  his  nails 
scraping  on  plaster. 

"That's  the  ceiling  below.  Look  ont! 
If  we  amashrri  thnt  the  pla.st«r  'ud  fall  down 
in  the  lower  dormitory,"  said  Beetle. 

"Let's,"  from  McTurk. 

"  An'  be  collared  first  thing  ?  Not  mnch. 
Why,  I  can  shove  my  hand  evw  so  far  np 
between  these  boards." 

Stalky  thrust  an  arm  to  the  elbow  between 
the  joists. 

"  No  good  stayin'  here.   I  vote  we  go 

back  and  talk  it  over.  It's  a  crummy  place. 
Must  say  I'm  grateful  to  King  for  his  water- 
works.** 

They  crawled  out,  brushed  one  another 

clean,  slid  the  saloon-pistols  down  a  trouser- 
leg,  and  hurried  forth  to  a  deep  and  solitary 
Devonshire  lane  in  whose  flanks  a  boy  might 
sometimes  slay  a  young  rabbit.  They  threw 
themselves  down  under  the  rank  elder  bushes, 
and  boft'i'i  to  think  aloud. 

**  You  know,"  said  iSLalky  at  last,  sighting 
at  a  distant  sparrow,  **  we  coold  hide  our 
salliea  in  there  like  anything." 

**Huh!"  Beetle  snorted,  choked,  and 
gurgled.  He  had  been  silent  since  they  left 
the  dormitory.  "  Did  you  ever  read  a  book 


called  '  The  History  of  a  House'  or  some- 
thing ?  I  got  it  out  of  the  library  the  other 
day.  A  tYench  woman  wrote  it— Violet 
somebody.  But  it's  translated,  you  know: 
and  it's  very  interestin'.  Tells  yon  how  a 
house  is  built." 

"  Well,  if  you're  in  a  sweat  to  find  out 
that,  you  can  go  down  to  the  new  cottages 
they're  building  for  the  coastguard." 

"My  Hat!  I  \Hill."  He  felt  in  his  pock- 
ets.   "  Give  me  tuppence,  some  one." 

"  Kut!  Stay  here,  and  don't  mess  about 
in  the  sun." 

"  Gi'  me  tuppence." 

"  I  say,  Beetle,  you  aren't  stuffy  alKmt 
anything,  are  you  ? ' '  said  McTurk,  handing 
wer  the  coppers.  His  tone  was  serious,  for 
though  Stalky  often,  and  McTurk  occasion- 
ally, manoeuvered  on  his  o^^•n  account,  Beetle 
had  never  been  known  to  do  so  in  ail  the  his- 
tory of  the  confederacy. 

"  No,  I'm  not.   I'm  thinking." 

"Well,  we'll  come,  too,"  said  StaUgr, 
with  a  general's  suspicion  of  his  aides. 

'*  Don't  want  you." 

*'  Oh,  leave  him  alone.    He's  been  taken 

worse  ^^^th  a  poem,"  said  McTurk.  "  He'll 
go  burbling  down  to  the  Pebbleridge  and 
spit  it  all  up  in  the  study  when  he  comes 
back." 

"  Then  what  did  he  want  with  the  tup- 
j)ence.  Turkey  ?  He's  gettin'  too  beastly  in- 
dependent. Hi!  There's  a  bunny.  No,  it 
ain't.   It's  a  cat,  by  Jovel  Yon  ping  first." 

Twenty  minutes  later  a  boy  vnth  a  straw 
hat  at  the  back  of  his  head,  and  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  was  staring  at  workmen  as  they 
moved  about  a  half-ftiished  cottage.  Be 
produced  some  ferocious  tobacco,  and  was 
passed  from  the  forecourt  into  the  interior, 
where  he  asked  many  questions. 

"  Well,  let's  have  your  beastly  epic,"  slid 
Turkey,  as  they  burst  into  the  study,  to  find 
Beetle  deep  in  Viollet-le-Duc  and  somedrsv- 
ings.   "  We've  had  no  end  of  a  lark." 

"Epic?  Whatepic7  I've  been  down  to 
the  coastguard." 

' '  Xo  epic  ?  Then  we  will  slay  you,  0 
Beetle,"  said  Stalky,  moving  to  the  attack. 
"  You've  got  som'ething  up  your  sleeve,  / 
know,  when  you  talk  in  that  tone!" 

*'  Your  Uncle  Beetle  " — with  an  attempt 
to  imitate  Stalky's  war- voice — "  is  a  grwt 
man." 

*'0h,  no;  he  jolly  well  ian't  anything 
of  the  kind  You  deceive  yoonelf,  Beetle. 
Scrag  him,  Turkey! " 

"  A  great  man,"  Beetle  gurgled  from  tl» 
floor.  '*  yov  are  futile— look  out  for 
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tie! — futile  burblers.    I  am  the  great  man.  notion  when  you  went  away!   Turkey  said 
I  gloat.    Ouch!    Hear  me! "  it  was  a  poem." 

"Beetle,  de-ah" — Stalky  dropped  unre-      "I've  found  out  how  houses  are  built, 
servedly  on  Beetle's  chest — "  we  love  you,  Le*  me  get  up.    The  floor-joists  of  one  room 
an'  you're  a  poet.    If  I  ever  said  you  were  are  the  ceiling-joists  of  the  room  below." 
a  doggaroo,  I  apologize;  but  you  know  as      "  Don't  be  so  filthy  technical." 

"Well,  the 
man  told  me. 
The  floor  is  laid 
on  top  of  those 
joists — those 
boards  on  edge 
that  we  crawled 
over— but  the 
floor  stops  at  a 
partition.  Well, 
if  you  get  be- 
hind a  partition, 
same  as  you  did 
in  the  attic, 
don't  you  see 
that  you  can 
shove  anything 
you  please  under 
the  floor  be- 
tween the  floor- 
boards and  the 
lath  and  plaster 
of  the  ceiling 
below  ?  Look 
here .  I've 
drawn  it." 

He  produced 
a  rude  sketch, 
sufficient  to  en- 
lighten the  al- 
lies. There  is 
no  part  of  the 
modem  school 
curriculum  that 
deals  with  ar- 
chitecture, and 
none  of  them 
had  yet  reflected 
whether  floors 
and  ceilings 
were  hollow  or 
solid.  Outside 
his  own  imme- 
diate interests 

-Prout'tjutiionkurUdttumtlvftutotluitar."     the     boy    is  aS 

ignorant  as  the 

well  as  we  do  that  you  can't  do  anything  by  savage  he  so  admires;  but  he  has  also  the 

yourself  without  mucking  it."  savage's  resource. 

"  I've  got  a  notion."  "I  see,"  said  Stalky.    "I  shoved  my 

"  And  you'll  spoil  the  whole  show  if  you  hand  there.    An'  then  ?" 

don't  tell  your  Uncle  Stalky.    Cough  it  up,  "An'  then  .  .  .    They've  been  calling 

ducky,  and  we'll  see  what  we  can  do.    No-  us  stinkers,  you  know.    We  might  shove 

tion,  you  fat  impostor — I  knew  you  had  a  somethin'  under— sulphur,  or  something  that 
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stunk  pretty  bad— an'  stink  'em  uut.  I 
know  it  can  be  done  somehow."  Beetle's 
ey(>5^  t  limed  to  Stalky  handling  tlie  dia- 

"Stinks?"  said  Stalky  interrogatively. 
Then  his  face  became  InminouB  with  delight. 

**  By  gum!  I've  got  it.  Horrid  stinks !  Tur- 
key! "  He  leapi'd  at  the  Irishman.  "  This 
afternoon— just  after  Beetle  went  away! 
<8Ke'«  the  ▼try  thing  f 

"Come  to  my  arms,  my  beamish  boy," 
caroled  McTiirk,  and  they  fell  into  i-ach 
other's  arms  dancing.  *'  Uh,  frabjous  day! 
Calloo,  callay!  SheiriU!  ShewiU!" 

"  Hold  on/'  aaid  Beetle.  "  I  don*t  im- 
derstanfl  " 

"  Dear  man!  It  shall,  though.  Oh,  Artie, 
my  pure-souled  youth,  let  us  tell  our  darling 
Reggie  about  Pestiferous  Stinkadores." 

"  Not  until  after  call-over.    Come  on!  " 

"I  say,"  said  ( Irrin,"  stifflv,  ;fs  they  fell 
into  their  places  along  the  vfniis  ui  the  gym- 
nasiom.  *'  The  honae  are  goin'  to  hold  an- 
other meeting." 

"  Hold  away,  then."  Stalky 's  mind  wa« 
elsewhere. 

"  It's  about  you  three  this  time." 
All  right,  give  *em  my  lore  .  .  .  Here, 
tir,**  and  he  tore  down  the  corridor. 

Gambohng  like  kids  at  piay«  with  bounds 
and  rideatarts,  with  caperinga  and  curvet- 
ings,  they  led  the  almost  bursting  Beetle  to 
the  rabbit-lane,  and  from  under  a  pile  of 
atones  drew  forth  the  new-slain  corpse  of  a 
cat.  Then  did  Beetle  see  the  inner  meaning 
of  what  had  gone  before,  and  lifted  uj)  his 
voice  in  thank.sjxivinfi  for  that  the  world  held 
warriors  so  wise  as  Stalky  and  McTurk. 

"Well-nourished  old  lady,  ain't  she?** 
said  Stalky.  **  How  long  d'you  suppose  it'll 
take  her  to  get  a  bit  whiff  in  a  confined 
space  ? ' ' 

"Bit  whilf!  What  a  coarse  brute  you 
are!"  aaid  McTmrk.  "Can't  a  poor  pns^ 
cat  get  under  King's  dormiton'-floor  to  die 
without  your  pursoin'  her  with  your  foul  in- 
nuendoes ?" 

"  What  did  she  die  nnder  the  floor  for  ?  " 
said  Beetle,  looking  to  the  future. 

"Oh,  they  won't  worry  about  that  when 
they  find  her,"  said  Stalky. 

**  A  cat  may  look  at  a  king."  McTurk 
rolled  down  the  bank  at  his  own  jest. 
"  IHissy,  you  don't  know  Imw  useful  you're 
goin'  to  be  to  three  pure-souled,  high-minded 
boys." 

**  They'll  have  to  take  up  the  floor  for  her, 
.«iame  as  they  did  in  Number  Nine  when  the 
rat  croaked.   Big  medicine— heap  big  medi- 
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cine!    Phew!    Oh,  l^rd,  I  wiijh  I  could  sstop 
laughin',"  said  Beetle. 

"Stinks!  Hi,  stinks!  Clammy  ones!" 
McTurk  croaked  as  he  regained  bis  place. 

And  " — the  exquisite  humor  of  it  brought 
them  eliding  down  together  in  a  tangle— 
"  it's  all  for  the  honor  of  the  house,  too!" 

"An'  they're  holdin*  another  meetin'— 
on  us,"  Stalky  panted,  his  knees  in  the  ditch 
and  his  foes  in  the  long  grass.  "  W^,  let's 
get  the  bullet  out  of  her  and  burn.  up.  The 
sooner  she's  bedded  out  tht  }>etter." 

lietween  them  they  did  some  grisly  work 
with  a  penknife;  between  them  (A  net 
who  buttoned  her  to  his  bosom)  they  todc  up 
the  corpse  and  hastened  back,  Stalky  arrang' 
ing  their  plan  of  action  at  the  full  trot. 

The  afternoon  sun,  lying  in  broad  patches 
on  the  bed-ruga,  saw  three  boys  and  an  um- 
brella disappear  into  a  dorniitor>'  wall.  In 
five  minutes  they  emerjjed,  bnish«wi  them- 
selves all  over,  washed  thuir  hands,  combed 
their  hair,  and  descended. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  .'^hoved  her  far  enough 
under  ?  "  said  McTurk  suddenly. 

"  Hang  it,  man,  I  shoved  her  the  full 
length  of  my  arm  and  Beetle's  brolly.  Tbat 
must  be  alwnt  six  feet.  She's  bung  in  the 
middle  of  Kinp's  big  upper  ten-bedder.  Eh- 
gible  central  situation,  /  call  it.  She'll  stink 
out  his  chape,  and  Hartopp'a  and  Ifacrea's^ 
when  she  really  begins  to  fume.  I  swear 
your  Tncle  Stalky  is  a  f^eat  man.  Do  yOQ 
realize  what  a  great  man  he  is,  Beetle  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  had  the  notion  first,  hadn't  I, 
only  " 

"  You  couldn't  do  it  without  your  Unde 
Stalky,  could  you  ?  " 

**  They've  been  calling  us  stinkers  for  a 
week  now, ' '  said  MoToik.  ' '  Oh,  wonH  they 
catch  it!  ' 

"Stinker!   Yah!  Stink-ahl"  rang  down 
the  corridor. 

"  And  she's  there,"  said  Stalky,  a  hand 
on  either  boy's  shoulder.  "  She  is  -there, 
{jettin'  ready  to  surprise  'em.  Presently 
she'll  begin  to  whisper  to  'em  in  their 
dreams.  Then  she'll  whiff.  Golly,  how 
she'll  whiff!  Oblige  me  by  thinkin' of  it  for 
two  minutes." 

They  went  to  their  study  in  more  or  less 
of  silence.  There  they  began  to  laugh- 
laugh  as  only  boys  can.  They  laughed  with 
their  foreheads  on  the  table.'^,  or  on  thn  floor, 
laughed  at  length  curled  over  the  hacks  of 
chairs  or  clinging  to  a  book-shelf,  laughed 
themselves  limp. 

And  in  the  middle  of  it  Orrin  entered  as 
behalf  of  the  house. 
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"Don't  mind  us,  Orrin;  sit  down.  You 
don't  know  how  we  respect  and  admire  you. 
There's  something  about  your  pure,  high, 
young  forehead,  full  of  the  dreams  of  inno- 
cent boyhood,  that's  no  end  fetching.  It  is, 
indeed." 

"  The  house  sent  me  in  to  give  you  this." 
He  laid  a  folded  sheet  of  paper  on  the  table 
and  retired  with  an  awful  front,  pursued 
down  the  staircase  by  renewed  peals  of  hys- 
terical mirth. 

"It's  the  resolution!  Oh,  read  it,  some 
one.  I'm  too  silly  sick  with  laughin'  to 
see,"  said  Heetle. 

Stalky  jerked  it  open  with  a  precautionary 
sniff. 

"Phew!  Phew!  Listen.  '  The  hnute 
notices  witA  jniin  and  contempt  the  attitude  (f 
indiference  ^ —hovi  many  f's  in  indifference, 
Beetle?" 

"  Two  for  choice." 

"  Only  one  here-  'adopted  by  the  occupants 
<f  Number  Piiie  Study  in  relation  to  the  inxultut 
offered  to  Mr.  Prout'g  houxc  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing in  Number  Twelve  Form-room,  and  the 
hmuie  hereby  pass  a  vote  (f  censure  on  the 
said  study.'    That's  all." 

"  And  she  bled  all  down  my 
shirt,  too!  "  said  Beetle. 

"  An'  I'm  catty  all  over," 
said  McTurk,  "  though  I  washed 
twice." 

"  An'  I  nearly  broke  lieetle's 
brolly  plantin'  her  where  she 
would  blossom  I  " 

The  situation  was  beyond 
speech,  but  not  laughter.  There 
was  some  attempt  that  night  to 
demonstrate  against  the  three 
in  their  dormitory ;  so  they  came 
forth. 

"  You  see,"  Beetle  began 
suavely,  "  the  trouble  with  you 
is  that  you're  a  set  of  unthink- 
in'  asses.  You've  no  more 
brains  than  apidgers.  We've 
told  you  that  heaps  of  times, 
haven't  we  ?  " 

"  We'll  give  all  three  of  you 
a  dormitory  lickin'.  Y'ou  always 
jaw  at  us  as  if  you  were  pre- 
fects," cried  one. 

"Oh,  no,  you  won't,"  .said 
Stalky,  "  because  you  know  that 
if  you  did  you'd  get  the  worst  of 
it  sooner  or  later,  H  e  aren't  in 
any  hurry.  We  can  afford  to 
wait  for  our  little  revenges. 
You've  made  howlin*  asses  of 


yourselves,  and  just  as  soon  as  King  gets 
hold  of  your  precious  resolutions  to-morrow 
you'll  find  that  out.  If  you  aren't  sick  an' 
sorry  by  to-morrow  night,  I'll — I'll  eat  my 
hat." 

But  or  ever  the  dinner-bell  rang  next  day 
Prout's  were  sadly  aware  of  their  error. 
King  received  stray  members  of  the  house 
with  an  exaggerated  attitude  of  fear.  Did 
they  purjwse  to  cause  him  to  be  dismissed 
from  the  College  by  unanimous  resolution  ? 
What  were  their  views  concerning  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  school,  that  he  might  hasten 
to  give  effect  to  them  ?  He  would  not  offend 
them  for  worlds;  but  he  feared — he  sadly 
feared — that  his  own  hou.se,  who  did  not 
pass  resolutions  (but  washed),  might  some- 
what deride. 

King  was  a  happy  man,  and  his  house, 
basking  in  the  favor  of  his  smile,  made  that 
afternoon  a  long  penance  to  the  misled 
lYout's.  And  Prout  himself,  with  a  dull  and 
lowering  visage,  tried  to  think  out  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  it  all,  only  plunging  deeper 
into  bewilderment.  Why  should  his  house 
be  called  "Stinkers"?  Truly,  it  was  a 
small  thing,  but  he  had  been  trained  to  be- 


and  lift  King  lajind  it: 
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lieve  that  BtrawB  show  which  w&jr  the  wind 

blow.-?.  ;in<l  that  there  is  no  smoke  without 
fire.  He  approached  King  in  common-room 
with  a  sense  of  injtntice,  but  King  was 
pleased  to  be  full  of  airy  persiflage  that  tide, 
and  briUiantly  danced  dialectical  rinca  round 
Prout. 

"  Now/'  said  Stalky  at  bedtime,  maldng 

pilgrimap^o  through  the  dormitorios  before 
the  prefects  came  up,  "  now  what  have  you 
got  to  say  for  yourselves  ?  Foster,  Carton, 
Finch,  Longbridge,  Marlin,  Brett !  1  heard 
you  chaps  catchin'  it  from  Kin«^  he  made 
hay  of  you — an'  all  you  could  do  was  to  wrig- 
gle an'  grin  an'  say* '  Yes,  air/  an'  '  No, 
sir,'  an*  '0.  sir,'  an'  'Please.  sJr'I  Yoll 
an'  your  resolution !    Urhl " 

"Oh,  shut  up,  Stalky." 

**  Not  a  bit  of  it.  You're  a  gandy  tot  of 
resolntionint^^.  you  are!  You've  made  a 
sweet  mess  of  it.  Perhaj^  you'll  have  the 
decency  to  leave  ns  alone  in  futnre." 

Here  the  house  grew  anjrn',  and  in  many 
yoicee  pointed  out  how  this  blunder  would 
new  have  come  to  pass  if  Number  Five 
study  had  helped  them  from  the  first. 

"  Hut  you  chaps  are  so  beastly  conceitwl, 
an'  —  an'  you  swaggered  into  the  meetin'  a.s 
if  we  were  a  lot  of  idiots/'  growled  Orrin 
of  the  resolution. 

**  That's  precisely  what  you  are.  That's 
what  we've  been  tryin'  to  hammer  into  your 
thick  heads  all  this  time/'  said  Stalky. 
'*  Never  mind,  we'll  fnrf^ve  you.  Cheer  up. 
Y'ou  can't  htdp  bein'  asses,  you  know/'  and, 
the  enemy's  flank  deftly  turned.  Stalky 

hopped  into  bed. 

That  night  was  the  tirst  of  sorrow  among 
the  jubilant  King's.  By  some  accident  of 

underfloor  drafts  the  cat  did  not  vex  the 
dormitory  beneath  which  she  lay.  but  the 
next  one  to  the  right;  stealing  on  the  air 
ratii«r  aa  a  pale-bloe  sensation  than  as  any 
poignant  offense.  But  the  mere  adutnbra- 
tion  of  an  odor  is  enough  for  the  sensitive 
nose  and  clean  tongue  of  youth.  Decency 
demands  that  we  draw  several  carbolized 
sheets  over  what  the  dormitory  said  to  Mr. 
King  and  what  Mr.  King  replied.  He  was 
genuinely  proud  of  bis  house  and  fastidious 
in  all  that  concerned  their  well-being.  He 
came;  he  snitfed;  he  said  things.  Next 
morning  a  l>oy  in  that  dormitory  confided  to 
his  liosoni  friend,  a  fag  of  Macrea's,  that 
there  was  trouble  in  their  midst  which  King 
would  fain  keep  secret.  Rut  the  Macrea's 
boy  had  also  a  bosom  friend  in  I*rout'.s,  a 
shoek-iieadi'd  fn;x  of  ni;ili;_'-iinnt  dispo.sition, 
and  when  he  wormed  out  the  secret,  he  told 


— ^told  it  in  a  high-pitched  treble  that  rang 

along  the  corridor  like  a  bat's  s(iueak. 

"  An' — an'  they've  been  calling  us '  stink- 
OTS*  all  this  week.  Why,  Harland  minor 
says  they  simply  can't  sleep  in  hia  dormitoiy 
for  the  stink.    Come  on !  " 

"  With  one  shout  and  with  one  cry " 
Proofs  juniors  hurled  themselves  into  the 
war,  and  through  the  "quarter"  between 
first  and  second  lesson  some  ti  f  t  v  t  w  el  ve-year- 
olds  were  embroiled  on  the  gravel  outside 
King's  windows  to  a  tune  whose  kit-motif 
was  the  word  **  stinker." 

"Hark  to  the  minute-^n  at  sea ! "  said 
Stalky.  They  were  in  their  study  collecting 
lx>oks  for  second  lesson.  Latin,  ^\ith  King. 
"  I  thought  his  azure  brow  was  a  bit  cloudy 
at  prayers.    *  She  is  comin',  sister  Mary. 

She  is  '  " 

"If  they  make  such  a  row  now,  what  will 
they  do  when  she  really  begins  to  look  up  an' 
take  notice?" 

"  Well,  no  vuln:ar  repartee.  Beetle.  All 
we  want  is  to  keep  out  of  this  row  like  gen- 
tlemen/' 

"  *  "Rs  but  a  little  faded  flower.'  Where's 
my  Horace  ?  l^ook  here,  [  don't  understand 
what  she  means  by  stinkin'  out  Rattray's 
dormitory  first.  We  holed  in  under  White's, 
didn't  we  ? "  said  McTurk,  with  a  wrinkled 
brow. 

"Skittish  little  thing.    She's  rompin' 

about  all  over  the  place,  I  suppose." 

"My  Aunt!  King'll  be  a  cheerful  cus- 
tomer at  second  lesson.  I  haven't  prepared 
my  Horace  one  little  bit,  either,"  a^  Bee- 
tle.   "Com.- on!" 

They  were  outside  the  fomi>room  door 
now.  It  was  within  five  minutes  of  the  bell, 
and  King  might  arrive  at  any  moment. 

Turkey  elbowed  into  a  cohort  of  scuflJing 
lags,  cut  out  Thornton  tertius  (he  that  had 
been  Ilarland's  bosom  firiend),  aaH  bade  him 
tell  his  tale. 

It  was  a  simple  one,  interrupted  by  tears. 
Bfany  of  King's  house  had  already  battled 
him  for  libel. 

"  Oh.  it's  nothtn*r."  McTurk  cried.  "  He 
says  that  King's  house  stinks.  That's 
all." 

"Stale!"  Stalky  shouted.  "  We  knew 
that  years  ago,  only  we  didn't  choose  to  run 
about  shoutm' '  stmker.'   We've  got  some 

manners,  if  they  haven't.    Catch  a  fag, 

Turkey,  and  make  sure  of  it." 

Turkey  \s  long  arm  close*!  on  a  hurried  and 
anxious  ornament  of  the  lowtf  8e<X)nd. 

"rill,  McTurk,  please  let  me  go.  1  don't 
stink  -  1  swear  1  don't! " 
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' '  Guilty  conscience ! ' '  cried  Beetle.  "Who 
said  you  did?" 

"What  d'you  make  of  it?"  Stalky 
punted  the  small  boy  into  Beetle's  arms. 

"Snf!  Snf!  He  does,  though.  I  think 
it's  leprosy— or  thniah.  P'rapA  it's  botli. 
Take  it  away." 

"Indeed,  Master  Beetle  "—King  gener- 
ally came  to  tho  iioiise-door  for  a  minate  or 
two  as  the  hcW  rang—"  we  are  vastly  in- 
debted to  you  for  your  diagnosis,  which  seems 
to  reflect  almoet  as  much  credit  on  the  nat- 
ural unwholesomeneas  of  your  mind  as  it  does 
upon  your  pitiful  ignorance  of  the  diseases 
of  which  you  discourse  so  glibly.  We  will, 
however,  test  your  knowledge  in  other  direc- 
tions." 

That  was  a  merry  It'sson,  hut,  in  his  haste 
to  scarify  Beetle,  King  clean  neglected  to 
give  him  an  imposition,  and  since  at  the  same 
time  he  supplied  him  with  many  priceless  ad- 
jectives for  later  use.  Beetle  was  well  con- 
tent, and  applied  himself  most  seriously 
throughout  third  lesson  (algebra  vnth  little 
Hartopp)  to  composing  a  poem  entitled ' '  The 
Lazar-house." 

After  dinner  King  took  lua  house  to  bathe 
off  the  Pebbleridge.  It  was  an  old  promise ; 
but  he  wished  he  could  have  evaded  it,  for  all 
Prout's  lined  up  by  the  fives-court  and  cheered 
with  intention.  In  his  absence  not  less  than 
half  the  school  invaded  the  infected  dormi- 
tory to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  The 
eat  had  gained  in  the  last  twelve  hours,  but 
a  battlefield  of  the  fifth  day  could  not  have 
heen  so  flamboyant  as  the  spies  reported. 

"  My  word,  she  U  doin'  herself  proud," 
said  i^talky.  "  Did  you  ever  smell  anything: 
like  it  ?  Ah,  an'  she  isn't  under  White's 
dormitory  at  all  yet," 

"  But  she  will  be.  Give  her  time,"  said 
Beetle.  "  She'll  twine  like  a  giddy  honey- 
suckle. What  howlin'  Lazarites  they  are! 
No  house  is  justified  in  niakin'  itself  a  strach 
in  the  nostrils  of  dccont  " 

' '  Hi^h-minded,  pure-souled  boys.  Lfo  you 
bom  witii  ronorse  and  regret  ?  '*  said  Hc- 
TuHc,  as  they  hastened  to  meet  the  house 
coming  up  from  the  sea.  King  had  deserted 
it,  so  speech  was  unfettered.  Round  its 
front  played  a  crowd  of  skirmishers— all 
houses  mixed  flyin<;.  reforming,  shrieking 
insults.  On  its  tortured  Hank  marched  the 
Hoplites,  semors  hurlinir  jests  one  after  an> 
other — simple  and  primitive  jests  of  the 
Stone  Age.  To  these  the  three  added  them- 
selves, dispassionately,  with  an  air  of  alouf- 
nesB,  almost  sadly. 

"And  they  look  ail  right,  too,"  said 


Stalky.  "  It  can't  be  Rattray,  can  it  ?  Itat- 
tray?" 
No  answer. 

"  Rattray,  dear  ?  He  seems  stuify  about 
something  or  other.  Look  here,  old  man, 
we  don't  bear  any  malice  about  your  sending 
that  soap  to  us  last  week,  do  w  e  ?  Be  cheer- 
ful. Hat.  You  can  live  this  down  all  right. 
I  dare  say  it^s  only  a  few  fags.  Your  house 
is  so  beastly  slack,  though." 

"  You  aren't  going  back  to  the  bouse,  are 
you?"  said  McTurk.  The  victims  desired 
nothing  better.  "  You've  simply  no  concep* 
tion  of  the  reek  up  there.  Of  course,  frouz- 
in'  as  you  do,  you  wouldn't  notice  it;  but, 
after  this  nice  wash  and  the  clean,  fresh  air, 
evenyo?/''/  he  upset.  Much  better  {  nn;  on 
the  Burrows.  We'll  get  you  some  straw. 
Shall  we?" 

The  house  hurried  in  to  the  tune  of  "  John 
I^rown's  body,"  sung  by  loving  school-mates, 
and  barricaded  themselves  into  their  form- 
room.  Straightway  Stalky  chalked  a  large 
cross,  with  "Lord,  have  mercy  upon  ue," 
on  the  door,  and  left  King  to  find  it. 

The  wind  diifted  tiiat  night  and  wafted  a 
carrion-redc  into  Uacrea'a  dormitories;  so 
that  boya  in  nightgowns  pounded  on  the 
locked  door  between  the  houses,  entreating 
King's  to  wash.  Number  Five  Study  went 
to  second  lesson  with  not  more  than  half  a 
pound  of  camphor  apiece  in  their  clothing ; 
and  King,  too  wary  to  ask  for  explanations, 
gibbered  awhile  and  hurled  them  forth.  So 
TV'etle  finished  yet  another  poem  at  peace  m 
the  study. 

'  *  They're  usin'  carbolic  now.  Malpas  told 
me,"  said  Statlgr.  **King  thinks  it's  the 
drains," 

''She'll  need  a  lot  o'  carboUc,"  said 

McTurk.  "  No  harm  tryin',  I  snppoae.  It 
keeps  King  out  of  mischief." 

"  1  swear  I  thought  he  waji  goin'  to  kill 
me  when  I  sniffed  just  now.  He  didn' t  mind 
y^urton  major  sniffiii'  at  me  the  otlier  day, 
though.  He  never  stopped  Alexander  howl- 
in'  *  Stinker ! '  into  our  form-rooms  before — 
before  we  doctored  *em.  He  just  grinned," 
said  Stalky.  "  What  was  he  froUiing  over 
you  for,  Beetle  ?  " 

"  Aha!  That  was  my  subtle  jape.  I  had 
liim  on  toast.  You  know  he  always  jaws 
about  the  learned  Lepsius." 

"  *  Who  at  the  age  of  four  *—1hat  chap  ?  " 
said  McTurk. 

"  Yes.  Whenever  he  hears  I've  witten 
a  poem.  Well,  just  as  I  was  sittin'  down, 
I  whispered,  *  How  is  our  learnetl  Lepsius  ? ' 
to  Burton  major.  Old  Butt  grinned  like  an 
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owl.  //f  didn't  know  what  I  was  dnvin'  at;  usual  ally,  "  the  blame,  if  there  be  any,  rests 

hut  Kin^  jolly  veil  did.  That  wa«  really  with  yuu,  Kin^.  You  can't  hol'd  them  re- 
why  he  hove  us  out.  Ain't  you  grateful  ?  sponsible  for  the— you  prefer  the  good  old 
Now  shut  tip.  I'm  goin'  to  write  the  '  Bal-  Anglo-Saxon,  T  believe— stink  in  your  house. 
Ifid  of  th«  Lourned  Ijepsiuit.'  "  My  boys  arc  complaining  of  it  now." 

'*  K«"<'jt  cl«ar  of  anythin^j  coarse,  thi-n,"      "  What  can  you  expect  ?    You  know  what 

wiid  kSliilky.    *'  1  shouldii'l  likt*  to  be  cuartje  boyb  are.    Naturally  they  take  advantage  of 

on  thlH  happy  occasion."  what  to  them  is  a  heaven-sent  0]iiHirtunity, ' ' 

••Not  for  woorMw.    What  rhymes  to  said  little  llartopp.    "  What  u  the  taxable 

'  titench(!H,'  some  one  ?"  in  your  dormitories^  King  ?** 

In  common-room  at  lunch  King  diHcoursed     lb'.  King  explained  that  as  he  Imd  made 

acridly  t«)  Trout  of  lM)y«  with  prurient  minds,  it  the  one  rule  of  his  life  never  to  interfere 

who  porvert«'d  their  few  and  baleful  talents  with  another  man's  house,  so  he  expected 

to  HHp  discipline  and  corrupt  their  equals,  to  not  to  be  too  patently  interfered  with.  They 

dnal  in  foul  imagery  and  destroy  reverence,  might  Ihj  interested  to  l«ffn — here  the  cha|H 

"  \'\\\  yon  iliilu't  seem  to  consider  this  lain  heave<l  a  weary  sip^h    t^  it  In  had  taken 

when  your  house  called  us   ah   stinkeru.  all  step^  that,  in  his  poor  judgment,  would 

If  you  liadn't  assured  me  that  yon  never  in-  meet  the  needs  of  the  case.  Nay.  fordier, 

tvrfere  with  another  man's  hou.He,  1  shouM  he  had  himself  expended,  with  no  thought  of 

almost  Udieve  that  it  w  is  a  few  casual  rc-  reimlnirsement,  sums,  the  amount  of  which 

marks  of  yours  lliat  started  all  this  non-  he  uould  not  specify,  on  disinfectants.  This 

sense."  he  had  done  because  he  knew  by  bitter — hy 

IV\n>t  li  ui  rndurtHl  much*  for  King  always  most  l  itter    experience  that  the  manage- 

titok  his  tomiKT  to  meals.  ment  of  the  college  was  slack,  dilatory,  and 

**  You  spoki»  to  lieetle  yourself,  didn't  inefficient.   He  mifrht  even  add  idmost  as 

vou Something:  alnnit  not  luithing.  and  slack  as  tl;*- administration  of  certain  houses 

Wing  a  water- funk."  the  school  chaplain  which  now  thought  tit  to  sit  in  judgment  on 

mt  in.    "  1  was  scoring  in  the  p:i\ilion  that  his  actions.    With  a  short  summary  of  his 


put 
day 


scholasti.-  c;ireer.  and  a|»rfeM  of  his  qualifl- 

"1  may  have   jestingly.    I  nvdly  don't  cations,  iiu  lmiinu' his  degrees,  he  withdrew, 

{inHetMi  to  reuH»mlH«r  every  r%>mark  I  let  fall  sluniniiag  the  door, 

among  small  boys:  and  full  well  I  know  the  Heigho!'*  said  the  chi^laiB.  "  Oars  is 

K»t'tlo  hits  no  feelings  to  U>  hurt."  a  dw;irtinglife    a  l»elittling  life,  my  brethren. 

**  M;»y  Ih»;  but  he.  or  they    it  comes  to  itod  help  all  schoolmasters!    They  need  it." 

thes;vme  thing    have  the  fiend's  own  knack  **  1  don't  Iflte  the  boys,  1  own"  -  Prout 

of  diiieovvring  a  noan's  weak  pkwv.    I  con-  dug  \iciously  with  the  fork  into  the  tabh»- 

fessJ  I  nither  g\»  out  of  my  way  t«>  conciliate  cloth    *'  and  1  don't  pretend  to  be  a  strong 

NumWr  V'ive  study.    U  ni^\' be  we^k.  but  man.  as  you  know.    Kut  I  confess  I  can't  see 

so  far.  t  Mif'tv,  I  am  the  only  man  her«p  any  Min^ivable  reasons  why  I  shooU  take 

wh.^tn  tht\v  haven*t  n»dd»»ned  bv  their  -we'll  ste}vs  apiins;  Stalky  a.^^^d  the  others  because 


»» 


aUonih^ns.  '  King  hap}>ens  to  be  auonoye^  by-  bv 

"  That  i»  All  b««iil^  tb^  point.   I  fbXX«t  *'  Viiilixis  into  the  i^t  he  ha»  digged.**  said 

mirtteif  I  oa;- c.c;..  \\  .:h  ;  e'«  ,i*vw  as  occa-  little  Hartopp.   "  iVrtainhr  not,  rroni.  Ko 

s\  *•  ji-'-rs.    r-.;;  it  : •■■  y  t<vl  :hen*.s«*:v\>s  !'.>>r-  ^^r.e  :i>-cus^  s  y  -  v^f  jv  r.iri:  »^r.r  Hovsea^nst 

j^.y       ;\'rUxi  ;  y  :;..v>e  who  sh<>u\!  ur.o'.hrr  thr^.;^!:  jC'.tTT  id.t  m^-^v*,*' 

a\vv';;:v  »t\!  op»^tsK*r..itHi  :u>:kv,  then  1  sat  *•  A  K  :i::'.:r,g  *::>  aheMttlbglife,*'  Tim 

t''.'*:  ~    ■  't  is     Ut\i  a         ore,    i*f  a*',  v  '"  .  ".  rr  >N.                 cr^TT-vt  French  ex- 

;^  ".jrs  .  ^?                 :ha:  Ar.ythirjfivr^rr.g  en.          iy       :.t  r  K:r.g  <r  .;  batne  soared 

»>T.    >  >A  :y  A~  Tj:  .^unsc'.rrt?  is  t^'e'Srs:/*  of^  ^^--y  t-^-.  KV  cV:'.:  »Nf  tHrtoea;  ke  wiD 

fj,:.  :               I  :.?rs.— t           %  **  X.^-^-.sr.     .v.  i  ..;-.>  Hjl-jot^.  "If 

%  \  ?rjrt*  . :  -..u-t,.    1:     r*.  *.  tjcr.  tSr»*-rr»  y\-u  ;\v»;':  tV.r  a  — t^^q  wvmW 
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does  not  approve.  Come  into  the  smoking- 
room  for  a  minute.  It  isn't  fair  to  listen  to 
boys ;  but  they  should  be  now  rubbing  it  into 
King's  house  outside.  Little  things  please 
little  minds." 

The  dingy  den  off  the  common-room  was 
never  used  for  anything  except  govMis.  Its 
windows  were  ground  glass;  one  could  not 
see  out  of  it,  but  one  could  hear  almost  every 
word  on  the  gravel  outside.  A  light  and 
wary  footstep  came  up  from  Number  Five. 

"Rattray!"  in  a  subdued  voice — Rat- 
tray's study  fronted  that  way.  *•  D'you 
know  if  Mr.  King's  anywhere  about  ?  I've 

got  a  "    McTurk  discreetly  left  the  end 

of  the  sentence  open. 

"No.  He's  gone  out,"  said  Rattray  un- 
guardedly. 

"  Ah !  The  learned  Lepsius  is  airing  him- 
self, is  he  ?  His  Royal  Highness  has  gone 
to  fumigate."  McTurk  climbed  on  the  rail- 
mgs,  where  he  held  forth  like  the  never- 
wearied  rook. 

"  Now  in  all  the  Coll.  there  was  no  stink 
like  the  stink  of  King's  house,  for  it  stank 
vehemently  and  none  knew  what  to  make  of 
it.  Save  King.  And  he  washed  the  fags 
primtim  d  seriatim. 
In  the  fishpools  of  Hes- 
bon  washe<J  he  them, 
with  an  apron  about 
his  loins." 

"  Shut  up,  you  mad 
Irishman ! ' '  There  was 
the  sound  of  a  golf- 
ball  spurling  up 
gravel. 

"  It's  no  good  get- 
ling  wTathy,  Rattray. 
We've  come  to  jape 
with  you.  Come  on, 
Beetle.  They're  all 
at  home.  You  can 
wind  'em." 

"Where's  the 
Pomposo  Stinkadore  ? 
"Tisn't  safe  for  a  pure- 
scaled,  high  -  minded 
boy  to  be  seen  round 
his  house  these  days. 
•Jone  out,  has  he  ? 
.Never  mind.  I'll  do 
the  best  I  can,  I^t- 
tr»y.  I'm  in  loco  pa- 
miw  just  now." 

("One  for  you, 
Prout. ' '  whispered  Ma- 
crea,  for  this  was  Mr. 
Prout's  pet  phrase.) 


"  I  have  a  few  words  to  impart  to  you,  my 
young  friend.  We  will  discourse  together 
awhile." 

Here  the  listening  Prout  sputtered :  Beetle, 
in  a  high  head  voice,  had  chosen  a  favorite 
gambit  of  King's. 

**  I  repeat,  Master  liattray,  we  will  con- 
fer, and  the  matter  of  our  discourse  shall 
not  be  stinks,  for  that  is  a  loathsome  and 
obscene  word.  We  will,  \^ith  your  good  leave 
— granted,  I  trust,  Master  Rattray,  granted, 
I  trust — study  this  this  scabrous  upheaval 
of  latent  demoralization.  What  impresses 
me  most  is  not  so  much  the  blatant  indecency 
with  which  you  swagger  abroad  under  your 
load  of  putrescence  "  (you  must  imagine  this 
discourse  punctuated  with  golf- balls,  but  old 
liattray  was  ever  a  bad  shot)  "  as  the  cynical 
immorality  with  which  you  revel  in  your  ab- 
horrent aromas.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  in- 
terfere mth  another's  house  " 

("  Good  Lord!  "  said  I^out,  "  but  this  is 
King." 

**  Line  for  line,  letter  for  letter;  listen," 
said  little  Hartopp.) 

But  to  say  that  you  stink,  as  certain 
lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort  aver,  is  to  «ay 
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nothing — less  than  nothing.  In  the  absence 
of  your  beloved  houHe-master,  for  whom  no 
one  has  a  higher  re^^ard  than  myself,  I  will, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  explain  the  grossness 

the  unparalleled  enormity — the  appalling 
fetor  of  the  stenches  (I  believe  in  the  good  old 
Ane:lo-Saxrvn  word),  stenches,  sir,  with  which 
you  have  setm  tit  to  infect  your  house  .  .  . 
Oh,  bother!  I've  forgotten  the  rerft,  but  it 
was  very  beantifa].  Aren't  ymi  gratefal  to 
us  for  laborin'  with  you  this  way,  Rattray  ? 
Lots  of  chaps  'ud  never  have  taken  the 
trouble,  but  we're  grateful,  Ilattray.'* 

"Yes,  we're  horrid  grateful,"  croaked 
McTurk.  "  We  don't  forget  that  soap. 
H^e're  polite.    Why  ain't  you  polite,  Rat  ?  " 

"Hallo!"  Stalky  cantered  up,  his  cap 
over  one  eye.  * '  Ezbortin'  the  Whiffers,  eh? 
Pm  afraid  they're  too  far  gone  to  repent. 
Rattray!  Whit..'  ['..rown*- !  AIali)a8!  No 
answer.  Tim  m  distressin'.  This  is  truly 
distressin*.  Bring  oat  yonr  dead,  you  glan- 
dered  lepers  I ' ' 

"  You  think  yourself  funny,  don't  you  ?  " 
said  Rattray,  stung  from  his  dignity  by  this 
last.  It's  only  a  rat  or  something  under 
the  floor.  We're  going  to  have  it  np  to* 
morrow." 

"  Don't  tr>'  to  shuffle  it  off  on  a  jioor  dumb 
animal,  and  dead,  too.  1  loatiie  prevaric<i- 
tion.   Ton  my  soul,  Rattray  ** 

"  Hold  on.  The  Ilartoffles  never  said 
'  Ton  my  soul '  in  all  his  little  life,"  said 
Beetle  critically. 

("  Ah ! "  said  Front  to  little  Hartopp.) 

"  l^pon  my  word,  sir,  upon  my  word,  sir, 
I  expected  better  thinf::^  of  you,  Rattray. 
Why  can  you  not  own  up  to  your  misdeeds 
like  a  man  ?  Have  /  ever  shown  any  lack 
of  confidence  in  you  ^  " 

("  It*s  not  Imitality,"  murmured  little 
Hartopp,  as  though  answering  a  question  no 
one  had  asked.   "  It's  boy;  only  boy.") 

**  And  this  was  the  house,"  Stalky  changed 
from  a  pecking,  flntterinp:  voice  to  trapc  ear- 
nestness. •*  This  was  the— the  open  cess- 
pit that  dared  to  call  us  '  stinkers.'  And 
now  -and  now,  it  tries  to  shelter  itself  be- 
hind a  d.  ad  rat.  You  annoy  me,  Rattray. 
You  disgust  me !  You  irritate  me  un.speak- 
ably.  Thank  Heaven.  I  am  a  man  of  equable 
temper  " 

( '  This  is  to  your  address,  Macrea,"  said 
Prout. 

**  I  fear  8o.  1  iViir  so.") 
Or  I  should  scarcely  be  able  to  contain 
myself  before  your  norking  \is;ige." 

''Ciivv.'"  in  an  und.rtnne.  Beetle  had 
spied  King  sailing  down  ttie  corridor. 


TNSAVORY  INTERLUDE. 

"  And  what  may  you  be  doing  here,  mr 

little  friends?"  the  honse-master  began. 
"  I  had  a  fleeting  notion — correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong  (the  listeners  with  one  accord  chokedi 
—that  if  I  found  you  outside  my  house  I 
should  visit  yoQ  with  dire  pains  and  penal- 
ties." 

"  We  were  just  goin'  for  a  walk,  air," 
said  Beetle. 

And  yon  stopped  to  speak  to  Rattray  « 

route.'' 

"  Yes,  sir.  We've  been  thro%vin?  ^oU- 
balls,"  said  liattray,  coming  out  of  the 
study. 

("  Old  Rat  is  more  of  a  diplomat  than  I 
thought.  So  far  he  is  strictly  ^v^thin  the 
truth,"  said  little  Hartopp.  "  Observe  the 
ethics  of  it.  Front.") 

"  Oh,  you  were  sporting  with  them,  were 
you  ?  I  must  say  I  do  not  envy  you  yotir 
choice  of  associates.  I  fancied  they  m^ht 
have  been  engaged  in  some  of  the  pmrient 
discourse  with  which  they  have  been  so  dis- 
gustingly fn  I'  of  late.  !  shff  ild  strongly  ad- 
vise you  to  direct  your  steps  most  careful^ 
in  the  future.  Pick  up  those  golf-bslb." 
He  passed  on. 

Next  day  Richards,  who  had  been  a  car- 
penter in  the  navj-,  and  to  whom  odd  jobs 
were  confided,  was  ordered  to  take  np  adof- 
niitory  floor,  for  Mr.  K'vntr  held  that  som^ 
thing  must  have  died  there. 

**  We  need  not  neglect  all  our  work  for  a 
tmmpery  incident  of  this  nature :  though  1 
am  quit«  aware  that  little  thin<rs  please  lirtl 
.minds.  Yes.  I  have  decreed  the  boards  to 
be  taken  up  after  lunch  under  Richards's 
anspices.  I  have  no  donbt  it  will  be  vastly 
interesting  to  a  certain  type  of  so-called  in- 
tellect ;  but  any  boy  of  niy  house  or  another's 
found  on  the  dormitory  stairs  will  imojado 
render  himself  liable  to  three  hundred  lines." 

The  boys  did  not  collect  on  the  stairs,  but 
most  of  them  waited  outside  Kin;2:'s.  Kich- 
ards  had  been  bound  to  cry  the  news  from 
the  attic  window,  and,  if  possible,  to  exhibi( 
the  corpse. 

'•'Tis  a  cat,  a  dead  cat!"  Richard.-'? 
face  showed  pnrple  at  the  window.  He  had 
haan  in  the  chamber  of  death  and  on  his 
knees  for  some  time. 

"  t'athe  blowed!"  cried  McTrirk.  "It's 
a  dead  fag  left  over  from  last  term.  Three 
cheers  for  King's  dead  fag ! " 

They  cheered  InstOy. 
Show  it,  show  it!   Let's  have  a  squint 
at  it!"  yelled  the  juniors.    "Give  her  to 
the  ikig-bunt^  (this  wa3  th^  natural  histoo' 
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society*.  The  cat  that  looked  at  the  King 
—and  dieii  of  it!  Hoosh!  Yai!  Yaow! 
Haiow!  Fta!"  were  some  of  tlie  cries  thftt 

followed. 

Again  Richards  appeared. 

**  She've  been  *  he  checked  himself  sud- 
denly—" dead  a  long  taime/* 

The  school  rt tared. 

"  Well,  come  on  out  for  a  walk,"  said 
Stalky  in  a  well-chosen  panee.   "It's  all 

very  disgustin',  and  I  do  hope  the  Laiar- 
house  won't  do  it  again." 

"Do  what?"  a  King's  boy  cried  furi- 
ously. 

"  Kill  a  poor  innocent  cat  every  time  yon 
want  to  get  olf  washing.  It's  awfully  hard 
to  dtotinguish  between  yon  as  it  is.  I  pre- 
fer the  cat,  I  must  say.  She  isn't  quite  so 
whiff.    What  are  you  goin'  to  do.  Beetle  ?  " 

*' Je  vaU  gloatei.  Je  vau  glooier  tmU  le 
blessed  afternoon.  Jamau  fai  glonte  comme 
jp  (jloaterai  anffonrd'htd.  Nom  bunkeroM 
aux  bunkers." 

And  it  seemed  good  to  them  so  to  do. 

Down  in  the  basement,  where  the  gas  flick- 
ers and  the  boots  stand  in  racks,  Richards, 
amid  his  blacldng-brushes,  hold  forth  to  Oke 
of  the  common-room,  Gumbly  of  the  dining- 
halls,  and  fair  Lena  of  the  laundry. 

"  Yiss.  Her  were  in  a  shoelrin'  staate  an' 
condition.  Her  mp,h  made  me  sick,  1  tal  ' . 
But  i  rowted  un  out,  and  I  rowted  un  out, 
an'  I  made  all  shipshape,  though  her  smelt 
like  to  bilges." 

"  Her  died  mousin'f  I  rackon,  poor  thing," 
said  Lena. 


"Then  her  moused  ditlerent  from  any 
made  cat  o'  God's  world,  Lena.  I  up  with 
the  top-board,  an'  she  were  lying  on  her 
back,  an'  I  turned  un  ower  with  the  brume- 
handle,  an'  'tvva.s  her  back  was  all  covered 
with  the  plaster  from  "twixt  the  lalhiir. 
Yiss,  I  tal  'ee.  An'  under  her  head  there 
lay,  like,  so's  to  say.  a  little  pillow  o'  plas- 
ter druv  up  in  front  of  her  by  raiaon  of  her 
sMn'  along  on  h^*  back.  No  cat  niver 
went  mousin'  on  her  back,  Lena.  Some  one 
had  shoved  her  alonjj  rip^ht  underneath,  so 
far  as  they  could  shove  un.  C-aU  don't  make 
th^rselves  pillows  for  to  die  on.  Shoved 
alon^,  she  were,  when  she  was  aettin'  for  to 
be  cold,  laike." 

Oh,  yeon'm  too  clever  to  live.  Fatty. 
Yeou  go  get  wed  an*  tauj^ht  some  senae/' 
said  Lena,  the  affianced  of  <  iunibly. 

"  Lamed  a  little  'fore  iver  some  maidens 
was  born.  Sarved  in  the  Queen's  Navy,  I 
have,  where  yeou'm  taught  to  use  your  eyes. 
Yeou  go  'tend  your  own  business,  Lena." 

"Do  'ee  mean  what  yon'm  been  telUn' 
us  ?"  said  Oke. 

"  Ask  me  no  questions,  I'll  give  'ee  no 
lies.  Bullet-hole  clane  tliru  from  side  to 
side,  an'  tu  heart-ribs  broke  Iflce  withies.  I 
seed  un  when  I  turned  un  ower.  They'm 
clever,  oh,  they'm  clever,  but  they'm  not 
too  clever  for  old  Richards!  'Twasonthe 
born  tip  o'  my  tongue  to  tell,  tu,  but  .  ,  . 
he  said  us  niver  washed,  he  did.  I^et  his 
dom  boys  call  us  '  stinkers,'  he  did.  Sarve 
un  dom  well  raight,  I  say ! " 

Richards  sj>at  on  a  fresh  boot  and  fell  to 
his  work,  chuckling. 


THE  DAY  OF  BATTLE. 

SroUIKS  GATllKUKD  l\  TJIE  I'lKLU. 
Bt  Stkphbn  Bonsai* 


I RODE  into  Lax^'ton's  camp  about  midnight, 
and  there  "pitched  iny  poncho"— all 
that  was  left  of  the  equipment  I  had  been 
accumulating  during  the  last  few  days.  T 
had  thought  to  sleep  and  rest  against  the 


and  .see  the  flag  given  to  the  battle  breeze 
upon  a  foreign  soil  for  the  first  time  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  But  very  little  rest 
came  to  Lawtnn  or  to  those  who  camped 
with  hira  this  night.  If  any  further  illustra- 


ooming  of  the  day,  when  we  were  to  ride  out  tion  were  needed  of  the  awkward  running  of 

EnrrORlB  Nam. — ^Tbe  teenen  ud  incidratR  of  th«  battle  st  Caney  and  San  Joan  contuned  in  this 

article  are  taken  from  Mr.  Pon=alV'  forthcomini;  book  ("The  Fight  for  Santiago in  the  press  of  the 
Doableday  anii  Mi.i  lure  Compjiny.  Tln'V  are  not  published  consecutively,  or  chosen  with  any  idea  of  shedding 
lijjht  upon  ilolatable  points  in  tin-  raiiijt.ii^'n,  T!ii*y  are  inciiii-iit^  "f  j^rr.it  Ir.iinaii  ini^T.-.-Jt  which  fell  under 
the  writer's  persunal  ubaervation,  and  they  give,  we  believe,  a  clearer  idea  of  how  and  under  what  circonutancw 
Um  bettle  WM  foofS^t,  and  who  in>a>it,  tliaD  aaj  niimber  of  eaieftiOj  rtndied  military  diwidiltioaa. 
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the  mOitarf  machine  and  of  the  state  of  un- 
preparedness  in  which  the  army  approached 
the  dangerous  work  that  was  cut  out  for  it. 
it  could  be  found  in  the  busy  vigil  the  com- 
mander of  this  division  was  compelled  to 
keep  the  ni^jht  before  the  hattlf,  upon  which 
he  should  have  entered  with  rnind  an'i  body 
refreshed  by  sleep.  All  night  lung  General 
Lawton  lay  dreased,  stretched  oat  apon  hie 
cot,  while  aides  and  ord^lies  and  meesengers 
of  every  kind  came  pouring  in  from  every 
fraction  of  his  command,  following  each 
other  in  qnick  racceasioii,  and  announcing 
that  this  re^'iment  was  withont  ammunition 
and  that  for  the  other  the  promised  rations 
had  not  arrived.  A  man  with  less  patience 
and  endurance  would  have  been  aweary  of 
hia  battle  well  before  it  was  begun.  It  was 
not  so  with  Lawton.  He  ppent  the  night 
working  like  a  quartermaster  and  an  ord- 
nance officer  in  one,  and  yet  the  rooming 
found  htm  dear-headed,  and  apparently 
fresh,  and  certainly  capable  of  commanding 
in  a  vt'ry  brilliant  way  the  division  hi'  had 
spent  the  night  before  in  arming  and  feed- 
ing. ... 

Wo  rode  out  along  the  trail  to  the  tight 
lM»fore  the  sun  rose,  while  the  forest  was 
still  as  death  and  the  great  dewdrops  clus- 
tered upon  the  plantain  leaves  like  pearls. 
The  mists  of  the  momiiigf  still  hung  over  the 
valh-y  of  Caney  as  we  rode  out  upon  the  lit- 
tle piateau  overlooking  it.  Slowly,  stealthily 
a  column  of  volunteeFB  was  disappearinsrdown 
into  the  valley  below,  where  it  was  still  night. 
For  a  long  time  after  we  could  see  them  no 
more,  their  canny  voices  came  back  to  us. 
It  w;iH  a  strange  and  surprising  thing  to  hear 
the  "  burr"  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  men 
in  trojiical  HurmunfiinLT^'  siu-h  as  these.  They 
w»Te  the  S»'Cond  Ma.s8achui>etts  \'olunteers 
going  Ui  the  front.  As  we  waited,  the  sun 
sprang  up  from  behind  the  eastern  hills,  and 
tr)»r  cotd.  damp  mist  of  the  morning  mi  lt*'<l 
l>*'f'<re  its  welcome  light  and  heat,  and  out 
of  it  all  the  village  of  Caney  floated  upon  our 
view  -at  first  vaguely,  like  the  mirage  upon 
a  S'jT.T.-r  ?»-a.  and  then  so  clearly,  a^  the 
9-'::ir<:'r:.:.i  !:;^ht  of  the  troj'ical  sunshin«e  U^- 
gaa  to  u^f  jn  it.  We  watch  the  peacelul 
scene  for  what  e^^ms  a  Ion?  time,  though  no 
doubt  it  is  or!;.-  a  i>  -.v  n-.;r.utfS.  until  the  vi:- 
lace  ^v't'.'  S  t  ["-I'-re  I'ur  ews  ti  c 
•itui  ».\'.or el  a  T'.f  l"..^.set  t.^.e 

iwf?  ari?  all  rv^i,  an-i  the  wall*  of  tht»  hx»u?i» 
tkW  yeV.ow.  Ani  so  y^^a  try  to  b.r.e  it,  but 
e,'>inH»;      T"";"'  of  h-.  .\r'/^ -""t^  rlst'js 

H^MuU  '«>v.a  ;  e  v  .. -  <  \eu  vu^n^ier  if 
Mma  ktt\»*        a  <vr.i*,*^:wa  »  aK^ut  ic* 


break  over  the  place,  and  whai  a  bloody 

drama  is  to  be  enacted  in  this  peaceful 
vale.  .  .  .  Yoti  start.  You  hear  the  rat- 
tle of  the  iron  harness,  and  know,  viithoat 
looking  around,  that  the  guns  are  now  unlim- 
bered  and  the  moment  near.  Lawton  is 
sweeping  the  valley  with  his  glasse.s.  and  a 
succession  of  aides  come  galloping  back  to 
him  with  information  as  to  the  advance  of 
the  infantry.  M  last  he  turns  to  a  large, 
heavily-built  man  standing  by  his  side,  and 
says  quietly,  ' '  Now,  Captain  Capron,  I'm 
ready  when  you  are."  Perhaps  it  w  only 
because  I  waa  so  hungry,  but  I  remember  I 
thouj^ht  thev  wfTP  '^oing  to  breakfast,  and 
the  loss  of  my  tomato  can,  in  which  1  cooked 
my  coffee,  again  made  itself  keenly  felL 
But  Captain  Capron  rushes  back  to  hia  guns; 
his  whole  being  quivers  with  excitement. 
He.  more  than  any  man,  h.-Ls  a  heav>'  reckon- 
ing to  exact  from  the  Spaniards  to-day. 
"  Number  one !  ^'  he  shouts.  *'  Load !  Make 
ready!  Fire!"  And  the  first  shot  of  the 
liattle  goes  crashing  through  the  trees  and 
down  into  the  sleeping  valley. 

.  .  .  I  will  tell  yon  a  little  incident  of  the 
attack  upon  Caney,  one  of  a  score  of  sim- 
ilar incidents  which  doubtless  occurred  in 
every  battalion^  only  this  one  came  under 
my  observation— one  of  those  pathetic  little 
amdes  which  do  not  escape  yon,  from  which 
you  cannot  hoj^e  to  escape  even  amid  the  tur- 
moil of  battle ;  one  of  the  little  things,  those 
miniatures  of  war,  which  you  can  grasp  and 
rraiember  and  perhaps  portray,  while  the 
masrnifii'ent  or  the  terrible  picture  of  the 
whole  ui  all  depends  upon  your  mood)  utterfy 
eludes  you.  Some  troops  with  whom  yon 
have  exchanged  war  jokes  and  opinions  as  to 
the  battle  early  in  the  morning  are  lying  be- 
low you.  hidden  in  tlie  thicket,  awaiting  the 
order  for  a  further  advance.  As  you  step 
down  to  .<:piMk  to  them  you  see  thist,  even 
thus  early  in  the  day.  they  have  not  escaped 
unsoathetl.  and  that  the  litters  they  bring 
with  them  are  already  filled  with  desperately 
woanded  m«»n.  f<M*  most  of  whom  the  war  is 

over.     **  How  is  M  ?"  inquires  the 

yv^'.ir.::  lieutemint  who  is  in  command  of  the 
cora^viuy  to-day,  the  old,  gray-hairwi  captain 
kiving.'to  his  mortificatioQ  and  despair,  at 
the  1  n  oment  been  ei'mpelled  to  fall  out. 
"  I  .^iw  f  faM  he  led  the  men  ovw  thai 
Vx*re  k».,ue  in  the  ridge.'* 

**  We  bare  him  with  ua,**  answcn  the  aer- 
gv Tre  bovs  hav«  hnngfathim  along. 
Vu;  tbi^  doc:or  says  he  can  do  nothing  for 

Tb«rv  »  another  ttet  dday,  a  breathii« 
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spell,  in  the  stubbornly  contested  advance, 
and  tbe  young  lieatenant  springs  across  the 

glade  to  the  tree  where  the  poor  fellow  is 
lying,  with  the  tell-tale  blue  fleck  in  his  fore- 
head, and  now  and  again  a  sluggish,  choking 
atream  of  blood  ooxing  from  hi.s  mouth.  The 
young  fellow  kneels  down,  and  lifts  the  soldier 
in  his  arms  as  gently  as  any  woman  could, 

and  aaya:  "  H  ^  rve  come  to  take  it  all 

back.  I  didn't  know  what  a  soldier  was  un- 
til you  taught  me.  You  didn't  get  out  of 
step  to-day.  It  was  the  other  fellows  who 
coiddn't  keep  up  with  yoQ,  and  your  rifle  was 
in  tiptop  shape.  I  guess  the  Spaniards  can 
tell  something  about  your  shooting." 

The  poor  fellow  smiles.  It  almost  seems 
as  though  a  blush  mounts  his  cheeks, 
though  they  wear  a  bloodless  pallor.  "  Any 
chance  ?  " 

* '  Of  course  tlm  is."  Then  slowly,  * '  But 
the  doctor  says  you  are  hard  hit,  and  so  I've 
come  to  tell  you  what  I  thought  of  you. 
Yoa've  done  yonr  whole  duty  tonlay,  aiid  no 
more  than  that  can  be  said  of  any  man  in 
this  whole  army." 

The  woondea  aoMier,  of  whom  neither  the 
captain  nor  the  company  had  been  very  proud 
in  times  of  peace,  pressed  his  lieutenant's 
band  and  closed  his  eyes.  When  the  doctor 
came,  he  was  unconscious,  and  so  he  ap- 
peared to  remain  for  the  next  two  days,  dur- 
ing all  the  dragging  about  and  hauling  back- 
wards and  forwards  that  the  wounded  men 
from  Caney  underwent.  I  wish  I  could  say 
with  any  certainty  that  he  got  well.  It 
would  be  niy  excuse  for  telling  the  stor>\ 
only  I'm  not  sure.  But  to  my  surprise,  a 
week  later  I  discovererl  him  alive  in  the  di- 
visional hospital.  The  doctors  said  that  they 
w^  surprised,  too,  and  that  as  he  had  lived 
so  long  without  any  right  to,  they  would  not 
be  very  much  more  surprised  if  he  recovered. 

M  remembered  me  and  the  fact  that  I 

had  stood  by  at  his  parting  with  his  lieutenant. 
He  talked  about  indifferent  matters,  and  then 
he  said,  with  a  little  weak  laugh,  "  What  do 
yon  think  I  saw,  and  what  do  yon  think  I 
heard  those  three  days  the  doctor  said  I  was 
delirious  ?  Why,  the  lieutenant  was  leaning 
over  me  and  saying.  '  .M— ,  I'm  that  proud 
of  you.  You  did  get  into  step  this  morn- 
ing.' Of  course  he  didn't  mean  it  that  is. 
he  only  meant  to  hearten  me  up  a  bit  because 
I  was  hit  hard ;  but,  you  know,  it  seems  to 
me  that  while  I  was  delirious  I  was  pretty 
near  heaven;  as  near  to  it  as  I  ever  expect 
to  be.*'  .  .  . 

To  nine-tenths,  and  perhaps  to  a  larger 
proportion  still,  of  the  five  brigades  which 


made  the  gallant  advance  through  the  jungle 
and  np  the  heights  of  San  Juan,  under 

.'iuch  untoward  circumstances  and  under  such 
a  withering  and  unrelenting  lire,  the  trying 
experience  was  also  a  novel  one.  Only  a  few 
of  the  gray-haired  colonels  surviving  from 
the  Civil  War  could  remember  from  their 
subaltern  days  to  have  confronted  such  a  fire 
as  this.  Some  men,  not  counthig  those  who 
are  born  fools,  come  into  the  world  and  pass 
through  it  without  ever  having  had  an  ex- 
perience of  physical  fear;  but  these  men, 
even  whra  yon  inchide  the  fools,  are  not  a 
majority,  or  even  a  considerable  minority,  of 
maidund.  And  few  men  there  were  who,  as 
they  advanced  into  the  vnlmown  that  now 
opened  before  them,  into  the  jungle  where 
the  shrapnel  grumbled  and  sang,  and  the 
shells  burot  overhead,  and  the  nnseen  ballets 
struck  down  men  at  their  sides,  did  not  give 
evidence  of  the  strain  that  the  performance 
of  their  duty  under  such  grim  circumstances 
as  these  imposed  upon  ttom.  Indeed,  there 
were  not  a  few  who  came  up  the  road  livid 
with  fear,  looking  wildly  about  them  u|K>n 
every  side  with  starting  eyes  to  see  from 
where  their  death  might  come. 

One  of  these,  a  young  officer  whom  I  knew, 
I  could  hardly  reci>gni7.e  as  he  passed,  so 
changed  were  his  features,  so  distracted  was 
the  expression  of  his  face.  The  mask  of 
discipline  had  fallen,  and  for  a  moment  I 
thought  to  see  into  the  man's  very  soul. 
His  company  had  been  halted  for  a  minute 
by  the  little  hillock  behind  which  I  lay  in  al- 
most perfect  security,  and  where  there  was 
security  for  others,  too.  But  he  had  to  go 
on.  leafiing  the  hundred  men  who  would  dliey 
him  implicitly,  who  would  follow  him  either 
right  up  to  the  enemy's  lines  or  in  cowardly 
flight  off  the  field,  just  as  he  said,  just  as  ho 
led.  Seeing  ray  anxiety  at  the  autfering  I 
had  surprised  In  his  face,  he  said,  "I'm 
sweating  blood  with  fear;  but  I  will  go  ahead 
all  right,  and  keep  my  men  in  line,  too,  never 
fear." 

He  went  on,  and,  by  force  of  character 

and  unwavering  devotion  to  duty,  carried  his 
weak  and  protesting  body  into  the  zone  of 
fire.  That  evening  I  listened  to  those  who 
told  how  gallantly  he  had  died  at  the  head 
of  his  company  in  the  charge  up  the  heights, 
and  1  thought  then,  and  have  thought  many 
times  since,  that  though  many  di«i  there, 
and  there  was  much  glory,  no  one  showed 
such  heroism  or  was  deserving  of  such  praise 
asthte  man,  who  was  lioni  acoward  aiM  who 
died  at  the  head  of  the  charge  with  the 
bravest  of  the  brave.  ,  .  . 


A  MAN  FROM  THE  FRONT-A  MEETING  OF  OLD  FMIEXDS, 


These  momentB  of  dt  lay  and  of  evident  in- 
decision wliich  prevailed  before  the  char*i:e 
was  imule  were  diBCOuraging  indeed,  and 
conld  not  fafl  to  exert  a  diicoacertiiig  effect 
upon  any  but  the  most  thorotig;liIy  trained 
soldier,  who  knew  that,  whatever  vn'i^ht  hap- 
pen»  it  was  not  the  soldier \s  duty  to  reason 
why.  News  came  down  from  the  more  ad- 
vanced columns,  brought  by  the  wounded  and 
the  dashing  orderlies  of  the  Second  Cavalr>', 
and  let  drop  l>y  the  staff  officers  as  they  j^al- 
loped  hither  and  thither  up  and  down  the 
road,  and  theee  scraps  of  information  were 
anything  but  enconrapng  aa  to  the  situation. 
The  wounded  seemed  amazed  and  confused 
aB  they  puzzled  and  racked  their  brains  t^ 
answer  the  questions  that  were  put  to  them 
by  the  men  who  were  crouching  in  the  brush 
awaiting  their  turn  to  advance.  I  rpmember 
one  poor  fellow  limping  by  in  great  pain, 
who  looked  absolutely  disconcert^  when  the 
men  shouted  out  to  him.  "  Tome  and  have 
a  drink  of  water.  l)oy,  and  tell  us  how  things 
are  going  on  up  front." 

*'  I  don't  know  anything  that's  worth  a 
drink/'  he  said  frankly;  but  the  canteen  was 
given  him  all  the  same,  and  he  gulped  down 
several  draughts  of  the  water  greedily.  Then : 
"  You  want  to  know  how  things  are  going 
on  up  front  ?  Well,  if  you  boys  will  only 
tell  me  where  the  front  is,  I'll  tell  you  if  I 
know  anything  about  it.  It's  mighty  con- 
fusing, I  can  tell  you,  in  this  jungle.  I've 
tried  to  keep  my  \\nts  about  me,  but  I  ain't 
sure  I  have,  and  I  ain't  ctTtain  about  any- 
thing. We  was  a-sliding  through  the  jungle 
on  our  bellies  an  fast  as  we  could  go,  and 
(Ifetting  pretty  ui^rh  on  to  the  Sjjaniards,  we 
thought,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  get  this 
puncture  square  in  the  back,  and  two  hoys 
who  were  sliding  forward  with  me,  they  get 
done  up  for  good,  and  they  were  shot  in  the 
back,  too.  Then  the  lieutenant  told  me  to 
go  back  to  the  dressing-station,  and  before 
1  had  gone  twenty  yards,  there  comes  another 
volley  right  from  the  rear,  and  I  get  this 
bullet  in  the  calf.  Then  1  crawled  baid^  to 
the  company,  and  told  the  lieutenant  that  if 
he  had  no  objection  I  would  rather  keep  on 
right  to  the  front,  it  being  more  in  my  line, 
anyhow,  than  goinj;  to  the  rear ;  but  he  or- 
dered me  back.  It's  mighty  darned  lone- 
some packing  yourself  along  through  this 
jungle,  and  I  guess  I'll  sit  here  with  you 
boys  a  spell.  Somehow  it  don't  seem  to 
have  no  hfMd  or  tail  to  it.  thi?:  old  battle." 

Everybody  laughed ;  but  those  who  laughed 
had  not  been  wounded  and  had  not  been  lost 
in  the  jungle,  and  the  man  who  had  didn't 


mind  their  laughter  at  all.  And  thoagli, 
during  the  battle  and  since,  I  have  .^at  at  th* 
feet  of  great  captains  and  of  wise  men  wito 
have  written  books  about  strat^y  and  the 
art  of  war,  I  have  heard  nothing  so  illoini- 
nating,  nothin«^  that  depicted  so  vi  l! 
confusion  of  the  jungle  scene,  as  the  worcs 
of  this  wounded  soldier,  as  with  a  confM 
smile  he  drank  his  fill  from  my  canteen. 

.McKibbin,  my  colonel  by  the  kindest  of 
adoption— that  of  picking  up  a  worn-out  and 
hungry  camp  follower  on  the  road,  and  giv- 
ing him  supper  and  a  place  to  sleep  mhm 
there  was  never  more  than  six  inches  of 
water  or  a  dozen  land  crabs  at  a  time— i* 
leading  bis  men  across  the  ford,  upon  which 
now  a  heavy  and  well-directed  lire  is  fsUing. 
He  jx^iides  them  acros.s,  showing  where  tht 
footing  is  good  and  where  it  is  treacherous, 
with  a  natural  unconcern  and  the  courtesv 
of  a  gentleman  who  is  conducting  tedi« 
acrass  the  flaggings  of  a  muddy  street.  The 
regiment  only  crosses  the  creek  once,  hot 
the  colonel  crosses  ten  times — that  is,  he 
pioneers  and  escorts  each  company  in  its 
turn;  and  when  the  men  are  safely  mia 
cover,  he  steps  out  to  have  a  chat  with  a 
statf  otiicer  who  is  riding  by,  and  they  art 
talking  when  a  Utter  comes  by.  a  most  un- 
comfortable  and  unsatisfactory  litter,  madt? 
out  of  a  tntT'Tcd  nrmy  blanket.  The  colonel 
peeps  in  us  the  bearers  brush  by  him,  and 
then  shouts  out,  "  Stop,  men!  Why,  Hany 
Egbert  .how  ;ire  you  ?  Wounded .  of  course  I ' ' 

A  small,  gray-haired  man,  Colnnel  F>t:::l»ert 
of  the  gallant  Sixth,  peeps  out  of  the  blanket 
as  cheerful  as  a  chipmunk  and  with  the  quick, 
sharp  eyes  of  a  squirrel,  and  shouts  back. 

ell,  Mac,  this  is  worth  being  wounded 
for." 

**  Why,  Harry,  I  haven't  seen  you  since- 
well,  bless  my  soul,  «nce  that  day  at  Bethesda 
churchyard.  Yon  remember.  Thirty,  thirty- 
two,  thirty-four— well,  no  matter,  a  good 
many  years  ago." 

'*  Yes,  I  rMuember.  I  was  stamUng  on  a 
stone  fence  in  a  hollow,  and  you  were  al)Ove 
me  and  taller,  and  you  shouted.  '  Look  out, 
Harry,  the  liebs  are  loading  with  grape  I 
Jump  1 '  and  I  jumped,  but  not  quick  enough. 
I  was  on  my  back  for  two  months." 

And  now  3'nn  are  wounded  a'jrain,"  said 
.\lckibbin,  with  good-natured  banter.  You 
ought  to  be  mustered  out."  Eiaminmj; 
the  wound,  he  added,  *'  That  would  settle 
most  men,  but  it  won't  keep  you  off  the 
firing-line  long."  Then  the  two  colonels 
who  had  not  net  for  so  long,  but  who  had 
kept  the  memoiy  of  their  young  friendship 
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warm  tbrongfa  all  the  years  that  had  elapsed 

from  Bethesda  in  Virginia  to  Santia^n)  in 
Cuba,  parted  with  a  warm  pressure  oi  the 
hand,  the  one  going  to  the  boupital,  and  the 
other  to  the  charge  up  Han  Juan  hill  on  our 
left  flank,  where  he  won  by  his  gallantry  the 
single  star  of  the  brigadier  which  he  now  so 
deservedly  weara. 

A  striking-looking  man,  ^^■ith  his  heail  and 
face  covered  with  masses  of  iron-gray  hair, 
came  walking  slowly  up  to  the  ford.  He 
.was  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  a  first-aid 
bandage  soaked  in  blood  was  wrapped  about 
his  bare  chest.  His  wound  was  evidently 
very  serioiis;  bat  as  he  could  still  walk,  he 
hati  insistod  upon  giving  up  the  litter  which 
wae  placed  at  his  diapcml  to  a  man  who,  he 
thought,  was  more  severely  wounded;  who,  at 
least,  could  not  walk.  Two  colored  soldiers 
came  with  him,  and  upon  their  stout  shmil- 
ders  he  leaned  heavily  as  his  weakness  in- 
creased and  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  told 
more  and  more  upon  hi.s  ebbing  strength. 
He  staggered,  and  fell  into  the  water  at  the 
ford.  "Die  soldiers  dragged  him  out  bodily, 
and  placed  him  on  the  bank  to  rest  for  a 
moment  bofore  continuing  the  long  march 
duwn  to  the  divisional  hospital,  three  milts 
away.  Suddt nly  one  of  the  negro  soldiers 
dapped  his  hand  to  )iis  side,  and  witli  joy 
l>earaing  out  of  every  lineament  of  his  good- 
natored  face  said,  or  rather  shouted,  for 
he  could  not  conUiin  his  satisfaction,  '*  Don't 
you  hear  'em,  Colonel  ?  Don't  you  hear  our 
boys  singing  '  Hallelujah,  Happy  Land  '  ?" 

The  Colonel  had  other  thoughts,  and  he 
answered  wearily,  "  Hear  what,  my  man  ?" 

**  Why,  don't  you  hear  our  boys  singing 
on  the  hill  ?  Colonel,  you  give  *em  the  right 
ptet-r  snah,  and  now  (lily's  up  there  and  sinf^- 
ing  to  let  you  know  it,  suah,  suah.  1  take 
my  oath.  Colonel,  They  ain't  no  regiment 
in  the  army  that  can  sing  like  that  but  the 
old  Twcnty-fovirth."  And  Itolh  tlie  darkies 
chuckled,  and  laughed  to  scorn  any  sugges- 
tion that  they  might  be  mistaken  and  that 
porhaps,  after  all,  the  Twenty-fourth  men 
were  not  upon  the  hill.  '*  They's  up  there. 
Colonel,  suah.  Fac*,  I  can  most  see  'em  now. 
You  gave  them  the  right  steer,  suah,  and 
they  wouldn't  have  gone  up  if  you  hadn't 
told  'em  to." 

Some  of  the  confidence  which  the  **  buf- 
falo "  soldiers  hail  tn  overflow  in came  to  the 
woonded  Colonel,  who  was  in  the  sad  plight 
of  having  directed  a  charge  which  was  ahnoet 
a  forlorn  hope,  and  of  then  bein<j  wounded  and 
compelled  to  leave  tlie  men  when  thoy  most 
needed  his  steady  liajid  and  voice  to  guide 


and  cheer  them.   He  was  Colonel  Liscmn  of 

the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  Third  Brigade 
after  the  death  of  the  gallant  Wikoff,  and 
after  Colonel  Worth,  Wikoff's  immediate  suc- 
eessor,  had  been  carried  'lesperately  wounded 
otf  the  field.  Liscum  had  brought  the  little 
brigade  to  the  foot  of  the  bill  and  planned  the 
charge,  when  he  received  his  wound,  a  shot 
through  the  body  and  very  near  the  heart. 

In  the  Homeric  days,  when  heroes  so  tow- 
ered over  their  lesser  fellows,  there  may  have 
been  indispensable  men.  but  there  were  none 
such  in  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  of  no  man  can  it 
be  said  that  had  he  not  been  there  Uie  victory 
might  not  have  been  won;  for  it  was  a  sol- 
diers' fight  from  first  to  last,  and  it  was  won 
by  stout  hearts  that  did  not  know  defeat, 
and  there  were  many  of  them.  But  if  there 
are  men  who  more  than  their  fellow.**  con- 
tributed to  the  astonishing  results  of  .the  cam- 
paign, these  men — I  say  it  without  fear  of 
contradiction  from  any  one  who  was  there 

were  the  teamsters  and  packers  of  the 
mule  trains,  who  carried  the  much-needed 
cartridges  right  up  to  the  firing-line.  These 
heroes-  and  they  were  heroes  if  there  still  be 
left  any  grace  in  the  much-abused  and  over- 
worked word  were  not  hound  to  the  service 
thry  rendered  liy  an  oath,  and  they  wore  no 
uniform  and  followed  no  tiag  which  entoui- 
aged  and  compelled  them  to  daring  deeds. 
They  were  simply  the  hired  men  of  the  army, 
at  so  much  a  month,  to  be  discharged  at  w  ill : 
and  indeed  of  the  few  that  survived  the  hard- 
ships which  the  campaign  entailed  upon  them, 
and  from  which  th<  y  suffered  more  in  pro- 
portion than  the  soldiers,  because  they  were 
less  well  taken  care  of  and  had  more  fatigu- 
in<j-  work  to  do,  quite  a  number  were  dis- 
charged in  Santiago  beeau.«e  mule  trains 
were  no  longer  needed,  and  they  had  to  shift 
for  themselves  to  pet  back  to  the  country 
they  had  served  so  well  anl  so  recently. 
The  scene  of  all  those  beheld  upon  the  edge 
of  the  battle  winch  is  moet  indelibly  engraven 
upon  my  memory,  the  one  which  I  most  often 
delight  to  recall,  is  the  picture  1  had  of  a 
mule  train  which  crossed  the  creek  and  pulled 
up  in  the  road,  awaiting  the  result  of  the 
charge  up  the  hill  upon  which  the  fortune  of 
the  day,  as  things  had  now  develope<l,  un- 
doubtedly depended. 

"  'let  back,  man!  What  are  you  doin^j; 
here  ? ' '  shouted  ao  excited  aide  as  he  gal- 
lope<l  by  and  saw  the  long  file  of  restless 
mules  and  the  tall,  raw-boned,  imperturb- 
able packers.  * '  You  think  we  all  want  mule 
meat  for  l>reakfa.*'t " 


m    THE  HEROES  OF  THE  MULE  THAJN-JJKILLINO  UNDER  FIRE. 


*'  Wt'  arc  lu  re  'cording  to  orders/'  re- 
plied the  fhit'f  packer,  "  and  I  f^uess  we'll 
remain  heru  until  them  ordersi  is  clianged, 
though  two  of  the  boys  has  been  knocked 
oat  and  a  whole  mess  of  the  mules." 

The  officer  dashed  on  as  though  not  caring 
longer  to  bandy  words  with  a  madman;  bnt 
the  packer  continued,  half  to  me  and  half 
for  his  personal  satisfaction,  '*  I  got  my  or- 
ders from  Lieutenant  Cabaniss,  the  boss  of 
all  the  mole  trains,  and  from  Lieutenant 
I'rookg,  son  of  General  Brooks,  you  kncnv. 
and  the  ordnance  officer  of  the  whole  blamed 
outfit,  to  bring  these  cartridge  boxes  right 
here,  and  here  I'll  stick  until  lie  tells  me  to 
go  away.  He  said.  *  Before  this  niix-u{>  is 
straightened  out,  the  boys  on  the  hrin^-line 
will  be  wanting  ball  cartridges,  and  will  be 
wantinp  'em  bad : '  and  he's  gone  up  there 
to  tell  'em  where  they  can  get  more  when 
their  belts  is  empty,  and  I'm  going  to  stay 
here  if  all  hell  breaks  loose." 

A  nd  t  his  surmise  was  only  too  true .  Short  ly 
before  five  o'clock,  details  of  men  came  rush- 
ing down  from  nearly  every  regiment  on  the 
hill,  in  the  wildest  excitement,  announcing 
that  the  ammunition  was  nearly  spent.  They 
f  eO  upon  the  mnle  train,  pried  open  the  boxes 
with  their  bayonets,  filled  their  pockets,  their 
hats,  their  haversacks,  and  their  blankets 
with  the  preciOQS  cartridges  to  replace  the 
200  rounds  already  fired.  And  then  they 
rushed  back  to  the  firing-line,  where,  thanks 
to  this  mule  train  aiid  the  200,000  rounds  it 
had  brought  np  and  kept  at  the  front,  they 
were  now  in  a  position  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency. So  1  believe,  if  there  were  an^  men 
or  set  of  men  who  did  more  than  thetr  fel- 
lows to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  and  to  u  in  the 
day,  they  were  the  men  of  this  mule  train, 
who.  for  all  1  know,  may  be  among  those 
team.sters  and  packers  who  have  since  been 
turned  adrift  in  the  streets  of  Santiago  to 
shift  for  themselves. 

The  Second  Infantry,  with  the  First  Bat- 

t.ntion  under  Major  S  ,  was  pushed  well 

forward,  and  deploying  in  the  wild  sugar 
cane  to  the  left  of  the  trail,  at  last  found 
some  slight  shelter  from  the  fire  behind  a 
little  knoll  not  five  hundred  yards  away  fmm 
the  heights  which  the  First  and  the  Third 
Brigades  of  the  Division  were  now  pre- 
paring to  storm.  Here  the  men  lay  (l  it  on 
their  faces  and  were  partially  sheltered,  and 
here  they  enjoyed  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
preparations  for  that  epic  charge  which  were 
now  in  progre.><s.  Hut  our  little  major  was 
far  from  pleased  at  the  prospect.  As  he  put 
it  to  the  regimental  adjutant,  in  a  confident 


tial  way,    I  do  not  see  where  the  Second 

Foot  comes  in.  There  is  evidently  s»oroe- 
thing  big  going  on.  and  yet  I  don't  see  ex- 
actly how  the  Second  Foot  is  going  to  get 
mixed  up  in  it." 

The  Major  had  recovered  spirits  a  little 
since  that  awful  day  at  Tampa  when  a  hun- 
dred lubberly,  unlicke<l  recruits  had  been  un- 
loaded on  hh  rep:iraent  of  veterans.  And  now 
he  was  as  keen  as  ever  for  an  opportunity  to 
get  his  regnment  mixed  up  in  whatever  was 
^o'mp;  on.  A  commanding  officer's  duty 
being  first  and  above  all  to  his  regiment, 
there  were  moments  almost  when  1  tiiougfat 
the  little  Major  would  have  borne  with 
Christian  fortitude  and  resifjnation  the  de- 
feat of  the  two  brigades,  so  that  he  might 
gallop  forward  with  his  men  to  change  the 
fortunes  of  the  day  and  to  give  the  two  bri- 
gades a  chance  to  reform  their  shattered 
lines  behind  the  Second  Foot. 

In  the  midst  of  this  mental  struggle  which, 
as  i  have  taken  the  liberty  to  indicate,  was 
in  jirogress,  the  Major  looked  around  and 
saw,  or  perhaps  only  thought  he  saw,  sev- 
eral of  his  men  peeping  askant  with  the 
tails  of  their  eyes  over  their  ears,  and  with 
a  pretty  decided  inclination  to  go  to  the  rear 
depicted  upon  their  faces.  The  little  Major 
flew  into  a  great  passion.  The  thought  that 
even  the  recrmts,  the  "  rookies  "  of  his  regi- 
ment, the  famous  Second  Foot,  even  though 
they  were  but  men  who  had  been  picked  out 
ot  the  slums  of  our  great  cities  and  the  coun- 
tiy  lanes  through  many  a  distant  State  not 
six  weeks  before,  should  show  the  slightest 
nervousness  or  concern  at  the  leaden  hail 
that  was  passing  over  their  heads  filled  him 
with  mortification  and  disgust.  "  I'll  teach 
you  not  to  squint  over  your  ears  like  balkin<); 
horses!"  he  shouted,  and  soon  the  order 
was  passed  down  for  the  men  to  stand  up  and 
the  re£^mcnt  to  fall  into  company  formation 
and  go  through  the  manual  of  arms.  Not  a 
man  held  back,  though  many  left  their  cover 
and  the  close  embrace  of  the  black  earth 
with  reluctance  and  dire  threats  against  the 
recruities  whom  the  Major  had  thought  to 
di-<  o\  er  looking  with  a  not  unnatural  longing 
tov^ards  the  rep.r.  For  five  minutes,  under 
the  h^avy  fire  and  under  the  stony  glare  of 
the  Major,  who  had  been  deeply  outraged  in 
Ins  most  sarrod  fr-elinfi^fs,  the  devoted  rej^J. 
nient  was  made  lo  go  through  the  manual  of 
arms:  and  they  did  it,  apparently,  at  least, 
a.^  calmly  and  as  precisely  as  though  they 
were  showing  off  befor(»  Mr.  Plant's  excur- 
sionists at  Tampa.  Then  the  Major  inquired 
slowly,  with  no  signs  of  haste  in  his  voice, 
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of  the  company  commanders,  one  after  an- 
other, whothc'r  they  thon;;i;ht  the  men  \vaA 
gotten  their  nerve  back  under  the  stimulat- 
ing and  steadying  olfect  of  the  manual  of 
arms  under  fire.  The  company  commanders 
thoTight  :md  said  quite  «|iiipk!y  that  they  had. 
The  iXiajor,  who  seemed  only  half  pleased, 
let  Mb  searching  eyes  wander  slowly  over 
the  rejjinn-nt  for  more  than  five  iniinitf-s,  and 
then  ttaid,  in  a  slow  and  somewhat  disap- 
pointed drawl,  *'  Well.  1  guess  you  had  better 
let  them  all  lie  down  uid  get  under  cover 
again." 

ikjfore  the  order  v/as  well  out  of  his  lips, 
the  regiment  had  hit  the  ground  as  one  man. 
It  sounded  Hk*'  tin-  collapse  of  a  wall.  A 
moment  later  one  of  the  irrepressible  re- 
cruits, who  was  an  eyesore  to  the  whole  regi> 
ment  becausp  of  a  reddish  derby  hat  and  a 
black  coat  in  which  he  had  joined  and  which, 
in  the  hurry  and  bustle  and  the  complete  dis- 
organization tliat  prevailed,  had  never  been 
replaced,  and  who  never  seemed  to  be  de- 
pressed at  the  thought  that  the  Spaniards 
would  surely  hang  him  if  they  caught  him  for 
not  beinj^  proporly  uniformefl.  shouted  out, 
**  What's  the  matter  with  our  little  Major  ? 
Hooray,  hooray !  "  "  None  of  that  vol- 
unteer busineee  aruuml  here,"  shrieked  the 
little  Major,  now  fairly  l»eside  himself  with 
rage,  for  one  of  those  impudent  recruits  had 
presumed  to  express  his  approval  of  the  com- 
manding officer's  conduct  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  There  was  an  awful  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  the  Major  began  quiotly  and 
wery  distinctly,  so  that  the  whole  regiment 

could  hear:  "  Private  ,  you  have  plenty 

of  spunk.  I  like  your  spirit,  I  do.  You  just 
climb  over  that  hill  and  have  a  look  to  see 
whether  the  Spaniariis  are  still  firing  at  us 
and  whether  our  men  are  going  up  to  the 
fort,  and  you  may  also  report  upon  anything 
else  interesting  that  may  come  your  way." 

The  recruit  FaUited  with  a  woebegone  ex- 
pression upon  his  face,  and  then  started  to 
stalk  up  the  hill  upon  the  tips  of  his  toes, 
wliiK'  the  men  of  the  ri'i^nnient  rolled  convul- 
sively upon  the  ground  and  crammed  bunches 
of  guinea  grasn  in  their  mouths  to  keep  from 
oxplodinir  with  laii^^liter;  for  while  you  may 
see  nothing  amusing  in  it  any  more  than  did 
the  luckless  recruit,  the  regimental  sense  of 
humor  is  a  very  pecnliair  thing,  and  the  Ma- 
jor's little  joke  was  considered  by  far  the 
best  of  the  campaign,  in  about  five  minutes 
the  recruit  retnmed  hot  and  breathless  and 
without  the  red  hat,  but  strangely  dipniifipd 
and  compo.sed.  "  Our  boys  is  going  up  the 
Spanish  hill  hand  over  fist.  Major,  and  on 


the  top  of  our  little  hill  the  bullets  is  whis- 

tliiifl  and  the  dust  is  flytnfi:  down  tiie  ridge  as 
though  a  lot  of  folks  were  out  there  a-beatin' 
carpets/' 

Then  the  little  Major  waited  a  few  minutes 
longer,  until  we  saw  the  blue  banner  of  the 
infantry  brigade  rising  over  the  royal  palms 
which  crowned  the  heights,  and  the  little 
swallow-tailed  guidons  of  the  cavalr}'  troops 
lighting  up  with  glimpses  of  bright  color  of 
reA  and  white  and  yellow  the  delicate  tracery 
of  the  great  ferns  which  spread  over  the 
crest  of  the  hill  like  a  great  lace  kerchief  of 
evergreen:  and  until  the  stout  hurrahs  of 
the  men  who  had  survived  the  murderous  fire 
and  who  had  won  the  heights  came  back  to 
us  borne  upon  the  sluggish,  lazy  airs  of  the 
noontide.  And  then,  according  to  the  order 
under  which  the  little  ^Tajor  liad  heen  chafing 
like  a  greyhound  in  the  lea«h,  the  Second 
Foot  swung  out  from  its  position  and  pre- 
pared to  go  up  the  heights,  al>out  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  lort,  which  was 
now  ours.  His  eyes  glistened  like  coals 
when,  as  the  intervoiiiigopen  space  was  only 
half  traversed,  he  found  that  the  Spaniards, 
who  had  not  retreated  all  along  the  line, 
were  pouring  a  heavy  fire  upon  his  men  from 
an  intrenched  position  and  that  the  regi- 
ment, an  unlooked-for  boon,  was  to  have  a 
little  fight  all  to  itself. 

The  regiment  a  regiment  in  name  only, 
in  nuniliers  really  a  small  battalion  was  now 
ordered  into  platoon  formation.  While  the 
preparations  for  the  change  were  in  progress, 
the  ofticers  carefully  examined  the  strange 
little  earthworks  before  them  from  which 
the  Spaniards  were  firing.  Two-thirds  of  the 
way  up  the  hillside,  and  upon  the  military 
crest,*  rather  than  upon  the  top  of  thf  ?teep 
ascent,  the  Spaniards  bad  dug  tliree  ditches, 
bulging  out  toward  the  front  and  center  like 
bay  windows.  The  ditches  had  been  dug  to 
a  depth  of  three  feet  on  the  outside,  and  the 
excavated  earth  thrown  upon  logs  placed 
along  the  inside  of  the  trench,  and  in  each 
trs'nch  about  fifty  Pjianiards  were  sheltered. 
This  examination  of  the  Spanish  position  bad 
taken  less  time  than  it  has  to  describe  it. 
Through  Ihe  S'[ianish  fire,  which  was  heavy, 
but,  fortunately,  badly  directed,  the  little 
regiment  advanced  by  regular  methodical 
rushes  until  the  advance  platoon  was  barely 
I'yO  yards  away  from  the  trenches.  The 
Major  gave  the  command  to  fix  bayonets  and 

*  Uwtl  tlii>  fori  iiti'l  tl'c  iimiii  <l«'ft  ii»iK  "if  ilii' lii'it;liln  I  (in 
«Ullilt«Ml  m  '<n  tlif  mlUt«rT  cti>I.  tin-  f-Mcn-»ftil  i  li«ri.i~  "f  oiir 
infii  wnnM  liavi,'  .■■<  l  uii  d  a  «U1I  tiiuiv  iui|»  ri^ihW  fiut  uf  4t])iit>. 
Bnt,  rortarat«iy,  tbrj  bwl  brcn  plurtxl  np4in  the  nciml.  vud 
iiot  upon  tlH^  ntiliuiry,  cm>1  of  lb«  hfiittttb. 
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charge  with  the  cold  steel,  and,  like  a  rush 
of  t&  whale  line  in  a  school  football  ^^ame, 
the  regimeot  now  broke  aiid  went  forward, 
the  men  swarming  pell-ffiell  and  helter-skel- 
ter up  the  hillside. 

The  Spaniards  evidently  did  not  relish  the 
prospect  of  an  encounter  at  close  quarters, 
and  (HsapjiranMl  from  the  trench*  ^  vithout 
even  hriii^  a  jiariiii^  volley.  Our  men,  too, 
kept  their  tire  they  toiled  up  the  hillside 
behind  the  retreating  Spaniard^  expecting 
to  pick  tlicm  off  one  and  all  once  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  which.  a.s  they  knew,  commanded 
the  whole  country  beyond,  was  reached. 
After  a  hard,  a  toilaome  poll,  they  staggered 
out  upon  the  level,  but  not  a  Spaniard,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  wounded  men  who  bar! 
been  left  behind,  was  to  be  seen;  they  had 
vanished  as  completely  as  though  tnmsfonned 
into  thin  air.  Now  and  again  as  our  men. 
not  a  little  awed  by  their  mysteriniig  dis- 
appearance, peered  forward  through  the 
brash,  the  tassels  of  the  long  grass,  which 
covered  the  little  valley  that  lay  between 
the  heif^lits  we  had  won  and  the  second  line 
of  the  trenches  around  Santiago,  could  be 
seen  to  librate,  and  a  volley  would  invari- 
ably follow,  direc  t •  in  the  hope  of  bring- 
in*?  down  one  of  the  skulking  refugees, 
as  he  made  his  way  into  the  Spanish  lines  on 
all  fours.  But  the  Spaniards,  while  they  re- 
mained obstinatefy  invisible,  were  very  soon 
heard  from,  and  in  a  way  which  cost  the 
regiment  dear.  Seeing  that  further  pursuit 
was  impossible,  our  men  set  to  work  upon 
intrenchments  of  an  emergency  description, 
ilifrgingwith  their  bayonets  ami  scooping  out 
the  loosened  earth  with  their  meat-ration 
cans,  while  the  Spaniards,  concealed  in  the 
trees  and  behind  trenches,  poured  a  heavy 
lire  upon  them. 

Though  the  Major  was  known  to  be  a  per- 
fect salamander,  though  all  the  Indian  chiefs 
with  whom  he  had  come  in  warlike  contact 
in  recent  years  hnd  announced,  without  res- 
ervation of  any  kind,  that  the  Major's  lite 
lines  were  of  that  enduring  description  which 
•  ould  not  be  severe«l  either  by  bullet,  tire, 
itr  sword,  the  (»tric»»r.'^  and  men  nil  alike  hated 
lo  see  him  marching  up  and  down  the  shal- 
low lint'  wit  It  a  chip  of  challenge  On  his  shonl- 
dvr.  like  ilii  little  <:ame-fOck  that  he  ^vas. 
jxreody  for  another  battle.  They  bt'^^irtnl  anii 
iniplored  him  to  keep  back  and  under  whai 
little  cover  there  wa».  These  well-meant 
dissuasions,  however,  sennrd  iMily  to  exeri 
a  nuKHi  irriliUiiig  iullueme  ujKtn  the  Mtgor's 
nvrve, 

*'  You'll  get  hit  if  you  do  not  come  down 


from  your  perch,"  shouted  one  with  the 
familiarity  of  the  seniw  captain. 

*'  No,  I  won%"  replied  the  Hsjor  with  a 
snort. 

"  Why,  you  are  hit  now.** 
"  No,  I'm  not." 

"  Well,"  apologetiadly  and  in  explaaa- 

1  on  nf  the  positive  .statement  that  had  been 
made,  **  your  Itlou.He  tlew  out  in  the  back, 
and  there  aie  several  bullet- holes  through  it. 
anyhow." 

*'  Well,  perhaps  there  are ;  lint  I'm  nnt  hit. 
all  the  same,"  replied  the  Major  in  tones  of 
triumph. 

After  another  little  pause,  the  regimentel 

adjutant  shouted,  with  a  certain  undeniable 
acctnt  of  triumph  in  his  voice:  **  Well. 
you're  hit  now! " 

"  I'm  not;  and  when  I  am,  I  will  report  to 
the  surgeon  without  any  of  your  asaistance. 
Thank  you  kindly  all  the  same." 

"  Well,"  grumbled  the  adjutant,  "  I  don  l 
care  whether  you're  hit  or  not ;  but  1*11  swear 
your  hat  jumped  half-way  round  your  head, 
and  a  whole  lot  of  dust  came  from  where  i 
thought  your  brain  was." 

But  the  HaMT  only  snorted,  and  began  to 
show  his  men  by  personal  example  how  meat- 
'Mfi  f  :"i<  '-nn  be  made  to  do  a  shovel' 
work.  Suddenly,  as  he  bent  over  his  worit. 
he  collapsed  all  in  a  heap,  and  a  general  rush 
was  made  for  him  there  where  he  lay.  ]k 
was'  worshipped  by  every  man  in  the  re^- 
ment.  particularly  by  the  recniities,  whom 
he  only  belabored  for  their  own  good.  Whes 
they  got  up  to  him,  they  found  him  sitting 
upon  his  haunches  and  lookin*;  jiretty  spry. 

**  Are  there  any  of  those  Missouri  mul*-.- 
around  here  V*  he  inquired  suspiciously. 

I  guess  I've  been  kicked  by  one  of  those 
.shave-tail  mules." 

•*  I'm  afraid  you're  shot,"  said  the  Ser- 
•reant-Major.  with  a  quizzical  expression  upon 
his  face.  "  There's  more  bullets  than  mults 
about  hrre.  and  they  kick  just  a.s  hard." 

Then  the  men  tore  off  the  Major's  tunic, 
and  disclosed  to  view  the  tell-tale  blood  aihl 
the  little  blue  holes  where  the  bullet  had  en- 
tered and  where  it  had  gone  out ;  for  the  lit 
tie  Major,  there  was  no  mistake  about  ii. 
had  been  shot  clean  through  the  bod  v. 

lt*s  only  a  graae,  and  I  don't  think  it 
worth  while  refwrting-  not  .just  now."  sai«I 
the  little  Major,  "  thoutrh.  perhaps,  1  may 
go  to  sick  report  in  the  raorning.** 

Ami  80  for  seven  long  days  and  nightahi? 
lay  out  in  thr  trenches,  in  all  the  mud  an  ! 
rain  and  in  one  of  the  most  exposed  point 
on  the  line,  until  the  'General  of  the  i»ivisiuu 
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heard  of  the  Major's  idea  that  he  had  only 
been  grazed,  and  that  the  bullet  had  gone 
around,  which  was  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  opinion  of  the  tive  army  surgeons  who 
had  seen  the  woond.  So  he  got  on  Ms  hone 
one  Sunday  afternoon  and  rode  out  to  the 
trench  where  the  Major  was  lying  in  a 
raised  corner  where  he  could  command  a  view 
of  every  man  in  the  re^riment,  and  from 
wherp,  especially,  he  could  keep  an  eye  on  the 
recruits.  After  the  usual  commonplaces,  the 
(leneral  adted  the  Major  pleasantly  enough 
whether  he  preferred  to  i^n)  to  the  hospital 
in  an  ambulance  or,  bound  and  gagged,  upon 
a  mule,  "  packed  "  by  some  Arizona  packer. 
The  Major  said  he  didn't  want  to  go  back  to 
the  hospital  in  any  way,  that  all  he  wanted 
was  fresh  air  and  to  be  let  alone.    Here  the 

•  The  fortuae  of  wmr  broiiclit  ibe  convaU'uri-ui  Major  an'l 
iiMM'ir  l<^>etliar  mMO  Ihe  imuw  irniisixirt  no  our  joiiriicv  home 
iifur  thf  Mimnoer.  Wht-n  tin*  pilot  off  llnttoraii  tlin-w  n 
(iiiiKlleiif  poppra  on  lK>ar<l.  Itic  llr«l  ilcni  rnv  rvr  fell  iiixxi  in 
till'  (miKT  whirh  I  had  M"rur>'<l  frr.m  tlic  •icriiiiilij'-  w;i«  ttu> 
iKMino'ineiit  that  the  little  Major  hn<l  Ini-n  luiuif  u  lii>iitt'n- 
iuit.onlonel  in  mognition  of  hia  aervlc*^  in  the  iirtioii  of  July 
IM.  The  lhoii|{lit  of  dila  well^deaerved  reward  unljr  tilled  tha 
Major  wttb  n«»  tm  the  wajrt  of  poiltktont  In  amml  md 
tboM  of  Ibe  War  Depaitacat  bi  paitfcnlar.  "Ttoe  are  e 


air  was  fresh  and  wholesome,  and  he  had  i<X) 
nurses  to  look  after  him,  he  remonstrated. 

"  You've  got  to  go  back,  Major.  You've 
got  to  go  before  1  leave,"  said  General  Kent. 
"  We've  got  some  pretty  fine  men  in  thia 
line,  but  we  can't  afford  to  take  any  chanoes 
with  a  man  like  you." 

And  80  the  little  Major  was  carried  by 
force  back  to  the  hospital,  where,  as  hv  had 
truly  prophesied,  the  air  was  not  good  and 
the  nurses  were  few,  and  where  he  had  a 
dose  aqneak  for  his  life.*  And  the  reghnent 
mourned  him  as  one  man,  especially  the  le- 
cruities,  to  whom  nobody  now  paid  any  more 
attention,  and  who  felt  that  their  chances  of 
ever  becoming  real  soldiers,  worth  their  ra- 
tions and  perhapa  a  little  salt  besidee,  were 
gone  forever. 

iu-(irf  itf  iiieii  at  li.-trt,"  he  shouted,  "who  »lio(il<l  have  been 
imMiiulMl  before  mo.  ami  1  won't  rhaiit.i.'  my  iih<ial<ler-*tni|i#, 
ri'v'iilatioiM  or  no  n-colntiunii,  until  Tom.  i)trk,  and  Harry 
li.ivf  Ikvh  proiiiiit.ll  tiMi."  Tiiat  nli'lif  th>-  Mnjor  »jit  up  latf. 
'Ir:n\  up  a  iii-l  <if  lli<-  iin'ii  ^^  li"  -  '..mil  l  Ikh i-  l»-.-n  iirmiioliHl 
ht'fori'  him.  and  thv  noxt  iluy  1  »aw  Imn  asMptitl  liy  M-veral 
aoliliera  of  tiie  huapilaJ  corpa  on  boanl  the  train  iMmnd  for 
Waahiupon.  "  I  •hail  aot  Irave  Waahington,*'  he  wi«L 
"  until  Ihave  petmaded  tbe  PnwIdeDt  and  the  Sacretaar  that 
a  great  fnjnatloe  baa  been  dme,  and  that  I  cannot  proBt  6f  It.** 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  DEFICIENT  C0A8T  DEFENSE  ON  THE  MOVEMENTS 
OP  THB  NAVY.— THE  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  CONDITIOXS  OF 
THE  ENEMY  AT  THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  WAR. 


I  HE  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
the  coast  defenses,  men- 
tioned in  our  la.st  paper, 
deprived  the  navy  of  the 
.support  of  its  complementary 
factor  in  the  scheme  of  na- 
tional sea  power,  and  im- 
posed a  vicious,  though  in- 
evitable, change  in  the  initial 
plan  of  ramjtaign,  which 
should  have  been  directed  in 
f uU  force  against  the  coast  of  Cuba.  The  four 
newer  monitors  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  if  dis- 
tributed among  our  principal  |»<irts,  were  not 
adeqoate,  singly,  to  resist  the  attack  which 
was  saggested  by  the  poeriUHtiesef  the  case 
though  remote  and  ptill  more  hy  the  panic 
among  certain  of  our  citizens.    Un  the  other 


hand,  if  the  four  were  massed  and  centrally 
placed,  which  is  the  correct  disposition  of  any 

mohile  force,  military  or  naval,  intended  to 
counteract  the  attack  of  an  enemy,  whose 
particular  line  of  approach  is  aa  yet  uncertain, 
their  sluggishness  and  defective  nautical 
qualities  would  make  them  comparatively  in- 
efficient. New  York,  for  instance,  is  a  sin- 
gularly central  and  suitable  point,  relatively 
to  our  northern  Atlantic  seaboard,  in  which  to 
station  a  division  intended  to  meet  and  thwart 
the  plans  of  a  squadron  like  Cervera's,  if  di- 
rected against  our  coast  ports,  in  accordance 
with  the  fertile  imaginations  of  evil  which 
were  the  fashion  in  that  hour.  Did  the  entmy 
appear  off  eithw  Boston,  the  Delaware,  or  the 
<  'hesapeake,  he  could  not  effect  material  in- 
jury before  a  division  of  ships  of  the  "  Ore-  / 
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Ron ' '  class  would  be  upon  him ;  and  within 
tht'  limits  nrimed  are  found  the  major  exter- 
nal commercial  interests  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  ocean  approaches  along  which 
thfy  travel.  Hut  had  the  monitors  been  sub- 
stituted for  battle-ships,  not  to  speak  of  their 
greater  slowness,  their  inferioritiy  as  steady 
gun-platforms  would  have  placed  them  at  a 
serious  disadvantage,  if  the  onomy  were  met 
outside,  as  he  |>erfectly  well  niiKht  be. 

It  was  probably  snch  considerations  as 
these,  thouijh  th(>  writer  wns  not  pri'\7  to 
them,  that  determined  the  division  of  the 
battle>fleet,  and  the  confiding  to  the  section 
styled  the  Flying  Squadron  the  defense  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  for  the  time  being.  The 
monitors  were  all  sent  to  Key  West,  where 
they  would  be  at  hand  to  act  atrainst  Havana; 
thr  nriTTowness  of  the  field  in  which  that  city. 
Key  West,  and  Matanzaa  are  comprised  mak- 
ing their  slowness  less  of  a  drawbtnck,  while 
the  moderate  weather  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  prevail  would  permit  th.  ir  <}u»oiing 
to  be  less  inaccurate.  The  stalion  of  the 
Flying  Squadron  in  Hampton  llnadA,  though 
not  so  con! ral  .is  N'ew  York  relatively  to  (he 
more  important  commerciul  interesiii,  up«m 


which»  if  upon  any,  the  Spanish  attack  might 
fall,  was  more  central  as  regards  the  whole 
coast;  and,  above  all,  was  nearer  than  New 
Yorlc  to  Havana  and  to  Porto  Rico.  The 
tiTTii  I  li  ncnt  also  entered  the  calculations  in 
another  way,  tor  a  fleet  of  heavy  shii»  is 
more  certainly  able  to  put  to  sea,  at  a  mo* 
ment's  notice,  in  all  conditions  of  tide  and 
weather,  from  the  Chesapeake  than  from 
New  York  Bay.  In  short,  the  position  chosen 
may  be  taken  to  indicate  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Na^T  Department  and  its  advisers. 
Cervera  was  not  likely  to  attempt  a  dash  at 
an  Atlantic  port,  and  that  it  was  more  im- 
portant to  be  able  to  reach  the  West  Indies 
f  popfiily  t]i:in  to  protect  New  York  or  Boston : 
a  conclusion  which  the  writer  entirely  shared. 

The  country,  however,  should  not  fail  to 
note  that  the  division  of  the  armored  fleet 
into  two  sections,  nearly  a  thousand  mil^ 
apart,  though  probably  the  best  that  could 
be  done  under  all  the  dreumstances  of  the 
moment,  was  contrnn'  to  sound  practice ;  and 
that  the  conditions  which  made  it  necessary 
should  not  have  existed.  Thus  deficient 
co:ist  proterti.in  r.-arls  unfavorably  upon  the 
war  rteet,  which  in  all  its  movements  should 
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be  free  from  any  responsibility  for  the  mere 

safety  of  the  ports  it  quits.  Under  such 
conditioTiP  as  then  obtained,  it  might  have 
been  possible  for  Spain  to  force  our  entire 
battle-fleet  from  its  oifensive  undertaking 
against  Cuba  and  to  rele^^ate  it  to  mere 
coast  defeniie.  Had  Cervera's  scjuadron,  in- 
stead of  being  despatched  alone  to  the  An- 
tilles, been  licalled  to  Si»in,  as  it  should 
have  been,  and  there  reinforced  by  the  two 
armored  ships  which  afterward  went  to  Suez 
W'itb  C4mara,  the  approach  of  this  compact 
body  woqM  have  compelled  oor  fleet  to  con- 
centrate ;  for  each  of  our  divisions  of  three 
ships  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  "  Orefcon  " 
-would  have  been  too  weak  to  hazard  an 
«Q$piffeineat  with  the  enemy's  six.  When 
thus  roncentrate*!,  where  should  it  be  placed? 
<»tf  Havana  or  at  Hampton  Roads?  It  could 
not  be  at  both.  The  answer  undoubtedly 
ilMNiid  be, "  Off  Havana; "  for  there  it  wonld 
l)e  guarding  tin*  most  important  part  of  the 
enemy's  coast,  blockinpf  the  access  to  it  c  f 
tbe  Spanish  fleet,  and  at  the  same  time  cov 
tring  Key  West,  our  naval  base  of  operations. 
Bot,  if  the  condition  of  our  coast  defenses 
St  all  corresponded  to  the  tremors  of  our 


seaport  citizens,  the  government  manifestly 

would  be  unable  to  hold  the  fleet  thus  at  the 
front.  Had  it,  on  the  contrary,  been  impos- 
sible for  an  enemy's  fleet  to  approach  nearer 
than  three  miles  to  our  seacoast,  without 
f^reat  and  evident  danj^er  of  having  shijjs 
damaged  which  could  not  be  replaced,  and 
of  wasting  ammunition  at  ranges  too  long 
even  for  bombardments,  the  Spanish. battle- 
fleet  would  have  kept  away,  and  would  have 
pursued  its  proper  object  of  suj)porting  their 
campaign  in  C'uba  by  driving  off  our  fleet- 
if  it  eonld.  It  is  tme  that  no  amonnt  of  for- 
tification  will  secure  the  coasting  trade  be- 
yond easy  gun-shot  of  the  works ;  but  as  the 
enemy's  battle-fleet  could  not  have  devoted 
itself  for  long  to  molesting  the  coasters — 
because  our  fleet  would  tin  roby  be  drawn  to 
the  !!?pot  that  duty  must  have  devolved  upon 
vessels  of  another  class,  against  which  we 
also  would  have  provided,  and  did  provide, 
by  the  squadron  of  cruisers  under  Commo- 
dore Howell.  In  short,  proper  coast  de- 
fense, the  true  and  necessary  complement 
of  an  eflRcient  nav}%  relea.'ies  the  latter  for 
its  proper  work— offensive,  upon  the  open 
seas,  or  off  the  enemy's  shores. 
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The  subject  receives  farther  illumination 
when  we  consider,  in  addition  to  the  hypo- 
thetical case  just  discussed — the  approach 
of  six  Spanish  ships-  the  actual  conditions 
at  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  We  had 
chosen  Cuba  for  our  objectire,  had  begon 
our  operationB,  Grarera  was  on  his  way  across 
the  ocean,  and  our  battle-fleet  was  divided 
and  posted  as  stated.  It  was  reasgnable  for 
ns  to  eetimate  each  division  of  ovr  ships — 
one  comprising  the  **  New  York,"  "  Iowa," 
and  "  Indiana;  "  the  other,  the  "  Brooklyn," 
''Massachusetts,"  and  "Texas"— as  able 
to  meet  Cervera's  four,  these  being  of  a 
class  slightly  inferior  to  the  best  of  ours. 
We  might  at  least  flatter  ourselves  that,  to 
use  a  frequent  phrase  of  Nelson's,  by  the 
time  they  had  soundly  beaten  one  of  these 
KTonps,  they  wonld  give  as  no  more  trouble 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  We  could,  there- 
fore, with  perfect  military  propriety,  have 
applied  the  two  divisions  to  separate  tasks 
on  the  Cubaa  coast,  if  our  own  coast  had 
been  adequately  fortified. 

The  advantage— nay,  the  necessity  — of 
thus  distributing  our  battle-ships,  having 
only  fovr  enemies  to  fear,  will  appear  from 
a  glance  at  the  map  of  Cuba.  It  will  there 
he  seen  that  the  island  is  particularly  narrow 
abreast  of  Havana,  and  that  from  there,  for 
a  couple  of  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward, 
extends  the  only  tolerably  developed  railroad 
system,  by  which  the  capital  is  kept  in  com- 
munication with  the  seaports  on  the  north 
coast,  as  fur  as  Sagna  la  Grande,  and  on  the 
south  with  Gienfuegos  and  Batabano.  This 
narrowness,  and  the  comparative  facility  of 
communication  indicated  by  the  railroads, 
enabled  Spain,  during  her  occupation,  effec- 
tually to  prevent  combined  movements  be> 
tween  the  insnrgents  in  the  east  and  those 
in  the  west;  a  power  which  Weylei  endeav- 
ored to  increase  by  the  trocha  system  a 
ditch  or  ditches,  with  closely  supporting 
works,  extending  across  the  island.  Individ- 
uals, or  small  parties,  might  slip  ijy  unper- 
ceived ;  but  it  should  have  been  impossible 
for  any  serious  oo<^ration  to  take  place. 
Tlio  coastwise  railroads,  again,  kept  Havana 
.im!  tlie  country  adjacent  to  them  in  open, 
it  limited,  communication  with  the  sea,  so 
long  as  any  one  port  upon  their  lines  remamed 
unblockaded.  For  reasons  such  as  these,  in 
(his  belt  of  land,  from  Havana  to  Sagua  and 
Cienfuegos,  lay  the  chief  strength  of  the 
Spanish  tenure,  which  centered  upon  Ha- 
vana; and  in  it  the  greatest  ])ai  t  of  the  Span- 
i'^h  army  was  massf^d.  Tntil.  therefore,  wp 
were  ready  to  invade,  which  should  not  have 


been  before  the  close  of  the  rainy  season, 
the  one  obvious  coarse  open  to  us  was  to  iBo> 

late  the  capital  and  the  army  from  the  set, 
through  which  supplies  of  all  kinds— daily 
bread,  almost,  of  food  and  ammunition — were 
introduced;  forCaba,  in  these  respects, 
duces  little. 

To  perfect  such  isolation,  however,  it  was 
necessary  not  only  to  place  before  each  port 
armed  cruisers  able  to  stop  merelumtsteiBi- 
er.s,  hut  also  to  give  to  the  vessels  sosta* 
tioned,  as  well  on  the  south  as  on  the  north 
side,  a  backbone  of  support  by  the  presence 
of  an  armored  fleet,  which  should  both  don 
the  great  ports — Havana  and  Gienfuegos— 
and  afford  a  rallying-i)oint  to  the  smaller 
ships,  if  driven  in  by  the  appearance  of  Cer- 
vera's  division.  The  main  fleet— three  ar- 
mored ships— on  the  north  was  thus  used, 
although  the  blockade,  from  the  fewness  of 
available  cruisers,  was  not  at  tirst  extendt-<i 
beyond  Cardenas.  On  the  south,  a  similar 
body — ^the  Flying  SquadroB--flhoaId,  from  the 
first,  have  been  stationed  before  Cienfuegos; 
for  each  division,  as  has  been  said,  could  with 
military  propriety  have  been  risked  singly 
against  Gervera's  four  ships.  This  was  not 
done,  because  it  was  jxtssible — though  most 
improbable  —  that  the  Spanish  squadron  might 
attempt  one  of  our  own  ports ;  because  we 
had  not  perfect  confidence  in  the  harbor  de- 
fenses ;  and  because,  also,  of  the  popular  oat- 
cry.  Consequently,  the  extremely  important 
port  of  Gienfuegos,  a  back  door  to  Havana, 
was  blockaded  only  by  a  few  light  cmisen; 
and  when  the  Spanish  squadron  was  reported 
at  Curasao,  these  had  to  be  withdrawn. 
One  only  was  left  to  maintain  in  form  the 
blockade  which  had  been  declared ;  and  she 
had  instructions  to  clear  out  quickly  if  the 
enemy  appeared.  Neither  one,  nor  a  dozen, 
of  such  ships  would  have  been  the  slightest 
impediment  to  Cervera's  entering  Cienfuegos, 
raising  our  blockade  by  force;  and  this,  it 
is  needless  to  add,  would  have  been  hailed  in 
Spain  and  throughout  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope as  a  distinct  defeat  lor  us — which,  in 
truth,  it  would  have  been,  carrying  with  it 
consequences  political  as  well  as  militar}'. 

This  naval  mishap,  had  it  occurred,  would 
have  been  due  simply  to  inadequate  arma- 
ment of  our  coasts;  for  to  retain  the  ¥\yag 
Squadron  in  the  Chesapeake,  merely  as  a 
guard  to  the  coasting  trade,  would  have  been 
a  serious  military  error,  subordinating  an 
offensive  operation— off  Cienfaegoe— to  one 
merely  defensive,  and  not  ahaohlt^  vital. 
"  The  best  ])rotection  against  an  enemy's 
tire,  "  said  Farragut,  **  is  a  well-directed  lire 
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from  oar  own  guns.' '  Analogically,  the  best 
defense  for  one'e  awn  sliorae  » to  harasB  and 

threaten  seriously  those  of  the  opponent; 

but  this  best  defense  cannot  be  emj^lowd  to 
the  utmost,  if  the  inferior,  passive,  defense 
of  fortificatioD  has  been  neglected.  The 
fencer  who  weata  also  a  breastplate  may  be 
lo''.-»»r  in  his  guard.  Seaports  cannot  strike 
beyond  the  range  of  their  guns ;  but  if  the 
great  commercial  ports  and  naval  Btationn 
can  strike  effectively  so  far,  the  fleet  can 
launch  into  the  deej)  rejoicing,  kno\vin<^  that 
it.-i  home  interests,  behind  the  buckler  of  the 
ftxed  defenses,  are  safe  till  it  returns. 

The  broader  determuuniT  conditions,  and 
the  consequent  dispositions  made  by  the  (Jov- 
ernment  of  the  I'nited  States  and  its  naval 
authorities,  in  the  recent  campaign,  have 
now  been  stated  and  discnssed.   In  them  is 
particularly  to  be  noted  tlie  crippling  effect 
upon  naval  operations  produced  by  the  con- 
acioiuness  of  inadequate  coast  defenses  of 
the  permanent  type.   The  sane  conclnsion 
to  be  drawn  is«  tbat,  while  sea-coast  fortih- 
cation  ran  never  take  the  place  of  fleets: 
that  while,  as  a  defense  even,  it,  being  pas- 
sive, is  far  lafolor  to  the  active  measure  of 
offensive  defense,  which  protects  its  own  in- 
terests by  carryinp:  offensive  war  out  on  to 
the  sea,  and,  if  may  be,  to  the  enemy's 
shores;  nevertheless,  by  the  fearless  free- 
dom of  movement  it  permits  to  the  navy,  it  is 
to  the  latter  complementary-    completes  it ; 
the  two  words  being  etymologicaUy  equiva- 
lent. 

The  other  comments  hitherto  made  upon 

our  initial  plan  of  operations  for  example, 
the  impropriety  of  attemjiting  simultaneous 
movements  against  i^orto  Kico  and  Cuba,  and 
the  advisability  or  necessity,  under  the  same 
conditions,  of  moving  against  both  Cienfuegos 
and  Havana  by  the  measure  of  a  blockade- 
were  simply  special  applications  of  general 
prineiples  of  warfare,  universally  true,  to 
particular  instances  in  this  campaign.  They 
address  themselves,  it  may  be  said,  chiefly 
to  the  soldier  or  seaman,  as  illu.strating  his 
Mpeeial  business  of  directing  war ;  and  while 
their  value  to  the  civilian  cannot  be  denied-  - 
for  whatever  really  enlightens  public  opinion 
io  a  country  like  ours  facilitates  military  oper- 
ations—nevertheless the  function  of  coast 
4efense,  as  contributory  to  Hea  ])ower,  is  a 
lesson  most  necessary  to  be  absorbed  by  !;iy- 
men;  for  it,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of 
ti»  fleet,  is  in  this  age  the  work  of  peace 
times,  when  the  need  of  preparation  for  war 
too  little  heeded  to  be  umierstood.  The 
iliuatrations  of  th^  embarras.sment  actually 


incurred  from  this  deticiency  in  the  late 
hostilities  are  of  the  nature  of  an  object 
lesson,  and  as  such  should  be  pondered. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  attention 
is  thus  called  to  the  inevitable  and  far-reach- 
ing effect  of  such  antecedent  neglects,  shown 
in  directions  where  men  would  not  ordinaril> 
have  expected  them,  it  is  necessar}'  to  ciieck 
exaggeration  of  coa.st  defense,  in  extent  or 
in  degree,  by  remarking  that  in  any  true  con- 
ception of  war,  fortification,  defense,  inland 
ami  sencoast  alike,  is  of  value  merely  in  s.» 
far  as  il  conduces  to  otfensive  operationF 
This  is  conspicuously  illustrated  by  our  rt  - 
cent  experience.  The  iipreat  evil  of  our  de- 
ficiencies in  coast  artiiament  was  that  they 
neutralized  temporarily  a  lar<:e  part  of 
navy ;  prevented  our  sending  it  to  Cuba ;  Jiiade 
possible  that  Cervera's  squadron,  during  quite 
an  interval,  might  do  this  or  that  thing  of 
several  things  thus  left  (»pen  to  him,  the  re- 
sult of  which  would  have  been  to  encourage 
the  enemy,  and  possibly  to  produce  political 
action  by  our  ill-wishers  abroad.  Directly 
u]H>n  this  consideration— of  the  use  that  the 
Flying  Squadron  might  have  been,  if  not  held 
up  for  coast  defense — ^follows  the  further  re- 
flection how  much  more  useful  still  would 
have  been  a  third  sijuadron;  that  is,  a  navy 
half  as  large  again  as  we  then  had.  Expect- 
ing Cervera's  force  alone,  a  navy  of  such 
sisse,  free  from  anxiety  about  coast  defense, 
could  have  barred  to  him  San  Juan  de  Puerto 
Kico  as  well  as  Cienfuegos  and  Havana:  or 
had  CSmara  been  joined  to  Cervera,  as  he 
should  have  been,  such  a  force  would  have 
closed  buth  Cienfuefros  and  Havana  ^ith  di- 
visions that  need  not  have  feared  the  coni- 
binetl  enemy,  if,  further,  there  had  been  a 
fourth  squadron— our  coast  defense  in  each 
case  remaining  tlie  same  •  our  evident  naval 
supremacy  would  probably  have  kept  the 
Spanish  fleet  m  Europe.  Not  unlikely  ther»' 
would  have  been  no  war;  in  which  event,  the 
anti-imperialist  may  observe,  there  would, 
thanks  to  a  great  and  [uepiired  navy,  have 
been  no  question  of  the  i'hiiippines,  and  pos- 
sibly none  of  Hawaii. 

In  short,  it  is  with  coast  defense  and  the 
navy  as  it  is  with  numbers  irrxuif  size  in  bat- 
tle-ships. Both  being  necessary,  the  ques- 
tion of  {<ru]iortion  demands  close  attention : 
but  in  both  cases  the  same  single  principle 
doniin.if t'S  iiffensive  power,  not  defensive, 
determines  the  issues  of  war.  i'oiist  dt'fense 
hi  the  problem  is  a  nearly  constant  quantity, 
not  difficult  of  determination;  the  variable 
factor  is  th^  navy,  upon  w}u)se  irreater  or 
less  strength  depends  the  aggressive  elh- 
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ciency  which  shortens  war,  and  so  miti<jates 
its  evils.  The  important  centers  and  inter- 
nal waterways  of  commerce  must  receive 
local  protection,  when  they  are  exposed  to 
attack  from  the  sea;  the  rest  must  trust, 
and  can  in  such  case  safely  trust,  to  the  fleet, 
upon  which,  as  th«  offenaive  arm,  all  other 
exponditure  for  military  maritime  efficiency 
should  be  made.  The  preposterous  and  hu- 
miliating terrors  of  the  past  months,  that  a 
hostile  tieet  woold  waste  coal  and  ammuni- 
tion *hfiiinff  villagos  and  bathers  00  a  beach* 
we  may  hope  will  not  recur. 

l^fore  proceeding  to  stndy  the  operations 
of  th(.'  war,  the  military  and  naval  comlitions 
of  the  enemy  at  its  outbreak  must  be  briefly 
coiisideredv 

Spain,  being  a  state  that  maintains  at  all 
times  a  re<nilar  army,  respectalilo  in  ntimhers 
as  as  in  porsoiial  valor,  had  at  the  be- 
ginninjj,  and,  from  the  shortness  of  the  war, 
contiiiuiMl  to  tl;e  end  in  have  a  deci<led  land 
superiority  over  ourselves.  Whatever  we 
might  hope  eventually  to  produce  in  the  way 
of  an  effective  army,  large  enough  for  the 
work  in  Tuba,  time  was  needed  for  the  re- 
sult, and  time  was  not  allowed.  In  one  re- 
spect only  the  condition  of  the  Peninsola 
Seems  to  have  resi-niM.  d  our  own:  that  was 
in  the  inadequacy  ol  the  coast  defenses.  The 
matter  there  was  even  more  serious  than  with 
us,  because  not  only  were  the  preparations 
less,  but  several  large  sea-coast  cities—  for 
instance.  Barcelona,  Malaga,  Cadiz— lie  im- 
mediately upon  the  seashore:  wh.  nasmost 
of  ours  are  at  the  head  of  considerable  estu- 
aries, remote  from  the  entrance.  The  ex- 
posnre  of  important  commercial  centers  to 
bomb;irdment.  therefore,  w  is  f.u  them  much 
greater.  This  consideration  was  indeed  so 
evident,  that  there  was  in  the  I'nited  States 
Xavy  a  percept iblt»  current  of  feeling  in  favor 
of  earrj-ing  niaritinie  war  t  '  {]'.<-  co;ist  of 
Spain  and  to  it*  commercial  af•pro^lches. 

The  objection  to  this,  on  the  part  of  the 
N"a\7  l>epartment.  w.is.  wit?i  slight  moiiifi- 
caiioQ.>i,  the  same  as  to  the  uodertaking  of 
operations  ajiainst  Torto  Rico.  Tliere  was 
not  at  our  «iisjH^sition.  either  in  armored shlps 
or  in  cruisers,  any  supertluity  of  force  over 
and  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  projected 
I'liH'kade  of  Tukl.  To  divert  shipS  from 
this  oliievM.  therefore,  wouhl  be  false  lo  the 
golden  rule  of  concentration  of  eiforl  to  the 
singk"  eye  that  jrives  light  in  warfare.  Mot«»- 
ovtT.  in  sui.^h  a  movement,  the  reliance,  as 
repre^sented  in  the  writer's  hearini:.  wouKi 
have  been  u^Hm  montl  eirect.  ujnm  the  ilis- 
may  of  (he  enemy :  for  wv  should  soon  have 


come  to  the  end  of  our  physical  coercion. 
As  Nelson  said  of  bombarding  Copenhagen, 
"  We  should  have  done  our  worst,  and  no 
nearer  friends."  The  influence  of  moral 
c  ffert  in  war  is  indisputable,  and  often  tre- 
mendous; but,  like  some  drugs  in  the  phar- 
macopoeia, it  m  very  unoertmn  in  its  action. 
The  other  party  may  not,  as  the  boys  say, 
"scare  worth  a  cent;"  whereas  material 
forces  can  be  closely  measured  beforehand 
and  their  results  reasonably  predicted.  This 
statement,  generally  true,  is  historically  espe- 
cially true  of  the  Spaniard,  attacked  in  bis 
own  land.  The  tenacity  of  the  race  has  never 
come  out  so  stron«xIy  as  under  such  condi- 
tions, as  was  witnessed  in  the  old  War  of  the 
S^nisb  Succession  and  during  the  usurpa- 
tion  of  Napoleon. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  an  enterprise  on 
our  part,  if  directed  against  Spanish  com- 
merce on  the  seaa,  as  was  suu-^ut  st«  d  by  .sev- 
eral excellent  officer.s,  would  have  had  l  ut  a 
trivial  objective.  The  commerce  of  Spain 
was  cut  up,  root  and  branch,  by  our  expedi- 
tions against  her  colonies,  Cuba  and  Manila: 
for  her  most  important  trade  depended  upon 
monopoly  of  the  colonial  niurkets.  The  slight 
stream  of  trafllc  maintained  in  Spanish  bot- 
fiip.is  ^le^\^(•en  the  English  Channel  and  the 
Peninsula  was  so  small  that  it  could  readily 
have  been  transfmed  to  neutral  ships,  whose 
flag  we  had  for  this  war  eiii^a^ed  should  fro- 
tect  enemy's  goo<is.  I'nder  these  circura- 
stancej;,  the  coasts  of  the  Philippines  and  of 
Cuba  were  to  us  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  far 
more  conveniently  so  than  that  of  the  home 
country  would  have  been.  A  Spanish  mer- 
chant captain,  writlnf;  from  Barcelona  as 
early  as  the  7th  of  May,  had  said:  "  At  this 
moment  we  have  shut  up  in  this  port  the 
[steam]  fleets  of  five  transatlantic  compa- 
nies." which  he  names.  '*  The  sailing-vessels 
are  tied  up  i»ermanenlly.  Sev.  nd  [named] 
ships  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emy. Meantime  the  blockade  of  Cuba,  Puerto 
Kico.  ;ir  !  Manila  continues,  at  least  for  our 
flag.  ;uui  maritime  commerce  is  at  a  stand- 
still. In  Barcelona  some  foreign  firms,  ex- 
porters to  the  Philippines,  have  failed,  ;U5 
well  as  .several  custom-house  hrokfrs,  owing 
to  the  toUil  Cessation  of  mercantile  move- 
ment. The  losses  already  snflfM^d  by  our 
tr.ide  are  ineaU  ai  iMe.  amounting  to  much 
more  than  the  miiiiomi  needed  to  maintain  a 
h»lf-dozen  ammred  ships,  which  woold  have 
Vri'ventedthe  Yanki'es  from  d.aring  so  much.'* 
These  vessels  eoi.iinued  to  lie  idle  in  liarce- 
U«na  uuul  the  <ire,ui  of  Commodore  Watson's 
threatened  approach  caused  them  to  be  a^t 
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to  Maraeflles,  Beekinf?  the  turoteetion  of  the 

neutral  port.  A  few  weeks  later  the  same 
Spanish  writer  comments:  "The  result  of 
onr  mistakes,"  In  the  management  of  tiie 
na\7,  "  is  the  loss  of  the  rankets  of  Cabftr 
Puerto  Uico,  and  the  Philippines,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  death  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine. ' '  1  nquiries  were  addreesed  by  the  State 
to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  for  sugjjes- 
tions  as  to  the  opening  of  new  markets,  to 
compensate  for  tiie  eadatiag  anqwiiBioii  of 
commanicationB  with  "the  over-sea  prov- 
inces." 

With  such  results  from  our  oj)eration8  in 
the  Antilles  and  the  Philippines,  there  was 
no  inducement,  and  indeed  nn  justification, 
for  sending  cruisers  across  the  ocean,  until 
we  had  enong^h  and  to  spare  for  the  blockade 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  This  was  at  no 
time  the  case,  up  to  the  close  of  the  war, 
owing  to  a  combination  of  causes.  The  work 
of  paralyzing  Spanish  trade  was  being  effec- 
tually done  by  the  same  measnres  that  tended 
to  strangle  the  Spanish  armies  in  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines,  and  which,  when  fiilfy  devel- 
oped, would  entirely  sever  their  necessary 
communications  with  the  outside  world.  Be- 
sides all  this,  the  concentration  of  our  efforts 
upon  Cnba,  with  a  subsequent  slight  exten- 
sion to  the  single  port  of  San  Juan  in  Porto 
Kico,  imposed  upon  Spain  the  burden  of  sus- 
taining the  war  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand miles  from  home,  and  spared  us  the  like 
additional  strain.  Every  consideration  so 
far  entertained,  thraefore,  of  energy  as  well 
as  of  prodenoe,  diotatod  the  application  of 
all  the  pressure  at  our  disposal  at  the  begin- 
nii^  of  hostilities,  and  untU  the  destruction 
of  Gervera'a  sqaadroD,  upon  Gaba,  and  in  a 
very  minor  degree  upon  Porto  Rico.  Indeed, 
the  ships  placed  before  San  Juan  were  not 
for  Uoekade,  properly  so  called,  but  to  dieck 
any  mischievous  disphqr  of  energy  by  the  tor- 
pedo cruiser  within. 

.\fter  thus  noting  briefly  the  conditions  of 
the  enemy's  coast  defenses  and  commerce, 
there  remains  to  con.sider  the  one  other  ele- 
ment of  his  sea  power — the  combatant  navy 
— ^with  regard  to  its  force,  and  to  its  dispo- 
sition when  war  began. 

As  was  before  said,  the  disparity  between 
the  armored  fleets  of  the  two  nations  was 
nominally  inOMiBiderable ;  and  the  Spaniards 
possessed  one  extremely  valuable — and  by 
us  unrivalled— advantage  in  a  nearly  homo- 
geneous group  of  five*  armored  cruisers, 

•  In  Uiia  uuuibcr  is  iuclu(l<-J  the  "  Kiu|M>rad(ir  CarlM  V.i" 
wbJeb,  towenr,  did  not  aeeouiMnijr  the  oilwr  four  undvr  Orr* 


very  fast,  and  very  similar  both  in  nautical 

qualities  and  in  armament.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  too  highly  the  possibilities  open  to 
BOCh  a  body  of  ships,  regarded  as  "  a  fleet 
in  being,*'  to  nae  an  ezpreosion  that  many 
of  our  readers  may  have  seen,  but  perhaps 
scarcely  fully  understood. 

The  phrase  **  fleet  in  being,*'  having  vrfthfai 
recent  years  gained  much  currency  in  naval 
writing,  demands— like  the  word  "Jingo" 
— prediseness  of  definition ;  and  this,  in  gen- 
eral acceptance,  it  has  not  yet  attained.  It 
remains,  therefore,  somewhat  vague,  and  so 
occasions  misunderstandings  between  men 
whose  opinions  perhaps  do  not  materially 
differ.  The  writer  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
line,  but  a  brief  explanation  of  the  term  and 
its  origin  may  not  be  amiss.  It  was  first 
used,  in  1690,  by  the  British  admiral  Lord 
Torrington.  when  defending  his  course  in 
declining  to  engage  decisively,  with  an  in- 
ferior force,  a  French  fleet,  then  dominating 
in  the  Channel,  and  under  cover  of  which  it 
was  expected  that  a  descent  upon  the  Eng- 
lish coast  would  be  made  by  a  great  French 
army.  "  Had  I  fought  otherwise,"  he  said, 
'  *  our  fleet  had  been  totally  lost,  and  the 
kingdom  had  Iain  open  to  invasion.  As  it 
was,  most  men  were  in  fear  that  the  French 
would  invade ;  but  I  was  always  of  another 
opinion,  for  1  always  said  that  whilst  we 
hM  a  fleet  m  being,  they  would  not  dare  to 
make  an  attemjit." 

A  "  fleet  in  being,"  therefore,  is  one  the 
existence  and  maintenance  of  which,  although 
inferior,  on  or  near  the  scene  of  operatifma, 
is  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  various  more 
or  less  exposed  interests  of  the  enemy,  who 
cannot  tell  when  a  blow  may  fall,  and  who  is 
therefore  compelled  to  restrict  his  opera- 
tions, otherwise  possible,  until  that  fleet  can 
be  destroyed  or  neutralized.  It  corresponds 
very  closely  to  "  a  position  on  the  flank  and 
rear"  of  an  enemy,  where  the  presence  of 
a  smaller  force,  as  every  military  student 
knows,  harasses,  and  may  even  paralyze  of- 
fensive movements.  When  such  a  force  is 
extremely  mobile,  as  a  fleet  of  armored  cruis- 
ers may  be,  its  power  of  mischief  Is  very 
great;  potentially.  It  is  for  ever  on  the  flank 
and  rear,  threatening  the  lines  of  communi- 
cations. It  is  indeed  as  a  threat  to  commu- 
nications that  the  "  fleet  m  being  "  is  chiefly 
formidable. 

The  theory  received  concrete  and  convinc- 
iog  ilhurtaration  durfaig  the  recent  hostilities, 
from  the  effect  exerted  and  justly  exerted 
—upon  our  plans  and  movements  by  Cervera's 
squadron,  until  there  had  been  assembled  be- 
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fore  Santiago  a  furce  at  once  ho  hlroitg  and 
80  numeroiiB  as  to  make  h»  escape  very  iin< 

probable.  VWen  so,  whf-n  ;i  tcK-j^ram  was 
received  from  a  capable  officer  thai  Ik-  had 
identified  by  night,  off  the  north  coadt  of 
IMba,  an  armored  cmlaer— which,  if  of  that 
class,  was  most  probably  an  enemy— the  sail- 
ing of  Shafter's  expedition  was  stopped  until 
the  report  could  be  verified ;  whereby  five  or 
six  valuable  days  were  lost.  So  much  for 
the  positive,  material  intaence  in  the  jodg* 
ment  of  the  writer,  the  reasonable  inflTience 
—of  a  "  fleet  in  being/'  As  regards  ihe 
moral  effect,  the  effect  upon  the  imagination, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  more  than  to  allude 
to  the  extraordinary  play  of  the  fancy,  the 
kaleidoscopic  effects  elicited  from  our  own 
peo{)le,  and  from  some  foreign  critics,  in  pro- 
pounding dangers  for  ourselves  and  ubiquity 
for  Cervera.  Against  the  infection  of  such 
tremors  it  is  one  of  the  ta«ks  of  those  in  re- 
i^ponsibility  to  guard  themselves,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, their  people.  "  Don't  make  pictures 
for  y(»urself,"  was  Nap(»leon's  warning  to 
his  generals.  '*  Every  naval  operation  since 
i  became  head  of  the  government  has  failed, 
because  my  admirals  see  double,  and  have 
learned  where  1  don't  know  that  war  can 
be  made  without  runninii;  risks." 

The  probable  value  of  a  "  fleet  in  being  " 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  been  much 
over-stated ;  for,  even  at  the  best,  the  game 
of  evai^ion.  which  this  is,  if  persisted  in,  can 
have  but  one  issue.  The  superior  force  will 
in  the  end  run  the  inferior  to  earth.  In  the 
meanwhilOt  however,  vital  time  may  have 
been  lost.  It  is  conreivahle,  for  instance, 
that  I'ervera's  squadron,  if  thoroughly  effec- 
tive, might,  by  swift  and  well-concealed  move> 
ments,  have  detained  our  fleet  in  the  West 
Indi.'-;  until  the  hurricane  of  the  past  Sep- 
tember swept  over  the  Caribbean.  We  had 
then  no  reserve  to  replace  armored  ships  lost 
or  damaged.  But,  for  Buch  persistence  of 
action,  tliere  is  nee  l<>d  in  each  unit  of  the 
"  fleet  in  being  "  an  ethciency  rarely  attain- 
able, and  liable  to  be  lost  by  unforeseen  acci- 
dent at  a  critical  moment.  Where  etfect.  nay 
>afety.  depends  Upon  mere  celerity  of  move- 
ment, ius  m  retreat,  a  crippled  ship  means  a 
lost  ship ;  or  a  lost  fleet,  if  the  body  sticks 
to  its  disalded  member.  Such  efficiency  it 
is  probable  Cervera's  division  never  pos« 
sessed.  The  lenjxth  of  its  passaj^e  across  the 
.Atlantic,  however  increased  by  the  embar- 
rassment of  frequently  recoaling  the  torpedo 
destroyers,  so  far  overpassed  the  extreme 
calculations  of  our  naval  authorities,  that 
ready  crnlence  was  given  to  an  apjjarently 


authentic  re})ort  that  it  had  returned  to 
Spain;  the  more  ao  that  such  coneeatratiaB 

was  strategically  correct,  and  it  was  incer- 
rect  to  adventure  an  important  detachment 
so  far  from  home,  without  the  reinforcemeui 
it  might  have  received  in  Gadix.  This  deby. 
in  ships  whose  individual  speed  had  ori^n- 
ally  been  very  hh^h,  has  been  commonly  at- 
tributed in  our  service  to  the  inetiiciency  oi 
the  enj^ne-room  force;  and  this  opUuoii  it 
confirmed  by  a  Spanish  officer  writing  in  their 
*'  Uevista  de  Marina."  **  The  Americans," 
he  says,  "  keep  their  ships  cruising  con- 
stantly, in  every  sea,  and  therefore  have  a 
large  and  qualified  engine-rooia  force.  We 
have  but  few  machinists,  and  are  almost  des- 
titute of  firemen."  An  amusing  story  wu 
told  the  writer  some  years  ai,'u  by  one  of  our 
consuls  in  Cuba.  MaJdng  a  rather  loogh  pad- 
sage  between  two  ports,  he  saw  an  elHeHy 
Cuban  or  Spanish  gentleman  peering  tre- 
quently  into  the  engine-room  with'  evident 
uneasiness.  When  adced  the  cause  of  his 
concern,  the  reply  was,  '*  I  don't  feel  com- 
fortable unless  the  man  in  charge  of  the  en- 
gines talks  English  to  them." 

When  to  the  need  of  constant  and  sust^uned 
ability  to  move  at  high  speed  is  ail  lr'l  (r  - 
ncf-essity  of  frequent  recoaiin^',  allowing  the 
hostile  navy  time  to  come  up,  it  is  evident  that 
the  active  use  of  a  **  fleet  in  being,**  hov^ 
ever  perplexing  to  the  enemy,  mui^t  be  bt»th 
rmxious  and  precarious  to  it*?  own  commander. 
The  contest  is  one  of  strategic  w;l.>..  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  stronger.  thou<:h 
sl(>\'  <  r,  force,  centrally  placed,  may,  in  the:* 
days  of  cables,  be  able  to  receive  wonl  ami 
to  corner  its  antagonist  before  the  latter  can 
fill  his  bunk«v.  Of  this  fact  we  should  prob- 
ably have  received  a  very  oonmdng  illos- 
trntion.  had  a  satisfactory'  condition  of  our 
coast  defenses  permitted  the  Flying  Squad- 
ron to  be  off  Cienfuegos,  or  even  off  Havana, 
instead  of  in  Hampton  Roads.  Cen"era's 
entrance  to  Santiago  was  known  to  us  within 
twenty-four  hours.    In  tw^enty-four  more  it 
could  have  been  communicated  oflf  Cienfue^es 
by  a  fast  despatch  boat,  after  which  le&)  than 
forty-eip:ht  would  have  placed  our  division  W- 
fore  Santiago.  The  uncertiiinty  felt  by  t'om- 
modore  Schley,  when  he  arrived  off  Cien- 
fuegos, as  to  whether  the  Spanish  di^i^i*  ^ 
was  inside  or  no,  would  not  have  existed  hnd 
hTs  squadron  been  prpviously  blockadinj: : 
and  his  consequent  delay  of  over  forty-eijrh 
hours— with  the  rare  chance  thus  offered 
to  ("ervera    would  not  have  occurred.  Te 
co;d  four  great  ships  within  that  time  was 
proliably  beyond  the  resources  of  Santiagu; 
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whereas  the  speed  predicated  for  our  own 
movements  is  nithw  below  thftn  above  the 

dispositions  contemplated  to  insure  it. 

The  great  end  of  a  war  fleet,  however,  is 
not  to  chase,  nor  to  fly,  but  to  control  the 
seas.  Had  Cervera  escaped  our  pursuit  at 
Santiago,  it  would  have  been  only  to  be  again 
paralyzed  at  Cienfuegos  or  at  Havana.  When 
speed,  not  force,  is  the  reliance,  deetmetion 
may  hv  j^os'pnr.t^d,  but  can  be  escaped  only 
by  remaining  in  port.    Let  it  not,  therefore, 

inferred,  from  the  possible,  though  tem- 
porary, effect  of  a  "fleet  in  being,"  that 
speed  is  the  chief  of  all  factors  in  the  battle- 
ship. Thiii  plausible,  superficial  notion,  too 
ttiailtjr  accepted  in  these  dajrs  of  hurry  and 
of  unreflecting  deiiendeiu  e  upon  machinery 
as  the  all  in  all,  threatens  much  harm  to  the 
Mure  efficiency  of  the  navy.  Not  speed, 
but  power  of  offensive  action,  is  the  domi- 
nant factor  in  war.  The  decisive  preponder- 
ant element  of  great  land  forces  has  ever 
been  the  infantry,  which  it  is  needless  to  say 
is  also  the  slowest.  The  homely  summan,' 
of  the  art  of  war,  "  To  get  there  lirst  with 
the  most  men,"  has  vrith  strange  perverse- 
ness  been  so  distorted  in  naval  and  still 
more  in  popular — conception,  that  the  sec- 
ond and  more  important  consideration  has 
been  subordinated  to  the  foimer  and  less 
essential.  It  is  of  no  use  to  get  there  first, 
unless,  when  the  enemy  in  turn  arrives,  you 
have  also  the  most  men — the  greater  force. 
This  is  especial'v  true  of  the  sea,  because 
there  inferiority  of  force—  of  gun  power^ — 
cannot  be  compensated,  as  on  land  it  at  times 
may  be,  by  jndicioudy  using  accidents  of  the 
ground.  I  do  not  propose  to  fall  into  an  ab- 
surdity of  my  own  by  questioning  the  useful- 
ness of  higiier  speed,  prmndtd  the  increase 
is  not  purchased  at  the  expense  of  strictly 
offensive  power;  but  the  time  has  come  to 
say  plainly  that  its  value  is  being  exagger- 
ated; that  It  is  in  the  battle-ship  secondary 
to  gun  power;  that  a  battle-fleet  can  never 
attain,  nor  maintain,  the  highest  rate  of  any 
ship  in  it,  except  of  that  one  which  at  the 
moment  is  the  slowest  -  for  it  is  a  common- 
place of  naval  action  that  fleet  speed  is  that 
of  the  slowest  ship;  that  not  exaggerated 
speed,  but  unif(»rm  speed— sustained  speed 
"is  the  requisite  of  the  battle-fleet;  that  it 
id  not  machinery,  us  i.s  often  aflirnied,  but 
brains  and  guns  that  win  battles  and  control 
the  sea.  The  true  speed  of  war  is  nut  lie;.d- 
long  precipitancy,  but  the  unremitting  energy 
which  wastes  no  time. 

For  the  reasons  that  have  been  given,  the 
safest,  though  not  the  most  eflfective,  dis- 


position of  an  inferior  *'  fleet  in  being"  is 
to  lock  it  up  in  an  impregnable  port  or  ports, 
imposing  u|)on  the  enemy  the  intense  and 
continuous  strain  of  watrhfulnes8  against 
escape.  This  it  was  that  Torrington,  the 
author  of  the  phrase,  proposed  for  the  time 
to  do.  Thus  it  was  that  Napoleon,  to  some 
extent  before  Trafalgar,  but  afterward  with 
set  and  exclusive  purpose,  need  the  FYench 
navy,  which  he  was  continually  augmenting, 
and  yet  never,  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  per- 
mitted again  to  undertaice  any  serious  expedi- 
tion. The  mere  maintenance  of  several  for> 
midable  detachments,  in  apparent  readiness, 
from  the  Scheldt  round  to  Toulon,  presented 
to  the  British  so  many  possibilities  of  mis- 
chief, that  they  were  compelled  to  keep  con- 
stantly before  each  of  the  French  ports  a 
force  superior  to  that  within,  entailing  an  ex- 
pense  and  an  anxiety  by  which  the  Empmr 
hoped  to  exhaust  their  endurance.  To  some 
extent  this  was  Cervera's  position  and  func- 
tion in  Santiago,  whence  followed  logically 
the  idvi  ribility  of  a  land  attackupon  the  port, 
to  force  lo  a  decisive  issue  a  situation  which 
was  endurable  only  if  incurable.  llie  de- 
struction of  Cervera's  squadron,"  justly  com- 
mented an  Italian  ^^n-iter.  before  thf»  result 
was  known,  "  is  the  only  really  decisive  fact 
that  can  result  from  the  expedition  to  San» 
tiago.  because  it  will  reduce  to  impotence 
the  naval  power  of  Spain.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  conflict  ^1  depend  throughout 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  sea 
power,  and  not  upon  territorial  descents,  al- 
though the  latter  may  aggravate  the  situa- 
tion." The  American  admiral  from  before 
Santiago,  when  ur<j;ing  the  expedition  of  a 
land  force  to  make  the  bay  untenable,  tele- 
graphed, "  The  destruction  of  this  squadron 
will  end  the  war;  "  and  it  did. 

In  other  respects  it  is  probable  that  the 
Spanish  admural  had  little  confidence  in  a 
squadron  which,  whatever  the  courage  or 
other  qualities  of  the  ofllcers  and  seamen, 
had  never  manoeuvered  together  until  it  left 
the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  Since  its  de- 
stniction,  a  writer  in  a  Spanish  naval  maga- 
zine has  told  the  following  incident :  "A 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  we  visited  Gen- 
eral ( 'ervera  in  la  Carraca  [the  Cadiz  arsenall. 
and  we  said  to  him :  '  You  appear  to  be  indi- 
cated, by  professional  opinion,  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  in  case  war  is  declared.* 
*  In  that  case.'  he  replied,  '  I  shall  accept; 
knowing,  however,  that  I  am  going  to  a  Traf- 
algar.* *  And  how  could  that  disaster  be 
avoided  ?  '  'By  allowing  mo  to  expend  Ix- 
forehand  50,000  tons  of  coal  in  evolutions. 
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and  ten  thousand  projectiles  in  target  prac- 
tice. Otherwise  we  shall  go  to  a  Trafalgar. 
Remember  what  I  say  '  " 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  with  thi^  well- 
fonnded  fear  of  an  experienced  and  gallant 
officer,  expressed  in  private  conversation, 
the  opinion  of  another  Spanish  officer,  lately 
Minister  of  Marine,  given  to  the  Madrid 
public  through  a  newspaper— the  "Heraldo," 
of  April  6th  last.  It  illustrates,  further, 
the  curious  illusions  entertained  in  high 
quarters  in  Spain: 

"We  had  an  ojiportunity  to-day  of  talk- 
ing for  a  long  time  with  General  Berimger, 
the  last  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  the 
Conservative  Cabinet.  To  the  questions 
which  we  directed  to  him  concerning  the 
conflict  pending  with  the  United  States,  he 
was  kind  enoi^  to  infonn  us  that  he  con- 
fided nbaolotely  in  the  triumph  of  our  naval 
forces.  ...  *  We  shall  conquer  on  llie 
sea,  and  I  am  now  going  to  give  you  my 
reasons.  The  first  of  these  is  the  remark- 
able discipline  that  prevails  on  our  war 
ships;  and  the  second,  as  soon  as  fire  is 
openeid,  the  crews  of  the  American  ships  will 
commence  to  desert,  since  we  all  know  that 
among  them  are  i)eople  of  all  nationalities. 
Ship  against  ship,  therefore,  a  failure  ie  not 
to  be  feared.  I  believe  that  the  squadron 
detained  at  ('ape  de  Verde,  and  particularly 
the  destroyers,  should  have,  and  could  have, 
continued  the  vi^yage  to  Cuba,  since  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  American 
fleet.'  " 

The  review  from  which  Gervera's  opinion 

is  quoted  has,  Fincc  the  disasters  to  the  Span- 
ish navy,  been  full  of  complaints  and  of  de- 
tailed statements  concerning  the  n^Iect  of 
the  navy,  both  in  its  material  and  in  drills, 
during  the  antecedent  months  of  peace,  ow- 
ing to  the  practice  of  a  misplaced,  if  neces- 
sary, economy.  But  that  economy,  it  is  justly 
ar^ii'-d,  would  not  have  been  requiri'd  to  a 
disabling  degrei-.  if  so  disproportionate  an 
amount  of  money  had  not  heen  expended  up- 
on the  army,  1^  a«tat«' wh<»s.-  <irt"at  colonial 
system  could  in  war  be  sustained  only  by  a 
fleet.  **  In  more  than  a  year,"  writes  a  cap- 


tain in  the  Spanish  navy,  "  we  have  liad  only 

one  target  practice,  and  that  limited  in  ex- 
tent, in  order  to  expend  the  !"a.st  [Missilde 
amount  ol  ammunition."  Had  even  the  nom- 
inal force  been  kept  in  efficient  conditian  for 
immediate  action,  the  task  of  the  T'nited 
States  would  have  been  greatly  prolonged, 
and  far  from  so  easy  as  it  has  heen  since  de- 
clared by  those  among  our  people  who  de- 
li}ijht  to  belittle  the  great  work  our  country 
has  just  achieved,  and  to  undervalue  the 
magnanimity  of  its  resolution  to  put  a  stop  to 
outrages  tt  our  dnors,  which  were  well  said 
to  have  become  intolerable.  Neither  by  land 
nor  by  sea  was  the  state  of  the  case  so 
judged  by  professional  men,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  It  was  indeed  evident  that,  if  w»» 
persevered,  there  could  be  but  one  issue ;  but 
this  might  liave  been  postponed,  by  an  active 
opponent,  long  enough  to  have  disheartened 
uur  nation,  if  it  was  as  easily  to  be  discour- 
aged by  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  now 
past,  as  it  is  in  some  quarters  represented 
aj^ain  to  be  by  the  problems  arising  out  of 
llie  wiur  and  its  con(iuests.  Such  discour- 
agement, perplexity,  and  consequent  frustra- 
tion of  the  adversary's  purpose?  are  indeed 
the  prime  function  of  a  "  fleet  in  being; "  to 
create  and  to  maintain  moral  elfeet,  in  short, 
rather  than  idiysieal.  unless  indeed  the  en- 
emy, yielding  to  moral  effect,  divides  his 
forces  in  such  wise  as  to  give  a  chance  for 
a  blow  at  one  portion  of  them.  The  ten- 
dency to  this  also  received  illustration  in  our 
war.  *  *  Uur  sea  coast, ' '  said  a  well-informed 
person  to  the  present  writer,  *'  was  in  a  con- 
dition of  unreasoning  panic,  and  foup:ht  to 
have  little  squadrons  scattered  along  it  every- 
where, according  to  the  theory  of  defense 
always  favored  by  stupid  terror."  Hie 
'*  stupidity,"  hy  all  military  experience,  was 
abfjulute  unqualified ;  but  the  Xavy  Depart- 
ment succeeded  in  ^^ithstanding  tiie  **  ter- 
ror "  the  moral  efFert  so  far  as  to  com- 
promise on  the  Flying  Squadron ;  a  rational 
solution,  though  not  unnnpeacluible.  We 
thus,  instead  of  a  half-dozen  naval  groups, 
had  only  two,  the  combination  of  which 
might  perhaps  be  effected  in  time  enough. 
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By  Hamun  Garland, 

Author  of  "  Mnin-travcli'«l  Ibiadi,"  '•  Prairie  Folk*,"  etc. 


E  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  lodge, 
smoking  his  pipe. 

His  face  was  thin,  keen, 
and  very  expressive.  The 
clear  brown  of  his  skin  was 
pleasant  to  see,  and  his  hair, 
wavy  from  long  confinement  in  braids,  was 
glossy  as  a  blackbird's  wing.  Around  his 
neck  he  wore  a  yellow  kerchief — yellow 
was  his  "  medicine"  color— and  he  held  a 
soiled  white  robe  about  his  loins.  He  was 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  but  seemed  less 
than  forty. 

He  studied  me  quizzically  as  I  communi- 
cated to  him  my  wish  to  hear  the  story  of  his 
life,  and  laughingly  mutUire<l  some  jocose 
remark  to  his  pretty  young  wife,  who  sat 
near  him  on  a  blanket,  busy  at  some  needle- 
work. But  the  humorous  look  pas.sf<l  out  of 
his  face  as  he  mused,  the  shadows  lengthened 
on  the  hot,  dry  grass,  and  on  the  smooth 
slopes  of  the  buttes  the  sun  grew  yellow. 

After  a  long  pause,  he  lifted  his  head  and 
began  to  speak  in  a  low  and  pleasant  voice. 
He  used  no  gestures,  and  his  glance  was  like 
that  of  one  who  sees  a  small  thing  on  a  dis- 
tant hill. 

"  I  am  well  broui^ht  up."  were  his  first 
words.  *  *  M  y 
father  was  chief 
medicine-man*  of 
his  tribe,  and  one 
who  knew  all  the 
stories  of  his  peo- 
ple. I  was  his 
best -loved  son, 
and  he  put  me 
into  the  dances 
of  the  warriors 
when  1  was  three 
years  old.  I  car- 
ried one  of  his 
war-bonnet 
feathers   in  my 

*  In  Indian  uw  tlx- 
w  i>  rcl    ••  ni  cmI  1  (■  I  n  <•  " 

KhiHikI     l»P  lUHUTftocMl 

to  nuiin  iiinuir  (lout-r. 
A  nit^lU-liK'-iniin  may 
heal  (he  i^irk.  hut  a 
hralpr  l«  not  m  ct  mijirilT 

•  medicine-niau.  A 
iD(diclac-nuu]  Is  a  eecr, 

•  yogi. 


hand,  and  was  painted  like  the  big  war- 
riors. 

"  When  my  father  wished  to  give  a  horse 
to  the  Cut-throat  or  Hurat-thigh  people  who 
visited  us  and  danced  with  us,  he  put  into 
my  hands  the  little  stick  which  counted  for 
a  horse,  and  I  walked  across  the  circle  by 
his  side  and  handed  the  stick  to  our  friend. 
Then  my  mother  was  proud  of  me,  and  1  was 
glad  to  see  her  smile. 

"  My  father  made  me  the  best  bows,  and 
my  mother  made  pretty  moccasins  for  me, 
covered  with  bright  beads  and  the  stained 
quills  of  the  porcupine.  I  had  ponies  to  ride, 
and  a  little  tepee  of  my  own  in  which  to  play 
I  was  chief. 

.  "  When  I  was  a  little  older,  I  loved  well  to 
sit  near  my  father  and  the  old  men  and  hear 
them  tell  stories  of  the  days  that  were  gone. 
My  father's  stories  were  to  me  the  best 
of  all,  and  the  motions  of  his  hands  the 
most  beautiful.  1  could  sit  all  day  to  listen. 
Best  of  all  I  liked  the  stories  of  magic 
deeds. 

* '  One  day  my  father  saw  me  holding  my 
ear  to  the  talk,  and  at  night  he  said  to  me, 
*  My  son,  I  see  you  are  to  be  a  medicine-man. 
You  are  not  to  be  a  warrior.    When  you  are 


*  But  IM«  humoTxnu  look  patted  ontofkUfttot  at  he  muted." 
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older,  I  will  teach  you  the  secrets  of  my  walk, 
and  you  shall  follow  in  my  path.' 

• '  Thereafter  I  watched  everything  the 
medicine-men  did.  I  crept  near,  and  lis- 
tened to  their  words.  I  followed  them 
with  my  eyes 
when  they  went 
aside  to  pray. 
Where  magic  was 
being  done  - 
there  was  I.  .Vt 
the  dance  1  saw 
my  father  fling 
live  squirrels  from 
his  empty  hand. 
1  saw  him  breathe 
smoke  upon  the 
body  of  a  dead 
bird,  and  it  awoke 
and  ran  to  a 
wounded  man  and 
tore  out  the  rot- 
ting flesh  and 
cured  him.  1  Siiw 
a  mouiie  come  to 
life  in  the  same 
way.  1  saw  the 
magic  bladder 
move  when  no  one 
touched  it :  and  I 
saw  a  man  buried 
and  coveretl  with 
a  big  stone  too 
greAt  for  four 
men  to  lift,  and  1 
saw  him  come 
forth  as  if  the 
stone  were  a 
blanket. 

**  I  saw  there 
were  many  ways 
to  become  a  metl- 
icine-man.  One 
man  went  away 
on  a  high  moun- 
tain, and  there  he 

stiHxl  and  cried  all  the  day  and  all  the  night. 


saying : 

0  <Jn«at  Spirit ! 

1  &m  a  (xvr  man. 
1  want  lo  b»f 

I  want  to      bi^  tn»^^i^.•in^MnaB. 

Help  mf.  Otvat  Sv.r-.'.  ! 

1  want  tv»      h^>nv>rY«l  irx^nj:  mr  p*^>pl*. 

nw  irvt  biankift*.  hvrxts. 
H»»lp  Bhf  rauN*  my  cif-drvn. 
Help  m*  K^aj;. 
Hv>o\»rvJ  v>f  my  jv^'pl*.* 

**  S<>  ho  chcinttnl  many  hvmrs,  without  fiKxl 
or  water,  tiud  it  w^  cv^'.d  al^o.    At  Us^t  he 


fell  down  in  a  sleep  and  dreamed.  When  he 
came  home,  he  had  medicine.  A  big  bird  had 
told  him  many  secrets. 

"  Another  went  into  a  sweat-house  to 
purify  him.self.    He  stayed  all  night  inside. 

crying  to  the 
(Jreat  Spirit.  He. 
too,  dreamed,  but 
he  did  not  tell  his 
dreams. 

"  A  third  man 
went  into  his 
tepee  on  a  hill 
near  the  camp, 
and  there,  with 
nothing  to  eat  or 
drink,  he  sat  cry- 
ing like  the  other 
two.  and  at  last 
he  slept,  and  in 
the  night  voices 
that  were  not  of 
his  mouth  came 
in  the  tepee,  and 
I,  who  listened 
unobserved,  was 
afraid,  and  his 
women  were 
afraid  also.  He 
soon  became  a 
great  medicine- 
man; and  I  went 
to  my  father,  and 
I  said: 

**  *  Make  me  a 
medicine-man  like 
Spotted  Elk.* 

'*  He  looked  up- 
on me,  and  said : 
"  '  My  son,  you 
are  too  young. ' 

"  Nevertheless 
I  insisted,  and  be 
promised  that, 
when  I  became 
sixteen  years  of 
age.  he  would  help  me  to  become  like  Spotted 
Elk.    This  pleased  me. 

**  As  I  grew  older  I  put  away  in  my  mem- 
ory all  the  stories  my  father  knew  of  our 
people.  I  listened  always  when  the  old  men 
talked.  I  watched  the  medicine-men  as  they 
smoked  to  the  Mreat  Spirits  of  the  world.  I 
crept  near,  and  heard  them  cry  to  the  Great 
Spirit  overhead  and  to  the  Dark  One  who 
lives  below  the  earth.  I  listened  all  the  time, 
ami  by  listening  I  grew  wise  as  an  old  man. 

**  I  knew  all  the  wonderful  stories  of  the 
covole  and  of  the  rattlesnake.    I  knew  what 
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the  eagle  said  to  his  mate,  and  I  knew  the 
power  of  the  great  bear  who  sits  erect  like 
a  man.  I  was  a  hunter,  but  I  followed  the 
game  to  learn  its  ways.  In  those  days  we 
were  buffalo-eaters.  We  did  not  eat  fish, 
nor  fowl,  nor  rabbits,  nor  the  meat  of 
bear.  Our  wom- 
en pounded  wild 
cherries  and  made 
cakes  of  them,  and 
of  that  we  ate 
sometimes,  but  al- 
ways we  lived  ui>- 
on  buffalo  meat, 
and  we  were  well 
and  strong,  not  as 
we  are  now. 

"  I  learned  to 
make  my  own 
bows  and  also  to 
make  moccasins, 
though  that  was 
women's  work, 
and  I  did  not  sew 
beads  or  paint 
porcupine  quills. 
I  wanted  to  know 
all  things — to  tan 
hides,  to  draw 
pictures  —  all 
things. 

"By  and  by 
time  came  when  I 
was  to  become  a 
medicine  -  man. 
My  father  took 
me  to  Spotted  Elk. 
the  greatest  of  all 
medicine-men,  he 
that  could  make 
birds  from  lumps 
of  meat  and  mice 
from  acorns. 

"To  him  my 
father  said :  '  My 
son  wishes  to  be 

great  medicine-man.  Because  you  are  old 
and  wise  I  bring  him  to  you.  Help  me  to 
give  him  wisdom.' 

"  Then  they  took  me  to  a  tepee  on  a  hill 
far  from  the  camp,  and  there  they  sat  down 
with  me  and  sang  the  old,  old  songs  of  our 
tribe.  They  took  food,  and  offered  it  to  the 
( Ireat  Spirits  who  live  in  the  six  directions, 
beginning  at  the  southeast.  Then  they 
smoked,  always  beginning  at  the  southeast. 
This  they  taught  me  to  do,  and  to  chant  a 
prayer  to  each.  Then  they  closed  the  tepee, 
and  left  me  alone. 


All  night  I  cried  to  the  Great  Spirits : 

Hear  roe — 0  hear  me  ! 
You  are  close  beside  me. 
Yon  are  here  in  the  tepee. 
Hear  me.  for  I  am  jwor  and  weak. 
I  wish  to  be  great  medicine-man. 

I  need  horses,  blank- 
ets.   I  am  a  boy. 
I  wish  to  be  great  and 
rich. 

Hear  me — 0  hear  me  ! 

"  All  night,  all 
next  day  I  cried. 
I  grew  hungry  and 
cold  by  and  by.  I 
fell  asleep;  then 
came  to  me  in  my 
sleep  a  fox,  and 
he  opened  his 
mouth,  and  talked 
to  me.  He  told 
me  to  put  weasel- 
skin  full  of  medi- 
cine, and  wear 
fox-skin  on  my 
head,  and  that 
would  make  me 
big  medicine. 
Then  he  went 
away,  and  I  woke 
up. 

"  I  was  very 
hungry,  and  I 
opened  the  tepee 
and  came  out,  and 
it  was  sunrise. 
My  father  was 
sleeping  on  the 
ground,  and  when 
I  touched  him,  he 
woke  quickly  and 
said: 

"  *  My  son,  lam 
glad  to  see  you. 
I  heard  voices 
that  were  not 
yours  calling  in  the  tepee,  and  I  was  afraid.' 
"  •  All  is  well,'  I  said.    '  Give  me  food.' 
"  When  I  was  fed,  I  took  my  bow  and  ar- 
row and  went  forth  to  kill  a  weasel.  When 
I  was  alone,  1  sat  down  and  prayed  to  the 
Great  Spirits  of  the  six  world  directions,  and 
smoked,  beginning  at  the  southeast,  and  a 
voice  came  in  my  ear  which  said,  '  I  will  lead 
you.'    Soon  I  came  upon  a  large,  sleeping 
weasel ;  he  was  white  all  over  as  snow,  though 
it  was  yet  fall.    Him  I  killed  and  skinned, 
and  stretched  the  pelt  on  a  flat  stick  to  make 
a  pouch.    Then  I  sought  the  medicine  to  go 
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in  it.  What  that  was  I  will  not  tell,  but  at 
last  it  was  filled,  and  then  1  slew  a  big  red 
fox,  and  out  of  his  fur  I  made  my  cap. 

Each  night  I  went  into  my  tepee  alone 
to  smoke  and  chant,  and  each  nipht  strange 
birds  and  animals  came  to  me  and  talked  and 
tanpiht  me  much  wisdom.  Then  came  voices 
of  my  ancestors,  ami  taught  nie  how  to  cure 
the  sick  and  liow  to  charm  the  buffalo  and 
the  elk.  Then  I  began  to  help  ray  father  to 
heal  the  aiclc  people,  and  I  becamt^  honored 
among  my  companions ;  and  when  I  caught  a 
maid  on  her  way  to  the  spring,  she  did  not 
struggle;  she  was  glad  to  talk  with  me,  for 
I  had  a  fine  tepee  and  aiz  hones  and  many 
blankets. 

"  I  grew  skilful.  I  could  do  many  things 
white  people  never  see.   I  could  hie  buried 

deep  in  the  ground,  while  a  mighty  stone 
which  six  men  alone  could  lift  was  rolled 
upon  me.  Then  in  the  darkness,  when  I 
cried  to  the  rireat  Spirits,  they  came  swiftly 
and  put  their  hands  to  the  stone  and  threw 
it  far  away,  and  I  rose  and  walked  forth, 
and  the  people  wondered.  I  cure<l  ntany 
people  by  the  healing  of  my  hands,  and  by 
great  magic  like  this,  i  had  a  dried  mouse, 
and  once  when  a  man  oune  to  me  stiff  and 
cold  with  a  hole  in  hia  aide,  I  said,  *  Put 
before  me.' 

' '  When  th^  did  as  I  bid,  I  took  the  mowe 
and  put  it  before  the  man  who  was  dead,  and 
I  blew  smoke  upon  the  mouse  and  said: 
'  Great  Spirits,  help  me  to  do  this  great 
magic'  Then  the  mouse  came  to  life,  and 
ran  to  the  dead  man  and  put  his  heak  in  the 
bole,  and  pulled  out  the  bad  flesh,  and  the 
wound  closed  up  and  the  man  rose. 

"  These  wonderful  things  I  did,  and  1  be- 
came rich.  I  had  a  fine,  large  tepee  and 
many  horses  and  skins  and  blankets.  I  eople 
si^,  '  See,  there  goes  Rising  Wolf.  He  is 
yonng,  hn*  hn  h-'.n  Tn:inv  hnrs*"-:  '  Therefore, 
1  came  to  be  called  '  Many  Horses; '  but  I  had 
only  one  wife,  Sailing  Hawk.  I  cared  only 
for  her." 

The  chief's  handsome  face  had  long  since 
become  grave  and  rapt.  Now  it  Huddenly 
grew  grim.  His  little  wife  moved  uneasily 
in  her  seat  by  his  side,  and  he  looked  at  her 
with  a  strange  gkmce.  Between  them  bad 
crept  the  shfdow  of  Sailing  Hawk's  death. 

"  One  day  while  I  sat  with  Sailing  Ilawk 
in  my  tepee,  a  big,  blaek  cloud  came  (lying 
out  of  the  west  like  an  eagle,  and  out  of  it 
the  red  fire  stabbed  and  killed  my  wife  and 
set  my  tepee  on  fire.  My  heart  w  is  like  ice 
when  I  rose  and  saw  my  Sailing  Hawk  dead. 
I  aeiaed  my  gun.   I  med  many  times  into 
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the  cloud.  T  screamed  at  it  in  rage.  My 
eyes  were  hot.  I  was  crazy.  At  last  I 
went  away,  but  my  wife  was  dead,  and  roy 
heart  empty  and  like  ashes.  I  did  not  eat 
for  many  days,  and  I  cared  no  more  for  the 
Great  Spirits.  1  prayed  no  more.  I  couki 
not  smoice,  but  I  sat  all  night  by  the  place 
where  my  Sailing  Hawk  lay,  and  no  man  ilared 
come  to  me.  My  heart  was  very  angry  to- 
ward everybody  and  all  things.  1  could  not 
see  the  end  of  my  trail.  All  was  black  be> 
fore  me. 

"  My  people  at  this  time  were  living  on 
thehr  own  lands.   The  big  fight  with  *  Long 

Hair '  had  pa.s.«;ed  away,  and  we  were  living 
at  peace  once  more;  but  the  buffalo  were 
passing  away,  and  we  feared  and  wondered. 

'*  Then  ihB  white  man  came  with  his  sol- 
diers, and  made  a  corral  here  in  the  hot,  dry 
country,  and  drove  us  therein,  and  said,  '  If 
you  go  outside  we  will  shoot  yon.'  ^len 
we  became  jioor.  We  had  then  no  buffalo 
at  all.  We  were  fed  poor  beef,  and  had  to 
wear  white  men's  clothes  which  did  not  fit. 
We  could  not  go  to  hunt  in  the  mountains, 
and  the  land  was  waterless  and  very  hot  in 
summer,  and  we  froze  in  winter.  Then  there 
were  many  sick,  but  the  white  men  mat  a 
doctor,  and  he  laughed  at  me,  and  ordered 
me  not  to  go  near  the  sick  ones.  This  made 
my  h^rt  black  and  sorrowful,  for  the  white 
man  gave  strange  white  powders  that  were 
very  bitter  in  the  mouth,  and  the  people  died 
thereafter. 

"  liut  many  times  when  he  had  gone  1 
went  iti  and  made  strong  magic  and  cured 
the  sick,  and  he  thought  it  was  his  white 
powders.  Nevertheless,  more  and  more  of 
my  people  came  to  belieye  in  the  white  man. 
and  so  1  grew  very  poor,  and  was  forced  to 
get  rations  like  tht^  rest,  it  was  a  black 
time  for  me. 

"  One  night  there  came  into  our  midst  a 
Snake  messenger  with  a  bi^  tale.  *  Away 
m  the  west,'  he  said  to  us  m  sign  talk. '  a 
wonderful  man  has  come .  He  speaks  all  lan- 
guages, and  he  h  the  friend  of  all  red  men. 
He  is  white,  but  not  like  other  whit«  men. 
He  has  been  nailed  to  a  tree  by  the  whites. 
I  .saw  the  ludes  in  his  hands.  He  teaches  a 
new  dance,  and  that  is  to  gather  all  the  In- 
dians together  in  council.  He  wants  a  few 
head  men  of  all  tribes  to  meet  him  where  the 
big  nio!mtr.:ns  are.  in  the  place  where  the 
lake  is  Diii  rounded  by  pictured  rocks.  There 
he  wiil  teach  vs  how  to  make  mighty  magic 
and  drive  away  the  white  man  and  bring 
back  the  buffalo.* 

**  All  that  he  told  us  we  pmidered  long. 
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and  I  said :  '  It  is  well,  I  will  go  to  see  this  A  day  passed,  and  hu  did  not  come ;  but  one 
man.    1  will  learn  his  dance.'  night  when  we  sat  in  council  over  his  teach- 

"  All  this  was  unknown  to  the  agent,  and  ings,  he  suddenly  stepped  inside  the  circle, 
at  last,  when  the  time  came,  four  of  us  set  He  was  a  dark  man,  but  not  so  dark  as  we 
forth  at  night  on  our  long  journey.  On  the  were.  He  had  long  hair  on  his  chin,  and 
third  day  two  Snake  chiefs  and  four  Burnt-  long,  brown  head-hair,  parted  in  the  middle, 
thighs  joined  us,  then  four  Cut-throat  peo-  I  looked  for  the  wounds  on  his  wrists ;  I 
pie,  and  we  all  journeyed  in  peace.    At  last  could  not  see  any.    He  moved  like  a  big 

chief,  tall  and 
swift.  He  could 
speak  all  tongues. 
lie  spoke  Dakota, 
and  many  under- 
stood. I  could 
understand  the 
language  of  the 
Cut  -  throat  peo- 
ple, and  this  is 
what  he  said : 

"  '  My  people, 
before  the  white 
man  came  you 
were  happy.  You 
had  many  buffalo 
to  eat  and  tall 
grass  for  your 
ponies.  You 
could  come  and 
go  like  the  wind. 
When  it  was  cold, 
you  could  go  into 
the  valleys  to  the 
.south,  where  the 
healing  springs 
are;  and  when  it 
grew  warm,  you 
could  return  to 
the  mountains  in 
the  north.  The 
white  man  came. 
He  dug  the  bones 
of  our  mother,  the 
earth.  He  tore 
her  bosom  with 
steel.  He  built 
big  trails  and  put 
iron  horses  on 

••  t  lurril  trrtt  lu  til  nrar  .  .  .  Ike  uUt  mm  and  luar  Hum  tell  tturie*  u/ the  ilayt  that  trrr  guite."     them.     He  fought 

you  and  beat  you, 

we  came  to  the  lake  by  the  pictured  rocks  and  put  you  in  barren  places  where  a  homed 
where  the  three  snow  mountains  are.  toad  would  die.  He  said  you  must  stay  there ; 

"There  were  many  Indians  there.  The  you  must  not  hunt  in  the  mountains. 
Big  Bellies  were  there  from  the  north;  and  "  '  Then  he  breathed  his  poison  upon  the 
the  Blackfeet,  and  the  Magpie.s,  and  the  buffalo,  and  they  disappeared.  They  van- 
Weavers,  and  the  People-of-the-south-who-  ished  into  the  earth.  One  day  they  covered 
run-round-the-rocks,  and  the  Black-people-  the  hills,  the  next  nothing  but  their  bones 
of-the- mountains  all  were  there.  We  had  remained.  Would  you  remove  the  white 
council,  and  we  talked  in  signs,  and  we  all  man  ?  Would  you  have  the  buffalo  come 
began  to  ask, '  Where  is  the  ( Ireat  Helper  ? '  back  ?  Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  to  make 
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great  magic.  I  will  teach  you  a  mystic  dance, 
and  then  lei  everybody  go  home  and  dance. 
When  the  ^ass  is  fijem,  the  change  will 
come.  Let  everybody  dance  four  days  in 
sncoeoeion,  and  on  the  fonrth  day  the  white 
man  will  disappear  and  the  buflTalo  come 
back^  our  dead  will  return  with  the  buffalo. 

**  *  The  earth  Is  old.  It  will  be  renewed. 
The  new  and  happy  world  will  slide  above 
the  old  as  the  rijjht  hand  covers  the  left. 

"  *  You  have  forgotten  the  ways  of  the 
fathers ;  therefore  great  diatresB  is  npon  yon. 
You  must  throw  away  all  that  the  white  man 
has  brought  you.  Return  to  the  dress  of 
the  fathers.  You  must  use  the  sacred  coK 
ora,  red  and  white,  and  the  sacred  grais, 
and  in  the  spring,  when  the  willows  are 
green,  the  change  will  come. 

" '  Do  no  harm  to  any  one.  Do  not  fight 
each  other.  Live  in  peace.  Do  not  tell 
lies.  When  your  loved  ones  die,  do  not  weep, 
nor  bom  their  tepees,  nor  cut  your  arms, 
nor  kill  hones,  for  yon  will  see  the  dead 
again.' 

"  His  words  made  my  heart  glad  and  warm 
in  my  breast.  I  thought  of  the  bright  days 
when  I  was  a  boy  and  the  white  man  was 
far  away,  when  the  buffalo  were  like  aage- 
bmsh  on  the  plains — fliere  were  so  many.  I 
roso  up.  I  went  toward  him.  I  bowed  my 
bead,  and  I  said : 

**  *  Oh,  father,  teach  us  the  dance ! '  and 
all  the  people  sitting  round  said,  'Good! 
teach  us  the  dance ! ' 

"  Then  he  taught  us  the  song  and  the  dance 
widehwhit<>  people  call  the  ghost  dance,  and 
we  danced  all  together,  and  while  we  danced 
near  him  he  sat  with  bowed  head.  No  one 
dared  to  speak  to  him.  The  firelight  shone 
on  him.  Suddenly  he  dwappeared.  No  one 
.'yiw  him  go.  Then  we  were  sorrowful,  for 
we  wished  him  to  remain  with  us.  It  came 
into  ny  heart  to  makea  talk;  so  I  rose,  and 
said: 

•* '  Fri.  nds.  let  us  now  go  home.  Our 
father  lias  given  us  the  mighty  magic  dance. 
Let  ns  go  home  and  teach  all  our  people,  and 
dance  the  four  days.  .'?o  that  the  white  man 
may  go  and  the  buffalo  come  back.  All  our 
ftmoB  win  come  back.  The  old  men  will 
be  made  young.  The  blind  will  see  again. 
We  will  all  be  happy  once  more.' 

*'  This  seemed  k'xkI  to  them,  and  we  ail 
smoked  the  pipe  and  shook  hand.^  and  took 
our  separatf^  trails.  The  Blackfeet  went 
north,  the  People-that-click-with-their- 
tongnes  went  west,  and  the  Magpies,  the 
C'Jut-wrists,  and  the  Snakes  started  together 
to  the  east.  The  Bomt-thigbs  kept  on,  while 


the  Mi^es  and  the  Cnt-wrists  tamed  to  the 

northeast. 

"  At  last  we  reached  home,  and  I  called  a 
big  dance,  and  at  the  dance  1  told  the  people 
whftt  I  had  seen,  and  th^  were  very  glad. 
'  Teach  us  the  dance,'  they  cried  to  me. 

'"Be  patient,'  I  said.  '  Wait  till  ail  the 
other  people  get  home.  When  the  grass  is 
green  and  the  moon  is  round,  then  we  will 
dance,  and  all  the  red  people  vdW  dance  at 
the  same  time ;  then  will  the  white  man  surely 
fade  away,  and  the  hnffalo  come  up  oat  of 
the  earth  where  he  is  lud  and  roam  the  aod 
once  more.* 

"  Then  they  did  as  1  bid,  and  when  the 
moon  was  round  as  a  shield,  we  beat  the  drom 
and  called  the  people  td  dance. 

"  Then  the  white  man  became  much  ex- 
cited. He  called  for  more  soldiers  every- 
where to  stop  the  dance,  so  I  heani  after- 
ward. But  the  people  paid  no  attention,  for 
was  not  the  white  man  poor  and  weak  by  the 
magic  of  the  dance  ? 

"  Then  we  built  five  fires,  one  to  each 
world  direction  and  one  in  the  center.  We 
put  on  our  best  drees.  We  painted  our  faces 
and  bodies  in  memory  of  our  forp^ithers, 
who  were  mighty  warriors  and  hunters.  We 
carried  bows  and  axfows  and  tomahawks  a&d 
war-clubs  in  memmy  of  the  days  before  fhe 
white  man's  weapons.  Our  best  singers 
knelt  around  the  drum,  and  the  women  sat 
near  to  help  them  fling.  When  the  dram  be- 
gan to  beat,  our  hearts  were  very  glad.  There 
were  Magpies  and  Oat-throats  among  us,  but 
we  were  all  finends.  We  danced  Mtween 
the  fires,  and  as  we  danced  the  drommen 
sang  the  n^stic  song: 

Fat^iT,  have  pity  on  ua. 
Wi-  an-  i  rying  for  tbiret — 

All  in  jjone  ! 

We  have  nothing  to  eat. 
Oor  tWtiMr,  w*  an  poor— 
W«  a»  vary  poor. 
The  boifalo  are  gone. 

They  arf'  .-iH  ^;nni-. 

Take  pity  <m  us.  <  )  Father  ! 

Wt  are  dancin)r  :in  von  wish, 

BecauiM-  yua  commaodod  uh. 

We  dance  hard — 

We  dance  \oag. 

Have  pity ! 

' '  The  agent  came  to  see  us  dance,  but  we 
did  not  care.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  we 
felt  sorry  for  him,  for  he  must  also  vanish 
with  the  other  whi'i'  j «  ople.  lie  li.stened  to 
our  crying,  and  looked  long,  and  his  inter- 
preter told  him  we  prayed  to  the  Great  Spirits 
to  destroy  the  whitt-  man  and  bring  back  the 
buffalo.   Then  he  called  me  with  his  hand, 
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"  liy  i/fiii(Ycl  ftrfKvrn  Ihf  firrr,  " 


and  because  he  waa  a  good  man  I  went  to 
him.  He  asked  me  what  the  dance  meant, 
and  I  told  him,  and  he  said,  '  It  must  stop.' 
'  I  cannot  stop  it,'  I  said.  '  The  Great  Spir- 
its have  said  it.    It  must  on.' 

' '  He  smiled,  and  went  away,  and  we  danced. 
He  came  again  on  the  third  day,  and  always 
he  laughed.  He  said,  *  Co  on.  You  are 
big  fools.  You  will  see  the  buffalo  will 
never  come  back,  and  the  white  man  is  too 
strong  to  be  swept  away.  Dance  till  the 
fourth  day,  dance  hard,  but  I  shall  watch 
you.' 


*'  On  the  fourth  night,  while  we  danced, 
soldiers  came  riding  down  the  hills,  and  their 
chiefs,  in  shining  white  hats,  came  to  watch 
us.  All  night  we  prayed  and  danced.  We 
prayed  in  our  songs. 

(■roat  Spirit,  help  m. 

You  are  done  by  in  the  dark. 

Hear  un  and  help  uh. 

Take  awar  the  white  man. 

Send  back  the  buffalo. 

We  are  poor  and  weak. 

We  can  do  nothing  alone. 

Help  UB  to  be  as  we  once  were, 

Happy  hunters  of  buffalo. 
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' '  But  the  agent  smiled,  and  the  soldiers 
of  the  white  chiefs  sat  not  far  otf,  their 
tnins  in  their  hands,  and  the  moon  passed  by, 
and  the  east  grew  light,  and  we  were  very 
weary,  and  my  heart  was  heavy.  I  looked  to 
see  the  red  come  in  the  east.  *  When  the 
aun  looks  over  the  hills,  then  it  ynW  be, '  I 
said  to  my  friends.  '  The  white  man  will 
become  as  smoke.  The  wind  >*ill  sweep  him 
away.' 

"  As  the  sun  came  near  we  all  danced 
hard.  My  voice  was  almost  gone.  My  feet 
were  numb,  my  legs  were  weak,  but  my 
heart  was  big. 

"  '  Oh,  help  us,  ( Jreat  Spirits, '  we  cried  in 
despair. 

Father,  the  morning  Btar, 
Father,  the  morning  atar. 
Look  on  us ! 

Look  on  U8,  for  "we  have  danred  till  dawn  : 
I^wk  on  U8,  for  we  have  danced  until  daylight. 

Take  pity  on  hb, 

0  Father,  the  morning  star  ! 

Show  u«  the  road — 

Our  eyes  are  dark. 

Show  us  our  dead  ones. 
We  cry  and  hold  fast  to  you, 
0  morning  star. 

We  hold  out  our  hands  to  you  and  cry. 

Help  us,  0  Father  ! 

We  have  sung  till  morning 

The  resounding  song. 

"  But  the  sun  came  up,  the  soldiers  tired 
a  big  gun,  and  the  soldier  chiefs  laughed. 
Then  the  agent  called  to  me, 

*' '  Your  Great  Spirit  can  do  nothing. 
Your  Messiah  lied.' 


*  *  Then  1  covered  my  head  with  my  blanket 
and  ran  far  away,  and  I  fell  down  on  the  top 
of  the  high  hill.  I  lay  there  a  long  time, 
thinking  of  the  white  man's  laugh.  Thf 
wind  whistled  a  sad  song  in  the  grass. 
My  heart  burned,  and  my  breath  came 
hard. 

*' '  Maybe  he  was  right.  Maybe  the  mes- 
senger was  two-tongued  and  deceived  us  that 
the  whit€  man  might  laugh  at  us.' 

"  All  day  I  lay  there  with  my  head  cov- 
ered. I  did  not  want  to  see  the  light  of  the 
sun.  1  heard  the  drum  stop  and  the  singing 
die  away.  Night  came,  and  then  on  the  hills 
I  heard  the  wailing  of  my  people.  Their 
hearts  were  gone.  Their  bones  were 
weary. 

"  When  I  rose,  it  was  morning.  I  flung 
off  my  blanket,  and  looked  down  on  the  valley 
where  the  tepees  of  the  white  soldiers  stood. 
1  heard  their  drums  and  their  rausiic.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind.  The  white  man's  trail 
was  wide  and  dusty  by  reason  of  many  feet 
passing  thereon,  but  it  was  long.  The  trail 
of  my  people  was  ended. 

"  I  said,  *  I  will  follow  the  white  man's 
trail.  I  will  make  him  my  friend,  but  I  will 
not  bend  my  neck  to  his  burdens.  I  will  be 
cunning  as  the  coyote.  I  will  ask  him  to 
help  me  to  understand  his  ways,  and  then  I  • 
will  prepare  the  way  for  my  children.  May- 
be they  will  outrun  the  white  man  in  his  own 
shoes.  Anyhow,  there  are  but  two  ways. 
One  leads  to  hunger  and  death,  the  other 
leads  where  the  poor  white  man  lives.  Be- 
yond is  the  happy  hunting-ground,  where  the 
white  man  cannot  go.'  " 
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OR  an  88  respectable  as  jm  the  dswy  peace  of  the  big  green  garden,  the 

see  me  now,  prosperous  and  long  leisure  of  complete  solitude  charmed 

portly,  with  my  practice  in  and  refreshed  me.  I  read  philosophy,  walked 

London  and  my  villa  at  Ha-  and  smoked,  and  went  so      as  to  make  a 

zlemere,  I  once,  when  I  was  few  notes  for  my  great  projected  work  on  the 

a  barrister,  and   briefless,  '*  Essential  Identity  of  Ethic  and  Esthetic." 

played  a  leading  part  in  as  thorough  a  melo-  But  though  the  gray  parrot  was  destined  to 

drama  as  ever  brought  down  the  house  in  a  direct  my  fate,  this  was  as  yet  unrevealed  to 

Surrey-side  theater.  me,  and  I  confess  that  I  hated  the  bird.  She 

My  aunt  was  my  one  surviving  relative;  croaked, she  whistled,  she  screamed,  she  sang 

it  was  she  who  had  paid  for  my  schooling,  lines  of  hymns  in  her  evil,  raucous  voice, 

gVen  me  my  rare  tips,  and  made  it  possible  tremulous  with  suppressed  chuckles.  And 

roe  to  take  vp  my  scholarship  at  EhLeter.  when  I  implored  the  housemaid  to  remove  her 

ItwiB  she  whose  checks  supported  me,  more  from  her  stand  in  the  hall  and  take  her  into 

cr  kes  adequately,  in  my  dusty  rooms  in  the  the  kitchen,  she  told  me  it  was  as  much  as  her 

Temple.    It  was  she  who  appointed  me  to  place  was  worth.    When  I  threw  a  coat  over 

tile  offloe  of  caretaker  at  Willow  Cottage,  the  cage,  Polly  swore  till  my  hair  stood  on 

near  Grindhurst,  while  she  went  for  hor  en  l.  u  d  I  hastily  tore  off  the  coat,  for  the 

Bommer  holiday  to  Scotland.  sake  of  the  maid-servants.    So  in  the  long 

Willow  Cottage  is  a  very  comfortable  place  evenings  before  I  started  reading,  after  the 

to  stay  at.  It  is  much  too  big  for  its  name,  servants  had  gone  for  the  night  to  theur  own 

a  long,  low,  wldte  building,  crowded  with  quarters,  I  used  to  lift  Polly's  cage  and  carry 

fnmiture— legacies  from  different  branches  it  out  on  to  the  lawn  at  the  other  side  of 

of  our  family,  who,  passing  from  the  need  the  house :  then  i  could  work  in  peace, 

of  ehttrs  and  tables,  left  these  to  Aunt  Elisa  One  night  the  inevitable  happened,  and  I 

fcr  the  crowding  of  her  cottage.    Uncle  Al-  awoke  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  with  a 

gemnn  left  her  the  Chinese  jars  and  curios,  shock  of  remembrance,  the  remembrance 

Aant  .lane  full  half  the  heavy  Victorian  fur-  that  1  had  forgotten  something.    What,  1 

ntare,  Uncle  Robert  the  cs&es  of  stuffed  fish  wondered  sleepily.    Another  shock,  more 

^  foxes,  and  Annt  Mary  the  gray  parrot,  violent  and  sleep-dispelling,  warned  me  that 

To  the  gray  parrot,  and  thus  indirectly  to  T  had  for^nitten  to  brinfc  in  the  parrot.  The 

Aunt  Man-'.  I  owe  my  melodrama.  natural  man  said,  "Do  her  good,"  and  I 

After  the  dusty  scramble  of  London  life  turned  on  my  pillow  to  compose  myself  for 

n  July,  the  qniet  of  the  ordered  household,  sleep :  hot  Pmdenoe  disconrsed  at  some  length 
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on  tramps,  and  on  chills,  and  on  the  neces-  tree  almost  rested  on  the  wall,  but  the  bough 

sity  of  keeping  the  parrot's  nightly  airings  a  was  far  above  my  reach.    The  trunk  was  too 

secret  from  the  servants.    "  Suppose,"  said  smooth  for  climbing,  too  big  for  swarming. 

Prudence,  "  the  confounded  beast  has  taken  But  I  was  always  a  good  climber.    And,  as  I 

cold  and  dies,  the  sen'ants  will  say  it  was  say,  my  blood  was  up.    I  measured  ^*'ith  my 

your  fault."    So  I  got  into  flannels  and  stum-  eye  the  distance  between  tree  and  wall.  Then 

bled  down  the  dim  staircase  and  through  the  I  got  my  back  against  the  wall  and  one  foot 

dark  hall.    All  the  shutters  were  up,  and  the  against  the  tree,  gave  a  heave  with  my  back, 

alarm-bell  on  the  door.    I  crept  out  through  and  got  one  hand  against  the  wall,  and  press- 

the  French  window  in  the  parlor,  and  round  ing  outward  with  hands  and  feet,  began  to  go 

through  the  toneless,  dewy  morning  to  the  up  by  jerks.  It  was  hard  work  and  very  slow, 

lawn.    The  cage  was  lying  on  its  side.    The  but  I  did  it,  and  when  I  got  on  to  the  top,  I 

parrot  was  gone.    Never  mind  what  1  said,  crouched  on  the  wall  breathless.    Had  the 

Directly  the  words  were  out  of  my  mouth,  parrot  disappeared  ?    No,  there  she  was.  to 

my  heart  gave  a  leap,  for  they  were  answered  all  appearance  waiting  for  me.    I  dropped 

by  a  flood  of  such  swear- words  as  I  had  never  from  the  wall,  and  the  old  game  began  again. 


heard  from  any  but  one  mouth— or  rather  one 
beak.  The  anathema  ended  in  a  well-known 
hoarse  chuckle. 

On  the  laburnum-tree  sat  the  parrot,  cock- 
ing a  wary  eye  at  me. 

"  (3ome,  Polly  !    Come,  pretty 
Polly!"  I  said,  advancing. 

"  Polly  put  the  ket!"  said  the 
bird  irrelevantly. 

**  Come  then,  Polly!  "  I  resumed, 
holding  out  my  hand.  The  parrot 
fluttered  and  squawked,  and  I  stood 
still,  shivering  in  the  .luly  dawn. 

"Sugar,  Polly,  sugar,"  said  I. 
advancing  again.  "  Stand  still, 
can't  you  ?  " 

"  Could  1  but  sUind  where  Moses 
stood!"  sang  the  parrot,  and  flew 
off  over  the  lawn.    I  followed. 

Polly  then  rested,  she  took  .short 
flights  from  one  tree  to  another, 
she  .Sling  lines  of  hymns  at  me.  she 
chuckled  and  she  screamed,  but  she 
swore  no  more.  I  am  sure  nothing 
but  l)eing  covered  up.  or  a  sudden 
shock,  such  as  my  first  remarks 
must  have  given  her,  would  have 
betrayed  her  into  such  an  indi.sort'- 
tion.  She  seemeil  to  take  a  pervtTse 
joy  in  leading  me  slowly  on;  and 
lead  me  on  she  did.  over  woods  and 
fields,  and  on  to  a  by-road,  where  she 
took  otT  from  a  chest  nut-tree  and 
disjipi>eare<l  over  a  high  brick  wall. 

'*  I'll  have  you  yet !  "  1  said. 

My  bItHxi  was  up.  I  had  quite 
forgotten  how  the  loss  of  the  bin! 
might  atTeot  my  relations  with  my 
aunt.  It  had  l>ecome  a  personal 
matter  U't ween  me  and  the  p:uTot .  I 
looktnl  alwut  for  some  fwthohl  in  the 
\»"all.  It  had  l>een  newly  pointer! .  One 
of  the  boughs  of  the  big  cheistout- 


I  had  given  up  calling  to  the  brute ;  my  only 
chance  was  to  get  close  to  her  and  take  her 
by  surprise.  This  I  did  at  last  effect,  but 
not  till  we  were  close  to  the  house,  which 
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stood  in  the  middle  of  the  park  in  which  I 
>nm  txespai^ing.  It  was  a  large,  ugly,  red 
Georgian  biiil<Oiig  with  many  windows*  all 
shuttered  fast.  It  had  a  large,  walled  gar- 
den at  the  back,  and  it  was  on  the  high,  red 
wall  of  this  garden,  where  a  yellow  rose 
cUmbed  over  It,  tbat,  approaching  quietly 
OTOf  the  soft  turf,  I  grasped  the  parrot  by  the 
ta3.  Fatigued  by  her  long  flight,  she  hardly 
fhttered.  She  gave  a  surprised  squawk,  bit 
my  fingers  as  I  tied  her  up  in  my  handker- 
«y0f  and  prat  her  in  my  pocket,  where  she 
swore  once,  and  then  was  silent. 

"And  now  to  get  out,"  I  said;  but  as  1 
and  it  I  heard  a  window  go  up  softly.  It 
was  a  window  in  the  first  floor  of  a  sort  of 
wing  that  projected  into  the  garden.  My 
first  thought,  I  confess  it,  was  liight.  But 
I  thought  of  dogs,  and  of  householders  timid 
lothe  pointof  drearms,  so  I  halted  and  looked 
up.    A  woman,  with  .something  blue  on,  put 
her  head  out  of  the  window-  the  window,  1 
saw,  was  barred    and  looked  cautiously  to 
rifi^  and  left.  She  saw  me,  and  signed  that 
1  wa.s  to  come  near  and  to  be  silent.    I  don't 
know  how  she  conveyed  this  in  ri  *;in*rle  ges- 
ture, but  she  did.    The  old  garden  wall  pre- 
sented no  difficulties.   I  got  over  it,  landed 
on  a  soft  flower-bed,  and  the  next  moment  I 
was  below  the  window.  She  pointed  at  some- 
thing among  the  shrubs .  1 1  was  a  short  ladder 
ued  for  foiit>gathaing.   I  got  the  ladder 
and  set  it  under  her  window.    I  hesitated  a 
moment,  for  the  natural  thought  had  occurred 
to  me,  that  this  house  was  probably  a  lunatic 
asylum,  and  the  lady  might  be  dangerous. 
The  next  moment  I  was  climbing  the  laddor, 
moved  by  four  considerations :  I  am  not  alto- 
gether a  coward,  the  adventure  was  piquant, 
the  window  was  barred,  and,  most  potent  of 
aD,  the  woman  was  beenitifiil  as  the  day. 

As  I  brought  myself  on  a  level  with  her,  I 
felt  acutely  conscious  that  my  hair  was  rum- 
pled from  the  pillow  and  my  chin  rough  with 
a  two  days'  beard;  but  when  I  raised  my 
eyes  to  her  face,  she  was  still  looking  at  the 
wall  where  i  had  found  the  parrot. 

"  Where  is  the  other  man  ? "  die  whis- 
pered, turning  bright,  anxious  eyes  on  me. 

"  There  is  no  one  else,"  I  answered  in  the 
aame  low  tone. 

"  I  heard  two  voices." 

"  I  was  after  my  parrot.  Here  it  is  in  my 
pocket.  When  I  caught  it,  it  swore.  I  am 
sorry  1  trespassed.  Is  there  any  way  of 
letting  out  except  over  the  widl  ?  " 

Even  as  I  spoke  die  thrust  her  arm  through 
the  ban,  and  her  warm  hand  closed  on  mine. 


"  Don't  go."  she  whispered;  **  for  God's 
sake,  don't  leave  me!" 

I  began  to  feel  decidedly  nncomfortable. 
To  be  suddenly  clutched  by  a  lunatic,  how- 
ever beautiful,  must  always  be  somewhat  of 
a  shock.    And  I  have  a  horror  of  insanity. 

*<I  most  go,'*  I  said  fimOy;  *Mt'8  ab- 
surd !  **  and  I  tried  gently  to  draw  my  hand 
away. 

IShe  loosed  it  at  once. 

"  Very  well,  go ! "  she  said.  "  I  thought 
you  would  help  me.    I  was  wrong.    (Jo! " 

-And  with  that  her  face  took  on  a  look  of 
such  despair  as  I  have  never  seen  on  any 
face  in  aU  my  days. 

**  I  would  help  you  if  I  could,"  I  said 
lamely;  "  but  surely  your  friends  — " 

'*  1  have  no  friends,"  she  said.  "I 
thought  you  would  have  been  my  friend. 
Yon  look  good." 

J>he  gazed  wistfully  at  me,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment there  was  silence.  As  I  looked  at  her 
1  remembered  my  Charles  Ueade,  and  won- 
dered whether,  perhaps,  after  all,  she  was 
not  mad,  but  only  a  sane  woman  imprisoned 
in  a  madhouse  to  serve  the  greed  of  others. 
So  1  asked  what  seemed  to  me  a  very  tactful 
qnestion. 

**  Why  do  they  say  you  aie  mad  ?  " 

Her  answer  took  me  by  surprise. 

"Do  they?"  she  said  mournfully.  *'I 
didn't  know." 

"  Perhaps  they  don't,"  I  said  soothingly. 
"  How  many  mad  people  are  there  in  this 
a^lum  ?  " 

Her  face  changed,  lightened,  and  a  ripple 
of  silent  laughter  passed  over  it.  She  spoke 
rapidly. 

"  Now  I  understand !  You  thought  1  was 
mad,  and  well  you  might!  And  I  thought 
yon  w  ere  a  burglar,  bnt  I  was  going  to  ask 
you  to  help  me  all  the  same." 

I  smiled  too.  A  great  weight  seemed 
lifted  from  me,  but  almost  on  the  instant  a 
greater  weight  took  its  place.  If  she  were 
not  mad,  this  beautiful  vision  with  the  bright 
hair  and  the  sad  eyes,  she  must  be  in  some 
deadly  trouble  or  peril  to  stoop  to  ask  help 
even  from  a  burglar. 

The  east  was  brightening.  The  world  was 
growing  every  moment  more  alive  and  alight. 
I  could  now  see  into  the  interior  of  her  room. 
This  was  no  lunatic's  cell,  hat  a  lady's  cham- 
ber, furnished  with  comfort,  even  with  luxury. 

"  1  must  not  stay  long,"  I  said,  "  if  you 
don't  want  every  one  to  know  I've  been  here. 
What  is  it  that  you  want  me  to  do  for  you?  " 

"  I  never  thought  of  your  thinking  me 
mad,"  she  answered  stowly.  "  I  am  so  used 
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to  it  all,  but  of  course  U)  you  it  seems — You 
wfll  go  bftck  to  thinkinir  that,  if  i  tell  you  what 
I  want.  And  I  have  tliouf(ht  over  it  so  much, 
and  1  thought  any  man  would  do  it  for  me,  if 
I  coald  only  get  to  speak  with  one.  Yon  are 
the  first  person  except  two  that  I  have  spoken 
to  for  eip:hteen  months."  }^he  shivered, 
and  looked  away  from  mt-  across  the  grikss, 
where  the  long  shadows  now  began  to  gather 
strength  in  ihv  waxing  light.  She  twisted  her 
fingers  together  in  an  agony  of  indecision. 

''What  in  it?"  I  asked.  '*I  wfll  doit 
if  I  can . ' ' 

Then  she  spoke  suddenly,  in  a  voice  curi- 
ously hard  and  dead. 

"  I  want  you  to  ask  me  to  many  yon." 

1  own  that  1  found  no  words. 
It  ia  horrible!  "  she  said,  turning  scar- 
let. **  Of  course  I  don*t  mean  that  I  want 
yuu  to  marry  me,  but  I  want  l(»  he  eni^ajred 
to  you  till— till  after  a  certain  day.  Then  1 
shall  release  you.  It  won't  co.st  you  any- 
thing only  a  few  words,  and  to  stand  by 
them  till  I  1. 1!  you  it  is  all  right.  Will  yon  ?  " 

'*  Hut  why  ?  "  I  stammered.  I  can't  pre- 
tend that  I  showed  to  advantage  in  this  in- 
terview. I  felt  liv  turns  :i  "  iin  of  sense  and 
a  despicable  dastard,  according  to  her  silence 
or  her  speaking.  And  the  fact  that  our 
talk  was  m  whiqiera  somehow  added  to  my 
embarrai«ment. 

*'  It  is  getting  lighter  and  lighter,"  she 
said.  ' '  1%e  gardeners  get  np  so  early.  Yon 
must  go.  I  prc^mised  once  to  marry  some 
one,  if  no  one  1  liked  better  offered  to  marry 
mft  b^oTO  I  was  twenty-one.  That  was  eigh- 
teen months  ago.  I 've  seen  no  one  since  but 
that  man  and  his  sister.  So  how  could  1  see 
any  one  1  liked  better  ?  Will  you  ask  me  ? 
Oh,  say  yes,  quickly.  It  doesn't  mean 
anything  to  yon,  but  it's  eveiythiBg  to 
me." 

"  What's  yonr  name  ?  "  I  said. 

"  EmmaChisholm." 
Mine  is  Richard  Dorrington.  MiasChis- 
holni,  will  you  marry  me  ?" 

I  accept  your  kind  offer  with  pleasnre 
and  gratitu  ie."  s])e  an=:w(^rf'd  ;^libly.  It  wa? 
evident  that  she  had  re h earned  many  a  time 
the  scene  we  were  now  playing.  Only  in  her 
rehearsals  some  one  more  chivalmus  than  I 
had,  perhaps,  been  cast  for  my  part. 

'*  Now  go,"  she  said.  "  There  is  nothing 
for  you  to  do.  Only  remembor  ytm  are  en- 
gaged to  me." 

"  Shall  1  announce  the  engagement  ?  " 

**  No,  no:  do  nothing,  only  go." 

"  When  am  I  to  see  you  again  ?  " 

Our  poeitiunt)  were  suddenly  reversed.  As 


she  grew  eager  to  be  rid  of  me,  1  longed 
increasingly  to  stay,  to  talk  to  her,  to  touch 

her  hand  apain.  * 

"Uh,  never,  I  hope!" 

"  Bat  I  must,"  I  said.  "  Yon  mnst  ex- 
plain what  all  this  means." 

"Come  to-morrow  morninj;.  then."  she 
said,  "  but  earlier,  and  don't  bring  the  par- 
rot." 

She  fla.shed  a  .sudden  smile  at  me»  and  drew 
back  into  the  room. 
"Good-by,"  I  said,  reaching  a  hand  up 

awkwardly  from  niy  ladder. 

She  stretched  her  hand  through  the  bars, 
and,  at  the  touch  of  it,  I  felt  suddenly  how  ut- 
terly I  had  failed  to  rise  to  the  opportunities 
of  my  adventure.  I  pressed  the  soft  hand 
against  my  cheek,  against  my  lips. 

**  Oh ! "  she  cried,  a  soft,  inarticnlate  cry, 
like  that  of  a  wild  creature  canght  and  hurt 
in  the  catching. 

Then  she  closed  the  \\indow  quickly.  I 
replaced  the  ladder  and  t«iok  my  way  across 
the  dewy  park,  now  fully  dres.sed  in  its  day- 
light green,  and  touched  to  gold  by  the  level 
b«uns  of  the  rising  son. 

I  went  home  to  think  things  over,  and  in- 
deed food  for  thought  had  been  supplied  to 
me  m  no  niggard  measure. 

"This  is  your  doing!"  I  said  angrily  to 
the  parrot  as  I  replaced  her  and  hw  cage 
in  the  still  darkened  hall. 

*'  This  is  your  doing,"  I  repeated  as  fb« 
memory  came  back  to  me  of  that  hand 
against  my  face.  And  i  fetched  the  parrot 
three  lumps  of  sugar  and  some  benpseed. 

That  day  sef»med  long  to  me.  I  lounged 
about  the  garden,  and  tried  to  read,  but  ^i- 
loBophy  bad  lost  its  charm.   The  interest  of 

my  extraordinary  adventure  wa.s  enoupfh.  in 
itself,  to  distract  my  thoughts.  And  then 
there  was  the  recollection  of  her  band,  of 
her  eyes  -  her  sad  eyes  and  her  we^ry  mouth. 
The  time  pa.ssed  slowly,  slowly.  I  strolled 
down  to  the  village  in  the  afternoon,  bought 
some  tobacco — it  was  a  loathsome  shag,  I 
remember  and  asked  ipiestion.s.  1  learned 
a  good  deal  that  1  did  not  want  to  know,  and 
at  last  came  to  the  thing  I  did  want  to  know 
— who  lived  in  the  hi^^  red  house  in  the  high- 
walled  park  ?  t^ueur  folks,  it  seemed—  a  mid- 
dle-aged lady  and  gentleman  and  a  young  lady, 
not  their  daughter,  my  informant  thongbt. 
Lodfre  {rates  always  kept  locked  ;  no  .sen*ant.'? 
allowed  out.  Lady  always  present  when 
teadesmen  came.  Most  of  the  things  from 
the  store.s  in  London  big  cases.  That  was 
how  the  rich  robbed  the  poor  nowadays  in- 
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stead  of  being  neighborly.    Family  never  morning  I  climbed  the  big  wall  again,  but 

even  went  to  church,  so,  of  course,  nobody  this  time  1  took  a  rope  to  help  my  climb, 

called  on  them  except  the  vicar,  and  he  was  and  left  it  hidden   among  the  chestnut 

not  let  in.    One  or  other  of  the  old  people  branches. 

drove  out  every  day  with  the  young  lady.  Then  I  crossed  the  park.    Her  window 

Poor  thing!  was  close  shuttered.    I  found  the  ladder. 

Then  suddenly  my  informant  came  round  and  was  about  to  raise  it,  when  I  saw  the 

the  counter  and  looked  out  at  the  open  door,  gleam  of  something  white — a  paper  tied  to 

**  That's  them  a-coming  now,"  she  said.  the  ladder.    I  cut  the  thread  and  unfolded 

There  was  a  sound  of  hoofs  and  wheels,  the  paper.    I  could  see  written  words,  but 

and  a  big  barouche,  drawn  by  two  fat  horses,  there  was  not  yet  light  to  read  them.  The 

rolled  by.    In  it  sat  my  lady  of  the  dew  and  shuttered  window  promised  nothing.  With 

the  da^\'n,  and  beside  her  an  amiable-looking,  the  paper  in  my  hand,  I  crouched  among  the 

fresh-faced  man  of  about  forty-five.    He  was  shrubs  close  to  the  house,  struck  a  match 

talking  to  her,  pointing  out  some  pigeons  on  softly  under  my  coat,  and  read : 

a  house-roof .    She  listened  in  white  silence.  "  Farewell  forever.    I  no  longer  love  you. 

Her  eyes  lightened  as  she  saw  me,  and  I  have  buried  your  letters  and  presents  at  the 

mechanically  my  hand  went  to  my  cap.    I  spot  where  you  caught  what  you  were  chas- 

dropped  it  again,  but  not  quickly  enough,  ing.    Be  sure  no  one  sees  you  dig.    k\\  is 

Her  companion  turned,  and  said  something  to  over  between  us.  Emma." 

her.   I  saw  her  shake  her  head,  and  knew  she  I  own  that  my  adventure  was  taking  a  turn 

had  been  forced  to  deny  acquaintance  with  I  had  never  anticipated.    Or  was  it  now  justi- 

me.    I  had  spoiled  her  plan.    I  went  home  fying  my  first  anticipation  ?    Was  she  really, 


.  .  ahlfbarouchf  .  .  .  rolUdby.  In  It  uU  mfi  laHf/ Ihr  ,iru- anif  Hamt." 

f 
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All  was  ahnttered  darkness,  and  in  the  gar- 
den it  was  very  dark.  No  one  would  see  me 
dig.  I  found  the  spot  where  I  had  caught 
Uie  parrot;  a  yellow  roee  lay  on  the  mold. 

I  ^M-z  in  the  soft  earth  \nth  my  fingers,  and 
under  the  rose  1  found  something  hard — a 
little  sandal-wood  box.  Another  look  at  the 
house.  Still  ailnit  and  eyeless.  Then  I  pot 
the  box  in  my  pocket  and  made  off  home, 
extremely  irritated  at  the  whole  affair,  yet 
not  TRitiioiit  a  CMtahi  cnrioBity  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  "  presents  and  letters." 

When  I  got  back  to  the  cottage,  1  hastened 
to  light  a  candle,  for  daylight  was  not  yet 
foil.  I  opened  the  box.  It  oontained  only 
one  thing  -an  envelope,  fxvn  which  I  drew 
a  long  letter. 

*'  You  have  spoiled  even'thing.  He  saw 
that  you  knew  me,  and  asked  if  I  knew  you. 
I  said  no,  and  now  how  can  I  ever  aay  that 
we  were  engaged  ?  If  I  had  aaid  yes,  I  be- 
lieve he  woald  have  killed  me.  I  don't  feel 
safe.  You  don't  know  what  it  is— this  ter- 
ror by  day  and  night.  He  has  noTer  been 
unkind,  but  T  am  afraid.  Tf  he  thinks  there 
is  anything  between  us,  perhaps  he  will  not 
let  me  live  to  see  my  birthday.  It  ia  on 
Monday.  1  shall  write  a  line  and  tie  it  to 
the  ladder,  and  pray  •to  (  lod  that  you  may 
find  it,  and  not  some  one  else.  And  I  shall 
write  it  so  that  if  he  finds  it  he  won't  under- 
stand. You  won't  understand  either,  hut 
you  will  when  you  get  this.  They  let  me 
walkiniheganjton.  I  don't  think  they  think 
any  one  cxrald  get  in.  They  think  I  knew 
you  before.  But  I  ilon't  know,  they  are  so 
dever  — perhaps  they  know  all  about  it.  1 
cooldn't  tell  you  this  morning  all  about  it, 
but  I  will  now.  If  you  can  think  of  any  way 
to  make  them  think  you  don't  know  me ;  but 
of  course  3^ti  can't.  I  am  going  mad  now, 
I  think.  You  thought  I  was  mad.  Pethape 
I  soon  shall  W.  If  he  gfoes  on  thinkin*;  yon 
are  staying  in  the  village  l>ecaui>e  of  me— you 
don't  know  what  it  is,  this  terror.  Now  I 
wll  tfll  you  my  story.  I  know  yon  did  not 
like  me,  and  yuu  half  think  1  am  mad,  but  if 
you  can  help  me  you  will.  For  the  love  of 
God,  help  me !    Hut  I  know  you  can't, 

"  We  used  to  live  at  Clapham  Conmion. 
We  hadn't  many  friends.  My  father  liketl 
to  live  quietly.  Then  he  died  two  years  ago, 
and  I>r.  Iannis  ymi  s;iw  him  in  th<'  rrirriapo 
with  me  he  and  Mr.  Anderson  were  in\ 
guardians,  and  Mr.  Anderson  went  to  America, 
and  he  is  to  be  back  in  time  for  my  birthday. 
.\nd  Dr.  Tames  and  hi>^  stst(«r  came  and  lived 
at  Elm  l^nk    that  was  our  house  at  Clapham. 


They  were  very  kind,  indeed,  and  tried  to 
comfort  me.  When  my  father  died,  his  la^t 
words  were :  '  Emma,  be  true  and  just  in  all 
your  dealings,'  and  I  wast  to  be,  but  it  is 
very  hard.  .\nd  I  had  to  say  I  did  not  know 
you,  and  it  was  a  lie.  Then  after  six  months 
he  said :  *  Will  you  many  me  ?  *  and  I  said 
no,  but  ha  banned  and  begged,  and  thenJl 
said  T  was  too  young,  and  he  said  so  I  was, 
perhaps,  but  would  I  promise  to  marry  him 
if— but  I  told  you  tiiat  before.  Sk>  I  said 
yes,  and  the  very  next  day  we  came  to  thi.s 
dreadful  place,  and  1  have  seen  no  one,  no 
one  at  all.  And  when  I  saw  you  this  morn- 
ing, I  thought  God  had  sent  you,  though  I 
don't  know  how  I  could  have  thought  that 
when  I  thought  you  were  a  burgl^.  My 
other  guardian  is  to  come  down  on  Monday. 
If  you  could  see  him  hut  perhaps  it  will  be 
all  right,  and  he  will  take  me  away  with  him. 

"Please  pardon  this  hurried  letter.  I 
daren't  reread  it,  hardly  stop  to  think  as  I 
write.  I  »!are  say  really  there's  nothing  to 
be  frightened  of,  but  you  don't  know  what 
it  is.  **  Emma  Chisholm. 

' '  You  may  think  I  could  just  tell  my  otho' 

guardian  and  go  away  with  him,  hut  I  don't 
like  really  to  break  my  promise,  and,  besides, 
I  am  afraid.  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I 
vhiah  he  hadn't  seen  that  yon  Iniew  me." 

The  v«ry  incoherence  of  this  letter  stamped 

it  a.'^i  tnistworthy,  and  the  repetition  of 
one  phrase  in  it  went  to  my  heart :  ' '  You 
don't  know  what  it  is— this  terror  by  night 
and  day— you  don't  know  what  it  is." 

Someliow  1  must  soothe  that  terror.  I  must 
undo  my  folly  of  that  afternoon.  I  must  con- 
vey to  her  the  knowledge  that  I  had  done  so. 
I  .'^at  with  my  head  in  my  hand.'?,  and  'hoTi^rht 
and  thought.  Then  I  dressed  me  in  my  best, 
and  went  to  call  at  Hie  (^anga.  The  kdgs 
gate  was  locked.  The  woman  eyed  ma 
doubtfully. 

Orders  aie  tu  let  no  one  in,"  she  i>aid; 
"  but  there,  I  see  Dr.  James  a- walking  in  the 
drive  now,  sir.  1*1!  g^o  and  a.sk  him,  if  yoU 
will  bide  a  bit  outside  of  the  gate." 

I  saw  her  meet  him.  I  saw  hia  eyes  fol- 
kiwhaa  to  the  gate ;  then  he  came  hunying 
towards  me. 

Excuse  me,  my  dear-  sir,"  he  said;  **  we 
have  to  be  very  careful." 

So  sa^nnir.  he  unlocked  the  door. 
*  Come  in,"  he  said;  "  here  is  a  pleasant 
seat,  where  we  can  watch  the  deer  sporting 
among  the  trees.    And  now  tell  me  what  I 
can  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  for  you." 

"  1  am  come  to  this  neighborhood,"  saia  1, 
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**  /  forr  ttff  thr  trtg  nnd  *rAi»4rrra,  ami  trtis  9*rrjii  tnt**  Ihr  full  nrirl  of  thr  mrliMirtiimt  " 


"  in  the  hope  of  meeting  Miss  Chisholm,  and 
cultivating  her  acquaintance  with  a  view  to 
a  proposal  of  marriage."  He  looked  at  me 
with  masked  anxiety.  "  But  as  I  find  she 
does  not  go  into  society,  I  venture  to  lay  my 
proposal  before  her  guardian." 

His  face  cleared.  "  Yes,  yes,"  he  said 
pleasantly.  ' '  You  knew  Miss  Chisholm  in 
bygone  days,  no  doubt." 

I  affected  an  exaggeration  of  the  embar- 
rassment I  certainly  felt. 

"  I  Viill  be  frank  with  you,"  I  said,  feel- 
ing meaner  than  I  ever  remember  to  have 
done  in  my  life.  **  I  inherit  my  property 
from  an  uncle.  It  seems  that  in  his  youth 
he  was  attached  to  Miss  Chisholm's  mother. 
I  was  his  favorite  nephew,  and  the  dearest 
wish  of  his  heart  was  to  find  the  daughter  of 
his  early  love  and  manage  a  marriage  be- 
tween her  and  me.  Of  course  the  late  Mr. 
('hisholm  would  have  opposed  it ;  but  he  died 
just  before  my  uncle,  and  my  uncle  then 
added  a  codicil  to  his  will,  by  which  I  was  to 
lose  half  my  legacy  if  within  three  years  I 


did  not  marry  Miss  Chisholm.  I  have  seen 
the  young  lady  in  her  drives  with  you,  and  I 
now  look  on  as  a  privilege  that  which  " 

"  I  see,  I  see,"  he  said,  interrupting  my 
smooth  lying;  "and  the  lady  your  uncle 
loved,  what  was  her  name  ?  " 

Here  was  a  facer.  I  hesitated,  stam- 
mered, and  he  gloated  over  my  discomfiture, 
but  I  was  not  cornered  yet. 

"I  don't  like  to  show  his  letter  to  a 
stranger,"  I  said  bashfully,  "still  you,  sir, 
are  so  kind  and  sympathetic  that-  that  " 

I  drew  out  the  letter  I  had  prepared,  signed 
my  Uncle  Algernon's  name,  and  \\Titten  on 
paper  stamped  w\th  Willow  Cottage,  where, 
indeed,  that  lamented  uncle  had  breathed  his 
last. 

Dr.  James  read  the  forgery  and  folded  it 
up.  He  was  silent.  I  could  see  that  I  had 
convinced  him.  I  had  undone  the  effects  of 
that  folly  about  the  cap.  What  would  be 
his  next  move  ?  He  sighed,  and  returned  the 
letter  to  me. 

"I  quite  understand,"  he  said,  "quite. 
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In  happier  circuinstancea  I  should  have  been 
proud  and  delighted.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Dorring- 
ton,  it  would  be  cruel  to  trifle  with  you.  I 


"  i  Kt*ntntf  (f*  my  Jftt.  ' 

owe  you  the  truth.  My  ward  ix  hopeletwly 
insane." 

My  plot  had  «ucceede<l,  and  hi.s  had  failed. 
This  sanjj  in  my  ears  a.**  1  walked  home.  I 
got  away  from  him  with  a  hearing  of  dumb 
.Hadne.ss  and  .subniis.sion.  but  as  I  went  along 
the  lane.s  1  rejoiced.  For  at  the  moment 
when  he  told  me  that  she  wiis  mad,  my  doubts 
of  her  sanity  vanished  away  at  once  and  for- 
ever, and  1  knew  him  for  the  villain  he  was. 
But  I  knew,  ttK).  that  he  was  an  actor,  and 
a  good  one:  good  enough,  no  doubt,  to  con- 
\'ince  the  other  trustee,  the  returning  .Ander- 
.son,  and  to  destroy  at  once  Emma's  chances 
of  freedom.    Yes,  I  had  begun  to  call  her 


Emma  to  myself,  and  to  perceive  that  Emma 
is,  after  all,  rather  a  pretty  name. 

I  went  up  to  lx)ndon  that  day.  and  I  called 
on  my  friend  Tenterden .  Ten- 
terden  is  a  man  whom  people 
call  on  when  they  are  in  a  fix. 
He  is  an  archa£K)logist  and  a 
good  fellow.  He  has  been  in 
more  than  one  adventure.  He 
came  down  with  me  to  Willow 
Cottage,  and  we  brought  wth 
us  a  black-covered  wicker  bas- 
ket. 1  walked  the  lanes.  I 
met  Emma  driving  with  Mrs. 
James.  I  turned  my  eyes 
away,  and  walked  moodily  on. 
Next  day  I  met  her  driving 
with  the  man,  and  1  raised 
my  hat  resiHJctfully  to  him. 
He  returned  my  salutation 
with  a  .sad  smile.  This  was 
all  I  could  do  to  show  her  that 
I  had  tried  to  undo  my  folly. 

On  Monday  morning,  Ten- 
terden and  I  went  into  the 
v,'oods  very  early.  We  took 
the  basket  with  us.  When  we 
came  out  again,  Tenterden  had 
changed  clothes,  complexion, 
and  manner.  I  should  never 
have  known  him.  He  hwked 
the  part  for  which  he  was 
dre.'ised,  gentleman's  gentle- 
man. .\8  for  me,  Tenterden 
had  wrought  U|Km  me  with 
cosmetics  and  a  wig  and  crape 
liair  and  loud  checks,  till  I 
had  changed  from  the  Dor- 
rington  1  knew  to  a  business- 
like bounder  with  red  whiskers 
and  a  rather  shiny  black  suit. 
Tenterden  of  his  Nnsdom  had 
devi.se<l  our  disguises  and  got 
theni  from  Hugo's. 

Then  we  went  to  the  station  and  waited, 
scanning  the  pa.'^.sengers  dropped  by  the  rare 
trains  the  par.-^on  on  his  way  back  from  an 
exchange  Sunday,  a  girl  coming  home  from 
.service,  a  gardener  with  plants  in  shallow 
boxes. 

It  wa.s  nearly  noon  before  our  man  arrived, 
a  tall,  thin,  gray  man  with  a  black  bag. 
Tenterden  stepped  up  to  him,  "  For  the 
fJrange,  .sir  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes.    Is  there  anvthing  to  meet  me  ?  " 

*'  No,  .sir,"  said  Tenterden.  "  The  horse 
is  gone  lame,  sir,  and  nothing  else  was  to  be 
got.  Hut  it's  not  far,  sir,  if  you  will  step 
this  way." 
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I  followed  at  a  little  distance.  As  soon 
as  we  were  out  of  sight  of  the  station  Ten- 
terden  stopped  short. 

**  Mr.  AndwBon,  I  believe,"  he  aud,  with 
a  complete  change  of  manner. 

The  other  looked  his  surprise.  Tenterden 
spoke  rapidly. 

You  are  now  ^omg  to  the  Grang:e  to  set- 
tie  up  the  atfairs  of  the  Chisbolm  estate. 
Let  me  tell  ycu,  sir,  that  yon  are  not  safe 
in  going  to  that  house." 

"  Lord  bless  my  aool!''  said  Mr.  Ander- 
son. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed/'  said  Tenterden,  in 

his  lordliest  manner.  *'  I  am  a  private  detec- 
tive," and  as  he  said  it  I  seemed  to  smell, 
fhroogh  the  scent  of  tlie  hay,  the  gas  and 
orange-peel  of  the  Surrey  Theater.  "  So  is 
my  friend  here,"  he  went  on,  indicating  me 
with  a  theatrical  wave  of  the  hand.  '*  We 
propose  to  accompany  you.  We  have  pis- 
tol ^"  He  showed  them.  "  We  have  some 
knowledge  of  this  matter."  I  wondered 
how  he  conid  show  that.  "  And  we  will  see 
you  thmugh." 

Mr.  Anderson  shuttling  irresolutely  on  the 
white  dust,  muttered  something  abont "  com- 
municating with  Dr.  James  throngh  hn  so- 
Bcitor." 

*'  There  is  no  time,"  said  Tenterden  firmly. 
I  could  see  how  he  was  enjoying  himself. 
*'  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  I  shall 
go  with  you,  Mr.  Anderson,  as  your  valet, 
and  this  gentleman  as  your  clcnc  or  your 
solicitor,  whichever  you  prefer." 

"  He  looks  more  like  a  clerk,"  said  Mr. 
Anderson,  eying  me  wnii  disfavor. 

"  Gome,"  Tenterdra  went  on,  "  let  ns  be 
moving.    We  can  talk  as  we  go." 

On  the  way  to  the  house  we  did  talk.  His 
first  alarm  over,  ILr.  Anderson  did  not  ap- 
pear incurably  stupid,  but  he  now  iiooh- 
poohed  our  tale. 

We  found  the  lodge  gates  hospitably 
thrown  open.  We  entered,  and  as  soon  as 
we  had  passed  out  of  sight,  a  clanrr  behind 
us  told  us  that  they  had  been  closed. 

' '  Hear  that  I "  said  Tenterden  significant- 
ly.   Mr.  Anderson  looked  uncomfortable. 

The  house-door  was  opened  by  a  sour-look- 
ing man-servant,  who  glanced  doubtfully  at 
us.  "  Excuse  me,  air,"  he  said, "  but  which 
is  Mr.  .Anderson  ?  " 

Mr.  Anderson  admitted  his  identity.  ' '  Step 
thiB  way,  rir,"  he  said,  and  slammed  the  door 
in  nnr  faces  as  Mr.  Anderson  cros.sed  the 
door-mat ;  but  Tenterden'a  foot  was  in  the 
door. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  equal  to  the  occaaon. 


"  What  the  devil  d'you  mean?"  he  said. 
*'  tiet  my  man  in  at  once.    Come  in,  Rigby." 

Tenterden  pushed,  and  we  got  the  door 
back.  Mr.  Anderson's  face  showed  Tory 
white  in  the  gloom. 

*'  Ton  my  word,  I  think  you  were  right!" 
he  cned .  "  Servants  get  more  insolent  every 
day.    I  shall  report  you  to  your  master." 

The  surly  man  said  nothing,  and  I  won- 
dered whether  Mr.  Anderson  had  saved  the 
situation  with  his  quotation.  It  seemed 
hardl}'  a  likely  thing  for  a  man-servant  to 
say  to  hi«j  master.  We  followed  Mr.  Ander- 
son into  a  library,  and  there  awaited  Dr. 
James  and  his  ward. 

During  our  waiting  we  exchanged  glances, 
but  no  words.  I  felt  more  th«i  ever  the 
melodramatic  atmosphere.  The  room  ex- 
actly reproduced  a  stape  carpenter's  idea  of 
a  library.  I  also  felt,  however,  a  aenie  of 
r«'al  danj^er.  Tenterden,  I  noticed,  looked 
really  delighted.  He  always  enjoys  playing 
a  part. 

Dr.  James  came  in,  softly,  like  a  sandy  cat. 

He  and  Mr.  .\ntlerson  e.xclianged  p;reeting8. 
He  took  no  notice  of  us,  except  to  suggest 
that  we  should  wait  outside. 

*'  I  shall  want  n^y  deric,"  said  Mr.  Ander- 
son. "  liiffby,  you  can  wait  outside."  So 
TenterdtiU  waited  outside. 

"  And  where  is  our  ward  ?" 

**  She  will  be  here  in  a  moment."  He  al- 
most seemed  to  purr  the  words.  "  1  have 
an  announcement  to  make  to  you,"  he  said, 
"  which  may  surprise  you.  Since  Miss  Chis- 
holm  has  been  in  the  care  of  my  sister  an  at- 
tachment has,  ahem,  sprung  up  between  us. 
She  has  promised  to  become  my  bride.  We 
shall  hope  to  see  you  at  the  ceremony,  which 
will  be  performed  very  shortly." 

**  Do  yon  know,"  said  Mr.  Anderson  ab- 
ru[)lly,  "  that  people  about  here  say  MiflB 
tJhisholm  is  mad  ?  That  comes  of  your 
shutting  her  up  here.  What  did  vou  do  it 
for?" 

Her  own  wish,  my  dear  sir.  Her  nerves 
were  shattered  by  her  father's  death.  But 
care  and  kindness,  my  dear  Ifr.  Andmon, 
care  and  kindness  have  done  wonders.  Sie 
is  a  picture  of  health." 

"Will  you  have  her  sent  for  ?" 

Dr.  James  rang  the  bell. 

"  Johnson,  request  Miss  Chisbolm  to  step 
this  way." 

Johnson  retired,  and  in  an  exceedingly 
short  time  returned. 

"  Miss  Cbiaholm  baa  a  headache,  sir,  and 
begs  to  be  excused.  She  hopes  to  see  Mr. 
Anderson  on  some  future  occasion." 
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This  was  very  pat,  but  unconvincing,  i 
fambled  with  tba  black  baf?. 

"  Come,  come,"  sairl  Mr.  Anderson,  "  this 
18  mere  trifling.  I  insist  on  seeing  my  ward. 
ThtB  18  most  disrespectful  condac^  most  dio- 
iMpectfuI." 

"  I  repret  extremely,"  Dr.  James  was  be- 
ginning, when  the  door  opened  and  She  came 
in. 

**  I  hope  I  have  not  kept  you  waiting," 
she  said.  "  I  have  only  this  moment  hraid 
that  ym  vren  bere/' 

She  looked  round  anx'ously  as  she  shook 
haTi(l5^  with  Mr.  Anderson.  Then  he  handed 
ht-r  to  u  tliair. 

' '  1  hear  1  am  to  congratulate  Dr.  James 
on  his  enprnf^oraent  to  you/*  he  said,  with 
knitted  brows. 

Emma  i^lanced  at  Dr.  James,  who  no  longer 
set-nicMl  ;i.s  if  purring  wt'n?  possible  tohun. 
Then  she  said,  very  distinctly : 

*'  I  promised  to  marry  Dr.  James  if  no  one 
I  liked  better  made  mt'  ;in  offer  of  marriage 
before  my  twenty-first  lurtliday.  But  I  have 
seen  some  one  1  like  better,  and  " 

Dr.  James  started  from  his  chahr. 
You're  dreaming,  child,"  he  .said,  and 
his  voice  was  dangerously  calm.    "  You 
can't  have  seen  anybody !  ** 

"  I  have  seen  some  one/'  she  went  on 
steadily,  **  and  I  hav(»  accepted  the  proposal 
he  made  to  me.  i  am  engaged  to  Mr.  Richard 
Donrington.  Oh,  Mr.  Anderson,  I  may  be 
engaged  to  him,  mayn't  I?  " 

**  This  is  idle  talk,  my  dear  cliild,"  said 
Dr.  Jamee.  **  Of  coarse  yon  are  abmlntely 
free,  bat  why  drag  in  the  name  of  a  gentle- 
man who  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  you  ?  " 

**  He  is  not,"  she  said;  "he  is  engaged 
to  me.  Oh,  Bir.  Anderson,  it  is  really  true. 
Don't  leave  me  hero.  1  nm  frightened.  I 
wish  Mr.  Dorrington  were  here!  " 

T  conld  bear  it  no  longer.  I  tore  off  the 
wi^'  and  whiskers,  and  was  swept  into  the 
full  swirl  of  the  melodrama. 

**  He  is  here!"  I  cried.  With  a  sudden 
shriek  she  put  out  hw  hands  and  ran  to  me, 
and  1  caught  her  in  my  nrmj*.  Never  wn.«?  a 
more  effective  curtain  devised.  By  all  lite 
rules  of  dramatic  art  Dr.  James  should  have 
put  a  vial  of  poison  (o  lii?  lip?,  and  dif^d  in 
agony  at  the  feet  of  the  reunited.  Instead, 
a  slow  smile  came  to  his  Hps,  and  he  nodded 
once  or  twice.  "Well,  well!"  he  said, 
**  love  laufjhs  at  locksmiths.  You  were  one 
too  many  for  me.  Mr.  Dorrington.  The  fact 
is,  I  took  you  for  a  fortune-hunter,  and  I 
had  my  duty  to  d<>  and  my"  he  si^'h- d. 
with  quite  a  decent  show  of  emotion—"  my 


treasure  to  guard.  Well,  well,  we  may  cry 
quits,  and  be  fHrads  agab.   Year  friend, 

too,  who  went  and  fetched  the  lady ;  he's  in 
it,  eh  ?  Well,  well.  But  come,"  he  added 
briskly,  "  luncheon  is  ready.  liCt  me  order 
two  more  covens  to  be  laid,  and  let  m  tiilk 
it  all  over,  over  a  jjlass  of  good  sherry." 

And  before  we  could  protest,  he  was  gone. 

I  heard  his  voice  and  Tenterden's  outside. 

Emma  had  withdrawn  herself  from  my 
arms,  and  stood  talking  to  Mr.  Anderson  in 
the  window,  explaining  matters,  I  supposed. 
I  wondered  what  was  to  happen  next.  Tlie 
time  pasawl,  five  minutes,  ten  minute?. 

"Our  host  delays,"  I  said.  As  I  spoke 
we  heard  the  click  of  a  latch.  En. ma  and  I 
botli  sprang  at  the  door.  It  was  locked, 
and  the  windows  were  barred. 

"Trapped!"  cried  Mr.  Anderson. 

"  Ye.s."  I  said  in  a  low  voic  e,  "  and  what 
would  it  have  been  if  you  had  come  alone  ?  " 
For  though  we  were  yet  far  from  understand* 
iiq;  the  mystoy,  we  felt  that  Dr.  James  was 
desperate. 

How  long  was  it  before  we  got  out  ? 
About  eleven  honrs,  my  deer  reader,  daring 

whirh  we  ran  the  whole  gamut  of  emotions, 
and  1  got  Mr.  Anderson  almost  to  forgive 
me  that  deception  about  the  detective,  which 
I  do  really  believe  saved  his  life.  Eleven 
hours  during  which  we  three  kept  up  each 
other's  spirits,  and  i  got  to  know  Emma  bet- 
ter than  I  could  have  done  in  ten  years'  pih 
lite  acquaintanre  over  tennis  and  dinner  par- 
ties. Eleven  hours!  The  unanswered  bells 
BOtm  told  08  that  no  snrants  were  left  in 
the  house,  or  none  that  would  help  us.  We 
knew  the  lonply  situation  of  the  place.  It 
Imd,  in  fact,  once  been  an  asylum.  We 
might  die  theieof  starvation  long  before  any 
onp  came  near  us.  Eleven  hours,  and  it 
seemed  like  a  year,  it  was  quite  dark. 
Emma  was  sitting  on  the  floor,  leaning 
a<rainst  Mr.  .Anderson's  knee,  holding  my 
hand.  We  had  exhausted  ourselves  in  vain 
efforts  to  break  down  the  baniers  of  that 
stnmg  old  room.  Suddenly  she  moved,  sat 
up,  and  then  we  heard  it,  too — a  slow,  heavy 
footstep  on  the  flagged  passage.  The  key 
turned  in  the  lock.  I  polled  out  my  pistol. 
The  door  <>i>ene<l.  A  man  .^^tood  in  it  with  a 
candle  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other. 
His  mouth  was  torn  and  bleeding;  there  was 
blood  on  his  nifT.s  and  on  his  hands.  I  sprang 
to  my  feet,  but  I  nee<l  not  have  stood  on  the 
defensive.  The  melodrama  was  working 
itself  out :  the  man  was  Tenterden. 

"  He  got  me  awny  en^i'y  enough."  he  said, 
in  answer  to  our  questions.    "  Of  course  I'd 
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listened  at  the  keyhole,  and  I  really  did  think 
it  was  all  right.  He  got  me  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  be  and  that  man  of  Us  tied  my 

hands  mA  feet  with  rope,  and  then  tied  me 
into  a  chair  with  a  nice,  tight  rope  round 
my  neck.  Then  I  suppose  he  went  back  and 
locked  yon  all  in,  and  off  he  went.  He  came 
back  to  have  a  la^st  look  at  me,  and  said  he 
thought  I  might  come  to  wish  I'd  kept  out 
of  tUa.  Ob,  he  told  me  plainly  tbat  we 
should  all  starve  here." 

*'  And  how  did  you  get  loose  ?  ** 

**  I  bit  the  ropes,"  he  said,  "  wben  I  had 
got  my  neck  out  of  the  rope  collar.  That 
took  six  hours.  I  had  a  handsome  black 
marble  dining-room  clock  to  go  by.  Then  I 
bit  the  ropes  through,  but  there  were  a  great 
many  knots.  Tm  afraid  I  don't  look  very 
nice.  The  clock  stopped  at  eight.  I  don't 
know  how  long  it  took  me.  Wfeftt  tfane  ia  it? 
I  feel  as  if  it  were  the  week  after  next." 

rome,"  I  Baid,  "  we  must  find  some 
food  for  Her."  So  we  ate  and  drank  in  that 
grim  hooae,  and  it  waa  nearly  one  o'clock 
before  we  left  it. 

**  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,"  said  Tenterden 
cheerfully,  "  I  don't  fancy  you'll  find  very 
much  of  Miiss  Chisholm's  proi)erty  left.  The 
rascal  played  a  bold  K^ime.  and  1  fancy  he 
has  wun  most  of  the  stakes." 

He  had.  Every  security  that  could  be 
realized  had  been  realized.  A  certain  estate 
in  which  £mma  has  a  life  interest  only  was 


all  that  escaped  him.  Dr.  James  had  been  in 
very  low  water  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Chisholm'a 
death,  and  the  trasteeship  had  been  his  finan- 
cial salvation.  Whether  his  scheme  of  mar- 
riage with  Emma  was  merely  conceived  as 
an  easy  way  of  avoiding  awkward  investiga- 
tions, or  whether  he  desired  her  for  herself, 
we  shall  never  know.  He  and  his  sister  dis- 
appeared utterly,  and  we  have  never  seen  or 
heard  of  them  again.  I  asked  Emma  once 
whether  he  had  been  cruel  to  her  while  he 
had  her  at  his  mercy  at  the  Grange,  but  she 
shuddered,  and  said:  "  Don't  let's  telk  of  it. 
I  want  to  forget  it  all.  He  wasn't  cmri, 
but  he  frightened  me.  Oh,  don't  make  me 
remember  it!" 

But  some  of  these  days,  when  we  have 
been  married  a  great  many  years,  some  very 
bright  spring  ds^,  out  in  the  daisied  tields, 
■he  win  find  courage  to  tell  ne  of  her  life 
there.  Till  then  t^  reader  and  I  muat  pos- 
sess our  souls  in  patience. 

I  did  marry  her,  then  ?  Of  course.  From 
the  moment  when  her  hand  lay  against  my 
face  I  knew  that  if  .she  would  marn,'  me  I 
should  have  won  from  Fate  life's  greatest 
good  and  grace.  The  loss  of  her  fortune 
made  it  easier  for  me  to  woo  her.  Had  she 
still  been  an  heiress,  thouf^h.  I  don't  know 
that  it  would  have  made  much  difference. 
For,  aftw  all.  we  were  all  playing  in  a 
melodrama,  and  do  not  melodramas  always 
end  in  marriage  ? 
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EMBRACING  UNPUBLISHED  LKTTEHS  AND  REMINISCENCES,  AND 
OTHER  NEW  DOCUMENTS  AND  MATERIAL,  RELATIJ^G  TO  LIN- 
COLN'S PERSONAL  LIFE  DURING  THE  WAR. 

Br  Ida  M.  Tarbbll, 

Attthor  of  "TIM  Bttlr  Lite  or  Unoolii." 
II. 

LINCOLN'S  FIRST  INAUGURATION. 

T\AYBREAK  of  March  4,  1861,  found  the  floor,  were  walking  the  streets  ;  the  morning 

^    city  of  Washington  a.stir.   The  Senate,  trains  were  bringing  new  crowds.  Added 

which  \aA  met  at  seven  o'clock  the  night  to  the  stir  of  thoee  who  had  not  slept 

before,  \ras  still  in  session  :  srnrf^s  of  por-  thmucrh  the  nijrht  were  sounds  unusual  in 

sons  who  had  come  to  see  the  inauguration  Washington— the  clatter  of  cavalry,  the 

of  the  first  Republican  President*  and  who  tramp  of  soldiers, 

had  been  unable  to  find  other  bed  than  the  Alt  thia  morning  bustle  of  the  city  mufst 
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have  reached  the  ears  of  the  President-elect, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  at  hia  rooms  in  Willard's 
Hotel,  where  from  an  early  hour  he  had 
been  at  work.  An  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  th«  Unitefl  States  had  passed 
the  Senate  in  the  ali-night  sefision,  and  as  it 
concemed  the  sabject  of  his  inaugural,  he 
muflt  incorporate  n  referaioe  to  it  in  the 
address.  Then  there  was  a  serious  break  \r\ 
the  list  of  cabinet  officers  he  had  chosen. 
Two  days  before,  Mr.  Sewaid  had  adced  to 
be  released  from  his  promise  to  accept  the 
portfolio  of  state.  As  yet  the  President- 
elect had  made  no  reply.  Now,  however,  he 
reached  his  decision.  "I  can't  afford,**  he 
aaid  to  Mr.  Nicolay,  his  secretary,  "  to  let 
Sewanl  take  the  first  trick."  And  he  d^ 
spatched  the  following  letter  : 

ifir  Sir:  Your  ooto  of  the  M  iwtut,  Mking 
to  witbdrtw  your  Mcoptanco  of  mf  invltatioii  to  tak« 

chnrifP  of  the  Slate  Dopurtrnent,  was  duly  received. 
It  ia  the  tiubj^t  uf  the  nio.xt  puioful  ftolicitude  with 
■w;  and  I  fe«)  constrained  t»  l>eg  that  you  will  coun- 
temund  the  withdrawal.  The  public  intereat,  I  think, 
demands  that  you  should :  and  my  personal  feelings 
an'  deeply  enlisted  in  the  isame  direction.  Please  con- 
sider and  answer  by  U  A.M.  to«inorrow.  Ynur  obedieot 
Mfvait, 

A.  LufOoui. 

At  noon,  Mr.  Lincoln's  work  was  inter- 
nipteii.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
WHH  announced.  Mr.  Buch^ian  had  come  to 
esoort  his  sucoesBor  to  the  Capitol.  The 
route  of  the  procession  was  the  historic  one 
over  which  almost  even'  Pre.'^ident  since  Jef- 
ferson has  traveled  to  take  his  oath  of  office ; 
but  the  soene  Mr.  lincoln  looked  upon  as  his 
Ciirria^e  rolleil  ap  the  avenue  was  very  differ- 
ent fiMin  that  upon  which  one  looks  to-<lay. 
No  i^reat  hNu  ks  lined  the  streets ;  instead, 
the  DoiUiin^i^  were  tow,  and  there  were  nn- 
nu'rou.^  vnoaat  spaces.  Instead  of  asphalt, 
the  earriajr**  pasj^Hl  over  cobMe-stoneis.  Nor 
did  the  pn\<ent  sUUely  and  beautiful  ap- 
proach to  the  I'apitol  exist.  Hie  west  front 
rost>  abrupt  and  stiff  from  an  unkept  lawn. 
The  j:ji'at  buildinir  ^t.■^elf  wa.-^  still  uncom- 
pletisl.  juul  hijjh  above  his  he,*id  Mr.  Lincoln 
couUi  5«tH»  the  swinging  arm  of  an  enormous 
crane  nsin>:  fn^ni  the  nnfinished  dome. 

l>ut  Mr.  1  iiu'.'ln  saw.  as  he  drove  \h.i\ 
n>ornii\);  fxwxw  WiiLinl's  to  the  Citpitol,  far 
num»  si>:nitic;uU  si^jhts  than  ihee*.  Closaed 
about  hi»  carriaKe^  **so  thickly*  complained 
the  newsp."i{H»rs.  t-^  hide  it  fn  :..  xiow," 
was  a  pr\U»H'!:"i:  :Ar,i.  Stationer!  at  inter- 
vnls  along;  \\w  .^v«'nue  were  pi.it^vas  of  sol- 
dier*. At  i^T«»nr  comer  w«ik»  mounted  er> 
derlie*.  On  \\<  wry  rwf-tojvt  were  groups 
of  rid^'men.   When  lincoln  re«ch«^  the 


north  side  of  the  Capitol,  where  he  deecemid 
to  enter  the  building,  he  found  a  board  tiu- 
nel,  strongly  guarded  at  its  month,  thnmg^ 
whi(;h  he  passed  into  the  building.   If  be 
had  taken  pains  to  inquire  what  means  had 
been  provided  for  protecting  liis  life  whiW 
in  the  bnilding,  he  wonld  have  been  told  tint 
sqnads  of  riflemen  were  in  each  wing ;  that 
under  the  platform  from  whirh  he  wa.>-  *  ■ 
speak  were  fifty  or  sixty  armed  soldier^ 
that  Genera]  Scott  and  two  batteriee  of 
ing  artillery  were  in  adjacent  streets  ;  and 
that  a  ring  of  vchmteers  encircled  the  wait- 
ing crowd.    The  thoroughness  with  which 
these  guards  did  their  work  may  be  judged 
by  the  experience  which  Colonel  dazk  & 
Carr  of  Dlinois  tells : 

"  I  was  only  a  young  man  then,"  ?aysj  rol-rt  l  Tin-, 
"and  this  was  the  first  inaugunuiim  1  ha'i  ever  st- 
teided.  I  came  because  Htru  Lincoln's.  K<>r  thn^ 
years  Lincoln  had  been  my  political  idol,  as  he  hiii 
been  that  of  many  young  men  in  the  West.  The  first 
debate  I  heard  between  him  and  l)ou}xhi.s  hail  r  >  tsTert^J 
me  from  popular  sovereignty,  and  after  that  I  had  ^ 
lowed  him  all  orer  the  State,  so  fascinated  was  I  \^  '■ 
his  logic,  hi.-?  manner,  and  hia  t  lianifter. 

"  Well,  I  went  to  \Va.^hinKt<in,  but  soniehnw.  in  li* 
inti-rest  of  the  prot  eaf'nn,  I  failed  to  pet  to  the  Capi- 
tol io  time  to  find  a  place  within  hearing  distance ; 
thonauids  of  people  were  packed  between  me  aad  tht 
stand.  I  did  get,  however,  close  to  the  hiph  doabU 
fence  which  had  been  built  from  the  driveway  to  tht 
north  door.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that,  if  I  I 
conld  scale  that  wail,  i  migiit  walk  right  in  after  tte 
PnsideBt»  perhaps  on  to  the  very  platfoim.  It  fnm\ 
a  minute  before  I  '  ahinnied '  up  and  jumped  into  tht 
tunnel ;  but  before  I  lit  on  my  feet,  a  half  dozen  to)- 
diers  had  me  by  the  legs  and  arms.  I  suppc««  tbey 
tboivgbt  1  was  the  agent  ol  the  loag-taiked-of  plot 
to  capture  Washini^B  aad  UII  Mr.  Linrola.  Ivf 
8earche<l  me,  am^  then  ."Started  me  to  the  mouth  of  tii» 
tunnel,  lo  take  me  to  the  goard-hou»e.  but  the  crowd 
was  80  thick  we  couldn't  get  out.  This  gav*  aw  tiM^ 
and  I  finally  convinced  them  that  it  was  really 
eagerness  to  hear  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  no  eril  intent,  tlat 
had  ^n■^:;Iht  me  in.  When  they  finally  came  to  thit 
CO  DC  las  I  on,  tbt.>y  took  rm  aroutxi  to  one  of  the 
Btent  doors  on  the  e^t  side  and  let  me  oat.  I  g  t  i 
place  ia  font  of  Mr.  Lieoob*  aad  heard  etmy  WMd." 

Aim  in  arm  with  Blr.  Bnchanan,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln passed  throup^h  the  lonp  tunnel  erected 
for  Ms  protection,  entered  the  Capitol,  and 
passed  into  the  Senate  chamber,  filled  to 
overflowing  with  Sraators,  members  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  and  vi.^itors.  The  con- 
tnist  between  the  two  men  as  they  entered 
struck  every  observer.  "  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
80  vithered  9x4  bowed  witJi  age,*  wrote 
r»eorge  W.  Julian  of  Indiana,  who  was  among 
the  spectaioriN  *"  that  in  contra.st  with  th« 
towering  form  of  Mr.  Lincoln  he  seemed 
mile  MMKe  te  kalf  n  man.* 

A  few  moments^  delay,  and  the  movement 
fioB  the  Senate  towards  the  east  froit 
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began,  the  jujitices  of  the  Supreme  rt»ui  L,  in 
eap  and  gown*  hMdiiig  the  procession.  As 
soon  as  the  larj^e  company  was  seated  on  the 
platform  erecti^  on  the  east  portico  of  the 
(  apitol,  Mr.  Lineolii  aroBe  and  advanced  to 
the  front,  where  he  was  introduced  by  his 
friend,  Senator  Baker  of  Oregon.  Ui'  carried 
a  cane  and  a  little  roll — the  nianuiscript  of 
bia  inaugnral  address.  There  waa  a  moment's 
pause  after  the  introduction,  as  he  vainly 
looked  for  a  spot  where  he  might  place  his 
liigh  hat.  Stephen  A.  Dongua,  toe  politic 
cal  antagonist  of  hi.^"  who]^  puMic  life,  the 
man  who  had  pressed  him  hardest  in  the  cam- 
paiijn  of  1860,  was  seated  just  behind  him. 
Douglas  stepped  forward  quickly,  and  took 
the  hat  which  Mr.  Lincoln  held  helplessly  in 
his  hand.  "If  I  can't  be  President^"  he 
whispered  smflmgly  to  Ifira.  Brown,  a  omuan 
of  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dential party,  "I  at  leaat  can  hold  his  hat." 

Adjtisting  his  apeetaelea  and  nnrolling  his 
manuBcript,  the  President-elect  turned  his 
eyes  upon  the  faces  of  the  throng  before 
him.  It  was  the  largest  gathering  that  had 
been  seen  at  any  inauguration  up  to  that 
date,  varioui^ly  estimated  at  from  aO.OOO  to 
100,000.  Who  of  the  men  that  composed  it 
were  hia  friends,  who  his  enemies,  he  could 
not  tell ;  but  he  did  know  that  almost  every 
one  of  them  was  waiting  with  painful  eager- 
ness to  hear  what  answiT  he  would  make 
there  to  the  questions  they  had  been  hurling 
at  bia  head  since  his  election. 

EDITING  THE  l.NAUGUKAL  .\DI)l{t::?S. 

Six  weeks  before,  when  he  wrote  the  doc- 
iiment»  he  had  deteradned  to  anawer  some 

of  their  questions.  The  first  of  these  was, 
"Will  Mr.  Lincoln  stand  by  the  platform 
of  the  Republican  party  ? "  He  meant  to 
opm  bis  address  with  thfa  reply : 

The  [morfl  mo<iern  cuj^tora  of  electing  a  Chief 
Magistrate  upon  a  pr@viuuii!>  declared  platform  of 
principles  Bopergedee,  in  a  great  measare,  the  necea- 
tOj  of  nstttiBig  tliMe  prinoiitlM  in  an  addrew  of  thta 
■art.  tTpon  the  plaiaeit  gTomda  of  good  faith,  ono  ho 
elected  is  not  at  liberty  to  shift  hia  position.    .    .  . 

Havirij;  he»"n  so  elcct»-il  upon  the  Chica^  |)ktform, 
and  while  I  woulti  rt'iji-.-it  nothing  in  it  of  nsinTsiim  or 
epithet  or  question  of  motive  against  any  man  or 
party,  I  hold  myself  bound  by  duty,  as  well  aa  im- 
pelled by  inclination,  to  follow,  within  tiie  oxocntivo 
qibere,  tlw  principles  theraiD  deelared.  B7  m  othar 
conrse  could  I  moot  tlM  nuoiuiblo  eaqNctatioiM  of  ibo 
country. 

But  these  paragraphs  were  not  read.  On 
reaching  Washington  in  February,  Mr.  Lin- 

coln'ji  first  act  had  been  to  p^ive  to  Mr.  Seward 
a  copy  of  the  paper  he  had  prepared,  and  to 


ask  for  his  criticisms.    Of  the  paragraphs 
quoted  above,  Ur.  Seward  wrote : 

I  declare  to  you  my  conviction  that  the  second  and 
third  paragraphs,  even  if  modifi^  as  I  propose  in  my 
amendments,  will  give  such  advantages  to  the  Disunion- 
iata  that  Viifiaia  and  Maryland  will  secede,  and  we 
shall,  wItMn  ninety,  perhaps  within  sixty,  days,  hi 
ohiigeil  to  fi^'ht  the  South  for  tUa Capital,  wiOiadividoa 
North  for  our  reliance. 

Mr.  Lincoln  dropped  the  paragraphs,  and 
began  by  answering  another  question :  "Does 
Mr.  Lincoln  intend  to  interfere  with  the  prop- 
erty of  the  South  ?  " 

"  ApproheoiioDBaoeiD  to  exiati"  ho  naid,  "among  the 
people  of  the  Soathera  Stated  that  hy  the  acoemioa  of 

a  Republican  administration  their  property  and  their 
peace  and  personal  security  are  U»  be  endangered. 
There  has  never  been  any  reasonable  cause  for  .such 
apprehension.  Indeed,  the  most  ample  evidence  to  the 
contrary  has  all  the  while  existed  and  been  open  to 
their  iaspoetioB.  It  ia  found  in  nearly  all  the  pabliabed 
speeehea  of  him  who  now  addreeses  you.  1  do  but 
quote  from  one  of  those  .<;peeches  when  T  declare  that 
'  1  have  no  purpo.se,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere 
with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  Ftate.s  where  it 
ejuate.  I  believe  1  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and 
I  hava  no  ineliBatioii  to  do  ao."* 

He  followed  this  conciliatory  statement  bj 

a  full  answer  to  the  (}ue.stion,  "  Will  Mr.  Lin- 
coln repeal  the  fuj^itive  slave  laws  ?"  and 
then  took  up  the  question  of  Secession, 
"  Has  a  State  the  right  to  go  oat  cf  the  Union 
if  it  wants  to?" 

I  hold  that,  in  contemplation  of  universal  law  and 
of  the  Constitution,  thp  Union  of  the.se  States  is  per- 
petual. Perpetuity  is  imjdied,  if  not  expre.ssod,  in 
the  lundamental  law  of  all  national  governmenta. 
It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  government  proper  ever 
had  a  proviaion  in  its  organic  law  for  ita  own  tmv 
ndnation.  .  .  .  Again,  if  the  United  ^tea  be  not 
a  government  proper,  but  an  association  of  fitate.s  in 
the  nature  of  contract  merely,  can  it,  aa  a  contract, 
be  peaceably  unmade  by  U-c^  than  all  the  partie.«i  who 
made  it  ?  One  party  to  a  contract  may  violate  it — 
break  it,  so  to  speak  ;  but  does  it  not  require  all  to 
lawfnllgr  reodnd  it?  ...  U  followa  fhnn  thMe 
Tiewa  that  no  State,  upon  ita  own  mere  notion,  can 
lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union  ;  that  rt$oh'f»  and  <>rd\- 
niinres  t-j  that  effect  are  lejjally  void  ;  and  that  acts  of 
violence,  within  any  ."^tate  or  .'^tates,  again.Ml  the  author* 
ity  of  the  United  States,  are  insurrectionary  or  revola* 
ttonaij,  aMotdins  to  cirennataacea. 

The  answer  to  this  question  led  him  di- 
rectly to  the  point  on  which  the  public  was 
most  deeply  stirre^l  at  that  moment.  What 
did  he  intend  to  do  about  the  property  seized 
by  the  Sonthem  States  7 

....   "  The  power  eonlMed  to  ma,"  ho  amwatad, 

"  will  be  tised  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  tilO  prop* 
erty  and  places  belonging  to  the  government,  and  to 
collect  the  duties  and  imposts  ;  but  beyond  what  may 
be  ru  ccw.>4ary  for  theee  objects,  there  will  be  no  inva- 
sion, no  usinf  of  forea  nfainal  or  anong  the  paopla 
anywhere." 
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Id  hb  ori||;tiial  copy  of  the  nuragaral  ad- 

irn^  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote,  "All  the  power  at 
my  disposal  will  be  used  to  reclaim  the  jmblir 
property  and  places  whkk  hnve  falkn ;  to  hold, 
ooeuiiy,  and  poasess  these,  and  all  other 
property  and  places  belonjring  to  the  govern- 
ment." At  the  suggestion  of  his  friend,  the 
Hon.  O.  H.  Browning  bf  lllinoia,  he  dropped 
the  words  "  to  rt  (  hiirn  the  public  piropwty 
and  places  which  have  fallen." 

The  foregoing  quotations  are  a  fairly  com- 
plete  expr^ion  of  what  may  called  Mr. 
Lincoln's  policy  at  the  bejjfinnint^  of  his  ad- 
ministratioD.  He  followed  them  by  an  appeal 
and  a  warning  which  coacluded : 

Mj  countrymen,  one  and  all,  take  /tm«an«l  think  wtU 
■poB  thiA  whole  nibjMi,  Nothing  valubie  can  be 
Mt  bv  taking  tfllM.  nothing  worth  presenring  is  either 
bn-riking  or  burning'.  If  tliiT*-  W  an  olijt-ct  to  hurry 
any  of  you  in  hot  h.-i.-'tf  to  a  ptop  which  you  wonld 
never  tiik.-  ddilf  rt;trli/,  Ih^l  oiijecl  will  he  fruntrate<l 
by  takini^  time  ;  but  no  good  object  can  be  fru»triit«d 
by  it.  8aeh  of  yon  U  are  now  dimatisfied,  Btill  have 
tM  old  CoBititatMMi  uimpaired,  uu^  on  the  leaiitive 
poiBt,  the  lam  of  your  own  finunJi^  vioAtr  ft ;  while 
th*»  new  aH ministration  will  have  no  imme<iiate  power, 
if  it  wniil'i.  to  change  either.  If  it  were  aiimittt-d 
that  y<m  who  are  diaoatixfityl  hold  the  ri^'ht  side  in 
the  'li.~piit*?,  there  stiJI  w  no  single  goiMl  reason  for 
<  ij.it^ate  action.  Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christi- 
eni^,  and  a  firm  reliaoce  os  Him  who  has  never  yet 
fbnakea  this  favored  land,  are  atill  competesi  to  ad- 
joat  ia  tiie  beat  way  all  oar  preaont  difflcnity. 

In  four  hands,  my  dissatlnfied  fellow-countrymen, 
and  not  in  mine,  is  the  nmrnentdus  issue  of  civil  war. 
The  government  will  not  tusttail  ji<m  unlea.-*  you  jir»(  as- 
sail it.  You  can  have  no  conflict  without  beinic  yuur- 
aelves  the  aggreasora.  !'«%  have  no  oath  registered  in 
heaven  to  deaHoy  the  Kovemiaaiaty  while  /  ahall  have 
the  oHMt  aolaaw  oae  to  "  pnaerva^  protect,  and  dafend 
it."  7o«  can  forbear  the  oaiaiift  upon  it ;  /eao  met 
shrink  from  the  dtfrntr  of  it.  With  you  and  not  with 
mr  w  the  Holemn  question.  "Shall  it  be  peace  or  a 
awovdr" 

With  this  last  paragraph  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
meant  to  close  this  his  first  address  to  the 
nation.  Mr.  ;Se\vard  objected,  and  submitted 
two  SQggeations  for  a  eloafng;  one  of  his 

pamfrniphs  read  as  follows  : 

i  cloae.  We  are  not,  we  nwt  not  be,  aHena  or 
enemlea,  bnt  feNow<4MMintr;nn«n  and  brethren.  Al- 

thoug\  j>:i>.-iion  strained  onr  bonds  of  affection  too 
hardly,  they  must  nnt.  I  ;uii  ^tire  thwy  will  not.  be  bro- 
ken. The  mystii  chMril^  which.  iinueoiinK  from  so 
many  hntt!efi«  l<l.-  aii^i  s.i  nuiny  patriotic  graveii,  patsa 
thr.!u^;li  all  tlie  hi-irts  in.i  all  hearths  in  this  broad 
continent  of  ours,  will  yet  again  harmoniae  in  their 
anrient  muinc  when  braathed  apoa  bf  the  gnardlan 
angol  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Lincoln  rnadf  a  U\\  changed  in  the 

paragraphs  quoted,  and  rewrote  the  above 

sugge.HtioD  of  Mr.  Sewan),  makiiiK  of  it  the 

now  famous  closing  worda : 

I  am  loath  to  chM.  Wa  an  not  eaemies,  but 
frieadii.   We  most  not  he  Memiea.  Thoufrh  paatioa 


mkj  have  atniaed,  it  must  not  break,  onr  bonda  of 
affection.  Hm  amtic  charda  «f  mmats,  stntehiag 
from  every  battleAdd  and  patriot  aimv«  to  motj  liv^ 

infi  lienrt  hearthstone  all  over  this  bioaH  lanl. 
will  yi4  swell  the  chonu  of  the  Union  when  agaia 
touched,  aa  anrelj  thaj  wiU  ba^  hf  tka  hottar  anfela  «( 

our  nature. 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  r»'a<l  his  inaugural,"  says 
Senator  Harlan  ui  hir*  unpublished  "  Recol- 
lections of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  "  in  a  clear, 
dii^tinct,  and  musical  voice,  --vhirh  srimed 
to  be  beard  and  distinctly  understood  to  the 
very  oatskfaiB  of  tiiia  vast  coneonrae  of  lua 
fellow-citi/.en.s.  ,\t  its  conclu.^ion.  he  turned 
partially  around  on  his  left,  facing  the  jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  said,  *  I  am 
now  ready  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution/  which  was  then  adminis- 
tered by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  the  President 
saluting  the  Bible  with  hia  lipa 

"  .\t  that  moment,  in  response  to  a  signal, 
batteries  of  tield  guns,  stationed  a  mile  or 
so  away,  commenced  firing  a  national  aaliite, 
in  honor  of  the  nation'a  new  chief.  And 
Mr.  Biu  hanan,  now  a  private  citizen,  escorted 
Prebident  Lincoln  to  the  Executive  Mansion, 
followed  by  a  midtitade  of  people." 

What  do  you  think  of  it  ? "  was  the 
question  this  crowd  was  asking  as  it  left  the 
Bcene  of  the  inangoration.  l%ronghoQt  the 
day,  on  every  comer  of  Washington,  and  by 
night  on  ever}'  comer  of  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  and  every  other  city 
and  town  of  the  oountiy  reaehed  by  the 
telegrajih,  men  were  a.'^kin^j  the  same  ques- 
tion. The  answers  showed  that  the  address 
waa  not  the  equivocal  <k)ciiiAflnt  Ibr.  Seward 
had  tried  to  make  it. 

"It  is  marked,"  Haid  the  Xew  York  " Tribune "  if 
March  Sth,  "by  no  feeble  exjireKHion.  '  He  who  run* 
mjiy  re;ni  ■  it  ;  and  t<i  twenty  niillion.-i  of  j^i^.ple  it  will 
carry  the  tidiQgi<i,  gkid  or  not,  a'<  the  c;i^e  m;iy  be,  that 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  ('nite<l  Statea  ia  atfll 
in  existenee,  with  a  Uan  at  the  head  of  it." 

"  The  inaugural  is  not  a  crude  performalkBa.*  aaid 
the  New  York  "  Herald  ; "  "  it  abounds  in  traits  of  t  raft 
and  rttaning :  it  is  neither  candid  nor  statesmanlike, 
nor  doen  it  possess  any  essetiti.il  of  lii^nity  or  j-atriiit- 
ism.  It  wonld  have  caused  a  Washington  to  mount, 
and  would  have  hiapind  ieffanoo,  Madtoon.  or  Jaekton 
with  contempt." 

"Our  community  has  not  been  disappointed* aad  ei- 
htbited  veiy  little  feeUnc  on  the  aabjeet.*  teUeraphed 
Charleeton,  Sonth  Carolina.  "Thay  an*  content  to 
leave  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  inauf^ural  in  the  h.inds  of 
Jefferson  Davis  and  the  (kinerees  of  the  Confederate 
Statea.- 

Thf  literary  form  of  the  dociunent  aronaed 

general  comment. 

"  The  style  of  the  addreaa  ia  aa  charaeterwtie  aa  it» 
temper,"  aaid  the  Beaton  ''Thnacript.*  "tt  haa  not 
oae  fawniag  expreaaion  in  the  whnie  rrmrse  of  its  firm 
and  r\plir1t  atatementa.   The  lan^iui;*?     level  to  tfa« 
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popular  mind— the  pbin*  homMpan  luigiug«  of  a  man 
scawtomed  to  talk  wHh  'tii*  folk*'  and  tbe  'neigh- 
bore  ; '  the  langna$;e  nf  a  man  of  vital  commoB-oeoMb 
whoM  words  exactly  fit  his«  fact*  and  thoughts."' 

Thia  "home^iLHin  language  '  was  a  shock 
to  mauf,  Ibe  Toronto  "Globe"  found  the 
address  of  "a  tawdiy,  oomipt»  achofri-boy 
style." 

THE  QUESTION  OP  VO«l  SUMTER. 

The  question  which  most  deeply  stirred 
the  country,  however,  was  "Does  Lincoln 
mean  what  he  says  ?  Will  he  really  uhc  the 
power  confided  to  him  to  bold,  occupy,  and 
possess  the  properly  and  places  belonging 
t<f  the  government?"  The  President  was 
called  upon  for  an  answer  sooner  than  he 
had  expected.  Almost  the  first  thing  brought 
to  his  attention  on  the  morning  of  his  first 
full  day  in  office  (March  5th)  was  a  letter  from 
Major  liobert  Anderson,  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  Harbor, 
saying  that  he  had  but  :i  vvek's  provision.^, 
and  that  if  the  place  waa  to  be  reinforced 
so  that  it  coDld  be  held,  it  wonid  take  20,000 
"good  and  well-disciplinwl  men"  to  do  it. 

A  graver  matter  the  new  President  could 
hot  have  been  called  upon  to  decide,  for  all 
the  issues  between  North  and  South  wi-re  at 
that  moment  focused  in  the  fate  of  Fort 
Sumter. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  garrison  must 

not  be  allowed  to  star\"e;  Itut  evidently  20,000 
disciplined  men  could  not  be  had  to  relieve 
it  -the  whole  United  States  army  numbered 
but  16,000.  But  if  Mr.  Lincoln  could  not 
relieve  it,  how  could  he  surrender  it  ?  The 
effect  of  any  weakening  or  compromise  in 
his  own  podtion  was  perfectly  clear  to  him. 
"  When  Anderson  goes  out  of  Fort  Sumter," 
he  said,  ruefully,  *'  I  shall  have  to  go  out  of 
tibe  White  House.**  The  exact  way  in  which 
he  looked  at  the  matter  he  stated  later  to 
Congress,  in  substantially  the  following 
words : 

To  abandon  that  position,  under  the  circumstances, 
wuuld  have  liccn  utt>-rly  ruinr-iis  ;  nr<  •■rsity  under 
whirh  it  was  i]nni;  w(>ul>!  rmt  hiivi-  tiL>t;n  fully  under- 
>tin«i  :  by  many  it  wmiM  liav.-  tu><  n  construed  as  n 
port  of  a  voluntary  policy  ;  at  home  it  would  have  difi- 
couifod  the  fritndd  of  the  Union,  emboldened  ita  ad- 
v«n«ri«^  nad  gone  far  to  insure  to  tiie  lattor  a  ncvg- 
nition  nbnwd ;  in  fact,  it  would  hava  been  oor  national 
daatnction  coDmnmated.  Thia  conld  Mi  be  attowed. 

In  his  dilemma  he  sought  the  advice  of 
the  rommander-in-rhief  of  the  Army,  'h-m- 
eral  Seott,  who  told  him  sadly  that  "evarua- 
tioti  seemed  abnost  inevitable." 

Unwilling  to  decide  at  once,  Lincoln  de- 


vised a  mancBUverby  which  he  hoped  to  shift 
public  attention  from  Fort  Sumter  to  Fort 
Pickens,  in  Pensacola  Harbor.  The  situation 
of  the  two  forts  was  similar,  althou<(h  that 
at  Sumter  was  more  critical  and  interested 
the  public  far  more  intensely.  It  seemed  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  that  if  Fort  Pickens  could  be 
reinforced,  this  would  be  a  clear  enough  in- 
dication to  both  sections  that  he  meant  what 
he  had  said  in  hn  inaugural  address,  and  on 
March  11th  he  sent  an  order  that  troops 
which  had  been  sent  to  Pensacola  in  January 
by  Mr.  Buchanan,  but  never  landed,  should 
1m  iilai;ed  in  Fort  Pickens. 

As  this  order  went  by  sea,  it  was  neces- 
sarily some  time  before  it  arrived.  Xiglit 
and  day  during  this  interval  Lincoln  was  busy 
in  a  series  of  original  investigations  of  all 
sides  of  the  Sumter  question.  While  doing 
bis  utmost  to  obtain  such  hiformation  as 
wouM  enable  him  to  come  to  an  intelligent 
conclusion,  he  was  beset  by  both  Xorth  and 
South.  A  report  went  out  early  in  ilie  month 
that  Sumter  was  to  be  evacuated.  It  could 
not  be  verified  ;  but  it  spread  generally  until 
there  was,  particularly  in  Washkigton,  around 
Mr.  Unooln,  a  fever  of  excitement  Finally, 
on  March  25th,  the  Senate  asked  for  the  cor- 
respondence of  Anderson.  The  President 
did  not  believe  the  time  bod  come,  however, 
to  take  the  public  into  his  confidence,  and  he 
rq»lied : 

.  .  On  t-Naiiunutiuri  >A  \]w  correspondence  thus 
1  alleil  fi)r,  1  have,  w  ith  thi-  h);^h* respect  for  the  Sen- 
ate, ciimi^  ti.'  Iho  ciinchi.^iiin  that  at  the  pr<>seBtniOBient 
the  pnblicatioa  of  it  would  be  inexpedient. 

Three  days  later.  March  2Sth,  while  he  still 
was  uncertain  whether  his  order  bad  reached 
Fort  Pickens  or  not,  (ieneral  Scott,  who  was 
ill,  sent  a  letter  over  to  the  White  House, 
advi.^inpf  Mr.  Lincoln  to  abandim  both  Sum- 
ter and  Pickens.  Coming  from  such  a 
source,  the  letter  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
President,  "ne  of  the  men  most  trusted 
had  failed  to  recognize  that  the  policy  he 
had  laid  domi  in  his  inaugural  address  was 
.serious  and  intended  to  w  acted  upon.  It 
was  time  to  do  somethinf^.  Summoning  an 
officer  from  the  Navy  Department,  he  asked 
him  to  prepare  at  once  a  plan  for  a  relief 
expedition  to  Fort  Sumter.  That  night  Mr. 
Lincoln  gave  his  first  state  dinner.  It  was 
a  lai^e  affair,  many  friends  besides  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  being  present.  The 
conversation  was  animated,  and  Lincoln  was 
seemingly  in  excellent  spirits.  W.  H. 
Russell,  the  correspondent  of  the  London 
"  Times,"  was  present^  and  he  notes  in  his 
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Diaiy  how  Lincoln  naed  anecdotefl  in  hu 
convenation  that  evening : 

"Mr.  P.att's  was  retnonntrating,  apparently,  at.^ai nut 
the  appointment  of  some  indifferent  lawyer  to  a  place 
of  jnaieial  inportance,"  says  Mr.  RmmII.  "  The  Presi- 
(lont  intorpo?p'i  with,  *  Como  now,  Bat€»,  he's  not  half 
as  Uul  aa  >'au  think,  liesidcs  that,  I  inu-st  tell  yo-j 
did  me  a  good  turn  long  ago.  Whi-n  I  Vwk  U>  tim 
law,  i  was  going  to  court  one  moraiog,  with  some  tea 
or  twelve  miles  of  had  road  before  ne,  and  I  had  no 
horse.  The  judge  overtook  me  in  his  wagon.  '  Hallo, 
Lincoln!  Are  you  not  going  to  the  court-hcuae? 
Come  in.  and  Til  gife  yoo  a  Beat.'  Well,  I  got  in,  and 
the  jodge  went  od  reading  hie  papera.  Praeently  the 
«B|itoa  etrack  a  etaiap  on  one  aide  of  tlie  rood ;  then 
it  li'ippiHi  off  to  tht>  uthi  r.  I  looked  out,  an<l  I  saw  tlic 
driver  wag  jerking  frum  side  to  side  in  hid  seat ;  so 
says  I.  '  Judge,  I  think  your  coachman  has  been  taking 
a  litUe  drop  too  noch  tbia  morning.'  '  Weli,  I  declare, 
Unooln,'  aatd  he,  *  I  ebooM  not  wonder  if  you  are  right ; 
for  he  ha.M  nearly  upset  me  half  :i  :  .  n  times  since 
starting.'  So  putting  his  head  out  of  tiie  window,  h« 
•boated, '  Why.  yoa  infernal  scoundrel,  you  are  drunk ! ' 
Upon  which,  pulling  up  his  horses,  and  turning  round 
with  great  gravity,  the  coachman  said,  '  By  gorra ! 
that's  the  first  rightful  de<^'ision  yiju  have  given  for  tiic 
last  twelvemonth.'  While  the  company  were  laugh> 
ing,  the  President  beat  a  quiet  retreat  foom  the  neigll- 
bwhood  of  ih«  Attomey^iienieral.'* 

Lincoln's  story-telling  this  evening  was 
U8«k1.  as  often  happonpd,  to  cover  a  serious 
mental  stru^j^gle.  After  many  of  his  guests 
had  retiredt  he  called  hia  oabinet  aside,  and 
agitatedly  told  them  of  General  Scotf  s  let- 
ter. He  then  asked  them  to  meet  him  the 
next  day.  That  night  the  President  did  not 
close  hia  eyea  in  sleep.  The  moment  had 
come,  as  it  mnat  have  come,  at  one  time  or 
another,  to  every  President  of  the  T'nited 
States,  when  his  vote  was  the  only  vote  in 
the  caldnet — ^the  only  vote  in  the  conntiy. 
The  decision  and  orders  he  should  give  the 
next  (lay  mi^ht  plunge  the  country  into  civil 
war.  Could  he  escape  it?  All  night  he 
went  over  the  problem,  but  his  watch  only 
strengthened  his  purpose.  When  the  cabi* 
net  met,  the  President  put  the  case  before 
them  in  such  a  light  that,  on  his  asking  the 
members  to  give  him  their  views,  only  two, 
Seuard  and  Smith,  opposed  the  relief  of 
Fort  Sumter. 

That  day  Lincoln  pave  his  order  that  the 
expedition  be  prepared  and  ready  to  sail  on 
April  6th.  Two  days  later,  he  ordered  tiiat 
an  oxpoditiim  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Pickens 
be  prepared.  With  the  lat  ter  order  he  sent 
a  verbal  message  to  General  Scott ; 

Tell  him  that  1  wish  this  thing  done,  and  not  to  let 

it  fail  iinloHs  he  can  show  that  I  bavts  nfuod  hfan 

sometiung  he  asked  fur. 

By  April  6th,  news  reached  Mr.  Lincoln 
from  Fort  Pickens.  The  commander  of  the 
vessel  on  which  the  troops  were  qoartered. 


acting  upon  the  armistice  of  Ifr.  Boehaaaa, 

had  refused  to  land  the  reinforcement.?.  To 
relieve  Sumter  was  the  only  alternative,  and 
Lincoln  immediately  ordered  forward  the  ex- 
peditions he  had  been  prepazinir* 

At  last  it  wa.s  evident  to  the  members  of 
the  cabinet  and  to  others  in  the  secret  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  did  mean  what,  he  had  said  in  his 
inangnral  address :  **The  power  confided  to 
me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  posaesi 
the  property  and  placea  belonging  to  the 
government." 

EFFORTS  TO  PEEVBNT  ACCESSIONS  TO  TUB 
OOKFEDERACT. 

Mr.  Lmcoln  had  another  matter  on  hsad 

at  the  moment  as  vital  as  tlw  relief  of  Sumtar 
— how  to  prevent  further  accessions  to  the 
Southern  Conlederacy.  When  he  wa.>  inao- 
gorated,  seven  of  the  slave-holding  Stafeai 
had  left  the  Union.  In  two  others,  Virgioia 
and  Missouri,  r<^nvention8  were  in  session 
considering  secession;  but  in  both,  Union  sen- 
timent predominated.  Three  others,  Nortli 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee^  had 
popular  vote  decided  to  hold  no  convention. 
Maryland  had  already  held  an  irregular  State 
araembly,  but  nothing  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  separatists.  Mr.  Lincoln's  problem 
was  how  to  strengthen  this  surviving  Union 
sentiment  sufficiently  to  prevent  secession 
in  case  the  administration  was  forced  to  re- 
lieve Sumter.  Evidently  he  could  do  notli* 
in^  at  the  moment  but  inform  himself  as  ac- 
curately ai«  possible,  by  correspondence  and 
conferences,  of  the  temper  of  the  people 
and  pnt  himself  into  relations  witii  vm  ia 
each  State  on  whom  he  could  rely  in  case  of 
emergency.  He  did  this  with  care  and  per- 
sistency, and  so  effectively  that  later,  when 
matters  became  more  seriooa,  visitors  fran 
the  doubtful  States  often  expressed  their 
amazement  at  the  President's  knowled^  of 
the  sentiments  and  conditions  of  their  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  first  State  in  which  Lincoln  atteinpte<i 
any  active  interference  in  favor  of  the  Union 
was  one  which  had  ahready  voted  itself  out, 
Texas.  A  conflict  had  arisen  there  betireai 
the  Southern  party  and  the  Covernor,  Sam 
Houston,  and  on  March  18th  the  latter  had 
been  deposed.  When  Mr.  Lincoha  heard  of 
this,  he  decided  to  try  to  get  a  meessge  to 
the  Governor,  offering  United  States  sup- 
port if  he  would  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Union  party  of  the  State.  The  mes8«»- 
ger  who  carried  this  word  to  Houston  vtf 
Mr.  G.  H.  6iddinga»  at  that  time  the  boldtf 
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of  the  contract  for  carrying  the  mails  by 
the  El  Paso  route  to  California.  He  was 
taken  to  the  White  House  by  his  friend 
Postmaster-General  Blair,  and  gives  the  fol- 
lowing aecovnt  of  what  occurred  at  the 
interview.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  descrip- 
tions of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  a  cabinet  meeting 
which  we  have,  and  never  has  been  published : 

I  was  taken  into  the  cabinet  room,  and  introdurod 
the  roslEiiaKU'r-General  to  President  Lincoln  ami  all 
the  members  of  the  cabinet,  who  were  thert-  aijparently 
waiting  for  as.  The  President  asked  me  to  take  a 
seat  at  the  big  table  next  to  bim.  He  then  nid  to  me, 
"  Yon  havo  been  highly  reeomiBeaded  to  om  aa  a  reli&- 
Me  man  hf  the  Poatfltaater^Mnl,  the  Ron.  G.  A. 
Oniw,  anii  others.  They  tell  me  that  you  are  an  old 
citiitsn  of  Texas  and  about  to  return  to  your  home.  My 
object  in  wishing  to  see  you  is  that  !  desire  to  intrnat 
to  you  a  secret  message  to  Governor  Houitton." 

I  said,  "  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I  should  have  left  to- 
night but  for  tUa  inviUtion  to  call  on  yon,  which  was 
a  great  pleaanra  to  me.* 

He  then  asked  me  a  great  many  question.^,  where  I 
w:w  Ixirn,  when  I  went  to  Texas,  what  I  had  been  doing 
there,  how  I  liked  the  State,  and  what  was  the  public 
sentiment  in  Texas  in  regard  to  tbe  prospects  of  a  war 
— all  of  which  I  answered  to  the  beat  of  ny  ability. 

He  then  said  to  me  that  the  meaaage  wia  of  aneh 
importance  that,  before  lianding  ft  to  me,  tie  would  read 
it  to  me.  Before  beginning  to  read  he  said,  "  This  a 
conftdential  and  secret  message.  No  one  be«iid«^  my 
cahmet  and  myself  known  anything  about  it,  and  we  are 
all  awom  to  secrecy.  I  am  guing  to  swear  you  in  aa 
one  of  my  cabinet."  And  then  ho  .said  to  me  in  a  jo<-u- 
lar  WBTf  "Hold  up  your  right  haad,"  which  I  did. 
"New,  said  he,  "consider  yonrself  a  member  of  my 
cabinet." 

He  then  read  the  message,  explaining  his  meaning 
at  tirae.s  .a.n  he  was  reading  it.  The  message  was  writ- 
ten in  big  bold  band,  on  large  sheets  of  paper,  aad 
consisted  of  several  pagea.  It  was  signed  A.  Ldn- 
ooln."  I  cannot  give  the  exact  worda  of  the  maaaafa, 
Init  the  rabetance  was  aa  follows : 

It  referred  first  to  the  surrender,  by  General  Twiggs, 
of  the  United  SUito^  truupis,  forta,  and  property  in 
Texas  to  the  rebels,  and  offered  to  appoint  (lovernor 
HoustoB  ■  major-general  in  the  United  States  amy 
in  ease  be  would  accept  It  anthorized  him  to  take 
full  command  in  Texas,  taking  charge  of  all  Govern- 
ment property  and  such  of  the  old  army  as  he  coutd 
get  together,  and  to  recruit  li)0,000  men,  if  possible, 
and  to  hold  Texas  in  the  Union.  In  case  he  did  ac- 
cept, the  President  promised  to  support  him  with  the 
wnole  power  of  the  Govenunent,  both  of  tbe  army  and 
navy.  After  hearing  the  meesage  Nad,  I  aoggested  to 
the  President  that  it  was  of  such  importance  that  per- 
haps he  had  better  send  it  by  some  government  official. 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  Those  Texaw  WOttU  hSflC  ^ 
cial  caught  with  that  paper." 

I  replied  that  they  ^ould  bang  ma  toBt  if  tliey 
eandit  ne  with  that  nMaaage. 

1  do  not  wiah  to  hare  yon  Irong,'*  be  replied ;  "  and 
if  you  think  there  so  much  danger,  1  will  not  a.-?k 
you  to  take  it,  although  I  am  anxious  to  get  it  to  Gov- 
ernor nou.*t')n  a.-*  .soon  as  p-issible.  Ay  you  live  i.; 
Texas  and  are  about  to  return,  I  was  in  hopes  you 
would  take  it." 

"  I  will  take  the  meiaage  with  much  pleaaore,"  I  re- 
plied, "  09  yon  peiaonaUy  reqneat  it,  and  will  deliver  it 
••f ely  to  Governor  Hooaton,  only  atipolatiag  that  it 


shall  remain  aa  one  of  your  cabinet  aeereta."  Thia  be 

assured  me  should  be  done. 

I  remained  there  until  about  midnight.  The  ques»- 
tion  of  war  or  no  war  waa  di.^cu.s.sed  by  dilTerent  ineni- 
bers  of  tbe  cabinet.  Mr.  8eward  said  there  would  be 
no  war.  The  PresideBt  aaid  ha  hoped  and  prayed  that 
there  wonld  not  be  a  war.  I  aaid  to  Mr.  Seward  that, 
aa  be  knew,  Congreas  had  extended  my  overland  mail 
contract  one  contract  term  and  disubled  the  service  ; 
that  to  put  the  increased  service  in  operation  would 
cost  me  over  $50,000,  which  would  be  lost  in  eaae  Of 
war  ;  and  I  asked  him  what  I  had  better  do. 

"There  will  be  no  war,"  Mr.  Seward  said  ;  "go  ahead 
and  put  on  the  increased  aervice.  You  will  ma  no  riak  in 
doing  so.*  He  said  that  Humphrey  Manbril  and 
others,  whoso  names  I  have  forgotten,  had  left  W.isl;- 
ingtun  a  few  day.-*  before  that,  to  go  into  the  border 
and  hidd  {lublic  nieetfngs  and  ask  the  Si>uth  to  meet  the 
North  and  have  a  National  Convention  for  the  purpose 
of  aaiMiding  the  Constitution.  He  bad  no  doubt,  he 
aaid,  tiiat  thia  wonld  be  dona,  and  that,  so  far  as  he 
w»  individually  eonoemed,  be  would  prefer  giving  the 
i^mithem  brothers  the  parchment  and  let  them  enter 
the  amendment  to  the  ( 'onstitiition  to  suit  themselves 
rather  than  have  a  civil  war.  He  said,  in  all  prolwibil- 
ity,  some  arrangements  would  be  made  to  pay  for  tbe 
auiTCa  and  tin  gradnal  aiiolialiinent  of  akwy. 


OPnCB-SE&iONG  IN  1861. 

With  these  ni<nneiitoaB  affairs  on  hand, 

Lincoln  needed  freedom  from  trivial  and  per- 
sonal matters,  if  ever  a  President  needed  it; 
yet  one  who  reads  the  documents  of  the 
period  would  infer  tiiat  his  entire  time  was 
spent  in  appointing  postmasters.  There  was 
no  esc^e  for  him.  The  ofiice-eeekers  had 
seised  Washington,  and  wwe  making  the 
White  House  titoir  headqaartefs; 

"There  were  days,"  saya  William  O.Stoddard,  "when 
the  tbrung  of  eager  applicants  for  office  filled  the  brood 
staircase  to  it^  lower  stepa  ;  the  corridors  of  the  first 
floor ;  the  famous  Eaat  room ;  the  private  parlon ; 
triiila  anxious  groupa  and  individnala  paraded  nnand 
down  til*  ontar  porob,  tk*  walk%  and  tha  avame.* 

They  even  attacked  Lincoln  on  the  street 
One  day  as  his  carriage  rolled  np  the  avenue, 
a  man  stopped  it  and  :it*f'rrpted  to  present 
his  application  and  credentials.  "  No,  no," 
saM  Ite.  Ltncoh,  indignaatfy,  "I  won't  open 
shop  in  the  street." 

This  raid  had  begun  in  Springfield  with  the 
election.  As  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  elected 
witiiont  bargains  on  his  part,  he  did  not  pro* 
pose  to  consider  minor  appointmoits  nnttl 
actually  inaugurated. 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind,"  he  said  to  a  riisitor  a  few 
days  after  hi.s  election,  "  not  to  be  bi«lgerc«i  about 
these  places.  I  have  promised  nothing  high  or  low,  and 
will  not.  By-and-by,  when  I  call  somebody  to  me  in 
the  character  of  an  adviser,  we  will  examine  the  claim.s 
to  tbe  moat  rcaiwa^ble  posta  and  decide  what  shall  be 
dona,  Aa  for  the  net,  I  aball  have  enough  to  do  with- 
out raadtngreeommandationa  foreoaatry  poataaaatara.' 


* 
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All  of  the  hnndredB  who  bad  been  put  off 
in  the  winter,  now  reappeared  in  \N  a  hing^- 
ton.  Now,  Lincoln  had  clear  notiom*  of 
the  QBe  of  the  appointing  power.  ''One  side 
should  not  gobble  np  eiTOiything/"  he  de- 
clared; but  in  th''  pressure  of  iiij  lirntion^:, 
it  gtm*  him  the  sj:n'ate.st  (iittieulty  to  pre- 
vent thiij  "  gobbling  up."  Another  rule  he 
had  adopted  was  not  to  appoint  over  the 
heads  of  his  advisers.  He  preferred  to  win 
their  consent  to  an  appointment  by  tact 
rather  than  to  make  it  by  hin  own  power. 
Hera  is  a  ease  in  point : 


(PrivU.)  • 
BiicimvB  MAMROir,  /«iu  S.  1861. 

[.ikittknant-General  Soott. 

•Vy  dear  Sir:  Doubtless  you  li^'^'in  to  uoderataod 
how  diaaprwalilf  it  is  for  mt-  to  <io  a  ihinjf  arbitrarily 
when  it  iH  unrtalirtfacton-  to  niherH  aM<oriated  with  me. 

1  vezy  mach  with  to  appoint  Colonel  Heiga  Quarler> 
iiwlcr4i«Mral,  mi  yet  G«a«ral  Guneron  doM  sot 
quite  consent.  I  have  como  to  know  Colonel  Meiga 
quite  well  for  a  short  ui^'^uainUiiKe,  and,  ao  far  as  I  am 
capuble  of  judging,  I  do  not  know  one  who  combineB 
the  qualitiM  oif  uuwculine  intellect,  learaing,  and  ex- 
perience of  tlie  right  iort,  and  physical  |K>wer  of  labor 
and  enduranrf,  i^a  well  ;is  he. 

I  know  he  has  great  confidence  in  you,  always  sus- 
taining, M  far  Ml  have  obaemd,  your  0]>lakNuac»iittt 
any  diffaring  oaei. 

Yoa  will  lay  mo  niider  one  more  obligation  if  yuu 
can  ami  will  usi-  vnir  inHin'tii  i-  to  remrtvt*  General 
Cameron  a  objection.  I  siarcflv  nofil  tfll  you  I  have 
nothing  |>er8onal  in  this,  having  ncvi  r  seen  or  heard  of 
Colonel  Meica  until  about  thi;  end  of  laat  March. 

Your  obedient  aervant, 

A.  LUfOOLlt. 

But  that  he  could  appoint  arbitrarily  in  cer- 
tain. The  foliowin}^  letter,  which  has  never 
been  published,  and  which  I  owe  to  the  cour- 
tesy of  Mr.  CharleH  Roberts  of  Philadelphia, 
i.s  an  illustration ; 

.    .    .    Vou  nul^t  make  a  job  of  it,  and  provide  a 

place  for  tiif  ln-arer  of  this.  Klian  Wannxde.  Make  a 

job  of  it  with  tile  collector  and  have  it  dune.  You  ea* 
do  it  for  me.  and  you  mvtt. 

in  spile  oi  the  tt^rrible  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  by  the  place-hunters ;  in 
spite  of  the  frequent  dissatisfaction  his  ap- 
pointments ffave,  and  the  abuse  the  disap- 
pointed heaped  upon  him,  he  rarely  lost  his 
patience,  rarely  was  anything  but  kind.  His 
sense  of  humor  aided  him  wonderfully  in  tliis 
particular.  The  ineonprniity  of  a  man  in  his 
position, and  with  the  very  life  of  the  coun- 
try at  stake,  pausing  to  appoint  postmasters, 
Htnlck  him  forcibly.  '  What  is  the  matter, 
.Mr.  Lincoln."  said  a  friend  ont-  day.  when  he 
saw  him  looking  particuhirly  grave  and  dis- 
pirited. "  iias  anything  gone  wrong  at  the 
front  ?*• 


"  No,''  said  the  President,  with  a  tir«d 
smile.  "  It  isn't  the  war ;  itfs  the  poat-oiioe 
at  Brownsville,  Mii^ari* 

TbiB  ''strange  bed-feUows"  politics  was 
constantiy  maldng  always  amused  him.  One 
day  a  man  tum<x!  up  who  had  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation from  the  most  prominent  pair 
of  enemies  in  the  Republican  party,  Horace 
Greeley  and  Thurlow  Weed.  The  President 
immediately  did  what  he  codd  for  hin^  as 
the  following  letter  shows : 

KxFrf-nvF  Ma.ssion,  ifair  B,  1861. 

Eon.  SiSCtUSTAKY  Ui^*  THE  T&£Aa(ISY. 

MfimrSh-:  I  vm  toU  fhania  an  ottcio  in  year 

department  called  "  The  Soperiateoding  Architect  tf  t** 
Treasury  Department,  connected  with  the  BsreaQ  d 
(^jnstmction," which  is  now  hddligra  man  of  the  aame 
of  Young,  and  waatad  bj  a  gaatlaman  of  ibm  aa»e  of 
Christopber  Adams. 

Ou^Vit  Mr  >'onng  tf)  be  removed,  ar  l  if  ■  t-a,  oag^t 
Mr.  AiiatnH  to  be  appointed?  Mr.  Adams  ih  oagiiii- 
cently  recommended  ;  but  the  great  point  in  Uiimr 
is  that  Thorlow  Weed  and  Horace  Greol^  joia  ia  nr* 
ommefldfng  Mm.  I  sappooe  die  Kke  never  happfuJ 
before,  an<l  never  «ill  agnia;  ao  that  it  ia  aov  «r 
never.   What  say  you  7 

Yonratnly, 

A.  Ukoouc. 

Most  of  Lincoln's  co-laborers  took  the  a;^- 
pointing  so  seriously  that  they  could  not 
appreciate  the  amusement  he  gut  fruni  it. 
Among  a  qoantttjof  telegnuns  recently  col- 
lected in  the  War  Department  and  not  pul>- 
lished  in  Lincoln's  "Complete  WOrks."  i  have 
found  the  following,  which  explain  them- 
selvea: 

StpUmher  \%  186S. 

ilON.  J.  K.  Dubois. 
Bom.  0.  U.  Hatch. 

What  nation  do  you  desire  General  Allen  tn  he  ouwU- 
(^uartennaBter-Oeaeral  of  ?   This  nation  already  ha''  =< 


A.  LI.NCOUV 
SepUmk€T22,  im. 

Hon.  0.  H.  Hatch. 

Hon.  J.  K.  Dcbuis. 

S'PRINr.nELD,  ILUNOIS. 

Vuur  letter  is  just  received.  The  particular  form  of 
my  despatch  was  jocular,  which  I  supposed  you  gentle- 
men knew  me  well  enough  to  understand.  Geaml 
AHeii  ia  eoaatdered  bare  aa  a  very  faithfal  aad  ena- 
ble officer,  and  one  who  would  be  at  least  thought  of 
for  (,^uartermatiter4>eneral  if  that  office  were  vacaat. 

A.  LntooiM. 

LINCOLN   .\ND  .''KWAKD. 

A  less  obvious  perplexity  ttian  the  othce- 
seekers  for  Mr.  Lincoln  at  this  period,  though 
■  no  less  real  one,  was  the  attitude  of  h» 
Secretary  of  State— his  cheerful  assumption 
that  he,  not  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  the  final  au- 
thority of  the  administration. 

Mr.  Seward  had  been  for  years  the  1ea«ler 
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of  the  Republican  party.  His  defeat  in  the 
Chicago  Convention  of  1860  had  been  a  ter- 
rible blow  to  a  large  number  of  people, 
though  Seward  himself  had  taken  it  nobly. 
"  The  Republican  party  was  not  made  for  Mr. 
Seward,"  he  told  his  friends,  "but  Mr.  Sew- 
ard  for  the  KepuMican  i)arty,"  and  lie  went 
heartily  into  the  campaign,  iiut  he  believed, 
as  many  Republicans  did,  that  Lincoln  was 
unfit  for  tiie  presidency,  and  that  some  one 
of  his  associates  would  be  obliged  to  asf'ume 
leadership.  When  Mr.  Seward  accepted  the 
SecretaryBhip  of  State,  he  endently  did  it 
with  llie  idea  that  he  was  to  be  the  Provi- 
dence of  the  adniini.stration.  "It  is  inevita- 
ble," he  wrote  to  his  wife  on  December  28th, 
the  vtstf  day  he  wrote  to  Itr.  Uneoln  of  his 
acoeptaioce.  "I  will  try  to  savr.  freedom 
aod  my  country."  A  week  later  he  wrote 
home,  I  haye  asmimed  a  sort  of  dictator- 
ship for  defense,  and  am  laboring  night  and 
day  with  the  cities  and  States.  My  hope, 
rather  my  confidence,  is  unabated."  And 
again,  on  January  18th  :  "  It  seems  to  me  If 
I  am  absent  only  ei^jht  days,  this  administra- 
tion, the  Congress,  and  the  District  would 
fall  iDto  couteniatioii  and  despair.  I  am  the 
only  hop^vlf  ealm^  eoneUialory  person  heri 

When  Lincoln  arrived  in  Washington  and 
asked  Seward  to  read  the  inaugural  address, 
the  latter  gave  it  the  closest  attention,  modi- 
fying it  to  fit  his  own  policy,  and  in  defense 
of  Uie  changes  he  made,  he  wrote  to  the 
Ptesident-eleet :  ''Only  the  soothing  wwnIb 
which  I  have  spoken  have  Baved  us  and  oais 
ried  us  along  thus  far  Every  loyal  man, 
and  indeed  every  dibloyai  man,  in  the  South 
will  tell  yon  this." 

He  bep^an  his  duties  ;us  Secretary  of  State 
with  the  same  confidence  in  his  call  to  be 
the  real,  if  not  the  apparent,  head  of  affairs. 
When  the  question  of  relieving  Sumter  came 
up.  he  believed  that  it  was  he  who  was  man- 
aging the  matter.  "  I  wish  I  could  tell  you 
something  of  the  political  tronhles  of  the 
country,"  he  wTote  home.  *'  but  I  cannot  find 
the  time.  They  are  enough  to  tax  the  wis- 
dom of  the  wisest.  Fort  Sumter  is  in  danger. 
Relief  of  it  practically  impossible.  The  com- 
missioners from  the  Southern  Confederacy 
are  here.   These  cares  fall  chietiy  on  me." 

Accordhig  to  Mr.  Welles,  Secretary  of  the 
Mavy,  "Ojnfidence  and  mutual  frankness  on 
public  affairs  and  niatters  pertaining  to  the 
government,  particularly  on  what  related  to 
prosent  and  threatened  disturbances,  existed 
among  all  the  members  [of  the  cabinet},  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Seward,  who  had,  or 
affected,  a  certain  mysterioiis  knowledge 


which  he  was  not  prepared  to  impart."  Mr. 
Welles  asserts  that  Mr.  Seward  carried  so 
far  his  assumption  of  the  "cares"  of  Sumter 

and  other  questions  as  to  meddle  in  the 
duties  of  his  associate^  in  the  cabinet  He 
opposed  regular  cabinet  meetings,  and  at 

first  had  his  way.  After  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days were  set  as  cabinet  days,  he  contended 
that  it  was  not  necessary  that  a  member 
should  come  to  the  meetings  unless  especially 
summoned  by  Mr.  Lincoln  or  himself. 

If  Mr.  Seward  had  been  less  self-confident, 
he  would  have  seen  before  the  end  of  Nareh 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  mind  of  his  own,  and 
with  it  a  (juiet  way  of  follnwinj^  its  deci- 
sions. Others  had  seen  this.  For  instance, 
he  had  had  his  own  way  about  who  should 
go  into  the  cabinet.  "Thr  '•<'  <  r.n  f*e  no  doubt 
of  it  any  longer,"  wrote  the  "i'ublic  Man" 
mhis  "Diaiy^on  March  2d,  ''this  man  from 
Illinois  is  not  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Seward." 
Then  there  was  the  inaugural  address— it 
was  his,  not  Mr.  Seward's ;  and  more  than 
one  prominrat  newspap^  commented  with 
astonishment  on  that  fact. 

Nobody  kmvf  these  facts  better  than  the 
Secretaiy  of  State.  He  had  disooveired  also 
that  Mr.  Lincobi  attended  to  his  hnsiness. 
"This  President  proposes  !♦»  do  all  hi.swork," 
he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Seward  on  March  IGth.  He 
had  received,  too,  at  least  one  severe  lesson, 
which  ought  to  have  shown  him  that  it  was 
Mr.  Lincoln,  not  he,  who  was  casting  the  de- 
cisive vote  in  the  cabinet.  This  was  in  ref- 
erence to  Sumter.  During  the  }>eriod  when 
the  President  was  waiting  to  hear  from  Fort 
Pickens,  commissioners  from  the  Southern 
Confederacy  had  been  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Seward  had  not  received  them,  but  through 
a  trusted  agent  he  had  assured  them  that 
Sumter  would  be  evacuated.  There  is  no 
proof,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  Mr.  Lincote 
knew  of  this  quasi-promise  of  his  Secretar}' 
of  State.  As  we  have  seen,  he  did  not  decide 
to  order  an  expedition  prepared  to  relieve 
the  fort  until  March  29th.  From  what  we 
know  of  the  character  of  the  man,  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  he  should  have  authorized 
Mr.  Seward  to  promise  to  do  a  thing  which 
he  had  not  yet  decided  to  do.  The  Secretar)' 
assumed  that,  because  he  believed  in  evacua- 
tion, it  would  follow,  and  he  assured  the 
Southern  commissioners  to  that  effect.  Sud- 
denly he  realized  that  the  I'resident  was  not 
going  to  evacuate  Sumter,  that  his  repre- 
sentations to  the  Southerners  wwre  worthless, 
that  he  had  been  following:  a  course  which 
was  bound  to  bring  on  the  administration 
the  charge  of  deception  and  fraud.   Yet  all 
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thp'^c  things  taught  him  nothing  of  the  man 
he  had  to  deal  with,  and  oi.  April  1st  be  sent 
Mr.  Liaeoln  a  letter  in  which  he  laid  d<ywn 
an  astoiinding  policy— to  make  war  on  half 
Europe — and  offered  to  take  the  reioB  of 
administration  into  his  own  liands. 


SOMK  THOUGHTS  FOR  THK  H'KKSIDENT'S  CON- 
SIDERATION, APRIL  1,  18G1. 

Firtt.  We  are  at  the  end  of  a  month's  administra- 
tion, aiHl  jat  witiionk  a  polio7,  aiflwr  doneatie  or 
foreign. 

Seetmd.  This,  however,  is  not  cnlpable,  and  it  has 
even  been  unavoidable.  The  presence  of  the  Senate, 
with  the  need  to  meet  applications  for  patronage,  have 
prevented  attention  to  otiier  and  more  grave  mattera. 

Third.  But  further  delay  to  adopt  and  proeecute 
our  policies  for  both  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  would 
not  only  bring  sc  andal  on  theadniaistnitioa^  bat  danger 
upon  the  ooiutfy. 

FouHk.  To  do  tliia  w«  moat  dianiaa  tiie  appKcanta 
for  office.  But  how?  I  su^ff^t  that  we  make  the 
local  appointments  forthwUh,  leaving  fureign  or 
general  ones  for  ulterior  and  occasional  action. 

F\flk.  Tbe  policjr  at  home.  I  am  aware  that  my 
views  are  singnhir,  and  perhaps  not  aaffieiently  ex- 
plained. My  V  t  n  is  built  apon  this  idea  aa  a  ruling 
one.  namelv,  thai  we  must 

CHAN(^  THE  gi  KSTION  BEFORE  THE  PUBUC 
FROM  ONB  UPON  SLAVERY,  OR  ABOUT  SLAVERY, 
for  a  question  upon  UNION  OR  DISUNION  : 

In  other  wcirda,  from  what  would  lie  re^^arded  as  a 
party  question,  to  one  of  patriotism  or  union. 

The  occupation  or  evacoatiott  of  Fort  Sumter,  al- 
though not  in  fact  a  slavery  or  a  party  question,  is  so 
regarded.  Witness  the  temper  manifested  by  tbe  Re- 
puljIiranH  in  the  free  States, and  even  bj  the  Union 
men  in  the  South. 

I  would,  therefore,  terminate  it  as  a  aafe  means  for 
changing  the  issue.  I  doem  it  fortunate  that  tbe  last 
administration  created  the  necessity. 

For  the  rest,  I  wuuld  simultaneou.ily  defend  and  re- 
inforce all  the  ports  in  the  Golf,  and  have  the  oavy 
recalled  from  foreign  staHonn  to  l>e  prepared  for  a 
blockade.  Pat  the  mlnnd  of  Key  Went  nnder  martial 
law. 

This  will  raise  distinctlr  the  question  of  union  or 
disunion.  I  wonld  maintain  eveiy  fort  and  possession 
in  tbe  Sonth. 

FOR  FOREIGN  NATIONS. 

I  would  demand  explanations  from  Spain  and  F^nce, 
eategoHeally,  at  once. 

I  would  s.  t  k  explanations  from  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  and  send  ugenu  into  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cen- 
tral America  to  rouse  a  vigorous  continental  spirit  of 
independence  on  thb  continent  against  Kuropean  inter- 
vention. 

And.  if  ^ati-ifnrtory  explanationa  are  not  reoeived 
from  Spain  and  tYance, 

WoQid  convene  Congress  nnd  declare  war  agahist 
them. 

Bnt  whatever  poHey  we  adopt,  there  most  be  nn 

energotic  prosecntinn  of  it. 

For  this  purpoae  it  mmi  be  somebody's  business  to 
pursue  and  direct  it  incessantly. 

Either  the  President  moat  do  it  himself,  and  be  all 
the  while  active  in  it,  or  .  ^ 

Devolve  it  on  some  member  of  Us  cabinet.  Once 


adopted,  debates  on  it  meat  end,  and  all  agrte  aai 
abide. 

It  is  not  in  my  especial  pri>\inre  : 

But  I  neither  seek  to  evade  nor  aa«tume  responaibilitj. 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied  : 

ExBctmvB  Mansion,  Afril  1,  imi, 
HoK.  W.  U.  Seward. 

Uy  deur  Sir:  Sinee  parting  with  you,  I  have  be«e 
oonsiderint;  yonr  paper  dat«Mi  this  day,  and  entitled 
"Some  Thuughts  for  the  President's  Consideratioe.' 
The  first  proposition  in  it  is.  "  Pint,  We  are  at  tht> 
end  of  a  month's  administration,  and  yet  witbont  a 
policy,  either  domeetie  or  foreign.* 

At  the  beginning  <»f  that  month,  in  the  inatig'ur*].  I 
said  :  "The  power  contidwl  to  ra«  will  be  uMjd  u>  hoM. 
(K-(  upf*  and  possess  the  property  and  placef«  belunging 
to  the  govwnment,  and  to  collect  tbe  daties  and  im- 
posts.*  This  had  ^oor  distinet  approval  at  tbe  time; 
and  taken  in  <  onne<'tinn  with  thf  order  I  imniediat*!? 
gave  General  Scott,  directing  him  to  employ  ever/ 
■Mans  in  his  power  to  strengthen  and  bold  tlw  fortii» 
compriAee  the  exact  domestic  policy  yon  now  vgCk 
with  the  single  exception  that  it  does  not  propose  to 
ahandon  Fort  Sumter. 

Again,  I  do  not  perceive  how  the  reinforcement  of 
Fort  Sumter  would  be  done  on  a  slavery  or  a  psflf 
i.Hsue, 'vhili  that  of  Fort  Pickene  wooid  bo  SO  a  fliOR 
national  and  patriotic  one. 

The  news  received  yesterday  in  rc^rard  t<i  >tlv>- 
mingo  certainly  brings  a  new  item  within  tbe  range  of 
our  foreign  policy :  rat  np  to  that  time  we  have  Mse 
preparing  circulars  nnd  in'trurtions  to  minis-ters  ivA 
the  like,  ail  in  perfect  itarmony,  without  even  a  fU^- 
geation  that  we  had  no  foreign  policy. 

Upon  your  closing  propositions — that  "wbatevw 
policy  we  adopt,  there  meat  be  an  energeUe  praescn- 
lion  of  it. 

"  For  this  purpose  it  must  be  somebody's  busiaew  t» 
pursue  and  direct  it  inccsaantlv. 

"Either  tbe  President  most  do  it  himself,  and  be  all 
the  while  active  in  it,  or 

"iV'volve  it  on  some  member  of  his  cahinet.  ^t.'C 
a<iopted,  debates  on  it  must  <  nd.  and  all  agree  »nd 
abide  "  -I  remark  that  if  this  must  l-e  done.  1  n-.ust  49 
it.  When  a  general  line  of  policy  is  adopted,  I  aj^te- 
hend  there  is  no  danger  of  ita  l)eing  changed  withoit 
good  reaHon,  or  continuing  (o  l>e  a  subject  of  ur.necefe- 
sary  debate  ;  still,  upon  points  arising  in  its  prc^Ms 
I  wish,  and  suppose  I  am  entitled  to  bave^  the  advire 
of  all  the  oabinet. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  UlfCOlK. 

The  magnanimity  of  this  lettw  oolj 

excelled  by  the  President's  treatment  of  the 
matter.  He  never  revealed  Mr.  {Reward's 
amazing  proposition  to  any  one  but  Mr. 
Nicolay,  his  private  aecretury,  and  it  never 
reached  the  public  until  Nicolay  and  Hay 
published  it.  Mr.  T  incoln's  action  in  this 
matter,  and  his  handling  of  the  events  which 
followed,  gradually  dispelled  Mr.  SevanTi 
illusion.  By  .June,  the  Secretary  had  begun 
to  understand  Mr.  Lincoln,  lie  wa.«:  qaiclc 
and  generous  to  acknowledge  his  power. 
*  E^eentlve  force  and  vigor  are  rare  quaS* 
ties,"  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Seward  on  June  6tiL 
The  President  is  the  best  of  ns.*" 


«< 
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THE  SWEKl'lNG  OUT  OF  SPAIN. 
By  F.  W.  Hkwbs. 


A CENTURY  and  a  half  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  (that  ia,  in  1625),  there 
were  but  three  colonial  settlements  in  what  is 
now  the  United  States.  That  in  Virginia  was 
eighteen  jears  old ;  the  one  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudmn  River  but  eleven  years  old;  and 
that  of  Plymouth,  MaasachuBetts,  but  five. 

WAR  OF  THE  i:i:\'OLrTiON — 1775-1783. 

One  hundrod  and  fifty  years  later  (1775), 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
there  were  ten  more  colonies.  They  had 
peopled  a  strip  of  Atlantic  coast  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  wide,  reaching 
from  (Georgia  to  Maine  (then  a  part  of  Matiaa- 
chusetts).  They  had  also  started  a  few  iso- 
lated "  settlement.s  "  in  the  great  western 
wilderness.  The  shaded  part  of  map  No.  1 
shows  the  extent  of  settlement,  imd  tiie 
heavy  boundary  line  marks  the  total  area 
claimed  by  the  colonists. 

The  vast  region  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  was  then  in  Spanish  possession,  and 
St.  Louis  was  a  Spanish  village.  The  Enj:- 
lish,  under  the  title  of  "  (Quebec,"  held  the 
territory  north  of  the  western  claims  of  Mas- 
Sachoaetts;  and  al.so  the  t^outhem  ])ortion  of 
the  country,  under  the  title  of  **  Florida." 
Colonial  life  represented  one  century  and  a 


half  of  pioneer  struggle,  and  comprohpnded 
something  over  2,000,000  persons.  For 
these  to  make  war  aj^ainst  the  8,000,000  of 
Kn^land,  backed  liy  twelve  centuries  of  na- 
tional experience,  meant  much.  Seven  years 
and  a  half  the  war  lasted.  Nine  months  later, 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  (September  3, 
1783)  ceded  to  the  colonie.'?  a  portion  of 
"Quebec"  on  the  north,  and  a  portion  of 
''Florida"  on  the  sooth. 

WAK  WITH  TRIPOU— ISOl-1805. 

Having  secured  political  independence  and 
definite  boundary  lines  of  land  area,  and  hav- 
ing, six  years  later,  become  "The  United 
States  of  America,''  the  colonies,  now  a  nap 
tion,  turned  their  attention  earnestly  to  mari- 
time extension.  Large  success  crowned  their 
efforts,  ao  that  the  United  States,  from  carry- 
ing onl^  about  one-fourth  of  its  foreign  ocean 
commerce  in  1789,  carried  fully  nine- tenths 
of  it  seven  years  later,  and  at  the  same  time 
carried  much  for  other  nations. 

At  that  time  the  piratical  Barbary  .states 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
preyed  upon  all  ocean  commerce,  and  not 
even  England  was  permitted  to  trade  in  the 
•Mediterranean  without  paying  a  heavy  tribute 
to  these  world-renowned  pirates.  Refusing 
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longer  to  pay  trib- 
ute»  the  United 
StateB«  in  1801, 

sent  a  few  naval 
ships  into  the 
Mediterranean  to 
protect  our  mer- 
chant ships  there. 
This  brought  on 
the  war  with  Tri- 
poli, which  freed 
U8  from  the  sav- 
age piracy;  com- 
pleted the  second 
stop  of  national 
development,  and 
placed  the  United 
States  in  advance 
of  all  other  na- 
tionii  on  the  high 

seas.  Settlement  had  advanced  rapidly,  as  creased  settlement.  Wars  and  jeulMusies 
shown  by  the  shaded  part  of  r.:i]i  No.  '1.  amonp;  Kiirnpean  nations  haf!  put  it  in  our 
Western  territorial  claims  bad  been  siurren-  power,  by  purchase,  to  more  than  double  our 
dered  to  the  national  goTemment  by  the  sev-  lonner  area.  In  oar  first  war  with  England, 
eral  States,  except  Georgia;  three  new  States  we  claimed  title  only  as  far  west  as  the 
(\''ermont,  Kentucky,  and  Tennes:?ep)  had  Mississippi  Kiver.  In  our  second  war,  we 
been  added,  and  the  population  wori  two  and  held  title  to  an  area  twice  as  i^eai,  reach- 
a  half  times  as  great  as  at  the  beginning  of  ing  to  the  Rocky  MoQntains,  and  fintUy  ex- 
the  Revolution,  f^pain  had  divided  the  rrrcrxi  tendi'd  by  possession  to  the  l';ir  'fii  i  i  n  ■*  In 
western  area  with  Wance,  and  Great  liritain  our  tirst  war,  we  had  but  2,00U,iXHj  people, 
had  snirendered  "Florida"  to  Spain,  bttt  occupying  a  narrow  strip  «dong  the  Atlantic, 
retuned  its  control  on  the  north,  and  organized  as  thirteen  separate  colonies. 

In  our  second  war,  we  had  7,500,OO<>  people, 

™W*HWnHOHEAT»BrA..-l812-15.  S^^i 'St.'SJdX^^^^^  ^ 

Kuf^daiid,  jealous  of  the  growing  maritime  jrreat  lakes,  and  organized  as  a  strong  na- 
iriiportanceof  herfomnTcolonies,  pjissed  laws  tional  government  composed  of  eighteen  ini- 
to  wTest  the  carrying  trade  from  America,  i>ortant  statehoods.    Spain  still  lingered, 
and  nnlawfttlly  hnpressed  American  sea-  however,  on  onr  soathem  borders, 
men.  Thi^^ru•tinn 
enforced  a  third 
step  in  national 
development. 
The  War  of  ISIL' 
iSl.">  scnud  no- 
tice to  the  whole 
world  that  a  pow- 
erful nation  had 
come  into  exist* 
rnr  e  West  of  the 
.Atlantic  (U\an. 

Map  No.  3 
shows  that  the 
elt-ven  vears  from 
IbOl  to  181:i  had 
r.Teugbt  a  start- 
ling change  In  our 
western  boundary 
and  decidedly  in- 
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more  than  at  the 

beginning  of  the 

previous  war 
(1812);  and  the 
poiralatioii  more 

than  douMo,  f^o 
that  the  average 
density  of  popnla- 
tion  within  the 
settled  portion 
had  advanced 
from  nearly 
eighteen  to  nearly 
twenty-one  per- 
sons per  square 
mile. 

Our  Spanish 
neighbors  had 
been  bongbt  off 
in  the  southeast, 
and  Florida  had  become  United  States  area. 
In  the  sonthwest,  the  Mexicans  had  by  war 
While  by  war  and  diplomacy  we  had  estab-  driven  Spain  out  of  her  last  possession  on  the 
lished  a  powerful  position  among  the  civili/A'd  continent,  and  the  ixepublic  of  Texas  had 
peoples  of  the  world,  we  still  had  aeriuus  op-  made  successful  revolution  against  Mexico, 
position  from  the  natives  of  the  soil  we  were 

so  rapidly  occupying.   The  Seminoles  of  Flor-  ^j,^  WAB-1 846-1848. 

Ida  made  a  most  stubborn  resistance  to  being 

removed  west  of  the  Mississippi.  For  six  Step  number  five  in  national  development 
years  the  struggle  continued.  Finally  the  resulted  in  extending  our  area  broadly  from 
fourth  step  in  national  development— the  the  Atlantic  to  the  racitlc,  including  the 
peaceable  possession  of  the  soil  east  of  the  ' '  Republic  of  Texas ' '  and  a  large  portion  of 
MisBissippi  River— was  aoeomplished.  northern  Mexico.   This  was  ac<imred  by  an* 

Map  No.  4,  compared  with  No.  3,  shows  nexing  Texas;  by  fighting  a  successful  war 
that  internal  advancement  had  been  rapid,  with  Mexico,  growing  out  of  that  annexa- 


SEMINOLE  WAB— 183&-1842. 


Northwest  and  southwest  settlement  had  de- 
manded statehood,  and  seven  new  States  had 
been  admitted,  three  of  them  west  of  the 
MiseiBsippi.  The  total  settled  area  (about 
800,000  square  miles)  was  three-fourths 


tion;  and  by  purchase  from  Mexico  of  the 
area  ceded  to  us. 

Map  No.  5  shows  that  settlement  had  again 
come  in  conflict  with  Indian  occupancy.  To 
the  west  of  Iowa,  Hissonri,  and  Arlcansas 

were  the  great 
reservations  to 
which  the  Indian 
tribes  had  been 
removed  from  the 
east.  Settlers 
had,  in  eonse- 
quence,  pushed 
the  more  vigor- 
ously north  and 
south  and  into  the 
unsettled  portions 
shown  in  map  No. 
4.  The  twelve 
years  liad  there- 
fore increased  the 
settled  area  only 
about  (me-fifth, 
while  the  popula- 
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tion  had  grown 
about  one-third. 
Density  of  popu- 
lataon'  had  ad- 
vanced  from 
nearly  twenty- 
one  to  a  fitue 
over  tweaty- 
three  persona  to 
each  square  mile 
of  settled  area. 
Five  States  had 
been  admitted, 
and  the  center  of 
population  (indi- 
cated by  a  star) 
had  moved  fully 
aa  rapidly  west, 
and  was  just 

ready  to  cross  the  boundary  line  between  the  a  little  above  twenty-six  and  a  half 
slave  State  N'irginia  and  the  free  State  Ohio,  persons  per  square  mile  in  1861 — a  rate  of 

increase  of  almost  three  pefflona  per  square 

cmL  WAR— 1861-1865.  ^ 


SPAMSH-AMKKICAN  WAR— 1898. 


Whfle  the  center  of  population  was  cross- 
ing the  gcofn-aphical  boundary  from  slavery 
to  freedom,  the  awakened  conscience  of  the  Spain  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  oc- 
nation  was  undergoing  the  transformation  cupied  two-thirds  of  the  present  area  of  the 
which  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  slavery.  United  States.  Swept  from  the  continent. 
This  wa.s  the  sixth  step  in  national  develop-  she  still  clun<x  to  the  West  Indies  until  her 
ment,  and  of  culminating  importance  so  far  baleful  influence  could  be  tolerated  no  longer, 
as  our  coD^entol  histoiy  has  tfans  far  passed.  Again  the  national  conscience  of  the  people 
Map  No.  6  shows  that,  although  the  Indian  of  the  United  States  was  aroused,  and  there 
reservations  were  thrown  open  to  settlement  followed  a  seventh  step  in  national  develop- 
opposite  Iowa  and  Mis.'^ouri  in  18r)3,  yet  ment.  Thirty-three  years  since  the  close  of 
the  '*  Border  Rnfllan  "  contest  over  slavery  the  Civil  War — athixdof  a  century  of  indus- 
checked  the  westward  overflow  of  settlement,  trial  and  financial  propjes.«! !  Map  Xo.  7  j^ves 
so  that  the  advance  was  greater  northwest-  marked  indications  of  a  wonderful  advance, 
erly  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  llin-  Our  continental  area  aeons  to  be  almost  oc- 
nesot<'i.  Considerable  increase  also  appears  on  capied.  There  is,  however,  ample  room  for 

the  Tacific  Iwr-  

der,  where  two  of 
the  four  new 
States  appear. 
Settled  area  had 
increased  a  little 
over  ona-foorth 
(27  per  cent.), 
while  population 
had  increased 
nearly  one-half 
(46  per  cent.) 
within  the  thir- 
teen years.  This 
carries  the  den- 
sity of  settlement 
from  a  little  over 
twentv  -  three 
(23.2)  in  1848  to 
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many  millions  yet  in  our  {jreat  Western  States. 
While  the  average  density  of  population  of 
the  settled  region  is  (census  of  181K))  thirty- 
two  persons  jH'r  scjuare  mile,  that  for  the 
whole  country  is  but  a  trifle  over  twenty-one, 
and  that  for  the  States  west  of  the  Dakotas 
and  Texas  is  less  than  three.  The  New  Eng- 
land section,  including  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania,  averages  over  100  to  the 
square  mile,  and  "Little  Khody  "  averages 


over  .'^00.  Half  of  the  entire  population  is  east 
of  the  star  in  Indiana,  and  half  is  north  of  it. 

Now  compare  map  No.  1  with  No.  7.  Re- 
member that  the  shading  on  No.  1  represents 
a  century  and  a  half  of  growth  and  barely 
2,(HiO,(KX)  persons,  while  the  shading  on  No. 
7  repre.sents  the  addition  of  scarcely  a  cen- 
turv  and  a  quarter  and  a  population  of  nearly 
70,()(X).0(K)  persons.  Then  hunt  for  the 
proper  word  to  express  it. 


Antlior  of  "  Tin;  lUil  Ils4lt;i-  iif  ('»*iirii»?\"  "  The  Open  BoaJ,"  i-lr. 


Tbo  llluctnttliiiw  are  fmra  ilrnwlDcs  lijr  tltv  late  %V.  U  K<innlA(r.  •Ir..  «>ii>  mailr  llw  Joumry  In  mmipaiijr  «||b  Mr.  Cnuir.  exprmUy  for 
VilXi  KK'tt  Maoazink.  ll  mhv  only  n  nliurt  tliiK-  aflvr  tlit-x-  <Jrnwlii«r»  won-  f<ini|ilrt»l  lhal  Mr.  SonntaK  illrd— In  Ihc  wry  prUiif  uf  his  Hue 
p""r«'r>  anil  to  lln*  iUtf  nirri'i  of  nil  who  km-w  him  or  hi«  work. 


^pHE  entrance  to  Eiiston  Station  is  of  itf^elf 
^  .sufficiently  impo.sing.  It  i.s  a  high  por- 
tico of  brown  stone,  old  and  grim,  in  form  a 
ca.sual  imitation,  no  doubt,  of  the  front  of 
the  temple  of  Nike  .\pteros,  with  a  recollec- 
tion of  the  Eg}'ptians  proclaimed  at  the  flanks. 


The  frieze,  where  of  old  would  prance  an  ex- 
uberant processional  of  gods,  is,  in  this  case, 
bare  of  decoration,  but  upon  the  epistyle  is 
\\Titten  in  simple,  stern  letters  the  word. 
"  EI'STON."  The  legend  reared  high  by  the 
gloomy  Pelagic  columns  stares  down  a  wide 
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avenue.  In  short,  this  entrance  to  a  railway 
station  does  not  in  any  way  resemble  the  en- 
trance to  a  railway  station.  It  is  more  the 
front  of  some  venerable  bank.  But  it  has  an- 
other dignity,  which  is  not  born  of  form.  To 
a  great  degree,  it  i.s  to  the  Knglish  and  to  those 
who  are  in  England  the  gate  to  Scotland. 

The  little  hansoms  are  continually  speeding 
through  the  gate,  dashing  between  the  legs 
of  the  solemn  temple;  the  four-wheelers, 
their  tops  crowded  \sith  luggage,  roll  in  and 
out  constantly,  and  thfe  footways  beat  under 
the  trampling  of  the  people.  Of  course, 
there  are  the  suburbs  and  a  hundred  towns 
along  the  line,  and  Liverpool,  the  beginning 
of  an  important  sea-path  to  America,  and  the 
great  manufacturing  cities  of  the  North ;  but 
if  one  stands  at  this  gate  in  August  particu- 
larly, one  must  note  the  number  of  men  vnt\\ 
gun-cases,  the  number  of  women  who  surely 


center  of  the  terminal  hotel,  an  institution 
dear  to  most  railways  in  Europe.  The  trav- 
eler lands  amid  a  swarm  of  porters,  and  then 
proceeds  cheerfully  to  take  the  customary 
trouble  for  his  luggage.  America  provide 
a  contrivance  in  a  thousand  situations  where 
Europe  provides  a  man  or  perhaps  a  number 
of  men,  and  the  work  of  our  brass  check  is 
here  done  by  porters,  directed  by  the  trav- 
eler himself.  The  men  lack  the  memory  of 
the  check ;  the  check  never  forgets  its  iden- 
tity. Moreover,  the  European  railways  gen- 
erously furnish  the  porters  at  the  expense 
of  the  traveler.  Nevertheless,  if  these  men 
have  not  the  invincible  business  precision  of 
the  check,  and  if  they  have  to  be  tipped,  it 
can  be  asserted  for  those  who  care  that  in 
Europe  one-half  of  the  populace  waits  on  the 
other  half  most  diligently  and  w^ell. 

Against  the  masonry  of  a  platform,  under 


"  Arailtni^'jUrr' 


aliH  mitilrmtlf  tltnm  and  (oftJr  ilw  plarr  al  the  kfa4.' 


have  Tam-o'-Shanters  and  plaids  concealed 
within  their  luggage,  ready  for  the  moors. 
There  is,  during  the  latter  part  of  that 
month,  a  wholesfile  flight  from  London  to 
Scotland  which  recalls  the  .Tuly  throngs  leav- 
ing New  York  for  the  shore  or  the  mountains. 

The  hansoms,  after  passing  through  this 
impressive  portal  of  the  station,  bowl 
smoothly  across  a  courtyard  which  is  in  the 


the  vaulted  arch  of  the  train-house,  lav  a 
long  string  of  coaches.  They  were  painted 
white  on  the  bulging  part,  which  led  half- 
way down  from  the  top.  and  the  bodies  were 
a  deep  bottle-green.  There  was  a  group  of 
porters  placing  luggage  in  the  van,  and  a 
great  many  others  were  busy  with  the  affairs 
of  passengers,  tossing  smaller  bits  of  luggaj^e 
into  the  racks  over  the  seats,  and  bustling 
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jere  and  there  on  short  quests.  The  puard 
)f  the  train,  a  tall  man  who  resembled  one  of 
.he  first  Napoleon's  veterans,  was  caring  for 
;he  distribution  of  passengers  into  the  vari- 
>Ud  bins.  There  were  no  second-class  com- 
•artments ;  they  were  all  third  and  first-class. 

The  train  was  at  this  time  engineless,  but 
presently  a  railway"  flier,"  painted  a  glow- 
XLg  vermilion,  slid  modestly  down  and  took 
its  place  at  the 
bead.  The 
iToard  walked 
;ilong  the  plat- 
form, and  de- 
cisively closed 
each  door.  He 
wore  a  dark 
blue  uniform 
thoroughly 
decorated  with 
silver  braid  in 
the  guise  of 
leaves.  The 
way    of  him 

^ave    to  this 

business  the 

importance  of 

a  ceremony. 

Meanwhile  the 

nreman  had 

climbed  down 

from  the  cab 

and  raised  his 

hand,  ready  to 

transfer  a  sig- 
nal   to  the 

driver,  who 

stood  looking 

at  his  watch. 

In  the  interval 

there  had 

something  pro- 
gressed in  the 

large  signal- 
box  that  stands 

guard  at  Euston.  This  high  house  contains 
many  levers,  standing  in  thick,  shining  ranks. 
It  perfectly  resembles  an  organ  in  some  great 
church,  if  it  were  not  that  these  rows  of 
numbered  and  indexed  handles  typify  some- 
thing more  acutely  human  than  (loes  a  key- 
board. It  requires  four  men  to  play  thi.-; 
organ-like  thing,  and  the  strains  never  cease. 
Night  and  day,  day  and  night,  these  four 
men  are  walking  to  and  fro,  from  this  lever 
lo  that  lever,  and  under  their  hands  the 
great  machine  raises  its  endless  hymn  of  a 
world  at  work,  the  fall  and  rise  of  signals 
and  the  clicking  swing  of  switches. 


'  A  number  of  porlen  in  mhi/o 
tcho  Kad  ni>l  the  wit  f» 


And  so  as  the  vermilion  engine  stood  wait- 
ing and  looking  from  the  shadow  of  the 
curve-roofed  station,  a  man  in  the  signal- 
house  had  played  the  notes  which  informed 
the  engine  of  its  freedom.  The  driver  saw 
the  fall  of  those  proper  semaphores  which 
gave  him  liberty  to  speak  to  his  steel  friend. 
.\  certain  combination  in  the  economy  of  the 
IjOndon  and  Northwestern  liailway,  a  com- 
bination which 
had  spread 
from  the  men 
who  sweep  out 
the  carriages 
through  in- 
numerable 
minds  to  the 
general  man- 
ager himself, 
had  resulted  in 
the  law  that 
the  vermilion 
engine,  with 
its  long  string 
of  white  and 
bottle-green 
coaches,  was 
to  start  forth- 
with toward 
Scotland. 

Presently 
the  fireman, 
standing  with 
his  face  to- 
ward the  rear, 
let  fall  his 
hand.  "  k\\ 
right,"  he 
said .  The 
driver  turned 
a  wheel,  and 
as  the  fireman 
slipped  back, 
the  train 
moved  along 

the  platform  at  the  pace  of  a  mouse.  To 
those  in  the  tranquil  carriages  this  starting 
was  probably  as  easy  as  the  sliding  of  one's 
hand  over  a  greased  surface,  but  in  the  en- 
gine there  was  more  to  it.  The  monster 
rojired  suddenly  and  loudly,  and  sprang  for- 
ward impetuously.  A  \\Tong-headed  or  mad- 
dened draft-horse  will  jilunge  in  its  collar 
sometimes  when  going  up  a  hill.  Hut  this 
load  of  burdened  carriages  followed  imper- 
turbably  at  the  gait  of  turtles.  They  were 
not  to  be  stirred  from  their  way  of  dig- 
nified exit  by  the  impatient  engine.  The 
crowd  of  porters  and  transient  people  stood 


rm,  irAo  mjuentrd  the  rttrtat  •>/  anp  our 

{/ifr  tu  iJenlff  of  room." 
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respectful.    They  looked  with  the  indefinite  very  like  its  fiiend,  the  marine  en^nne. 

wonder  of  the  railway-station  sij^ht-seer  upon  Everybody  who  has  spent  time  on  shiplnjard 

the  faces  at  the  windows  of  the  passing  has  forever  in  his  head  a  reminiscence  of 

coaches.  This  train  was  off  fmr  Smtland.  the  steady  and  methodical  poandingrof  ihi 


It  had  start t>(l  from  the 
home  of  one  accent  to  the 
home  of  another  accent.  It 
was  going  from  manner  to 
manner,  from  habit  to  habit, 
and  in  the  minds  of  these 
London  spectators  there 
surely  floated  dim  images 
of  the  traditional  kilts,  the 
burring  speech,  the  grouse, 
the  canniness,  the  oat-meal, 
all  the  elements  of  a  ro- 
mantic Scotland. 

The  tnSn  swung  impree- 
8i?dy  around  the  signal- 
house,  and  headed  up  a 
brick-walled  cut.  In  start- 
ing this  heavy  string  of 
coaches,  the  engin*'  breathed 
explosively.  It  gasped,  and 
heaved,  and  bellowed ;  once, 
for  a  moment,  the  wheels 
spun  on  the  rails,  and  a  con- 
vulsive tremor  shook  the 
great  steel  frame. 

The  train  itself,  however, 
moved  through  this  deep 
cot  in  the  body  of  London 
with  cootnen  aiid  precision, 
and  the  employees  of  the 
railway,  knowing  the  train's 
mission,  tacitly  presented 
arms  at  its  pas^;inp.  To  the 
travelers  in  the  carriages, 
the  suburbs  of  London 
most  have  been  one  long 
monotony  of  carefully  made 
walla  of  stone  or  brick. 
But  after  the  hill  was 
climbeil,  the  train  fled 
through  pictures  of  red  hab- 
itations of  men  on  a  green 
earth. 

Hut  th»'  noise  in  tlu'  cab 
did  not  greatly  change  its 
measure.    Even  though  the 

speed  was  now  hi^'h.  the 
tremendous  thumping  to  be 
heard  in  the  cab  was  as  alive 


n*  Mrpngft  rim</i<rr'>i.  the 
Mr  >°<iY<N<iii. 


engines,  and  perhaps  it  is 
curious  that  this  relative, 
which  can  whirl  over  the 
land  at  such  a  pace,  breathes 
in  the  leisurely  tones  that  a 
man  heeds  when  he  lies 
aw^e  at  night  in  his  berth. 

There  had  been  no  fog  in 
London,  but  here  on  the 
edge  of  the  city  a  heavy 
wind  was  blowing,  and  the 
driver  leaned  aside  and  yelled 
that  it  was  a  very  bad  day 
for  traveling  on  an  engine. 
The  engine-cabs  of  England, 
as  of  all  Europe,  are  seldom 
made  for  the  comfort  of  the 
men.  One  finds  very  often 
this  apparent  disregard  f-r 
the  man  who  does  the  work 
—this  indifference  to  Hie 
man  who  oecQi^  a  position 
which  for  the  exerci.ne  of 
temperance,  of  courage,  of 
honesty,  has  no  equal  at  the 
altitude  of  prime  ministers. 
The  .American  engineer  is 
the  gilded  occupant  of  a 
salon  in  comparison  with 
his  Itrother  in  Europe.  The 
man  who  was  guiding  this 
five-hundred-ton  bolt,  aimed 
by  the  officials  of  the  rail- 
way at  Scotland,  could  not 
have  been  as  comfortable  as 
a  shrill  gibbering  bcMtmaa 
of  the  Orient.  The  narrow 
and  bare  bench  at  his  side 
of  the  cab  was  not  directly 
intended  for  his  use.  because 
it  was  so  low  that  he  would 
be  prevented  by  it  from 
looking  out  of  the  ship's 
port-hole  which  served  hira 
as  a  window.  The  fireman, 
on  his  side,  had  othw  diffi- 
CuUies.  His  legs  would 
have  bad  to  straggle  over 


some  pipes  at  the  tmly  spot 

with  strained  effort  and  as  slow  in  beat  as  where  there  wa.s  a  prospect,  an  i  ilie  builders 

the  breathing  of  a  half-drowned  man.    At  !iad  also  strategically  placed  a  large  steel 

the  side  of  the  track,  for  itustance,  the  souml  Injlt.    Of  course  it  is  plain  that  the  cum- 

donbtless  would  strike  the  ear  in  the  famil-  panics  consistently  believe  that  the  men  will 

lar  succession  of  incredibly  rapid  puffs;  but  do  their  work  better  if  they  are  kept  .-^taml- 

in  the  cab  itself,  this  land-racer  breathes  ing.   Thereof  of  the  cab  was  not  altogether 
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a  roof.  It  was  merely  a  projection  of  two 
feft  of  metal  from  the  bulkhead  which  formed 
the  front  of  the  cab.  There  were  practically 
DO  sided  to  it,  and  the  large  cinders  from  the 
soft  coal  whirled  around  in  sheets.  From 
time  to  time  the  driver  took  a  handkerchief 
from  his  pocket  and  wiped  his  blinking  eyes. 

London  was  now  well  to  the  rear.  The  ver- 
milion engine  had  been  for  some  time  flying 
like  the  \\ind.  This  train  averages,  between 
London  and  Carlisle,  forty-nine  and  nine-tenth 
miles  an  hour.  It  is  a  distance  of  miles. 
There  is  one  stop.  It  occurs  at  Crewe,  and 
endures  five  minutes.  In  consequence,  the 
block-signals  flashed  by  seemingly  at  the  end 
of  the  moment  in  which  they  were  sighted. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  statement 
that  the  road-beds  of  English  railways  are  at 
present  immeasurably  superior  to  the  Ameri- 
can road-beds.  Of  course  there  is  a  clear 
reason.  It  is  known  to  every  traveler  that 
peoples  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  have  no 
right  at  all  to  own  railways.  Those  lines  of 
travel  are  too  childish  and  trivial  for  expres- 
sion. A  correct  fate  would  deprive  the  Con- 
tinent of  its  railways,  and  give  them  to  some- 
body who  knew  about  them.  The  continental 
i'lea  of  a  railway  is  to  surround  a  mass  of 
machinery  with  forty  rings  of  ultra-military 


law,  and  then  they  believe  they  have  one 
complete.  The  Americans  and  the  English 
are  the  railway  peoples.  That  our  road-beds 
are  poorer  than  the  English  road-beds  is  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  we  were  suddenly 
obliged  to  build  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  miles  of  railway,  and  the  English  were 
obliged  to  slowly  build  tens  upon  tens  of 
miles.  A  road-bed  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  \^ith  stations,  bridges,  and  cross- 
ings of  the  kind  that  the  l^ndon  and  North- 
western owns  from  I^ondon  to  Glasgow, 
would  cost  a  sum  large  enough  to  support 
the  German  army  for  a  term  of  years.  The 
whole  way  is  constructed  with  the  care  that 
inspired  the  creators  of  some  of  our  now  ob- 
solete forts  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  An 
American  engineer,  with  his  knowledge  of 
the  difliculties  he  had  to  encounter — the 
wide  rivers  with  variable  banks,  the  moun- 
tain chains,  perhaps  the  long  spaces  of  abso- 
lute desert ;  in  fact,  all  the  perplexities  of  a 
vast  and  somewhat  new  country — would  not 
dare  spend  a  respectable  portion  of  his  al- 
lowance on  seventy  feet  of  granite  wall  over 
a  gully,  when  he  knew  he  could  make  an  em- 
bankment y>it\i  little  cost  by  heaving  up  the 
dirt  and  stones  from  here  and  there.  But 
the  English  road  is  all  made  in  the  pattern 
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hy  which  the  came  tiie  wOd  joy  of  the  rnsh  past  a  stttioii. 

Romans  built  It  was  somethinj^  in  the  nature  of  atrinm- 

their  highways,  phal  procession  conducted  at  thrilling  speed. 
After  England  Perhaps  there  was  a  carve  of  infinite  grace, 
is  dead,  savants  a  sudden  hollow  expletive  effect  made  i>y  the 
will  find  narrow  passing  of  a  signal-box  that  was  close  to  the 

streaks  of  ma-  track,  and  then  the  deadly  lunge  to  shave 
sonry    leading  the  edge  of  a  long  platfonn.   There  wero 

from    ruin    to  always  a  number  of  people  standing  afar, 

ruin.  Of  course  with  their  eyes  riveted  upon  this  projectile, 

this  does  not  an<l  to  be  on  the  engine  was  to  feel  their  in- 

always  seem  terest  and  admiratkm  in  the  terror  and  gran- 

convincingly  deiir  of  this  sweep.    A  boy  allowed  to  ride 

admirable.     It  with  the  driver  of  the  band-wagon  as  a  cir- 

sometimes  re-  cos  parade  wmds  throngh  one  of  oor  village 

sembles  energy  streets  could  not  exceed  for  egotism  the 

poured   into  a  temper  of  a  new  man  in  the  cab  of  a  train 

rat-hole.  There  like  this  one.    This  valkyric  journey  on  the 

is  a  vale  be-  back  of  the  vermilion  engine,  with  the  shout- 

tween    expedi-  ing  of  the  wind,  the  deep,  mighty  panting 

Theguarti,  ciicj  ond   the  of  tho  steed,  the  gray  blur  at  the  track-side, 

convenience  of  the  flowing  quickrilver  ribbon  of  the  other 

posterity,  a  mid-ground  which  enables  men  rails,  the  sudden  clash  as  a  switch  intersects, 

to  surely  benefit  the  hereafter  people  by  all  the  din  and  fury  of  this  ride,  was  of  a 

valiantly  advancing  the  present ;  and  the  splendor  that  caused  one  to  look  abroad  at 

point  is  that,  if  some  laborers  live  in  un>  the  quiet,  green  landscape  and  believe  that 

healthy  tenements  in  rornwall,  one  is  likely  it  was  of  a  phlegm  quite  beyond  patience, 

to  view  with  incomplete  satisfaction  the  re-  It  should  have  been  dark,  rain-shot,  and 

cord  of  long  and  patient  labor  and  thought  windy;  thunder  should  have  rolled  across  its 

displayed  by  an  eight-foot  drain  for  a  non-  sky. 

existent,  impossible  rivulet  in  the  North.  It  seemed,  somehow,  that  if  the  driver 
This  sentence  does  not  sound  strictly  fair,  should  for  a  moment  take  his  hands  from  his 
but  the  meaning  one  wishes  to  convey  is  engine,  it  might  swerve  firom  the  tradt  as  a 
that,  if  an  English  company  spies  in  its  dream  horse  from  the  road.  Once,  indeed,  as  he 
the  ghost  of  an  ancient  valley  that  later  be-  stood  wiping  his  fingers  on  a  bit  of  waste, 
comes  a  hill,  it  would  construct  for  it  a  there  must  have  been  something  ludicrous  in 
magnificent  steel  trestle,  and  consider  that  the  way  the  solitary  passenger  regard e<i  him. 
a  duty  had  liren  performe^l  in  proper  accord-  Without  those  finely  firm  hands  on  the  bridle, 
ance  with  the  company's  conscience.  But  the  engine  might  rear  and  bolt  for  the  pleas- 
after  all  is  said  of  it,  the  accidents  and  the  ant  farms  lying  in  the  sunshine  at  either  side, 
miles  of  railway  operated  in  England  is  not  This  driver  was  worth  contemplation.  He 
in  i)roiX)rtion  to  the  accidents  and  the  miles  was  simply  a  quiet,  middle-aged  man,  beard- 
of  railway  operated  in  the  I'nited  States.  The  ed,  and  with  the  little  wrinkles  of  habitual 
reason  can  lie  divided  into  three  parts  older  geniality  and  kindliness  spreading  from  the 
conditions,  superior  caution,  and  mail-bed.  eyes  toward  the  temple,  who  stood  at  his 
And  of  these,  the  greatest  is  older  conditions,  post  always  gazing  out,  through  his  round 
In  this  flight  toward  Scotland  one  seldom  window,  while,  from  time  to  time,  his  lumds 
encouiit«  ri'd  a  grade  crossing.  In  nine  cases  went  fmm  here  to  there  over  his  levers.  He 
out  of  ten  there  was  either  a  bridge  or  a  seldom  changed  either  attitude  or  ezjnea- 
tunnel.  The  platforms  of  even  the  remote  sion.  There  surely  is  no  engine-driver  ^o 
country  stations  were  all  of  ponderous  ma-  does  not  feel  the  beauty  of  the  business,  but 
sonry  ill  contrast  to  our  constructions  of  the  emotion  lies  deep,  and  mainly  inarticu- 
plaakmg.  There  was  always  to  be  seen,  as  late,  as  it  dues  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  has 
we  thundered  toward  a  station  of  this  kind,  experienced  a  good  and  beautiful  wife  for 
a  number  of  porters  in  uniform,  who  re-  many  years.  This  ilriver's  fare  displayed 
quested  the  retreat  of  any  one  who  had  not  nothing  but  the  cool^  sanity  of  a  man  who.se 
the  wit  to  give  us  plenty  of  room.  \nd  thought  was  buried  intelligently  in  his  bu.si- 
then,  as  the  shrill  warning  of  the  whistle  ness.  If  there  was  any  fierce  drama  in  it. 
pierced  even  the  npioar  that  was  about  us,  there  was  no  sign  upon  him.   He  was  so  lost 
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in  dreams  of  speed  and  signals  and  steam, 
that  one  speculated  if  the  wonder  of  his  tem- 
pestuous charge  and  its  career  over  England 
touched  him,  this  impassive  rider  of  a  fiery 
thing. 

It  should  be  a  well-known  fact  that,  all 
over  the  world,  the  engine-driver  is  the  finest 
type  of  man  that  is  grown.  He  is  the  pick 
of  the  earth.  He  is  altogether  more  worthy 
than  the  soldier,  and  better  than  the  men 
who  move  on  the  sea  in  ships.  He  is  not 
paid  too  much ;  nor  do  his  glories  weight  his 
brow;  but  for  outright  performance,  carried 
on  constantly,  coolly,  and  without  elation, 
by  a  temperate,  honest,  clear-minded  man, 
he  is  the  further  point.  .\nd  so  the  lone 
human  at  his  station  in  a  cab,  guarding 
money,  lives,  and  the  honor  of  the  road,  is  a 
beautiful  sight.  The  whole  thing  is  aesthetic. 
The  fireman  presents  the  same  charm,  but  in 


a  less  degree,  in  that  he  is  bound  to  appear 
as  an  apprentice  to  the  finished  manhood  of 
the  driver.  In  his  eyes,  turned  always  in 
question  and  confidence  toward  his  superior, 
one  finds  tuis  quality ;  but  his  aspirations  are 
so  direct  that  one  sees  the  same  type  in  evo- 
lution. 

There  may  be  a  popular  idea  that  the  fire- 
man's principal  function  is  to  hang  his  head 
out  of  the  cab  and  sight  interesting  objects 
in  the  landscape.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
is  always  at  work.  The  dragon  is  insatiate. 
The  fireman  is  continually  swinging  open  the 
furnace-door,  whereat  a  red  shine  flows  out 
upon  the  floor  of  the  cab,  and  shoveling  in 
immense  mouthfuls  of  coal  to  a  fire  that  is 
almost  diabolic  in  its  madness.  The  feeding, 
feeding,  feeding  goes  on  until  it  appears  as 
if  it  is  the  muscles  of  the  fireman's  arms 
that  are  speeding  the  long  train.    An  engine 
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running  over  sixty-five  miles  an  hour,  with 
500  tons  to  drag,  has  an  appetite  in  propor- 
tion to  this  task. 

View  of  the  clear-shining  English  scenery 
is  often  interrupted  between  London  and 
Crewe  by  long  and  short  tunnels.  The  first 
one  was  disconcerting.  Suddenly  one  knew 
that  the  train  was  shooting  toward  a  black 
mouth  in  the  hills.  It  swiftly  yawned  wider, 
and  then  in  a  moment  the  engine  dove  into  a 
place  inhabited  by  every  demon  of  wind  and 
noise.  The  speed  had  not  been  checked,  and 
the  uproar  was  so  great  that  in  effect  one 
was  simply  standing  at  the  center  of  a  vast, 
black-walled  sphere.  The  tubular  construc- 
tion which  one's  reason  proclaimed  had  no 
meaning  at  all.  It  was  a  black  sphere,  alive 
with  shrieks.  Hut  then  on  the  surface  of  it 
there  was  to  be  seen  a  little  nee<ile-point  of 
light,  and  this  widened  to  a  detail  of  unreal 
landscape.  It  was  the  world ;  the  train  w:us 
going  to  escape  from  this  cauldron,  this 
abyss  of  howling  darkness.  If  a  man  looks 
through  the  brilliant  water  of  a  tropical  pool, 
he  can  sometimes  see  coloring  the  mar%'els 
at  the  bottom  the  blue  that  was  on  the  sky 
and  the  green  that  was  on  the  foliage  of  this 


On  the  iray  to  Oner— otwrfaMaff  tht  gooda  train. 

detail.  And  the  picture  shimmered  in  the 
heat-rays  of  a  new  and  remarkable  sun.  It 
was  when  the  train  bolted  out  into  the  open 
air  that  one  knew  that  it  was  his  own  earth. 

Once  train  met  train  in  a  tunnel.  Upon 
the  painting  in  the  perfectly  circular  frame 
formed  by  the  mouth  there  appeared  a  black 
square  with  sparks  bursting  from  it.  This 
square  expanded  until  it  hid  everything,  and 
a  moment  later  came  the  crash  of  the  pass- 
ing. It  was  enough  to  make  a  man  lose  his 
sense  of  balance.  It  was  a  momentary  in- 
ferno when  the  fireman  opened  the  furnace- 
door  and  was  bathed  in  blood-red  light  as 
he  fe«l  the  tires. 

The  effect  of  a  tunnel  varied  when  there 
was  a  curve  in  it.  One  was  merely  whirling 
then  heels  over  head,  apparently,  in  the  dark, 
echoing  bowels  of  the  earth.  There  was  no 
needle-point  of  light  to  which  one's  eyes 
clung  as  to  a  star. 

FYom  London  to  ( Yewe,  the  stem  arm  of 
the  semaphore  never  made  the  train  pause 
even  for  an  instant.  There  was  always  a 
clear  tnick.  It  was  great  to  see,  far  in  the 
distance,  a  goods  train  whooping  smokily  for 
the  north  of  England  on  one  of  the  four 
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tracks.  The  overtaking  of  such  a  train  was 
a  thing  of  magnificent  nothing  for  the  long- 
strided  engine,  and  as  the  flying  express 
passed  its  weaker  brother,  one  heard  one  or 
two  feeble  and  immature  puffs  from  the  other 
engine,  saw  the  fireman  wave  his  hand  to  his 
luckier  fellow,  saw  a  string  of  foolish,  clank- 
ing flat-cars,  their  freights  covered  with  tar- 
paulins, and  then  the  train  was  lost  to  the 
rear. 

The  driver  twisted  his  wheel  and  worked 
some  levers,  and  the  rhythmical  chunking  of 
the  engine  gradually  ceased,  (hiding  at  a 
speed  that  was  still  high,  the  train  curved 
to  the  left,  and  swung  down  a  sharp  incline, 
to  move  with  an  imperial  dignity  through 
the  railway  yard  at  Rugby.  There  was  a 
maze  of  switches,  innumerable  engines  noisily 
pushing  cars  here  and  there,  crowds  of  work- 
men who  turned  to  look,  a  sinuous  curve 
around  the  long  train-shed,  whose  high  wall 
resounded  with  the  rumble  of  the  passing 
express;  and  then,  almost  immediately,  it 
seemed,  came  the  open  country  again.  Rug- 
by had  been  a  dream  which  one  could  prop- 
erly doubt. 


At  last  the  relaxed  engine,  with  the  same 
majesty  of  ease,  swung  into  the  high-roofed 
station  at  Crewe,  and  stopped  on  a  platform 
lined  with  porters  and  citizens.  There  was 
instant  bustle,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  mo- 
ment no  one  seemed  particularly  to  notice 
the  tired  vermilion  engine  being  led  away. 

There  is  a  five-minute  stop  at  Crewe.  A 
tandem  of  engines  slid  up,  and  buckled  fast 
to  the  train  for  the  journey  to  Carlisle. 

In  the  meantime,  all  the  regulation  items 
of  peace  and  comfort  had  happened  on  the 
train  itself.  The  dining-car  was  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  train.  It  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  one  being  a  dining-room  for  first- 
class  passengers,  and  the  other  a  dining-room 
for  the  third-class  passengers.  They  were 
separated  by  the  kitchens  and  the  larder. 
The  engine,  with  all  its  rioting  and  roaring, 
had  dragged  to  Crewe  a  car  in  which  num- 
bers of  passengers  were  lunching  in  a  tran- 
quillity that  was  almost  domestic,  on  an  aver- 
age menu  of  a  chop  and  potatoes,  a  salad, 
cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  beer.  Betimes  they 
watched  through  the  windows  the  great 
chimney-marked  towns  of  northern  England. 


Through  Ihr  inm  itMrlci. 
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They  were  waited  upon  by  a  young  man  of 
Ix)n(lon,  who  waa  supported  by  a  lad  who  re- 
sembled an  American  bell-boy.  The  rather 
elal)orate  menu  and  aerWce  of  the  I\illman 
dining-car  is  not  known  in  England  or  on  the 
Continent.  Warmed  roast  beef  is  the  exact 
symlx)!  of  a  European  dinner,  when  one  is 
traveling  on  a  railway. 

This  express  is  named,  both  by  the  public 
and  the  company,  the  "Corridor  Train," 
because  a  coach  with  a  corridor  is  an  unusual 
thing  in  England,  and  so  the  title  has  a  dis- 
tinctive meaning.  Of  course,  in  America, 
where  there  is  no  car  which  has  not  what 
we  call  an  aisle,  it  would  define  nothing. 
The  corridors  are  all  at  one  side  of  the  car. 
Doors  open  from  thence  to  little  compart- 
ments made  to  seat  four,  or  perhaps  six,  per- 
sons. The  firat-clasa  carriages  are  very  com- 
fortable indeed,  being  heavily  upholstered  in 
dark,  hard-wearing  stutfs,  with  a  bulging 
rest  for  the  head.  The  third-class  accom- 
modations on  this  train  are  almost  as  com- 
forUible  as  the  first-class,  and  attract  a  kind 
of  people  that  are  not  usually  seen  traveling 
third-class  in  Europe.  Many  people  sacrifice 
their  habit,  in  the  matter  of  this  train,  to 
the  fine  conditions  of  the  lower  fare. 

( )ne  of  the  feats  of  the  train  is  an  electric 
button  in  each  compartment.    Commonly  an 


electric  button  is  placed  high  on  the  side  of 
the  carriage  as  an  alarm  signal,  and  it  is  un- 
lawful to  push  it  unless  one  is  in  serious  need 
of  a8.sistance  from  the  guard.  But  these 
bells  also  rang  in  the  dining-car,  and  were 
supposed  to  open  negotiations  for  tea  or 
whatever.  A  new  function  has  been  pro- 
jected on  an  ancient  custom.  No  geniu.^  has 
yet  appeared  to  separate  these  two  meanings. 
Each  bell  rings  an  alarm  and  a  bid  for  tea  or 
whatever.  It  is  perfect  in  theory  then  that, 
if  one  rings  for  tea,  the  guard  comes  to  in- 
terrupt the  murder,  and  that  if  one  is  being 
murdered,  the  attendant  appears  with  tea. 
At  any  rate,  the  guard  was  forever  bein^ 
called  from  his  reports  and  his  comfortable 
seat  in  the  forward  end  of  the  luggage-^'an 
by  thrilling  alarms.  He  often  prowled  the 
length  of  the  train  with  hardihood  and  de- 
termination, merely  to  meet  a  requast  for  a 
sandwich. 

The  train  entered  Carlisle  at  the  beginning 
of  twilight.  This  is  the  border  town,  and 
an  engine  of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  manned 
by  two  men  of  broad  speech,  came  to  take 
the  place  of  the  tandem.  The  engine  of 
these  men  of  the  North  was  much  smaller 
than  the  others,  but  her  cab  was  much  larger, 
and  would  be  a  fair  shelter  on  a  stormy  night. 
They  had  also  built  seats  with  hooka  by  which 
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they  hanj^  them  to  the  rail,  and  thus  are 
still  enabled  to  see  throuf^h  the  round  win- 
dows without  dislocating  their  necks.  All 
the  human  parts  of  the  cal)  were  covered 
with  oilcloth.  The  wind  that  swirled  from 
the  dim  twilight  horizon  made  the  warm  glow 
from  the  fur- 
nace to  be  a 
grateful  thin;;. 

As  the  train 
shot  out  of  Car- 
lisle, a  glance 
backward  could 
learn  of  the 
faint  yellow 
blocks  of  light 
from  the  car- 
riages marked 
on  the  dimmed 
ground.  The 
signals  were 
now  lamps,  and 
shone  palely 
against  the  sky. 
The  express  was 
entering  night 
as  if  night  were 
Scotland. 

There  was  a 
long  toil  to  the 
summit  of  the 
hills,  and  then 
began  the  boom- 
ing ride  down 
the  slope.  There 
were  many 
curves.  Some- 
times could  be 
seen  two  or 
three  signal 
lights  at  one  time,  twisting  off  in  some  new 
direction.  Minus  the  lights  and  some  yards 
of  glistening  rails,  Scotland  was  only  a  blend 
of  black  and  weird  shapes.  Forests  which 
one  could  hardly  imagine  Jis  weltering  in  the 
dewy  placidity  of  evening  sank  to  the  rear  jus 
if  the  gods  had  bade  them.  The  dark  loom 
of  a  house  quickly  dissolve<i  before  the  eyes. 
A  station  with  its  lamps  Wame  a  broad  yel- 
low band  that,  to  a  deficient  sense,  was  only 
a  few  yards  in  length.  Below,  in  a  deep 
valley,  a  silver  glare  on  the  waters  of  a  river 
made  equal  time  with  the  train.  Signals  ap- 
peared, grew,  and  vanished.  In  the  wind 
and  the  mystery  of  the  night,  it  was  like 
sailing  in  an  enchanted  gloom.  The  vague 
profiles  of  hills  ran  like  snakes  across  the 
somber  sky.  A  strange  shape  boldly  and 
formidablv  confrontwl  the  train,  and  then 


melted  to  a  long  dash  of  track  as  clean  as 
sword-blades. 

The  vicinity  of  (JIasgow  is  unmistakable. 
The  flames  of  pauseless  industries  are  here 
and  there  marked  on  the  distance.  \'ast 
factories  stand  close  to  the  track,  ami  reach- 
ing chimneys 
emit  roseate 
flames.  At  last 
one  may  see  up- 
on a  wall  the 
strong  reflection 
from  furnaces, 
and  against  it 
the  impish  and 
inky  figures  of 
workingmen.  A 
long,  prison-like 
row  of  tene- 
ments, not  at 
all  resembling 
London,  but  in 
one  way  resem- 
bling New  York, 
appeared  to  the 
left,  and  then 
sank  out  of 
sight  like  a 
phantom. 

At  last  the 
driver  stopped 
the  brave  effort 
of  his  engine. 
The  400  miles 
were  come  to 
the  edge.  The 
average  speed 
of  forty-nine 
and  one- third 
miles  each  hour 
had  Ijeen  made,  and  it  remained  only  to  glide 
with  the  hauteur  of  a  great  express  through 
the  yard  and  into  the  station  at  (  Ilasgow. 

A  wide  and  splendid  collection  of  signal- 
lamps  flowed  toward  the  engine.  With  deli- 
cacy and  care  the  train  clanked  over  some 
switches,  passed  the  signals,  and  then  there 
shone  a  great  blaze  of  arc-lamps,  defining 
the  wide  sweep  of  the  station  roof.  Smooth- 
ly, proudly,  with  all  that  vast  dignity  which 
had  surrounded  its  exit  from  London,  the  ex- 
press moved  along  its  platform.  It  was  the 
entrance  into  a  gorgeous  drawing-room  of  a 
man  that  was  sure  of  everything. 

The  porters  and  the  people  crowded  for- 
ward. In  their  minds  there  may  have  floated 
dim  images  of  the  traditional  music-halls, 
the  bobbies,  the  'busies,  the  'Arrys  and  '.\r- 
riets,  the  swells  of  I/mdon. 
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By  W.  a.  Fraser, 

Author  of  "  King  for  n  Dny,"  "  0<nl  and  Ihu  I'agun,"  and  olhcr  utorit-s. 


T  was  BO  cold  that  winter  in 
Canada.  They  said  that 
I  would  be  all  right  when 
the  warm  weather  came  in 
sprinf;.  Hut  the  cold 
lasted  so  long  that  I 
thought  spring  would 
never  come.  At  last  I 
fell  asleep.  When  I 
awoke,  the  first  person 
I  saw  was  I'athanine. 

When  I  had  known  Pathanine  years  before, 
in  Hurma,  he  was  a  Huddhist.  Even  at  that 
time  I  had  suspicions  that  he  was  a  Thristian 
according  to  my  ill-defined  lights— a  Hud- 
dhist  Christian.  I  had  always  understood 
from  the  Rev.  lloskins  that  the  Huddhists 
had  absolutely  no  chance  whatever  of  acquir- 
ing anything  but  unmitigatetl  torture.  Hos- 
kins  was  the  regular  station  padre  at  Yenan. 
He  was  a  small,  thin  man, 
with  a  small,  thin  mind,  and 
sometimes  I  used  to  think 
that  perhaps,  after  all,  he 
might  be  mistaken.  But 
bearing  in  mind  Padre  Hos- 
kins's  version,  you  may 
understand  I  was  ver\'  much 
surprised  to  see  Path;inine 
where  he  was.    I^ter  I  met 


others  there  who  were  as  unorthodox  as  any 
Buddhist,  but  my  won<ier  at  first  was  con- 
cerned with  Pathanine  alone. 

Pathanine' 8  face  had  always  been  one  of 
the  most  amiable  that  I  had  ever  seen,  and 
when  his  eyes  fell  upon  me  advancing  toward 
him,  it  took  on  a  delightfully  sweet  look  of 
plea.Hed  recognition.  "I  am  so  glad  that 
you  have  come  here,  sir,"  he  said,  just  as 
he  used  to  when  I  returned  to  Yenan  after 
being  absent  for  some  time.  '*  I  was  a  little 
lonesome,  sir,"  he  continued,  in  his  delight- 
fully simple,  straightforward  way.  "  So  few 
of  those  I  knew  before  are  here.  Perhaps 
some  \\ill  come  by  and  by." 

Everything  was  so  confusing.  I  had  al- 
ways been  so  mistrustful  of  myself  that,  when 
I  woke  up  there,  I  was  almost  afraid  there 
was  some  mistake.  And  then  to  meet  an 
out-and-out  devotee  of  Buddha  in  a  place  that 
I'd  always  been  taught  was 
reserved  for  Christians 
alone  was  certainly  per- 
ple.xing.  I  asked  Pathanine 
about  it. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  he 
answered;  "I  felt  like  a 
little  rest,  and  when  I 
awoke  I  was  here.  I  hope 
Ma  Thee  won't  be  long 
coming — Ma  Thee  and 
Mindah." 

Ma  Thee  was  his  wife, 
Mindah  his  daughter.  But 
it  wa5  about  his  faith  that 
1  questioned  him  most. 
He  h.^d  not  changed  any; 
he  had  sung  the  same  gut- 
tural l^ddhist  prayer  up  to 
the  very  last.  **  Hoskina 
Th;ik'.ne  did  not  make  a 
Christian  of  you  then -did 
not    prv^ve   to  you  that 


  f 


was 

1  v;v.t  r.t>i  him. 
**  No.  sir." 


wrong 


Ath.tr.ir.e 


answered 
but  my 
br.^thor.  tVh  r>"Ti.  who  was 
A  «;%'ki>i  ft  '.'.ow.  tried  to  do 
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great  wrong  to  the  padre.  Yon  remember 
Pyu,  who  was  a  captain  v^ith  King  Tbe- 
w  before  the  British  destroyed  his  army? 
oh  Pyu  was  a  great  soldier,  but  a  bad  Bud- 
for  when  the  war  was  all  over  he 


of  me;  and  wrote 
to  the  conums- 
siooer  that  I  was 
ahrays  pattmg 
his  work  to  the 


continued  fighting  on  his  own  account  and 
became  what  the  English  call  a  dacoit.  Some- 
times he  came  to  me,  because  he  was  my 
brother,  you  know,  sir,  and  I  begged  him  to 
be  less  wicked  and  stop  dacoiting,  or  never 
WHne  to  see  me  at  all.  But  the  wTong  he 
tried  to  do  the  Padre  Thakine  was  this  way, 
sir,  and  because  of  me,  and  for  that  1  had 
macb  guilty  fear. 

'*  You  remember  I  was  the  woon  of  Yenan, 
and  Hoskins  Thakine  was  always  writing  to 
the  commissioner  that  I  was  not  making  my 
official  work  proper.  Also  my  people  were 
telling  me  that  the  Padre  Thakine  was  speak- 
vag  ill  of  me  and  saying  that,  if  they  believed 
in  me  and  my  false  gods,  even  the  sacred 
Gaodama,  they  would  all  be  burned  with  a 
greater  heat  than  was  in  Yenan  the  hot  days 
before  the  rains.  When  they  s|M)ke  of  Xir- 
^na.  he  told  them  there  was  no  Xibban 
no  Nirvana ;  nothing  but  torture  and  unrest 
for  all  who  died  in  my  faith— the  faith  of  my 
fathers.  But  when  they  did  not  believe  what 
the  padre  spoke,  he  said  that  it  was  liecause 


**  Mimlak  rwU  Sabuh  atent  al  a  gallop  into  tKe  dark  nlohl." 

wrong  side.  I  was  not  angry,  for  I  knew 
he  thought  he  was  right  and  was  serv- 
ing his  Master  even  as  I  was  serWng 
•Jaudama.  That  was  his  way.  My  way 
was  not  to  take  life-  not  to  eat  meat, 
nor  eggs,  nor  anything  that  had  life,  and  to 
give  alms.  To  his  church  1  gave,  too,  for 
they  were  tr\'ing  to  do  good  to  my  people. 
He  did  not  know,  because  if  1  spoke  of  it, 
he  might  tell  the  com- 
missioner that  it  was 
bribery. 

* '  One  time  a  Burman, 
Nat  Glay,  who  had  joined 
the  faith  of  the  padre, 
spent  money  on  fool- 
ishness, that  belonged 
to  the  padre's  church.  ^ 
Nat  (Jlay  came  to.  me 
because  of  this,  and  hi* 
was  afraid  of  going  to 
jail.  I  paid  the  ruj)ees 
for  Nat  (Jlay,  because 
if  the  case  were  callrd 
in  court— my  court,  you 
know,  sir— there  would 
be  much  disgrace  to  the 
padre's  church  and  Nat 
Glay  ami  my  jveoplo. 
But  Padre  lloskins  did 
not  know  all  these 
things,  and  still  wrote  .....  , 
to  the  commissioner  that  fl.»,N.<«(.wrr." 
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1  was  a  bad  man  and  what  he  called  a 
'  pagan.' 

"  When  Boh  Pyu  came  in  the  night  to  Ye- 
nan  to  see  me,  for  he  was  my  brother,  Pho 
Yet,  whose  tongue  is  like  a  tuckloo's,  always 
croaking  of  evil  things,  told  Hoh  i*yu  that 
Hoskins  Thakine  had  made  trouble  for  me. 
Then  my  brother,  who  was  also  a  dacoit, 
went  back  to  the  jungle ;  and  I  did  not  know. 
Many  times  after  I  got  letters  from  the  com- 
missioner to  not  make  trouble  for  I'adre  Hos- 
kins, and  all  the  time  I  was  telling  my  people 
to  do  good  things  for  him. 

'*  One  night  when  I  was  sleeping.  Pho  Yet 
came  to  my  bungalow,  and  his  tongue  was 
speaking  with  much  fear.  Hoh  Pyu,  my 
brother,  was  hiding  with  his  dacoits  down 
where  the  tamarind  and  mango  trees  are 
thick,  just  where  the  paddy-fields  come  up 
close  to  Yenan.  You  remember,  sir,  it  was 
where  the  three  little  white  pagodas  rested 
on  the  hill. 

"  Well,  Hoh  I'yu  was 
hiding  there  till  my 
people  would  all  be 
sleeping,  then  ho  would 
steal  down  to  the  church 
bungalow  and  kill  the 
padre.  That  was  what 
I*ho  Yet  said,  and  his 
voice  was  so  low  1  could 
scarcely  hear  him.  for 
he  was  afraid.  1,  too, 
w;is  much  troubled,  sir, 
for  there  were  none  of 
the  Sircar's  polici*  at 
Yenan:  they  were  at 
Minbu.  twenty  miles 
from  Yenan.     Then  I 


"  All  th<  /Ktrmh  iU>\i»  In  Iht  till<if/r  f<«ifc  h/>  thr  cry. 


Spoke  to  Pho  Yet.  *  Sabah  will  gallop  to 
Minbu  in  two  hours,  for  he  is  strong.  Will 
you  go,  Pho  Yet,  and  bring  the  Police 
Thakine  ? ' 

"  Hut  Pho  Yet  was  like  a  bazaar  pariah,  a 
skulking  dog ;  he  would  yelp,  but  was  afraid. 
He  would  not  go  becjiuse  of  the  dacoits,  and 
because  of  the  evil  spirits,  the  NaU  of  the 
jungle. 

'*  Then,  sir,  Pathanine's  little  daughter, 
.Mindah,  rode  Sabah  away  at  a  gallop  into  the 
dark  night.  I  took  the  gun  which  the  gov- 
ernment allowed  me  to  keep  because  I  was  a 
woon,  and  went  and  spoke  to  some  of  my  peo- 
ple. They,  too,  were  afraid.  If  the  dacoits 
came  to  their  houses  they  would  run  away, 
because  the  government  had  taken  their  guns. 
Anyway,  if  they  had  guns  they  would  not  stop 
to  be  killed ,  for  the  dacoits  could  shoot  straight 
— it  was  their  business  to  shoot  straight. 
Also  they  had  not  much  to  lose ;  and  if  the 
dacoits  came  they  would  give  what 
they  had— that  was  their  way;  it 
was  easier.  If  Boh  Pyu  killed  the 
padre,  that  was  not  of  their  doing; 
and  if  they  were  there  Boh  Pyu  would 
kill  them  too.  Also  Boh  Pyu  was 
their  friend  and  my  brother.  He  did 
not  steal  from  the  poor;  but  if  any 
man  were  hungry,  Boh  I*yu  would  give 
him  rice.    That  was  Boh  Pyu's  way. 

*'  I  went  down  by  the  mango  tope, 
where  it  is  so  dark,  near  the  paddy- 
fields,  and  called  for  Boh  I*yu.  but 
no  one  answered.  The  sound  of  my 
voice  raised  only  the  crows  which 
sleep  in  the  big  tamarinds  there  in 
thousands,  as  you  know,  sir.  They 
screeched  back  at  me  like  a  thousand 
evil  spirits  till  my  voice  was  drowned. 
Then  all  the  pariah  dogs  in  the  vil- 
lage took  up  the  cry,  and  howled  as 
they  do  when  a  great  phoongye  dies 
and  goes  to  Nirvana.  I  called  many 
times,  and  looked,  but  I  found  no  one. 
The  dacoits  are  like  the  cobra :  they 
hide,  and  you  cannot  see  them  till  they 
sting.  Then  I  went  to  the  church 
bungalow,  for  I  knew  the  dacoits 
would  go  there  too.  I  will  talk  to 
Hoh  Pyu,  who  is  my  brother.  I 
thought  as  I  walked  along,  and  keep 
him  from  doing  this  evil  thing.  I 
was  thinking,  too,  of  the  Padre 
Thakine's  wife  and  little  girl  who 
was  almost  of  the  age  of  Mindah. 
The  dacoits  would  also  kill  these 
two,  even  the  little  girl  with  the  hair 
like  gold  from  Shwebo. 
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"  When  I  told  the  padre  of  the 
dacoits,  he  was  angry.    That  was  his 
way.    He  said  it  was  my  treachery, 
that  I  had  brought  them  there  to 
drive  him  from  Yenan,  so  that  my 
pagan  gods— even  Buddha  (laudama — 
might  destroy  the  souls  of  the  people. 
I  was  not  angry,  for  I  could  see  that 
he  thought  this  was  so.    It  will  be 
four  or  five  hours  before  the  i)olice  ca 
come,  I  told  him.   We  must  shut  the  doon 
and  drive  the  dacoits  back  until  we  hear 
beat  of  their  ponies'  hoofs. 

"  We  hung  a  light  out  on  the  veranda, 
just  at  the  top  of  the  steps.  Inside  the 
bungalow  was  dark.  By  and  by,  while  I  was 
watching,  I  saw  dark  figures  moving  in  and 
out  among  the  crotons  in  the  compound. 

**  They  were  coming  closer  to  the  bun- 
galow. One  man  crept  up  the  steps  to  the 
veranda.    It  was  Boh  Pyu. 

**  I  called  to  him,  *  Ho,  brother!  It  is  I, 
Pathanine.  fJo  away  if  you  have  come  for 
evil!' 

"  But  he  only  laughed,  and  spoke  as  the 
Burmans  do,  using  bad  words. 

*'  I  said  I  would  shoot  him,  and  then  he 
crept  down  the  steps  again,  and  it  was  still 
for  a  time.    They  were  talking. 

"It  w^as  so  odd,  sahib;  my  brother  Boh 
Pyu,  who  had  come  to  kill  the  padre  because 
of  me,  was  there  in  the  dark,  and  soon  we 
would  be  fighting  like  enemies,  trying  to  kill 
each  other.  And  in  the  bungalow,  beside 
me,  was  Padre  Hoskins,  watching  lest  I  do 
him  treachery.  Only  the  little  girl  that  was 
like  Mindah  came  and  said  that  Pathanine 
would  drive  the  dacoits  away.  My  heart 
grew  much  stronger  because  of  that. 

"Mindah 
had  started 
at  ten  o'clock, 
and  while  Boh 
Pyu  was  talk- 
ing in  the  com- 
pound  with 
the  other  da- 
c  o  i  t s ,  the 
padre's  clock, 
which  was  on 
a  table,  struck 
twelve.  Min- 
dah is  at  Minbu 
now,  1  told  the 
padre.  In  two 
hours,  or  per- 
haps three, 
the  police  will 

come.  ■•  /  ufu  dizzy,  Oul  I 


ilJilll 

^^^^  ^^^^ 

^^^^ 


'  I  Jlred  loo,  and  ont  of  them  drop/ml." 


ureaK  in 
before 

that 
asked  tht' 
padre 

what  will 
they  do?' 
" '  They 

will  crucify  you  with  your  head  down,'  I 
said. 

"  *  And  the  women  ? '  he  asked. 

*'  *  I  don't  know,'  I  answered.  That  was 
a  sin,  sahib,  to  tell  that  lie,  for  I  did  know, 
but  I  thought  it  would  be  much  wrong  to  tell 
them  what  I  knew— the  mother  and  the  girl 
that  was  like  Mindah. 

"  '  And  you  ? '  he  again  questioned. 

•* '  I  shall  be  dead.' 

"  Just  then  I  saw  the  figures  creeping 
close  to  the  steps  again — three  of  them. 
When  I  called  to  them,  they  shoute<l, '  Strike, 
strike  ! '  in  our  tongue,  and  rushed  up  on 
the  veranda,  firing  the  old  muskets  they  had. 
I  fired  too,  and  one  of  them  dropped  just 
across  the  top  of  the  steps.  The  others  went 
back  into  the  darkness  again.  When  they 
fired,  I  felt  my  arm  as  though  some  one  had 
drawn  a  sharp  nail  down  along  the  skin— a 

hot  nail. 
When  the  da- 
coits went 
back, I  looked, 
and  there  was 
much  blood. 
Something 
from  one  of 
the  muskets 
had   torn  my 
arm.  The  girl 
who  was  like 
Mindah  cried 
when  she  saw  it,  and  helped 
her  mother  bind  it  up  while  I 
watched    at    the  door — the 
wooden  door  wth  lattice  in  it. 

'*  Three  times  the  dacoits 
came  back  just  the  same  way, 
sir;  only  fiercer  and  more 


my  kntt*  amt  Aut."^ 
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wicked  each  time.  The  last  time  another 
piece  of  lead  from  a  musket  went  through 
my  body;  and  my  heart  grew  heavy,  for  I 
was  getting  weak,  and  I  could  not  yet  hear 
the  gallop  of  Sabah,  though  it  was  close  to 
the  time  for  the  police.  And  the  padre,  he, 
too,  fought  the  dacoits  even  as  he  fought 
against  Huddha,  with  wicked  determination. 
He  had  no  gun,  but  once,  when  two  dacoits 
had  forced  the  door  open  a  little,  he  rushed 
at  them  with  a  dnh  1  had  given  him,  and 
smote  one  of  them  so  strongly  that  he  lay 
on  the  veranda  dead.  That  time,  too,  they 
were  beaten  back,  and  we  waited  for  the 
sound  of  the  gallop  of  Sabah. 

"  Kven  while  we  waited,  I  saw  a  light  at  the 
posts  on  which  the  veranda  rested.  While 
the  others  fought,  T.oh  I'yu  had  set  fire  to  the 
bungalow.    '  I  will  put  it  out,'  I  said. 

•  You  will  be  shot  it  is  my  place  to  go.' 
said  Hoskins  Sahib,  and  with  a  blanket  in  his 
hand  he  dashed  through  the  door. 

*M,  too,  went,  because  if  they  attacked 
him  l' could  shoot.  Hut  Boh  Tyu,  who  had 
fought  much  in  the  jungle,  had  planned  it 
that  wav.  You  can't  shoot  a  tiger  in  his 
lair,  he  knew,  but  if  he  comes  to  the  bait  it 
is  easy.  So  they  waited  till  we  got  close  to 
the  light  of  the  fire,  and  then  they  shot  with 
many  guns,  and  rushed  upon  us.    The  Padre 


Sahib  fell  because  of  the  gun-shot« ;  and  1. 
too,  fell  because  of  another  bullet.  I  ^ 
dizzy,  but  I  rose  to  my  knees  and  shot ;  od«. 
twice,  just  as  they  were  reaching  Ha^kias 
Thakine.  I  thought  of  the  little  prl  »w 
was  like  Mindah,  and  called  aloud  to  Gaudana 
to  help  me.  I  heard  Sabah  galloping,  for 
the  road  is  hard  where  it  sweeps  up  past  the 
church  bungalow,  and  then  there  were  many 
shots.  I  heard  an  English  voice  crying. 
*  Thank  God,  we're  just  in  time!  * 

**  Then  the  fighting  and  the  noise  pu?b^^ 
farther  off  into  the  dark,  and  the  su^t'ri^ 
tendent,  Gordon  Thakine,  came  running 
the  steps  to  where  we  were  both  lying.  A»l 
.Mindah  came  too.    1  grew  more  dizzy,  aw 
1  could  only  see  Mindah  and  the  girl 
was  like  Mindah  kneeling  beside  me.  Aw 
Mindah's  arm  was  under  my  head,  andjitt 
as  1  fell  asleep  Mindah  and  the  other 
kissed  me.    When  I  woke  up  1  was  hen-. 

"  And  Padre  Hoskins,"  1  asked  oil'i^ 
nine,  '*  was  he  killed  ?" 

**  He  is  not  here.    If  he,  too.  had  fa^^- 
asleep  he  would  be  here.     He  did  not  ^ 
to  do  wrong,  and  thought  to  do  good  for 
people." 

Then  I  knew  why  Pathanine  was  tfi^^ 
Padre  Ho.skins  meant  well,  but  did  t^* 
know. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


have,  from  time  to  time,  giren  information  in 
tbesr  pa^^H  about  the  gruwth  of  McClubs'S 
Uag  AZJN  b:.  We  propoM  now  to  say  a  few  wioirds 
ibmifc  oar  otiier  enteipme<i  and  plana  for  the  fatare. 

Whra  we  decided  to  en^a^e  ia  the  book  publishing 
T-asine*?.  we  w^re  so  fortunate  a.-*  to  form  an  alliance 
vith  Mr.  F.  N.  Doobleday,  whcm  experience  and  abil- 
enabled  na  to  eatablisfa  at  once  a  socces-sful  Itusi- 
aai.  AltboQgh  we  began  pabUahing  booica  only  a  lit- 
tle more  than  a  year  ago,  we  have  issued  nearly  one 
ftundred  separat*?  publications,  and,  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ci^tioii,  aU  of  these  hare  been  profitable.  In  fact,  the 
bMfawas  has  been  annsnallj  awoaaafol,  for  we  have  pab- 
liihed  ten  b<K>ks  with  an  average  Pali?  of  over  twenty 
thousand  copies  each.  For  years  we  had  published  the 
paator  part  of  Mr.  Kipling's  writings  serially,  and  it 
«M  Attiac  that  we  shoold  pobiiah  hii  aev  book,  "  The 
Bq%  Wont*  This  h  proTing  to  be  bte  greatest  po  pular 
wwiss,  belnjj  already  in  its  fortieth  thounand,  with  a 
Cur  promise  of  selling  to  one  hundred  thonsand  in  the 
■■t  twalfv  noBtha. 

A  VMW  Movxinr. 

We  are  proud  to  he  tho  puMishcrH  of  "The  Day's 
Wcirk,"  for  we  account  it  the  most  important  book  uf 
the  past  year.  We  are  also  proud  to  be  tbe  poblilbei^ 
of  *'  Bob,  Son  of  Battle,"  which  we  account  the  most 
important  book  of  the  past  year  by  a  new  writer.  The 
t^iitors  of  thin  majjazine  published  in  the  United  States 
t^  nmt  serials  by  Stevenson,  Kipling,  Doyle,  "Q," 
Weyman,  Hope,  Richard  Harding  Davis,  and  many  other 
authors  who  are  now  famous  ;  and  in  the  case  of  most 
of  these,  when  their  writings  wert*  tirst  secured  by  us 
i^vir  names  were  quite  unknown.  For  a  first  book, 
"Bob,  Son  of  Battle,*  has  such  rare  and  en|{^pqg 
fMlitiea  that  we  do  not  see  why  it  abonld  m»t»  iooiiot 
or  later,  add  the  nana  of  it*  Mtbor,  Alfied  OOiTant, 
to  this  great  list. 

It  is  impossible,  hen,  to  enlarge  upon  the  great  and 
nieafid  soccess  of  onr  yonng  alfar,  the  Donbledaj  and 
■edare  Company,  which,  we  inoiild  explain  to  our 
r^rnier;),  consists  of  the  same  stockholders  as  the  S.  S. 
McClure  I'umpany  ;  but  while  Mr.  S.  S.  McClure  is  the 
kiad  of  the  latter  compasy,  Ur.  Donbledaj  is  the  nov- 
iag  spirit  and  controlling  power  of  the  book  company. 
The  remarkable  and,  we  may  say,  unexpected  succefw 

f  the  I>oubleday  and  McClure  Company  and  the  con- 
tiiaed  growth  of  the  Magazixb  have  most  opportnaely 
■shM  as  to  seenrs  the  pablicatioB  of  the  most  ex- 
peinive  and  the  oMMllBiportnt  book  that  bsa  appeared 
for  many  yean. 

A  GREAT  ART  WORK. 

lUs  ia  "The  life  of  Oor  LoH  Jeans  Christ,*  fHos. 

traled  with  over  five  hundred  pictureft  painted  or  drawn 
tiv  emineDt  French  artist,  J.  James  Tiiiiiot.  The 
ohginal  pictures  are  now  on  exhibition  in  this  country, 
ud  we  can  not  better  indicate  their  extraordinary  ehar> 
letar  sad  qnaUty  than  by  reproducing  a  recent  review 
«f  lbs  exhibition  by  the  New  York  "Sun"  : 

'*Tbe  first  thought  of  the  visitor  to  the  American  Art 
GsOaries  .  .  .  must  be  one  of  amaxement  at  the 
fwtility  of  invention  and  tbe  unparalleled  pnxluction 
<rf  tine  artist.  M.  Tinsot.  in  hi«  introduction  to  the  cata- 
Ic^e,  speaks  of  his  w  rk  as  a  labor  of  ten  years.  It 
»  aarveloua,  indeed,  that  in  a  space  of  time  compara- 
tirely  so  abort  bo  ooidd  biTt  eoimposed  and  ssseatad  li 
tteiriM  MBMr  lUt  Mrkt  his  wnrk  tUa  noMik. 


able  series  of  pictures.  Taken  with  the  years  that 
must  have  been  given  to  research  and  study,  it  appears 
moiw  lilte  the  work  of  n  UfsliaMi. 

FimtB  AMD  IBDTB  Of  IVKY  IXtUL. 

*'  It  is  to  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  ekara- 

tion  of  the  pictures,  most  of  *.hfm  painted  in  water 
color,  iii  &&  finished  as  that  of  ik-taillti  or  Meissonier. 
The  types  and  costumes  of  the  figures,  the  landscapes, 
and  the  architeotnnU  settings  are  as  earefnUy  studied 
and  painted  as  those  to  be  foond  in  isolated  worics  by 
various  artists  who  are  noto!  for  their  veracity  aa  Ori- 
entalists, or  others  who  havu  derivi^  fame  from  artis- 
tic and  painstaking  painting  of  human  figures.  .  .  . 
They  follow  one  another  in  the  galleries  in  bewildering 
succession,  compositions  in  which  great  numbers  of 
figures  are  skilfully  grouped  and  dramatically,  though 
naturally,  disposed  amid  varying  enYironmenta  of  street, 
garden,  pbdn,  seashore,  house,  market  plac«>,  or  temple. 
In  each  every  head  is  expressive,  ever}'  fijfure  has  its  in- 
dividual character,  and  every  costume  bears  its  mark 
of  authenticity.  The  drawing  is  at  all  times  compe- 
tent, pjBinonal,  and  correct.  The  color,  in  most  cases 
adequate,  and  conveying  an  impnasion  of  tmth  to 
nature,  i.s  in  many  instances  also  striking  in  arrange- 
ment ur  BO  comprehensive  and  convincing  as  to  give 
special  vahia  to  certain  pietores  for  tiiahr  color  ipiality 
alone. 

A  LAMB  or  LOVB. 

"  In  passii^  from  one  picture  to  anothar  in  a  toar  of 

the  galleries,  in  fol'  nvintr  the  catalogue  as  one  does  for 
the  U:xt  or  st  ene  illustrated,  which  indeed  a  Student  of 
the  New  TesUiment  hardly  need  do,  for  the  pictures  tell 
their  story  at  a  glance  and  tbe  incidents  are  eaaily  iden- 
tified, one  feels  that  the  artist  has  expended  bis  taJent  to 
the  utmost  in  a  laborof  love.  One  ig  impressed  .  .  . 
with  the  absolute  sincerity  of  the  artist's  conceptions, 
and  is  compelled  to  recognize  that  in  whatever  setting 
and  with  whatever  duuracter  one's  fancy  may  have 
hitherto  depicted  these  sacred  scenes,  the  probable,  the 
most  natural  representation  is  here.  Let  any  one  luok 
at  the  beautiful  drawing,  '  Feed  My  Lambs,'  No.  ^i47,  and 
say  whether  this  uncouth  figure  of  Peter  before  his 
Master  is  not  dignified  and  holy  in  its  unaffected  rus- 
ticity, whether  it  does  not  more  properly  represent  the 
true  codception  of  St.  Peter  than  the  hundred  noble 
figures  which  great  masters  have  painted  to  personify 
him.   .    .  . 

"  Or  lo<.ik  at  '  The  I*roce.s.sion  in  the  Streets  of  Jeru- 
salem,' No.  with  the  Muatt^r  on  a  donkey  making 
his  way  down  the  breakneck  steps  in  the  narrow  alley 
of  the  eastern  town,  the  crowds  hanging  from  the  walls 
and  pushing  bsekward  in  the  nairsw  apace  to  open  a 
way.  .  .  How  quickly  and  how  forcibly  do  we  re- 
ceive tbe  impression  that  the  scene  as  depicted  by 
M.  Tissot  must  have  been  like  this,  and  that  all  that 
went  befors,  whether  beastifd  in  itself  as  pietniw 
unking  or  mediocre  as  illnstratton  for  childrerli  8on< 
day  books,  must  be  cast  aside  as  mer*'  imagery.  The 
artist,  by  his  dev(»te<i  labor,  through  his  clear,  wiile- 
reaching  intelligence  and  his  wonderful  talent  for 
plainly  expressing  pictorially  the  conception  of  his 
mind,  scarcely  leaves  ub  room  to  doubt  we  marvel, 
in  ]  at  the  end  we  feel  that  we  have  been  told  the 
story  bv  one  who  had  listened  to  it  and  been  shown  the 
eveato  by  mom  nagie  invention  that  reproduced  for 
u,  ia  gnnt  pai^  ths  netnl  tIMom  w  thaic  passsd." 
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THE  REGULAR  FIGHTING  MAN. 

By  James  Babnks, 


Trirr.f    alwijB  •  cheer  for  the  TotniktMr, 

There's  ever  a  welcoming  host, 
Thf  wi<1»'  hind  stri'U'heH  a  j^m-ting  hand — 

Glad  huii  from  the  hill  to  the  coa^t ! 
TlMM^a  aoM  l«t  will  vaimt  the  dMdi  Wi  dQtt»— 

Let  OS  praua  thtn  and  pledge  Urn  high  1 

But  the  fighting  man  who  senres  for  pay, 
TIm  pobtic  pasBes  hj. 

Who  rushed  the  lines  on  the  San  Joan  hill? 

Who  at  Caoey  fought  alone  ? 
The  enliated  regular  fighting  man-^ 

TIm  nMIw^-M  to  Of  low  / 
Who  bon  tlM  bit  tmnt  of  Um  bftttk  front  T 

Shonld  we  speak  it  below  a  breath  ? 
Thm  enlisted  regular  fighting  man, 

Who  ekeertd  at  he  charged  to  death  ! 

Who  he  was,  the  public  »eldoai  ksom — 

Who  is  he,  it  does  not  care — 
Just  Private  Blank  of  the  —  ty- third, 

Recruited  from  God  knows  when  I 

a  malt-''*  (ihiift  iqi  m  «  MUierly  jrioa 

Ar  a  j)faM  ttol  he*  Ooftd  loJU,) 
Just  a  name  put  down  on  a  imater  roll  ; 
Yes,  numbert-d  and  Htcncilled  ftom  ahirt  to  aool — 

And  be  doesn't  object  a  bit  t 

Np  ;  1m  takes  it  all  as  it  all  may  COOM, 
And  it's  more  of  work  than  play — 

From  the  goose-step  into  the  awkward  squad- 
Tim  into  a  treaeh  mmw  iay. 

Ha  aaawers  "air  to  his  offleer, 
H«  watche:^  his  aatfoaQt  well, 

And  if  thini^s  thoy  hnppnn  to  riih  him  wrong, 
He  cannot  run  home  and  tell ! 


Por  "  The  Array  "  spells  his  t»ame  for  Hon^ 

And  "  The  Post"  proves  his  abode  ; 
And  he's  taught  his  company  manneM  tiiere^ 

Upto:  "NomlMfBl  BmAjI  Loadt' 
Oh,  ba  goti  Ilia  iU  of  tha  faaily  drill. 

And  thigr  train  hia  hand  and  eye ! 
Till  he  stands  or  mov^  and  questioaa  not — 

Lat  his  captain  know  the  "  why." 

For  the  service  adopts  the  enlisted  man, 

And  he's  treated  aa  a  dOd  1 
And      caationad  how  to  mind  hia  haalth 

la  tonaa  not  over  nild. 
Oh,  he's  bound  to  go  and  do  just  s*-) : 

But  when  things  are  at  the  won<t. 
He  learns  that  the  men  with  the  shoulder-straps 

Are  thinking  of  him  first ! 

From  the  colonel  down  to  tbe  offleer  lad. 
They  share  his  fan  and  lot. 

And  they  train  his  trigger  finger  riflll 

And  his  feet  to  faltt'r  not  ; 
For  war's  a  trade  for  which  tools  are  made 

Out  of  names  on  a  muster-roll ; 
And  tha  MhUWa  a  bonnd>to«ba7  maduB^ 

With  a  hnnan  heart  and  wral  I 

He  aaka  for  no  praise  as  a  patriot. 

He  lays  claim  to  no  laurel  wreath, 
Tho"  he's  i>roud  of  his  nation  and  regiment 

And  the  (lag  that  be  fighta  beneath  ! 
Ha  "aervea  tve  pay,"  they  wero  wont  to  lay. 

Bat  btfora  an  advanco  began : 
"  A  trench  or  a  heijjht  to  be  taken  ? 

Where's  the  tegular  fighting  nan  I " 


God  keep  in  the  breaata  of  the  Nation''a  aoaa 

The  wul  of  the  volnnteer  ; 
Let  there  always  be  men  when  the  country  calla 

To  join  in  the  great  "  We're  here  ! " 
AndtoMh  lAaats  <te  w^vt  men  in  ike  ranJU, 

Lei  ae  Htut  he  Noeit  or  «tj(e— 
The  men  at  arm»  who  nland  on  g%wd. 

To  k«€p  Iktfiag  in  tightl 
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Waller  BaKei  &  Go;!i ' 

PURE. 
DELICIOUS 

Breakfast  I 
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Trade-Mark  on  Every  Package. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.ud. 

DORCHESTER.  MASS. 
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When  Beauty 
Reigns 

health  is  the  power 
behind  the  throne. 
Tlic  Kfcairst  iharm  of 
woman  i*  I  he-  evidence 
ol  phyMcal  hv.ilih  The 
woman  who 
lives  a  life 
t'i  (rcedotn 
in  a  I'cms 
\Vui!>t  en. 
j<  >  s  the  dis- 
tinct ion  of 
IrMikiMK  v^'elt. 
t  (!«•  }f<y  of 
iiTlinff  will, 
the  hlesNinir 

FERRIS' 

GOOD  SENSE 
Corset  Waists 
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are  fa%hioned  to  fit  every  f"nn  perfectly,  naturally.  There 
18  a  lessi>n  in  the  art  of  healthful  dresaini;  in  the  new 
Ferns  Book.    .Srnt  irve 

Vrrri*'  r.,»T,1  <;rn»«  r..t»ft  W»i»t»  «rr  *oM  by  »lt  iMilinK  detler* 
Jy  <  nm  ukc  viUiltiitfv    l.jilie*',  ^t.'«  to  Jj-Jj:  Mis»c»".  $oc.  to  f  ijxi; 
Oiil'lr'-n'. .  -!.    for,.-     Mi'lc  .  ntv  )  V 
THE  FERRIS  BROS,  CO..  341  Brn»dw»v.  New  York. 
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STEEL  PENS 

SPENCBRIA 


NEW 


SERIES 


Silver  Plated  Business  Pens] 

Incomdlble.    Ualform.    Perfectly  Smooth 

Saitiple  o(  e.'ich  nunil>cr  sent  on  receipt  of  returtj 
jxistagc.     ^'i:  /<"•  Sthfrinr  /*ms 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

450  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CiTt 
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Sicilian 

Hair  Renewer 

Brings  the  old  color  back;  no  more  fa  'cd  or  nr«*  k-lf- 
Makes  jjrowth  more  rapid ;  short  hair  becomes  lonj 
Molds  the  hair  firmly  in  place;  the  hair  stops  fallin;  mrr 
Completely  removes  dandruff;  baldness  is  preveaitd. 
Feeds  the  hair  bulbs;  new  hair  grows  on  bald  bet's- 

If  yuur  tlrugKl*t  cannot  mipnlT  joxi,  lend  one  dolUr  (o 
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THE  WHITE  MAN'S  BURDEN. 

By  Ruoyard  Kipumo. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden — 

Send  forth  the  best  ye  breed — 
Go,  bind  your  sons  to  exile 

To  serve  your  captives'  need; 
To  wait,  in  heavy  harness, 

On  fluttered  folk  and  wild — 
Your  new-caught  sullen  peoples^ 

Half  devil  and  half  child* 

Take  u[)  the  White  Man's  burden — 

In  patience  to  abide. 
To  veil  the  threat  ol  terror 

And  check  the  show  of  pride; 
By  open  speech  and  simple. 

An  hundred  times  made  plain. 
To  seek  another's  profit 

And  work  another's  gain. 

lake  lip  The  White  Man's  burden — 

The  savage  wars  of  peace — 
Fill  full  the  mouth  of  Famine, 

And  bid  the  sickness  cease; 
And  when  your  goal  is  nearest 

(The  end  for  others  sought) 
Watch  sloth  and  heathen  tollv 

Bring  all  your  hope  to  nought. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden — 
No  iron  rule  of  kings, 

But  toil  of  serf  and  sweeper — 
The  tale  of  common  things. 

The  ports  ye  shall  not  enter. 

The  roads  ye  shall  not  tread. 
Go,  make  them  with  your  living 

And  mark  them  with  your  dead. 
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Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden, 

And  reap  his  old  reward  — 
The  blame  of  those  yc  better 

The  bate  of  those  ve  guard — 
The  cry  of  hosts  ye  humour 

(Ah,  slowly !)  toward  the  light 
•*  Why  brought  ye  us  from  bondage* 

Our  loved  Egyptian  night?" 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden — 
Ye  <Urc  not  stoop  to  less — 

Nor  call  too  loud  on  Freedom 
To  cloke  your  weariness. 

By  all  ye  will  or  wfiisper. 

By  all  ye  lc:ivf  or  do. 
The  silent  sullen  peoples 

Shall  weigh  yuur  God  and  you. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden! 

Have  done  with  childish  aays — 
The  lightly-proffered  laurel, 

The  easy  ungrudged  praise ; 
Comes  now,  to  search  your  manhood 

Through  all  the  thankless  years. 
Cold,  edged  with  dear-bought  wisdom. 

The  judgment  of  your  peers. 

Copjrrigbt,  i8>m,  bjr  Rii4yMd  KipUng. 
All  rif  kti  rcMimit 


UNDER  WATER  IN  THE  "HOLLAND." 

A  VOYAGE  IN  THE  DIVING  TOKPEDO  BOAT. 
Br  FR&inaor  Hattbiws. 

"\17HEN  one  poes  Tinder  water  in  the  "  Hoi-  hear  the  to[)  of  the  turret  clamped  down,  and 
land,"  there  is  a  certain  tremulous  feel-  then  you  look  about  somewhat  nervously  to 
ing  as  one  climbe  d<mii  the  barrel-like  ton«t  see  what  Is  to  be  done  next.  The  pilot  or 

and  finds  himself  in  a  brightly-lighted  steel  commander  in  the  turret  rings  a  little  bell,  and 
cave  that  tapers  off  at  one  end  in  a  constantly  one  of  the  five  men  in  the  crew  turns  a  wheel, 
uamming  circle  to  the  place  where  a  slender  and  you  see  that  the  boat  is  under  way,  run- 
diaft  thrusts  itself  outside  to  a  propeller,  ning  along  the  surface.  One  of  the  crew  is 
and,  at  the  other  end,  s^nr?  fhort  in  a  blunt  far  in  the  stem,  where  the  ga.solene  engine 
compartment  into  which  one  cannot  look  and  the  electrical  appliances  are.  Another 
withoiit  stooping.  The  man  who  operates  the  is  near  the  oenter,  ^i^ere  there  are  two  long 
boat  stands  in  the  turret,  and  only  his  legs,  levers,  by  which  he  fills  or  empties  the  big 
aa  he  stands  on  a  bench,  can  be  seen  by  those  water-tanks  in  the  bottom  ot  the  boat.  An- 
who  are  down  in  th«  budy  of  the  boat.  You  other  Yiea  stretched  on  the  bottom  of  the  main 

^pjri^bt,        bj  Uw  S.  S.  HcChVUl  Cu.   All  ri^kU  rt-sened. 
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compartment,  or  sits  on  a  camp-stool,  with  few  men  half  creep  about  and  turn  thia  or 

his  hand  reaching  up  into  the  tnrrelv  whero  that  wheel  or  push  this  or  that  torer,  with 

he  turns  a  wheel  that  controls  the  diving-en-  entire  complacency  and  no  evidence  of  hurrj' 

gine.    Another  tncks  himself  into  the  small  or  alann.  Conversation  in  low  tones  i.s  goin^ 

compartment  at  the  bow,  where  he  controls  on  whenever  there  is  anything  of  special 

the  ^paratna  for  filling  or  emptying  more  moment  to  be  talked  about.   Every  move 

tanks.  that  the  boat  maken  shov  •  t!uit  it  is  under 

You  look  up  at  the  tiny  deadlight  over  perfect  control,  and  a  feeling  of  entire  safety 

your  head,  as  you  flife  on  your  oampwstool*  takes  poeaeedon  of  yoo.  m  a  few  minutea 

and  you  see  the  water  dash  over  the  glass  the  sensation  of  being  under  water  becomes 

in  little  waves.    You  hear  the  man  in  the  commonplace,  and  you  begin  to  pity  the  peo- 

turret  give  some  order  to  the  man  at  hid  pie  on  the  tugboat  following  you  and  who 

feet ;  the  floor  tips  slightly,  and  yon  know  are  pwhapa  wonying  leat  some  dire  tlung 

the  descent  has  begun.    You  are  so  inter-  will  happen  to  you.    Except  for  the  cramped 


ested  that  nervouaneaa  disappears.  Some 
one  callB  attention  to  a  gage  over  your 
shoulder,  a  glass  tube  containing  a  column 
of  mercury,  which  shows  the  exact  depth  to 
which  the  boat  lias  dived. 
Yon  are  intent  on  watch- 
ing that  when  suddenly 
you  look  at  the  deadlight 
again.    Yon  see  it  cov* 
ered  with  water 
of  a  most  vivid 
green  color,  and 
then  your  eysB  go  < 
back  to  the  gage. 
In  a  moment  you 
begin  to  watch 
the  crew  and  to 
listen  attentively 
to  the  orders  that  ~' 
are  given.  The 
man  under  the 
turret  turns  a 
wheel ;  the  bow 
of  the  boat  lifts 
•A  litth'.  and  the 
gage  shows  that 
yon  are  coming  to 

the  surface  again.  The  green  covering  slips 
away  from  the  deadlight,  and  finally  disap-  War  Fish,"  **  Uncle  Sam's  Devil  of  the  Deep," 
pears,  and  you  know  ilial  you  are  running  and  the  like,  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  torpedo  ; 
along  the  surface  again.  A  bell  sounds  with  but  a  torpedo  controlled  in  all  its  workings 
some  order  from  the  turret.  You  look  up,  by  human  agency  inside  the  craft,  instead  of 
and  lind  the  deadlight  covered  again.  The  being  automatic  in  its  operations.  The  or- 
bOAt  is  going  down  without  dipping.  The  dinary  torpedo,  by  an  arrangement  of  springs 
gage  shows  that»  tmt  there  is  no  sinldng  to  counteract  the  water  pressure,  is  m.ide  to 
sensation.  The  reserve  buoyancy  is  boing  go  through  tho  water  :it  any  depth  set  for 
overcome  by  filling  the  tanks.  Another  bell  it.  It  ha«  to  go  in  a  paih  fixed  for  it  before- 
is  mng,  and  yon  know  yon  are  under  way  hand.  When  it  haa  run  its  course,  itoones 
once  more.  The  gage  tells  you  that  the  to  the  surface  or  sinks,  in  accMrdance  with 
flags  on  the  standard.s  are  tiutLering  along  a  predetermined  plan.  The  "  Holland "  has 
the  surface,  and  the  steady  rumble  and  men  inside  it  to  control  it  at  will,  from  mo- 
chuggedy-chug  throb  of  the  electric  motor  ment  to  moment,  and  with  the  additional 
tells  you  that  yon  are  moving  steadily.  power  t.)  discharge  automatic  water  torpe- 

There  is  nothing  to  see  but  a  little  com-  does,  and  to  hurl  aerial  torpedoes  as  welL 
partment  filled  wiS  machineiy,  in  which  n    The  ''Holland*    inroond  numben,  fifty- 


quarters,  the  sensation  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  bemg  m  the  en- 
gine-room of  a  liner  at  sea,  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  below  the  sorface 
of  the  water. 

Three  dives  and  amn  under 
wat^'r  of  nearly  three  miles 
constituted  the  performance 
of  tiie  boat  on  the  day 
we  went  down.  After 
a  little  more  than  twen- 
ty minutes,  we  were  on 
_  thesnrfaceagain. 
The  turret  was 
undamped,  the 
air  rushed  down 
into  the  compart- 
ment,  and  the 
heavy  feeling  on 
theear-drnms 
for  an  instant 
showed  that  we 
had  been  breath- 
ing an  atmos- 
phere with  a 
pressure  slighliy  diliereut  from  that  on  the 
surface  of  we  wat^. 

The  "  Holland,"  often  called  the  "  Mon.^ter 
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three  feet  long, 
and  in  its  widest 
part  it  is  ten  and 
one-quarter  feet 
in  diameter.  It 
has  a  displace- 
ment of  seventy- 
four  tons,  and 
what  is  called  a 
reserve  buoyancy 
of  two-tenths  of  .  ^  . 
a  ton.  The  frames 
of  the  boat  are 
exact  circles  of 
steel.  They  are 
set  a  Httle  more 
than  a  foot  apart. 
They  diminish 
gradually  in  diam- 
eter from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  boat  to 
the  bow  and  stem. 
On  the  top  of  the 
boat  a  flat  super- 
structure is  built, 
to  afford  a  walk- 
ing-platform, and 
under  this  are 
spaces  for  exhaust 
pipes  and  for  the 
external  outfit  for 
the  boat,  such  as 
ropes  and  a  small 
anchor.  The  steel 
plates  which  cover 
the  frames  are 
from  one-half  to 
three  -  eighths  of 
an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. From  what 
may  be  called  the 

center  of  the  boat  a  turret  extends  upward 
through  the  superstructure  about  eighteen 
inches.  It  is  about  two  feet  in  diameter, 
and  is  the  only  means  of  entrance  to  the 
boat.  It  is  the  place  from  which  the  boat 
is  operated.  At  the  stem  is  an  ordinary 
three-bladed  propeller  and  an  ordinary  rud- 
der, and  in  addition  there  are  two  horizontal 
rudders—"  diving-rudders,"  they  are  called 
—which  look  like  the  feet  of  a  duck  spread 
out  behind  as  it  swims  along  the  water. 

The  boat  is  propelled  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  by  a  gasolene  engine,  and  beneath 
the  surface  by  electricity  from  storage  bat- 
teries. From  the  bow  two-thirds  of  the  way 
to  the  stem  there  is  a  flooring,  beneath  which 
are  the  storage  batteries,  the  tank  for  the 
gasolene,  and  the  tanks  which  are  filled  with 


THE  "HOIXAND"  at  HEK  MlK)RING8— (STERN  VIEW), 

water  to  submerge  the  boat.  In  the  last 
third  of  the  boat  the  flooring  drops  away, 
and  the  space  is  occupied  by  the  propelling 
machinery.  Another  Holland  boat,  called 
the  "  riunger,"  is,  at  this  writing,  near  com- 
pletion under  (lovemment  contract  at  Balti- 
more, which  will  be  propelled  by  steam  on  the 
surface  and  by  electricity  beneath  the  water. 
It  has  twin-screw  propellers,  and  what  are 
known  as  down-haul  screws,  to  hold  the  boat 
at  rest  under  water.  It  must  carry  a  large 
steam  boiler  and  three  sets  of  engines,  and 
must  have  a  smoke-pipe;  and  it  is  further  com- 
plicated by  special  requirements  insisted  upon 
by  the  Navy  Department.  It  can  discharge 
Whitehead  torpedoes  only.  The  "  Holland  " 
needs  no  boiler,  has  no  smoke-stack  or  down- 
haul  screws,  and  can  discharge  aerial  as  well 
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as  water  torpedoes.  The  only  raw  material 
required  for  its  operation  is  gasolene.  With 
that  it  may  run  its  engine  to  charge  its  stor- 
age batteries  or  compress  the  air  in  its  tanks. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  openings  in  the 
boat,  the  chief  being  three  Kingston  valves, 
by  means  of  which  the  subraerging-tanks  are 
filled  or  emptied.  Others  admit  water  to 
pressure-gages  which  regulate  or  show  the 
depth  of  the  vessel  under  water.  There  are 
twelve  deadlights  in  the  top  and  sides  of  the 
craft.  To  remain  under  water,  the  boat 
must  be  kept  in  motion,  unless  an  anchor  is 
UBed.  There  is  always  a  reserve  buoyancy 
which  tends  to  make  it  come  to  the  sur- 
face. It  can  be  steered  to  the  surface  by 
the  diving-rudders,  or  sent  flying  to  the 
top  through  emptying  the  storage  tanks.  If 
it  strikes  bottom,  or  gets  stuck  in  the  mud, 
it  can  blow  itself  loose  by  means  of  its  com- 
pressed air.  It  cannot  be  sunk  unless  pierced 
above  the  flooring.  It  has  a  speed  capacity 
of  from  eight  to  ten  knots,  either  on  the  sur- 
face or  under  water.  It  can  go  1,500  miles 
on  the  surface  without  renewng  its  supply 
of  gasolene.  It  can  go  fully  forty  knots 
under  water  without  coming  to  the  surface, 
and  there  is  enough  compressed  air  in  the 
tanks  to  supply  a  crew  with  fresh  air  for 
thirty  hours,  if  the  air  is  not  used  for  any 
uther  purpose,  such  as  emptying  the  sub- 
merging-tanks.  It  can  dive  to  a  depth  of 
twenty  feet  in  eight  seconds. 

The  interior  is  simply  packed  with  ma- 
chinery. As  one  climbs  down  the  turret,  he 
is  confronted  with  it  at  once.  There  is  a 
diminutive  compass,  which  must  be  avoided 
carefully  by  the  feet.  A  pressure-gage  is 
directly  in  front  of  the  operator's  eye  as  he 
stands  in  position.  There  are  8peaking-tul)e8 
to  various  parts  of  the  boat,  and  a  signal 
bell  to  the  engine-room.  As  the  operator's 
hands  hang  by  his  sides,  he  touches  a  wheel  on 
the  port  side,  by  turning  which  he  steers  the 
little  vessel,  and  one  on  the  starboard  side,  by 
turning  which  he  controls  the  diving  machin- 
ery. After  the  turret  is  clamped  down,  the 
operator  can  look  out  through  little  plate- 
glass  windows,  about  an  inch  wide  and  three 
inches  long,  which  encircle  the  turret.  So 
long  as  the  boat  is  running  on  the  surface, 
the.se  are  valuable,  giving  a  complete  view  of 
the  surroundings,  if  the  water  is  smooth. 
After  the  boat  goes  beneath  the  surface, 
these  windows  are  u.seless  :  it  is  impossible 
to  see  through  the  water.  Steering  must  be 
done  by  compass,  until  recently  considered 
an  impossible  task  in  a  submarine  boat.  A 
tiny  electric  light  in  the  turret  shows  the 
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operator  the  direction  in  which  he  is 
going,  and  reveals  the  markings  on 
the  depth-gages.    If  the  boat 
should  pass  under 
such  as  a  ship,  a 
perceptible  shadow 
would  be  noticed 
through  the  dead- 
lights, but  that  is 
all.    The  ability  to 
see    fishes  swim- 
ming about  in  the 
water  is  a  pleasant 
fiction. 

The  only  clear 
space  in  the  body 
of  the  boat  is  di- 
rectly in  front  of 
the  bench  on  which 
the  man  in  the  tur- 
ret is  standing.  It 
is  where  the  eigh- 
teen-inch  torpedo 
tube  and  the  eight 
and    five  -  eighths  inch 
aerial  gun  are  loaded. 
There    must    be  space 
here  in  which  to  load  the 
guns.  One  torpedo  may 
be  carried  in  the  tube, 
and  there  is  room  for 
two  more  in  the  open 
space  at  the  breech.  The 
breech  of  the  aerial  gun 
is  directly  above  that  of 
the  torpedo  tube.  There 
is  room  in  the  bow  cubby- 
holes for  half  a  dozen 
projectiles  for  this  gun. 
Blach  of  these  projectiles 
weighs  222  pounds,  and 
carries  100  pounds  of 
guncotton.  The  gun  can 
shoot  these  projectiles 
one  mile.     The  White- 
head torpedoes  used  are 
of  the  largest  size,  and 
have  a  running  capacity 
of  more  than  half  a  mile, 
at  a  speed  of  thirty  knots, 
after  they  are  discharged. 

Along  the  sides  of  this 
open  space  are  six  com- 
pressed-air tanks,  con- 
taining thirty  cubic  feet 
of  air,  at  a  pressure  of 
2,000  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  Near  by  is 
a  smaller  tank,  contain- 


ing three  cubic  feet  of  air  at  a  fifty- 
pounds  pressure.     A  still  smaller 
tank  contains  two  cubic  feet 
at  a  ten-pounds  pres- 
sure. These  smaller 
tanks  supply  the 
compressed  air 
which,    with  the 
smokeless  powder, 
is  used  in  discharg- 
ing the  projectiles 
from  the  boat. 

Directly  back  of 
the  turret  is  where 
one  finds  the  ma- 
chinery packed 
away  closely.  Up 
against  the  roof 
on  the  port  side  is 
the  little  engine  by 
which  the  vessel  is 
steered  :  it  is  oper- 
ated by  compressed 
air.    Fastened  to 
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the  diving-rudders  at  a  given 
pitch,  and  thus  insuring  an  im- 
mersion of  an  exact  depth  dur- 
ing a  nin.  At  one  side  is  a 
cubic  steel  box — the  air-com- 
pressor ;  and  directly  in  the 
center  of  this  part  of  the  boai 
is  a  long  pendulum,  just  as  there 
is  in  the  ordinary  torpedo, 
which,  by  evv'inging  back  and 
forth  as  the  boat  dives  or  rises, 
checks  a  tendency  to  go  too  far 
down  or  to  come  up  at  too 
sharp  an  angle.  On  the  floor 
are  the  levers  which,  when 
raised  and  moved  in  certain 
directions,  fill  or  empty  the 
submerging-tanks.  On  every 
hand  there  are  valves  and  wheels 
and  pipes  in  such  apparent  con- 
fusion as  to  turn  a  layman's 
head. 

Further  back  in  the  boat, 
where  the  flooring  above  the 
tanks  ends,  is  the  engine-room. 
It  resembles  in  its  perspective 
the  roof  on  the  the  tunnel  shaft  of  an  ocean  liner.  Atone 
starboard  side  side  there  are  the  switchboards  for  the  three 
is  the  diving-  dynamotors  on  board  :  one  of  forty-five  horse- 
engine,  with  disks  that  look  as  large  as  power  to  drive  the  boat ;  another  of  ten 
dinner  plates  stood  on  edge  at  each  end.  horse-power  to  compress  air ;  and  a  third  of 
These  disks  are  diaphragms  on  which  the  one  and  one-half  horse-power  to  supply  the 
water  pressure  exerts  an  influence,  counter-  lights  and  assist  in  the  ventilation.  Near 
acting  certain  springs  which  are  set  to  keep  the  switchboards  are  the  spiral  resistance 

coils,  which  curve  along  the  roof. 
Over  to  one  side  is  the  trolley  con- 
troller, which  is  used  in  speeding  the 
vessel  when  under  water.  The  en- 
gineer turns  a  switch  around  just  as 
a  motorman  does  when  he  starts  a 
street  car.  Near  by  is  the  gasolene 
engine,  in  the  center  of  the  compart- 
ment ;  and  back  from  this  apparently 
tangled  mass  stretches  the  shaft 
which  passes  out  into  the  water 
through  a  stufling-box. 

There  are  also  pumps  in  the  boat,  a 
ventilating  apparatus,  and  a  sound- 
ing contrivance,  by  means  of  which 
the  channel  is  picked  out  when  run- 
ning under  water.  This  sounding  con- 
trivance consists  of  a  heavy  weight 
attached  to  a  piano  wire  passing 
from  a  reel  out  through  a  stuffing-box 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  There  are 
also  valves  which  release  fresh  air  to 
the  crew,  although  in  ordinary  runs 
of  from  one-half  to  one  hour  this  is 
not  necessary  ;  the  fresh  air  received 
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from  the  various  exhausts  in  the  boat  being 
sufficient  to  supply  all  necessities  in  that 
length  of  time.  The  storage  batteries  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  consist  of  sixty 
cells,  with  a  power  of  160  volts,  and  with 
a  capacity  for  what  is  known  to  electricians 
as  1,600  ampere  hours. 

It  is  easy  to  build  up  stories,  products  of 
the  imagination,  as 
to  what  such  a 
boat  as  the  "Hol- 
land" would  do  in 
action ;  but  noth- 
ing definite  and 
sure  can  be  said 
until  an  actual  test 
comes.  There  is, 
however,  one  un- 
doubted service 
that  a  boat  like  the 
"Holland"  could 
be  made  to  render 
in  war,  and  that  is, 
preventing  an  ef- 
fective blockade  of 
a  harbor.  The 
mere  presence  of 
such  a  boat  de- 
fending a  port 
would  keep  block- 
ading ships  moving 
at  almost  full 
speed,  in  order  to 
be  safe  against  its 
stealing  near  them 
while  it  was  sub- 
merged and  blow- 
ing them  to  pieces ; 
and  this  movement 
woulil  carry  them 
probably  so  far  otf 

shore  as  to  permit  blockade  runners  to  get 
in  and  out  easily. 

Again,  such  a  boat,  if  in  proper  working 
order,  could  enter  a  harbor  despite  floating 
mines,  and  could  ruin  a  fleet  penned  in  as 
Cervera's  fleet  was.  It  could  travel  below 
contact  mines,  and  there  would  be  no  u.se  in 
attempting  to  destroy  it  by  exploding  mines 
planted  in  the  mud,  l>ecause  the  operators 
of  the  mines,  in  their  lookouts  on  shore,  could 
not  see  the  craft  and  would  not  know  when 
to  set  off  such  mine.*?.  In  other  words,  the 
chief  value  of  the  "  Holland,"  as  a  develop- 
ment in  warfare,  will  be  to  prevent  bloek- 
ade.s,  and  to  increase  that  tension  among 
officers  and  crews  on  an  enemy's  warship,  or 
fleet  of  warship.s,  that  leads  in  time  to  com- 
plete demoralization. 


In  an  actual  fight  between  a  battleship 
and  a  Holland  boat,  the  operation  of  the 
latter  would  be  comparatively  simple.  The 
"  Holland  "  would  have  a  Whitehead  torpedo 
in  its  bow  i\ihe  ready  for  service,  and  also  a 
projectile  in  its  aerial  gun  ready  to  be  fired. 
The  l)oat  would  sink  so  that  only  its  turret 
would  remain  above  water,  and  so  get  within 

about  a  mile  of  ita 
antagonist.  So 
small  an  object  as 
the  turret  could 
not  be  made  out  at 
that  distance ;  and 
even  if  it  were 
made  out, 
the  result 
would 
p  robably 
be  a  panic 
on  the 
larger  boat.  Dip- 
ping beneath  the 
water,  the  "  Hol- 
land "  would  prob- 
ably  approach 
within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  and  then 
come  up  for  an- 
other look  of  a 
second  or  two.  If 
it  was  in  the  night, 
it  might  approach 
nearer,  and  when 
within  200  yards, 
could  discharge  its 
Whitehead  torpedo 
with  a  fair  cer- 
tainty of  hitting 
the  target,  espe- 
cially if  the  boat 
had  not  yet  been  seen.  If  the  "  Holland's  " 
presence  had  been  detecte<i,  the  big  battle- 
ship would  simply  run  away  at  full  speed. 
No  other  course  would  be  open  to  it. 

With  one  torpedo  fire<l  from  the  "Hol- 
land," the  crew  would  simply  place  another 
in  the  discharging-tube.  The  operator  would 
slowly  raise  the  Iwat  to  the  surface,  get  a  line 
on  his  target,  quickly  turn  the  boat  so  as  to  be 
in  a  straight  line  of  action,  give  a  sharp  com- 
mand, and  then,  as  the  boat  was  submerged 
by  filling  its  tanks,  another  torpedo  would  be 
on  its  dt'adly  errand.  If  the  boat  should  be 
seen,  and  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  run 
it  down,  a  dive  would  put  it  out  of  harm's 
way  in  ten  seconds.  The  chance  of  destroy- 
ing it  by  a  torpedo  would  be  very  small,  be- 
cause it  presents  hardly  any  target ;  and  the 
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same  ia  true  of  the  chance  of  hitting  it  with 

shots  from  a  warship's  guns.  If  the  subma- 
rine boat's  ijresence  was  simpected,  the  bat- 
tleship would  have  to  be  kept  running  at 
nearly  full  speed,  and  at  a  long  distance 
from  port  all  of  the  time ;  if  its  presence 
wa.H  not  su.si>»^ct*^d.  the  work  of  destroying 
the  battleship  would  not  be  difficult.  In 
either  case^  the  safety  of  the  port  would  he 
assured. 

Curiously  enoijn-h,  it  is  probable  that  the 
"  Holland "  would  do  its  most  effective  work 
on  the  surface,  hurling  its  aSiial  projectiles 
filled  vith  guncotton  the  distance  of  a  mile. 
One  of  tht  m  falling  within  100  feet  of  a 
warship  would  probably  wreck  it.  The  prob- 
ability of  exact  range  through  the  use  of 
pneumatic  power  has  been  practical^  set- 
tled. The  exj)losi(m  of  a  large  guncotton 
projectile  v*-k\t  :t  shiji,  with  no  means  of  tell- 
ing from  wliuL  exact  apot  the  next  one 
would  be  hurled,  would  terrifv  the  ship's 
crew.  The  experience  of  the  *  earth(iuake 
thrower,"  the  "  Vesuvius,"  at  Sanliai^o  showa 
that.  Little  actual  damage  was  done  by  the 
"  Vesuvius,"  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  bom- 
bardments by  our  battleshi|is  and  cruisers ; 
but  it  was  agreed  that  the  shot.s  from  the 
"Vesuvius"  worked  complete  demoraliza- 
tion among  the  garrisons  near  which  they 
landed. 

Ever  since  the  *'  Holland  "  h^-^an  to  attract 
.public  attention  there  has  been  much  talk 


about "  revolutionizing  warfare."  Sach  a  po^ 

sibility  is  always  fascinatinj]^  to  the  popular 
mind.  Of  course,  strictly  S])eaking.  warfare 
is  never  revolutionized.  Methods  of  waging 
it  grow  more  complicated  as  science  makes 
new  achievements.  The  successful  .subma- 
rine boat  adds  new  problems  to  these  com- 
plications. This  means  a  development^  nut 
a  revolution. 

The  assertion  that  men  will  not  be  found 
willing  to  enp-ar^e  in  the  work  of  operating  a 
boat  of  this  kmd  has  no  force  when  one  con- 
siders the  bravery  of  the  men  of  ^e  South 
in  the  Civil  War  as  crew  after  crew  went 
to  certain  death  in  the  crude  "  I^avida  "  in  the 
effort  -successful  at  last  —to  destroy  a  Fed- 
eral warship  ;  when  one  remembers  the  eager 
daring  and  magnificent  courage  of  Cushtag 
and  his  companions  of  those  days  ;  hr  n  one 
recalls  that  recently  every  man,  practically, 
in  Sampson's  fleet  volunteered  to  go  with 
HobsoD  to  sink  the  Merrimac  "  in  the  month 
of  Santiago  harbor.  There  never  will  be  a 
lack  of  men  in  the  I'nited  States  navy  to 
undertake  hazardous  work ;  but  lAith  the  im> 
provements  that  have  eotne  in  navigation  and 
in  warfare,  It  would  seem  to  be  inaccurate 
to  class  service  in  a  boat  like  the  "  Hr-Hand" 
as  more  dangerous  than  any  other  kind  of 
work  in  action.  Certainly  the  boat  in  battle 
would  be  safer  than  the  ordinary  torpedo 
boat  exposed  to  fire  on  the  surface  of  the 
water. 


HITTING  THE  TRAIL 


By    HAMLIN  GAR^LAND 

 -^Illustrated  from  Life  by  K .  L .  BLUMENSCHEIN 

THE  trail  has  a  language  of  its  o\vr{  he-  long  train  of  related  pictures,  sig^n.s,  and  sym- 

cause  it  has  a  life  of  it.=?  own.    As  bnls.    A  man  is  said  to  "hit  the  trail"  when  he 

distinct  as  the  sailor's  lingo,  it  is  pulls  out  of  town  or  the  highway  or  the  camp 

more  picturesque  and  less  technical  hi  its  with  |»ack-train  and  saddle-horse,  and  eoto^ 

metaphors.   It  is  less  bound  by  tradition  ing  the  narrow  path  leading  to  the  wild  coun- 

and  more  humorous.    To  "  hit  the  trail "  is  try  where  no  wheel  has  ever  rolled,  loaves  the 

a  phrase  worth  considering,  for  it  suggests  a  world  of  business,  art,  and  politics  behind  him. 
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way  over  divides  and  through 
wooded  valleys.  Almost  every 
river  and  canon  of  the  Northwest 
has  its  Indian  trail,  forgotten,  it 
may  be,  by  both  white  men  and 
red  of  this  generation,  trod  only 
by  the  berry-seeking  bear  or  the 
migrating  elk.  These  trails  cross 
the  range  at  just  the  proper  point. 
The  white  hunter  sees  this ;  the  en- 
gineers follow  the  hunters,  and  the 
palace  car  rolls  after. 

The  Indian's  trail  is  of  more  in- 
terest than  the  white  man's,  be- 
cause it  is  constructed  on  natural 
lines.    The  red  man  saved  labor 
(time  was  no  consideration).  The 
white  man  commands  it,  and  is, 
therefore,  lavish  of  toil.    Time  he 
It  becomes  each  year  increasingly  neces-  saves,  and  his  trails  are  run  by  the  compass, 
sary  to  define  the  trail  itself.    In  its  true  The  Indian  laid  his  trail  by  the  conjunction 
meaning,  it  is  a  narrow  path  like  a  cow-path,  of  stars  and  mountain  peaks.    Therefore,  it 
capable  only  of  receiving  horses  moving  in  loops  its  way  across  a  valley  by  most  gentle 
single  file.  It  is  only  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  and  beautiful  curves;  it  approaches  a  hill 

with  caution,  and  follows  a  lake  side  with 
leisure.  There  is  no  mark  of  the  axe  on 
such  a  trail.  A  bent  twig  here  and  there — 
a  sapling  laid  flat   nothing  more.    It  re- 


ftungta  into  yulchru,' 


wide  on  dry  ground,  and  may  be  merely  a 
smoothing  of  the  ground,  or  it  may  be  worn 
ankle  deep  by  man  and  beast.  It  may  be 
one  mile  or  a  thousand  in  length.  It  may 
be  a  "carry" 


around  a  river  fall,  or  a  hunt-  spects  the  dead  body  of  every  tree,  and 
ing-path  leading  to  the  upper  waters  of  a  turns  gently  aside  for  every  swaying  sap- 
stream,  or  it  may  cross  a  mighty  mountain  ling.  It  allows  nature  to  proceed  undis- 
range  or  a  desert.  Insignificant  as  a  gossa-  turbed  in  her  seedings  and  harvestings.  Thus 
mer,  it  may  be  the  thread  on  which  a  man's  the  Indian  trail  is  never  direct,  but  always 
life  hangs.    It  has  immense  value  in  the  indirect,  accommodating,  patient   of  ob- 


desert— longitudinally,  it  is  impressive. 

It  is  apparently  aimless.  It  seems  to  go 
nowhere  except  in  most  diflScult  places.  It 
climbs  side  hills,  plunges  into  gulches,  circles 
above  the  heads  of  canons,  and  recklessly 
edges  awful  cliffs.  It  has  no  bridges,  no 
tunnels,  and  few  danger  signals.  Imagine  a 
black  threatl  thrown  across  a  dinner  table, 
crossing  a  plate,  edging  a  saucer,  climbing 
the  sugar-bowl,  circling  a  cup,  looping 
around  a  knife,  and  you  will  secure  an  idea 
of  the  course  of  a  mountain  trail. 

Yet  it  is  by  no  means  lawless.  It  has  de- 
sign. It  ultimately  gets  there.  It  accom- 
plishes wonders.  Throughout  vast  tracts  of 
the  West  it  is  still  the  only  line  of  communi- 
cation. No  one  man  laid  out  these  primitive 
paths.  They  are  the  result  of  the  joint  judg- 
ment of  generations  of  men.  In  the  case  of 
old  trails,  they  are  the  product  of  centuries 
of  travel  by  the  red  men, 
who  camp«l  in  the  track- 
less waste  many  days  in 
order  that  the  trail  should 
go  right.    They  feli  their 


struction — an  adjustment,  not  a  ravage.  It 
alarms  nothing.  It  woos  every  wild  thing. 
It  never  disfigures.    It  sacrifices  itself.  It 


'  Abvvt  tkt  k<ad»  iij  oaXoiM." 
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loses  itself  in  nature.  It  does  not  rive  and 
uproot,  or  gash  or  destroy,  like  a  road.  It  is 
a  purple-brown  ribbon  in  the  ^ass  ;  a  silken 
strand  on  the  hillside.  It  is  dappled  as  a 
watersnake  beneath  the  pines,  brown  with 
fleckings  of  sun  and  shade  ;  in  the  meadow 
grass  it  disappears. 

The  trail  is  poetry  ;  a  wagon  road  is  prose ; 
the  railroad,  arithmetic.  My  blood  always 
leaps  under  a  spur  of  dimly  remembered  joys 
as  1  turn  from  the  dusty,  rectilinear  turnpike 
into  the  trail.  We  are  done  with  the  foul 
dust,  the  noise,  the  crowds  of  the  highway, 
when  we  "  hit  the  trail."  We  enter  into 
nature's  heart. 

It  is,  for  the  most  part,  gentle  to  the 
touch.  Your 
feet  make  no 
sound  in  its  bed. 
In  the  olden 
time,  when  men 
had  no  horses 
and  wore  only 
moccasins,  it  was 
patted  silken 
smooth,   like  a 

rabbit's  run-way.  It  is  wonderful  to 
see  with  what  ease  it  cros.ses  a  range 
of  peaks.  It  seems  itself  to  move.  It 
swings  around  rocks  and  trees,  and 
gjes  at  a  hill  with  gentle  circumspec- 
tion. It  avoids  mud  a.s  carefully  a.s  a 
cat  steps  around  a  pool  of  water,  but 
when  the  mud  is  inevitable,  it  makes 
a  sudden,  quick  plunge,  and  goes  up 
the  opposite  bank  with  a  leap. 

It  seems  to  love  grass  and  water. 
It  lingers  by  the  side  of  sunlit  streams,  and 
keeps  close  to  the  ripple  of  waves  on  the 
beach  of  woodland  lakes.  It  plunges  into  the 
radiance  of  plum  and  cherry  thickets,  or  into 
the  bloom  of  wil<l  oats,  as  a  poet  might  de- 
sire it  to  do.  -\11  that  nature  has  she  shows 
to  him  who  rides  the  trail.  She  hidi-s  her 
choice  things  from  the  railway,  the  turnpike, 
the  lane.  ()n  the  trail  the  flowers  are  at  your 
feet.  FruiUs  offer  to  your  hand.  r.«'rriesmay 
be  .snatche<l  by  the  hamlful  from  the  shrubs. 
All  her  shyest,  most  delicate  plants,  scents, 
blooms,  beasts  the  trail  is  permitted  to  ap- 
proach. 

In  return,  the  trail  is  respecrtful.  It  takes 
no  more  sward  than  it  needs.  It  is  not  a 
land-grabber.  When  it  can  no  longer  use  a 
piece  of  sod,  it  returns  it  to  the  grass.  Hlue 
bells,  shooting  stars,  or  the  most  delicate 
ferns  may  grow  to  the  very  edge  of  the  trail 
in  safety.  The  passing  feet  of  the  ponies 
hardly  stir  their  leaves. 


On  the  plain,  the  trail  is  a  gossamer  thread 
floating  on  a  sea  of  shimmering  heat.  It 
wavers,  curves,  is  lost  in  a  valley  only  to  re- 
appear on  a  distant  swell.  It  leaps  across  a 
bare  brown  hill  like  a  carelessly  flung  rope, 
or  lies  in  the  bottom  of  a  vast  concave  dip 
of  sod  like  a  strand  of  silk  in  a  Japanese  bowl. 
Even  here  on  the  vast  level  surface  it  does 
not  move  in  straight  lines,  but  in  easy, 
swinging,  compound  curves.  It  still  follows 
where  least  resistance  offers. 

Travel  on  the  trail  is  slow.  Miles  are 
not  very  definite.  Distances  are  measured 
by  hours  or  days.  The  Indian  says,  '*  It  is  two 
sleeps  distant,"  or  he  traces  the  course  of 
the  sun  from  one  point  of  the  sky  to  another 

to  show  how  far  it 
is  from  the  red  butte 
to  the  green  river. 
If  the  cowboys  say, 
"Oh,  about  forty 
mile,"  you  may  safe- 
ly count  on  fifty. 
They  are  hard  riders, 


"  Star  the  timid  dter." 


and  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  a  trail  in 
a  way  impossible  to  a  stranger.  Trails  are 
always  a  third  longer  than  they  look  on  the 
map,  and  that  is  not  counting  the  streams 
which  bar  the  way. 

They  are  almost  necessarily  old  things,  and 
the  older  the  better,  generally  speaking.  As 
you  ride  through  a  forest  you  can  trace  the 
different  ages  of  the  trail  back  to  its  original 
course.  I  have  ridden  round  a  towering  pine 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
oldest  path  of  an  old  trail.  The  fall  of  a 
parent  tree  gave  a  tuni  to  the  path  and  j)er- 
mitte<l  the  giant  son  to  till  the  ver}'  footsteps 
of  the  Indian  hunter  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

"See  that  chain  of  peaks  ? "  .says  the  set- 
tler.   "  No  one  has  ever  cro.'wed  there." 

He  is  mistaken.  Some  Indian  hunter 
long  ago  laid  out  a  trail  there,  and  it  was 
used  in  common  by  the  bear,  the  deer,  and 
the  red  man.  Then  it  was  disuse<l  and  for- 
gotten, it  may  be;  but  it  is  still  there,  and 
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can  be  reopened.  It  has  great  trees  block-  no  pavement.  Never  for  an  instant  is  lie 
ing  it,  the  grass  has  reclaimed  it,  and  the  free  from  the  pressure  of  the  elements.  On 
stream  has  washed  it  away  in  places  ;  but  its  the  plains,  he  is  threatened  by  heat  and  tor- 
general  course  can  be  followed,  and  would  tured  by  thirst,  or  blown  upon  by  winds  laden 
be  found  to  have  been  excellently  planned,     with  dust  or  snow.    In  the  wood,  flies  and 

Wild  animals  cross  a  trail  confidently,  but  mosquitoes  at  times  feed  upon  him  and  his 
they  hurry  across  a  road,  or  stop  at  its  loyal  horses.  Tempests  of  rain  or  snow  con- 
ominous  edge  and  turn  back.  They  fear  its  front  him  like  savage  birds  of  prey.  Sullen 
hot  blaze  of  light.  The  trail  insinuates  itself  streams  lie  athwart  his  road  like  dragons, 
between  their  lairs  and  their  watering  places;  A  man  on  the  trail  must  carry  his  house, 
creeps  above  their  feeding  places;  flings  bed,  and  board  with  him.  He  must  be  pre- 
around  them  a  gentle,  silent  arm.  It  destroys  pared  for  any  weather  and  be  self-sufficing 
little  feed,  plows  no  land,  blasts  no  rocks,  at  all  hours.  This  leads  to  the  pack-horse, 
It  wears  its  way  into  secret  places  like  a  the  pack-saddle,  and  the  "diamond  hitch," 
brook  in  a  meadow.  It  reveals  the  secrets  which  is  the  pride  and  distinguishing  glory 
of  the  woodland.  To  tread  it  is  to  be  made 
reverent  of  nature. 

For  all  this,  a  trail  can  be  terrible.  A  rain 
transforms  it.  It  no  longer  woos,  it  threat- 
ens. It  becomes  uncertain,  treacherous, 
gloomy,  and  engulfing.  Creeks  become  rivers, 
rivers  impassable  torrents,  and  marshes 
bottomless  abysses.    Pits  of 


of  the  old  campaigner.  Wheeled  vehicles 
and  even  the  travois  being  impossible  in  the 
woods,  the  goods  of  the  trailer  must  go  on 
the  back  of  a  horse,  commodiously  put  to- 
gether 80  that  they  shall  not  rub  against 
trees  or  slide  from  the  animal's  back.  Thus 
the  "  saw-buck  "  saddle  comes  into  use.  Sit- 
quicksand  de-  ting  firmly  astride  the  horse's  back,  it  receives 

the  bundle  or  bag  or 
parfleche  (each  some 
sort  of  box  or  sack), 
one  on  either  side. 
Above  these  "  side 
packs  "  go  tent  and 
bed  and  "  mantle  "  ; 
and  then  the  "dia- 
mond hitch" — a  pe- 
culiar and  rather 
difficult  knot  in  a 
long  rope — which 
firmly  lashes  all  the 
goods  in  place.  With 
his  rifle,  axe,  tin-cup, 
and  extra  coat  be- 
hind his  own  saddle, 
the  hunter  moves  out 
into  the  wild,  leading 
his  pack-horse,  pre- 
pared to  camp  any- 
where and  at  any 
time.  All  he  requires 
is  grass  and  water 
for  his  horses,  and  he 

T^elop  in  most  unexpected  places.  Forced  is  at  home.  Rain,  darkness,  wild  animals, 
rrora  smooth  lake  margins,  the  trailers'  ponies  serpents,  noxious  insects,  do  not  disturb  him. 
are  forced  to  climb  ledges  of  rock  and  to  He  is  master  of  the  situation.  A  few  min- 
rattle  over  long  slides  of  shale.  In  places  utes'  warning,  and  he  will  have  his  tent  set, 
the  thread-like  way  itself  becomes  an  aque-  a  fire  blazing,  his  coffee  steaming,  and  be 
duct  for  a  rushing  overflow  of  water.  At  quite  prepared  for  a  week  of  wet.  He  is 
«Qch  times  the  man  on  the  trail  feels  the  prepared  to  "stay  with  it"  for  all  summer 
grim  power  of  nature.  She  has  no  pity,  no  or  all  winter,  provided  his  horses  can  get  at 
consideration.  She  sets  mud,  torrents,  rocks,  the  sod  beneath  the  snow, 
cold,  mist  to  check  and  chill  him,  to  devour  The  trail  develops  character.  It  makes  a 
him.    Over  him  he  has  no  roof,  under  him  man  silent,  patient  of  nature's  laws,  self- 
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bullet-proof — he  ia 
nature's  own  child. 

In  this  life  the 
man's  horse  is  as 
necessary  as  a  boat 
to  a  sailor,  and  is 
chosen  with  quite 
the  same  care.  A 
good  pack-horse  must 
not  only  submit  to  any 
sort  of  pack,  but  he 
must  be  cunning  and  brave 
in  crosiiing  streams,  and  able 
and  willing  to  eat  any  green  thing. 
He  must  know  enough  to  weave  between 
trees  without  jolting  his  pack  against  their 
boles,  and  to  edge  round  a  comer  of  rock  or 


reliant.    It  teaches  him  to  endure  hunger 
and  cold  and  thirst  as  well  as  mud,  insects, 
bad  water,  and  monotonous  food.    All  these 
troubles  he  considers  "i)art  of  the  outfit." 

He  comes  to  consider  all  privations,  accidents,  a  narrow  mountain  ledge  without  falling  into 
delays,  surprises,  and  disappointments  as  the  abyss.  He  must  be  easy  to  catch,  and 
necessary  and  natural,  like  the  movements  of  not  inclined  to  stray  from  camp.  A  good 
clouds.  At  the  same  time  the  trail  coarsens  pack-horse  regards  the  tail  of  his  master  as 
a  man.  It  makes  him  keen-eyed,  strong,  the  center  of  his  world.  He  should  be  a 
active,  resourceful;  but  it  develops  careless  good  walker,  and  capable  of  leaping  a  fallen 
habits  of  speech  and  toilet.  A  mild-spoken  log  or  sliding  down  a  bank  with  two  hundred 
man  is  likely  to  become  amazingly  profane  of  pounds  of  provisions  on  his  back, 
speech.  He  neglects  to  comb  his  hair.  His  The  saddle-horse  must  have  his  virtues 
hands  resemble  toads,  or  the  feet  of  mud  hens.  too.  He  must  be  strong,  gentle,  a  good 
He  snaps  a  worm  from  his  meat,  or  scoops  a  walker,  able  to  "rustle  "  his  own  forage  any- 
fly  out  of  his  tea,  and  proceeds  unconcernedly,  where,  and  he  must  be  wise  in  trouble.  He 
The  trail  does  not  conduce  to  well-trimmed  must  be  willing  to  lead  the  way  into  the 
beards,  smooth  clean  chin.s,  or  neckties.  The  rush  of  icy  torrents,  and  strong  enough  to 
tendency  of  a  man  on  the  trail  is  to  revert  "  lead  "  the  feebler  pack-horses  through.  He 
to  a  state  of  primitive  savagery.  He  grows  must  be  patient  of  mud-holes,  and  willing 
shaggy,  grimy,  calloused,  and  brown.  He  to  receive  the  bridle-bit  of  a  morning.  He 
picturesquely  melts  into  the  background  of  should  allow  his  master  to  mount  from  the 
rocks  and  the  trees.  His  coat  gets  scallopy  off  as  well  as  the  near  side,  and  be  wise 
and  rusty-brown  of  color.  His  hat,  used  as  enough  to  stand  patiently  when  tangled  in  a 
drinking-cup,  quirt,  fire-fan,  mosquito  blud-  rope  till  his  master  comes.  These  are  a  few 
geon,  and  pillow,  comes  soon  to  resemble  a  of  the  traits  of  a  saddle-horse  for  the  trail, 
piece  of  leather  or  pine  bark,  and  to  flap  up  I  possess  such  a  horse  now. 
and  down  in  the  wind  like  a  mule's  ear.  In  The  trailer  knows  the  value  of  his  horse, 
this  extremity  the  trailer  merely  threads  a  and  though  he  will" cuss  his  cayuse  plumb 
shoestring 
around  the 
brim,  to  pucker 
it  up  out  of  his 
eyes,  and 
"  pounds  'em 
on  the  back." 
His  boots  be- 
come mud-col- 
ored, and  his 
socks  grow 
into  his  feet. 
Mosquitoes 
labor  hard  to 
reach  the  blood 
in  his  cheek. 
He  has  become 
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lively"  and  rowel  him  deep,  he  will  dress  his 
back  and  limbs  with  zealous  care.  He  can- 
not afford  to  be  "set  afoot."  To  be  set 
afoot  is  equivalent  to  a  sailor's  being  upset 
in  mid-sea.  No  one  who  has  not  crossed  the 
deserts  of  Arizona,  or  been  without  food  in 


Btfon  foH  are  u»kmow»  mountain  ptalu  and  riven  andforettt 
and  piaina." 


the  cold,  green  mountains  of  British  Colum- 
bia, can  know  the  value  of  a  horse  to  the 
full. 

There  is  something  admirable  in  this  man 
who  calmly  unpacks  in  a  rain  and,  unhur- 
riedly setting  his  tent,  makes  himself  a  lair 
and  is  housed  in  half  an  hour.  Men  are 
getting  so  thin-skinned,  so  dependent  on 
nibber  boots  and  tin  roofs,  that  the  hunter 
riding  forth  alone  on  a  journey  whose  cir- 
cuit is  a  thousand  miles  seems  like  a  man 
of  another  world — as  he  is.  His  cheerful 
indifference  to  darkness,  cold,  wet,  heat, 
or  droQth,  and  his  resourceful  fronting 


of  streams  and  forests,  appeals  to  the  city 
dweller  as  trails  epic  and  primeval. 

The  trailer  thinks,  but  he  does  not  dream. 
His  senses  are  aware  of  all  that  goes  on. 
Every  whisking  squirrel,  the  rustle  of  a  grouse 
in  the  copse,  the  crackling  march  of  a  far-off 
bear,  the  snort  of  a  startled  elk,  the  fresh  slot 
of  a  deer— every  sign  and  signal  and  move- 
ment he  takes  note  of  and  decides  upon.  He 
has  few  dangers  from  wild  beasts  these  days, 
but  constant  danger  from  flood  and  pit-hole. 

He  must  know  many  things — this  man  of 
the  trail.  He  must  know  where  to  find  the 
best  feed  for  his  horses;  he  must  be  able  to 
lead  them  to  the  sunny  slopes  where  the  grass 
springs  earliest,  and  to  the  high  ridges  where 
the  bunch-grass  grows.  Ho  must  know  by 
the  look  of  a  ford  whether  it  is  capable  of 
being  crossed  by  a  pack-horse  or  not.  He 
must  decide  upon  the  best  way  to  enter  and 
the  easiest  way  out.  He  must  know  by  the 
color  of  a  mud-hole  whether  it  is  merely  belly- 
deep  or  bottomless.  He  must  be  able  to  tell 
quicksand  from  ordinary  "  wash,"  and  he  must 
be  able  to  know  when  it  is  best  to  keep  the 
center  of  a  pool  and  when  to  skirt  it.  He 
must  have  some  veterinarian  skill  also,  and 
be  able  to  keep  his  horses  in  condition  and 
to  treat  them  promptly  in  case  of  accident  or 
poisoning. 

The  trail  has  many  annoyances.  Perhaps 
the  pack-horses  follow  badly,  or  they  "  buck  " 
their  packs  off,  or  rub  against  trees.  Per- 
haps one  is  slow,  and  delays  the  whole  train 
by  loitering.  Their  backs  are  likely  to  be- 
come sore  and  to  require  great  care.  The 
work  of  packing  and  unpacking  fills  so  much 
of  the  day  in  case  of  a  train  of  six  or  eight 
horses  that  one  comes  to  think  he  has  spent 
the  whole  day  "dragging  up  cinches."  If 
the  trailer  is  '  making  time,"  he  must  rise  at 
dawn,  cook  his  breakfast  while  his  partner 
"  rustles  the  horses  " — which  is  not  a  desir- 
able task  on  a  wet  morning ;  for  it  means 
wading  in  rain-soaked  grass,  and  dragging  . 
the  reluctant  broncos  back  to  the  trail 
when  they  are  inclined  to  go  on  all  sides  of 
every  quaking  asp  in  the  open.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  roll  out  in  a  cold,  misty  dawn, 
all  your  clothing  damp,  your  boots  sloppy 
and  sticky,  and  your  joints  stiff  and  sore. 
The  water  in  the  bucket  is  frozen  over,  per- 
haps, and  must  be  broken  in  order  to  wash. 
The  horses  are  somewhere  in  the  drenching 
brush.  The  fuel  is  soggy,  and  the  wind  is 
raw.  At  such  times  the  trail  seems  a  deso- 
late place.  But  the  horses  are  soon  rustled, 
the  coffee  comes  to  a  boil,  the  sun  breaks 
out,  and  you  swing  into  the  saddle,  forget- 
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ting  the  rain  in  the  glorious  freshness  of  the  ling  cut  and  thrown  across  a  trail  locks  it : 

day.  *']^n't  go  any  fnrtiier.''  A  new  blase  Biip> 

Danger  is  con-stant  in  life,  and  there  are  plements,  and  seems  to  say,  "But  this  way 

dangers  on  the  trail,  but  they  are  not  much  is  open."    A  stick  set  upright  in  the  mud 

greater  than  in  a  village.   Certainly,  not  so  means,  "  Keep  out— no  bottom."   A  blaze 

gnat  as  in  a  city.   And  ita  beantiw,  its  onafanenlogmeans,  "Groaa  here."  A  tree 


Slaaanres  are  many.  You  have  good 
orses  and  a  trusted  companion, 
with  a  suitable  outfit ;  you  hit  the 
trail  on  a  fine  day  in  May;  thegrass 

is  green,  the  aspen  leaves  are  rust- 
ling, cranes  are  bugling,  geese  are 
honking,  loons  are  cawng ;  before 
you  are  unknown  mountain  peak- 
and  rivers  and  forests  and  plaini^  ; 
you  are  young  and  strong,  and  youi 
heart  beats  quick  at  the  thought  of 
again  swinging  clear  of  all  that  po'  - 
tains  to  the  road.  Kobins,  thrushe  . 
butterflies,  bomble-beea,  hnmming- 
birds,  grouse,  larks  make  the  land 
seem  gentle,  while  a  bear  track  in 
the  du.st  suggests  wildness.  At 
such  times  the  trail  is  the  finest 
highway  in  the  world. 

Actual  dangers  of  the  trail  in  the 
phuna  covntiy  He  in  the  lack  of 
water,  and  in  the  bite  of  the  rattle 
snake,  the  sting  of  the  centipede 
or  of  the  tarantula.    In  the 
monntain  ooontry  the  streams 
offer  most  danger.    They  are  al- 
ways swifter  than  they  look  and 
deeper,  and  sometimes  an  experi- 
oioed  man  on  a  strong  horse  is 
swept  away  and  dro\vne<i.  I?ut 
for  the  most  part,  in  these  days, 
the  trail  is  as  qniet  as  a  oonntry 
church  on  Monday. 

After  being  on  the  trail  a  day 


In  Ik*  notuifalM  ewmtrfi  ikettrmm* 
uftr  mott  ilatistfr." 


011^  and  bent  on  a  river  bank  at  a 
f  oi  d  says,  Go  in  here."  A  blazed 
tw\n  on  the  q»po8ite  bank,  ''Come 
out  here."  fiyoseof  these  signs  and 
.similar  ones  the  man  on  the  trail 
prohts  by  the  experiences  of  those 
who  have  gone  before,  and  aids 
tho.se  who  are  to  follow.  There  is 
ahvays  some  news  on  the  trail  to 
liiu  who  can  see  it.  It  is  a  duty 
to  enlighten  those  behind. 

The  trail  is  the  sign  of  things 
vanishing;  the  evidence  of  nature 
untoaehedandvnsabdned.  It  stands 
for  a  world  of  free  men  and  wild 
animals.    It  h;us  no  towns  :  seldom 
even  to-day  does  it  permit  poat- 
officee  or  newspapers.    It  beg^ 
V  h<>re  the  thoroughfare  leaves  off ; 
1 1  eftds  in  the  clouds  of  the  mountain 
peaks,  where  tiie  nnacared  ptarmican 
sits  beneath  the  fan-like  brawmes 
of  the  wind-warped  pines.  It 
is  never  populous,  and  it  is 
silent    Respect  ita  silence, 
and  it  will  lead  you  where 
flowers  bloom  at  the  edge 
of  snow,  where  a  hundred 
streams  leaping  a  semi-<'ircu- 
lar  cliff  of  granite  hum  like 
a  hive  of  bees.   It  w^ill  take 
you  near  the  monntain  aheep 
and   the  .''pectral  antelope. 
The  young  eagle  will  greet 


or  two,  the  trailer  ceases  to  regard  time,  dis-  you,  and  the  marmot  signal  your  approach, 
tance,  or  the  things  of  civilized  land.  Home  The  trail  hci.s  taught  me  much.  I  know 
i-!  where  gra.ss  and  water  are  abundant,  now  the  varied  voices  of  the  coyote — the 
Time  is  marked  by  three  events  :  sunrise,  wizard  of  the  mesas.  I  know  the  solemn  call 
meridian,  and  sonset— all  else  is  needless  di-  of  herons  and  the  mocking  cry  of  the  loon, 
vision.  Newspapers,  bridges,  lace  curtains,  I  remember  a  hundred  lovely  lakes,  and  re- 
and  stoves  are  forgotten,  or  rt-mfmbered  with  call  the  fragrant  lireaths  of  pine  and  fir  and 
a  smile.  Fire  on  the  plains  or  in  the  forest  cedar  and  poplar  trees.  The  trail  has  strung 
is  likely  daring  certain  dry  months.  Fdling  upon  it,  as  upon  a  thread  of  silk,  opalescoit 
trees,  on  certain  slopes  where  the  forest  is  dawns  and  .saffron  sunsets.  It  ha.s  given  me 
old  and  dying,  are  a  source  of  danger.  Hut  blessed  release  from  care  and  worry  and  the 
the  trailer  has  no  thonght  of  danger,  and  troubled  thinking  of  onr  modem  day.  It 
pays  little  heed  to  discomforts.  has  l)een  a  return  to  the  primitive  and  the 
The  trail  has  its  signs.  A  twig  de.signe<lly  peaceful.  Whenever  the  pressure  of  our 
cut  and  bent  is  like  a  finger  pointing,  "  (Jo  complex  city  life  thins  my  blood  and  be- 
there."  A  '*  blaze ''—that  is,  a  cut  on  a  tree  nnmbs  my  brain,  I  seek  relief  in  the  tnu]; 
showing  the  inner  bark  is  like  a  beckoning  and  when  I  hear  the  coyote  wailing  to 
hand.  It  says,  "Come  this  way."  A  new  the  yellow  dawn,  my  cares  fall  from  me — 
blaze  renders  an  old  one  ralaetolM.   A  sap-  I  am  happy. 
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By  Caitain  Jasper  Kwino  Bkady,  Jk.,  U.S.A. 


A  (SNEBAL  8TSIEE.— A  LOCOHOTIVB  ENGINEER  FOR  A  DAT.— AN  EXACTING  SUBOROINATS. 

—THE  BIG  BIVER  WRECK. 

URING  the  ensuing  spring,  fact,  I  could  feel  that  my  right  hand  was 
one  of  those  spasmodic  mashed  to  pulp.  But  it  wasn't.  I  had 
waves  of  strilLee  passed  made  the  coupling  without  a  scratch  to  my- 
over  the  country.  The  em-  self,  and  it  wa.sn't  long:  before  I  became 
pioyees  on  ^me  of  the  bolder,  and  jumped  on  and  off  brake-beams- 
northern  roads  went  out,  and  foot>boiards  like  any  other  hinatie.  That 
and  then  gradually  it  came  all  four  of  us  were  not  lolled  is  a  miracle, 
down  ourway,  acd  the  first  P>y  dint  of  hard  work  we  siiccpc'ded  in  get- 
thing  we  knew  we  were  in  ting  a  train  made  up  for  Chaminade,  and  all 
it  hard.  The  conductors  we  needed  now  was  an  engine  and  crew.  There 
and  brakemen  went  first,  was  a  very  interested  crowd  of  men  standing 
and  a  few  days  later  they  were  followed  by  around,  and  many  a  merry  ha-ha  we  received 
the  engineers  and  firemen.  That  completed  for  our  crude  efforts.  Engine  341  waa 
the  business,  and  we  were  tied  up  tighter  hitched  on,  and  we  were  all  ready  to  start, 
than  a  brick.  Our  men  were  not  in  fall  e^-  Boms  was  going  to  be  the  conductor,  Bea- 
[•athy  with  the  strike,  but  their  obligation  to  nett  was  to  be  the  hind  man,  while  I  was  to 
the  union  was  too  .strong  for  them  to  resist,  ride  ahead.  Hut  where  were  the  engineer 
Just  at  this  time,  we  had  a  yard  full  of  and  fireman  ?  Mr.  Hebron  had  counted  on 
freight,  some  of  it  perishable,  and  it  was  a  non-union  engineer  to  pull  the  train,  and  a 
imperative  that  it  should  he  moved  veiy  wiper  to  do  the  firing,  but  just  as  we 
^)on.  The  roundhouse  men  and  a  few  hos-  pected  them  to  appear,  we  found  that  some 
ilers  were  .still  working,  so  it  was  an  easy  of  the  strikers  had  talked  them  over.  To 
thing  to  get  a  yard  engine  out.  Bennett,  make  matters  wcHme,  tiie  nmndhouse  mm 
myself.  Bums,  the  second- trick  man,  and  and  hostlers  caught  tiie  fever,  and  out  they 
the  (liWsion  superintendent,  Mr.  Hebron,  went. 

Went  down  into  the  yard  to  do  the  switch-      Now  it  occurred  to  me  that  1  could  run 

ing.  There  were  twenty-three  cars  of  Call-  that  engine.    When  I  was  young  in  the  rail- 

fornia  fruit  and  Texas  livestock  waiting  a  road  bl^ess,  I  had  spent  much  of  my  spare 

tftb  imt,  and  the  drovers  were  getting  im-  time  on  switch  enprines,  and  once  in  a  while 

patient,  because  tht*y  wanted  to  get  up  to  I  had  taken  a  run  out  on  the  road  with  some 

i'hicago  to  take  advantage  of  a  **  bulge  "  in  engineer  who  was  friendly  to  me.  One 

the  nnriiet.  man,  old  Tom  Robinson,  who  pulled  a  fast 

I  soon  found  that  standing  up  in  an  office  freight,  had  been  particularly  kind  to  me, 

'.'itching  the  switchmen  do  the  yard  work,  and  on  one  occasion  1  had  taken  a  few  days' 

and  going  down  to  do  it  yourself,  were  two  lay-off  and  gone  out  and  back  one  run  with 

different  propositions.    When  I  first  went  him.   Being  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind, 

li^tween  two  cars  to  make  a  coupling,  I  I  asked  him  a  great  many  questions  about 

fiiou;jht  my  time  had  rome.    I  fixed  the  link  gnuges,  valves,  oil-cuy)s.  eccentrics,  injec- 

luxi  pin  in  one  car,  and  then  ran  down  to  the  tors,  etc.,  and  whenever  he  would  get  down 

liext,  and  fixed  the  pm  there.    The  engme  under  the  engine,  I  always  jtaid  the  closest 

was  backing  slowly,  but  when  I  turned  attention.    I  used  to  ride  on  the  right-hand 

iirounrl,  it  looked  as  if  it  had  the  spee<l  of  side  of  the  cab  with  him,  and  orca.sionally  he 

an  ov»'rland  **  flyer."    1  watched  carefully,  would  allow  me  to  feel  the  throttle  for  a  few 

Uised  and  guided  the  link  in  the  opposite  minutes.    Thus,  when  1  was  a  little  older,  I 

^flw-head,  and  tiien  dropped  the  pin.  Those  could  run  an  engine  quite  well.    I  knew  the 

tio  cars  came  together  like  the  crack  of  oil-cups,  could  work   the  injector,  knew 

fcom,  and  I  shut  my  eye.s  and  jumped  back,  enough  to  open  and  close  the  cylinder  cocks, 

iQaginiog  1  had  been  crushed  to  death  —  in  and  had  a  pretty  fair  general  idea  of  the 
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machine.  So  now  I  went  up  to  the  division  to  the  office  for  your  orders.  You  won't 
superintendent  and  said:  "Mr.  Hebron,  I  need  many,  because  everything  is  tied  up 
will  run  this  train  to  Chaminade  if  you  will  between  here  and  Johnsonville,  and  you  ^^•ill 
get  a  man  to  keep  her  hot."  have  a  clear  track.    Now  fly." 

**You,"  said  Hebron,  "  you  are  a  de-  Strangely  enough,  after  he  had  consented 
spatcher ;  what  do  you  know'  about  a  loco-  I  was  not  half  so  eager  to  undertake  it ;  bat 
motive  ?"  I  had  said  I  would,  and  now  I  must  stick  to 

1  told  him  I  might  not  know  much,  but  if  it.  I  went  up  to  the  office,  and  Bennett 
he  would  say  the  word,  I  would  get  those  gave  me  the  orders.  PiUt  as  he  did  so,  he 
twenty-three  cars  into  Chaminade.  He  said:  "Bates,  that's  a  foolhardy  thing  for 
looked  at  me  for  a  minute,  asked  me  a  few  you  to  do,  and  I  guess  the  old  man  must 
questions  about  what  I  knew  of  an  engine,  be  crazy  to  allow  you  to  do  it;  but  I'll  see 
and  then  said:  "  I'll  risk  it.  (let  on  that  you  through  with  it.  Now,  don't  you  for- 
engine,  my  boy ;  take  this  one  wiper  left  for  get  that  you  have  twenty-three  cars  behind 
a  fireman,  and  pull  out.    Hut  first  go  over  you,  and  that  I  am  on  the  hind  end  and 

have  a  wife  and  family 
to  support." 

We  went  out,  and  Ben- 
nett told  the  cattle  men 
to  get  aboard,  as  we 
were   about    to  start. 
All  this  had  l>een  done 
unbeknown   to   any  of 
the  strikers;  but  when 
they   saw    me  coming 
down  the  yard  with  a 
piece  of  yellow  tissue 
pajHjr  in  my  hand,  they 
knew  it  was  an  order, 
and  they  began  to  smell 
a  mouse.     But  where 
was  the  engineer  ? 
I  went  down,  and  climbed  up  on  old 
11.  and  removing  my  coat,  put  on  a 
juniper  I  had  brought  from  the  office. 
Engine  'Ml.  i\a  I  have  said,  was  run  by 
Horace  Daniels,  one  of  the  beat  men  that 
ever  pulled  a  throttle,  and  his  pride  in 
her  was  like  that  of  a  mother  in  a  child. 
She  was  a  big  ten-wheeled  Baldwin,  and 
I  h;ive  heard  Daniels  talk  to  her  as  if  she 
was  a  human  being.    He  was  standing  in 
the  crowd,  and  when  he  saw  me  put  on 
the  jumper,  he  came  over  and  said: 
"  See  here,  who  is  going  to  pull  this 
train  ?" 

Mr.  Hebron,  who  was  standing  by  the 
step,  replied:  **  Bates  is." 

Daniels  grew  red  with  rage,  and  said: 
"  Bates  can't  run  an  engine;  he's  nothing 
but  an  old  brass-pounder,  and,  judging  from 
some  of  the  meets  he  Has  made  for  me.  he 
must  be  a  very  poor  one  at  that.  This  here 
oil!  girl  (lon't  know  no  one  but  me  nohow; 
don't  let  her  disgrace  herself  by  going  out 
with  that  sandy-haired  chump  at  the  throtr 

tie." 

Mr.  Hebron  smiled,  and  said,  "Well, 
'stehrrt.wKo  <«  goinu  lopuii  ts,M  imtn  t  •  •     then,  you  pull  her  out,  Daniels. ' ' 
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Daniels  shook  his  head,  and  replied : ' '  You 
know  I  can't  do  th;i^  Mr.  Hebron.  It's 
true,  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  this  strike, 
but  ihu  boys  are  out,  and  1  got  to  stand  by 
tten.  Bat  when  this  strike  is  over,  I  want 
old  341  back.  Why.  Mr.  Hebron,  I'd  rather 
see  a  scab  run  her  than  that  lightning- 
jerker." 

Bot  Mr.  Hebron  was  finn,  and  Daniels 

valked  slowly  away.  this  time  we  had  a 
good  head  of  steam  on,  and  Bennett  p^ave 
me  the  signal  to  pull  out.  1  shoved  the 
reverse  lever  from  the  center  clear  over 
forwanl,  and  grasping  the  throttle,  gave  it 
spoil. 

Longfellow  says,  in  "  The  Building  of  the 
Ship":  "She  starts,  she  moves,  she  seems 
to  feel  the  thrill  of  Ufe  along  her  keel."  I 
can  fancy  exactly  how  that  ship  felt,  be- 
cause jiLst  a.s  the  first  his.s  of  steam  jjreeted 
my  ears  and  1  felt  that  engine  move,  1  had 
a  peculiar  thrill  ran  along  my  keel,  and  my 
heart  was  in  mv  mouth.  She  did  not  start 
quite  fast  enough  for  me,  so  I  ^ave  the 
throttle  another  jerk,  and  whew !  how  those 
drivers  did  fly  around!  I  shut  her  off 
(jsickly,  gave  her  a  little  sand,  and  this 
time  she  took  the  rail  beautifally,  walking 
away  like  a  thoroughbred. 

There  is  a  little  divide  ju^t  outside  of  the 
El  Monte  yard,  and  then  for  a  stretch  of 
about  five  miles  it  is  down  prade.  Aftfr 
this  the  road  winds  around  the  river  bankti, 
with  level  tracks  to  Johnsonville,  where  the 
donbto  track  commences .  .\  1 1 1  had  to  do  was 
to  get  the  train  to  the  double  track,  and 
from  there  a  belt-line  engine  was  to  take  it 
m.  Thus  my  run  was  only  thirty-five  miles. 

Our  start  was  very  auspicions,  and  when 
we  were  going  along  pretty  well,  I  pulled 
tk»  reverse  hack  to  within  one  point  of  the 
center,  and  opened  her  up  a  little  more.  I 
wtBh  I  was  able  to  describe  my  sensations 
as  the  engine  swayed  to  and  fro  in  her 
%ht.  The  fireman  was  a  rather  intellip^ent 
chap,  and  he  had  no  trouble  keeping  her  hot, 
and  tweniy-three  cars  wasn't  much  of  a 
train  for  341.  We  went  up  the  grade  a-f!y- 
ing.  When  we  pot  over  the  divide,  I  let 
ber  get  a  good  start  before  1  shut  her  off  for 
the  down-grade.  And  how  she  did  go!  I 
thought  at  times  she  would  jump  the  track, 
but  she  held  on  all  right.  At  the  foot  of 
Uus  grade  is  a  very  abrupt  curve,  and  when 
»e  struck  this,  it  seemed  as  if  she  jumped 
t«n  feet  in  the  air.  My  hat  was  gone,  my 
hair  was  flying  in  the  wind,  and  I  was  .scared 
tf>  fleath,  but  it  was  wildly  exciting.  My 
lireoian  came  over  and  yelled  in  my  ear  that 


I  had  better  call  for  brakes  or  there  would 
be  a  sm;ush-iip.  Brakes!  Not  on  your  life. 
I  didn't  want  any  brakes,  becau.se  if  she 
ever  stopped  1  wasn't  sure  1  would  ever 
get  her  started  i^n.  We  made  the  ran 
of  thirty-five  miles  in  about  an  hour,  and 
when  we  reached  .lohnsonville,  1  received  a 
message  from  Mr.  Hebron  congratulating 
me.  Bnt  Bennett — ^well,  the  rating  he  gave 
me  was  worth  going  miles  to  hear.  He  said 
that  never  in  his  life  had  he  taken  such  a 
ride,  nor  would  he  ever  volunteer  again  to 
ride  behind  such  a  crazy  engineer.  Bat  I 
didn't  care;  I  had  pulled  the  train  as  I  said 
I  would,  and  the  engine  was  in  good  shape, 
barring  a  hot  driving-box.  I  may  add,  how- 
ever, that  I  don't  care  to  make  any  such 
trip  again. 

We  went  back  on  a  mail  train  that  night, 
run  by  a  non-union  engineer,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  the  strike  was  declared  olf,  the  men 
returned  to  work,  and  peace  once  more 
reigned  supreme.  Daniels  got  back  his 
*'  old  girl "  in  as  good  shape  as  ever,  and 
once,  while  he  was  waiting  for  orders,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  hoped  that  old  841 
would  get  on  a  rampage  that  day  I  took  her 
out  and  '*  kick  the  stuffin'  out  of  that  train 
and  every  one  on  it."  Poor  old  Daniels,  he 
stuck  to  his  "  old  girl "  to  the  last,  hut  one 
day  he  struck  a  wa.shout,  and  as  a  result  he 
received  a  riglit-of-track  order  on  the  road 
to  a  far,  far  country. 

CHIKF  L>I,.^PATCHKK  — AN  INSrECTION  TOUK. 

I  had  alway.s  .supposed  that  the  higher 
you  ascended  in  any  business,  the  easier 
would  be  your  position  and  the  happier  your 
lot.  What  a  fallaey,  especially  in  the  rail- 
road service,  where  your  re.sjjonsibilities, 
work,  care,  and  worries  increase  in  direct 
proportion  as  you  rise!  The  operator's  re- 
sponsibility is  limited  to  the  correct  recep- 
tion, transmission,  delivery,  and  repetition 
of  his  orders  and  messages;  the  despatcher's 
to  the  correct  conception  of  the  orders  and 
their  transmission  at  the  right  time  to  the 
proper  train;  but  tlie  chief  despatcher'.s  re- 
sponsibilities combine  not  only  these,  but 
many  more.  A  despatcher*s  work  is  cut  ont 
for  him,  jurt  as  a  tailor  would  cut  his  cloth, 
and  when  his  eight-hour  trick  is  done,  his 
work  for  the  day  is  finished  and  hi.s  time  is 
his  o\m  Not  so  the  chief.  His  work  is 
never  done;  he  works  early  and  late,  and 
even  at  niglit  he  is  liabb-  to  be  called  to  go 
out  on  a  w  recking  train  or  to  perform  .some 
special  duty.     Almost  everybody  on  the 
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division  is  under  his  jurisdiction,  except  the 
division  superintendent. 

After  I  had  been  a  telef^^aph  operator  for 
about  ten  years,  1  awoke  one  tine  morning  to 
find  myself  offered  the  position  of  chief  de- 
spatcher  of  the  central  division  of  the  C.  N. 

(}.  Railway,  with  headquarters  at  Sel))y- 
vilie.  The  district  of  whicli  1  wa.s  tu  take 
change  was  about  three  hundred  miles  long, 
and  consisted  of  three  freight  divisions  of 
one  hundred  miles  each.  That  meant  much 
work,  but  who  wouldn't  wdoome  a  proiDO> 
tion?  I  gratelnlfy  aeeepted,  and  was  duly 
installer!  in  my  new  position.  As  I  had  been 
on  the  road  only  about  three  months  when 
this  happened,  and  as  I  did  not  know  all 
the  operators  on  the  division,  one  of  my  first 
acts  was  to  take  a  trip  over  the  road  to 
meet  them.  I  rode  on  freight  trains  or  any- 
thing tliat  happened  to  come  along,  and 
dropped  olF  as  I  wanted  to,  in  order  that  I 
might  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  men  and  the  road. 

One  of  the  time-card  rules  was  that  no 
person  was  to  bo  allowed  to  enter  any  of  the 


telep^raph  offices  except  those  on  duty  there; 
even  the  train  men  were  supposed  to  receive 
their  orders  and  transact  their  business  at 
the  window  or  eounter.  Generally,  however, 
the  rule  was  not  enforced  very  rigidly.  I 
dropped  olf  of  No.  6,  one  night  at  11.30,  at 
BalcersvOle.  A  night  office  was  kept  here 
because  it  was  a  good  order  point  and  had  a 
water-tank.  I  had  never  met  the  night  man, 
and  knew  nothing  of  him,  except  that  he 
was  a  fiery-tempered  Irishman  named  1  larr)- 
and  an  excellent  operator,  Despatchers  had 
on  more  than  one  occasion  complained  of  his 
impudence,  bat  his  ability  was  so  marked 
and  he  was  so  prompt  that  he  was  allowed 
to  remain.  As  No.  G  pulled  out  he  went  into 
the  oflice,  closed  the  door,  and  then  shut  the 
ticket- window.  He  had  apparently  not  seen 
me,  or  if  he  had  he  paid  no  attention  to  me» 
80  I  went  into  the  waiting-room  and  rapped 
on  the  window.  He  shoved  it  up,  and 
gmiBy  said:  "  Well,  what's  wanted?  " 

I  answered,  ])retty  sharply,  that  I  desired 
to  come  into  his  office. 

"  Well,  then,  you  can  take  it  out  in  want- 
ing, because  you  don't  get  in  here!  " 

I  started  to  reason  with  him,  when  he 
dammed  the  window  in  my  face.  That  made 
me  mad,  and  I  told  him  'it  he  didn't  let  me 
in  verv'  quick,  I'd  smash  the  window  and 
come  in  anyhow. 

"Smash  the  window,  will  you?  Yon 
just  try  it,  and  I'll  smash  your  head  with 
this  poker.  Get  out  of  that  waiting-room ! " 

It  now  occurred  to  me  that  he  did  not 
know  me ;  so  I  said  :  "  Hold  on  there,  youu^ 
man;  I  am  Mr.  I^ates,  chief  despatcher  of 
this  division,  and  I  am  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion.   Now  open  up." 

"Bates,  thunder!  I'ates  never  would 
come  sn»'akin<;  out  over  the  road  in  this 
niamier.  You  pack  up  and  get;  it  will 
take  more  than  your  word  to  irake  me  be* 
lieve  you  are  I^ates." 

I  saw  that  remonstrance  with  him  was 
Qseless,  and,  besides,  I  had  an  idea  he  might 
carry  out  his  threat  to  strike  me  with  the 
poker,  so  I  went  over  to  a  mean  little  hotel 
and  stayed  all  night,  vowing  to  have  ven- 
geance on  him  in  the  morning.  When  day- 
light  came,  I  went  back  to  the  station,  and 
Dayton,  the  day  man,  knew  me  at  once, 
having  worked  with  me  on  the  K.  11.  A  0. 
Barry  had  told  hnn  <>f  the  tronblo,  and  hft 
wiis  having  a  great  lau^'h  at  my  expense. 
Barry  came  around  in  a  little  while,  but  he 
dtAi't  seem  the  least  distorbed  when  he 
found  out  who  I  r-  ally  was.  He  said  thi-re 
was  a  time-card  rule  that  forbade  him 
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allowing  any  unauthorized  person  in  his  of-  and  pull  out,  and  just  as  he  started,  he 

fice :  he  thought  1  was  some  semi-respectable-  turned  and  waved  his  hand,  as  if  in  token  of 

looking"  hobo,"  who  wanted  a  place  to  stay  farewell. 

all  night;  how  was  he  to  know?    This  was  Truxton,  five  miles  from  the  river,  was  not 

good  reasoning,  and  I  saw  he  was  right,  a  stop  for  the  mail ;  but  I  had  them  flagged 

Men  on  railroads  who  so  implicitly  obey  there,  to  give  them  another  special  warning 

orders  are  too  valuable  to  lose;  and  before  about  approaching  Big  River  \\ith  caution. 

I  left  the  road  he  was  in  my  office,  work-  Just  then  the  track-walker  came  into  Trux- 


ing  the 
trick. 


second 


BU;  RIVER 
WKKCK. 

One  Friday 
evening,  after 
four  or  five  days 
of  steady  rain,  I 
received  a  mes- 
sage from  the 
section  foreman 
at  Truxton,  say- 
ing that  Big 
River  was  begin- 
ning to  come  up 
and  that  con- 
stant rains  were 
making  the 
track  pretty 
soft.  I  sent  him 
an  order  to  put 
oat  a  track- 
walker immedi- 
ately and  to 
make  a  '  *  slow 
order"  for  five 
miles  this  side 
of  Hig  River ; 
the  track  on  the 
other,  or  south, 
side  was  all 
right. 

Oar  fast  mail 
came  in  just  then,  and  after  the  engines 
were  changed,  the  engineer  and  conductor 
came  in  for  their  orders.    1  told  them  about 


ton,  and  reported 
that  he  had  come 
from  the  river  on  a 
velocipede,  and  that 
while  the  track  was 
a  little  soft,  the 
bridge  appeared  to 
be  all  right.  Pres- 
ently I  heard,  "OS, 
OS,  XN,  No.  21,  a 
7.45,  d  7.51,"  and 
I  knew  the  train  had 
gone  on. 

The  next  station 
south  was  Burton, 
three  miles  beyond 
the  bridge,  and  I 
thought  I  would 
wait  until  I  had  the 
OS  from  there  be- 
fore going  home 
for  the  night. 
Thirty  minutes 
passed,  and  no 
sign  of  her. 
This  did  not 
worry  me  very 
much,  because 
Roberts  would 
be  extremely 
careful  and  run 
slow.  In  a  min- 
ute  Truxton 
opened  up,  and 
said,  "  liaining  like  blazes  just  now."  I 
asked  him  where  the  track-walker  was,  and 
he  said  he  had  gone  out  towards  the  bridge 


JTp.  Bate*,  for  G<»P»  mik.%  If  I  me  tpntk  to  you  n  mlautr.' ' 


the  soft  track,  and  in  fun  I  remarked  to  Ben  just  after  the  mail  left, 
lioberts,  the  engineer,  that  he  had  better      Fifty  minutes  passed,  and  all  of  a  sudden 


look  out  or  he  would  be  taking  a  bath  in  Big 
River  that  night.  He  facetiously  replied : 
"Well,  I  don't  much  mind,  because  I  am 
generally  so  dirty  when  I  get  that  far  out, 
that  a  bath  would  do  me  good." 


every  instrument  in  the  office  ceased  click- 
ing.   As  soon  as  a  wire  opens,  the  operators 
are  instructed  to  try  their  ground  wires, 
and  in  that  way  the  break  is  soon  located, 
lientonville,  Bakersville,  Muncy,  Ashton,  all 
They  received  their  orders,  and  as  Roberts  in  quick  succession  tried  their  grounds,  and 
^ent  out  of  the  door,  he  laughingly  said  :  "  I  reported :  "  .All  wires  open  south."  Bres- 
Bates,  you  had  l)etter  send  the  wrecker  ently  the  despatcher's  wire  closed  again, 
out  after  us  to  fish  us  out  of  Big  River  to-  and  "  1)S,  DS,  XN."     There!  that  was 
"'Kht."  Truxton  calling  us.  I  answered,  and  he  said : 

1  steppe<l  over  to  the  window,  saw  him  "  Wires  all  open  south.  Heavy  rain  now 
climb  on  engine  282,  a  beautiful  Mcl^ueen,  falling;  violent  wind  storm  has  just  passed 
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over  hb;  lots  of  lightning;  looks  like  the 

storm  would  laat  all  night." 

I  told  him  to  {jft  the  ^^ection  foreman,  and 
give  him  an  order  to  take  his  gang  and  car 
and  go  to  the  bridge  and  back  at  once  and 
make  a  full  report. 

But  where  was  No.  21  all  this  time? 
Stuck  in  the  mud.  I  hoped;  but  all  the  same 
I  had  many  nu-sgivings.  Mr.  Antwerp,  the 
division  superintendent,  came  in  just  then, 
and  I  reported  all  the  farts  to  hini.  He  was 
much  \v(»rried,  but  said  he  hoped  it  would 
turn  out  all  right.  Getting  nothing  from 
Barton  on  the  sonth,  I  had  told  Tmxton  to 
keep  on  his  ground  until  the  section  gang 
or  the  trark-walkor  rame  in  with  a  report. 
Twenty  minutes  later  he  began  to  call  "  DS  " 
with  all  his  might.  I  answered,  and  this  is 
what  the  despateher's  operator  copied : 

Trdxtoii,  5,'21  

II.  N.  B. 

OS. 

No.  21  went  tlm)ugh  Big  River  liriil^r,.  t,,-ni^lit  ; 
track  wa«  «<>ft  all  the  way  over  from  Tnixton  ;  engine, 
mail.  bai;((aK^.  i*"^  •^"^  coarh  on  bridge  when  it  gavo 
way;  thr.-f'  l'ulltitan,>  stayt-ii  nn  the  Ir^ick.  Think  we 
were  hit  by  cloudburet.  liubertH.  engineer,  and  Samp- 
son, condoetor,  both  mining.  Need  doeton. 

O'Haba,  frdbeMM. 

I  sent  a  caller  to  get  the  wrecking  crew  out, 
and  another  for  doctors.  I  then  instructed 
Burke  to  prepare  orders  for  tlu>  wrecker, 
giving  it  a  clean  sweep  and  ])ulling  every- 
thing off ;  told  Truxton  to  keep  his  ground 
on  and  stay  close;  and  pnlling  on  my  rain- 
coat, I  bouTideil  down  the  steps  to  the  round- 
house to  hurry  up  an  engine.  Engine  Vl'l, 
with  I'M  Stokes  at  the  throttle,  was  just 
hacking  down  as  I  came  out,  so  I  went  hack, 
signed  the  orders,  and  as  so*  ii  i  1  -  doctors 
arrived,  Mr.  Antwerp  told  me  to  pull  out 
and  take  charge. 

Forty  miles  in  forty  mimitos,  with  one 
slow  down,  was  our  time.  The  old  derrick 
and  wreck  outfit  swayed  to  and  fru  like  reeds 
in  the  wind,  but  fortunately  they  held  the 
track.  When  we  reached  'Rnaxton,  we  found 
the  track-iralker  there,  and  after  hearing  his 
story  in  brief,  we  ])nlh  d  out  again.  Our  ride 
from  there  over  to  the  wreck  was  frightful. 
It  was  still  raining  a  torrent,  the  wind  was 
coming  up  again,  lightning  flashed,  thunder 
roared,  and  the  track  was  so  soft  in  pome 
plan  s  that  it  seemed  as  if  we  should  topple 
over ;  but  we  iinally  reached  there — and  then 
what  a  scene  to  behold  ! 

The  bridge,  a  long  wooden  trestle.  Was 
completely  gone,  nothing  being  left  but 
twisted  iron  and  a  few  broken  stringers 


hanging  in  the  air.  Foot  mail  clerks,  the  ex- 
press messenger,  and  the  baggageman  were 

drowned  like  rats  in  a  traj).  Poor  Ren  Hoh- 
erts,  the  engineer,  had  hung  to  his  post  like 
a  hero,  and  was  kwt.  Sampson,  the  con- 
ductor, was  miaaiag,  and  in  the  forward 
coach,  which  was  not  entirely  submertr^d. 
having  fallen  on  one  end  of  the  baggage- 
car,  were  many  passenger^  a  number  of 
whom  were  killed,  and  the  rest  all  more  or 
less  wounded. 

The  river  w  as  not  very  wide,  and  I  had  the 
headlight  of  our  engine  taken  ott'  und  placed 
on  the  bank ;  and  presently  a  wrecker  came 
up  from  the  south,  and  her  headlight  \x*ns 
similarly  placed,  casting  a  ghastly,  weird, 
white  light  over  the  scene.  I  cut  in  a  wreck- 
ing office,  Truxton  took  off  his  ground  wire, 
I  put  on  mine,  and  Mr.  Antwerp  was  soon  in 
possession  of  the  facts.  A  little  later,  a? 
I  was  standing  up  to  my  knees  in  mud,  1 
heard  a  weak  voice  say :  "  Mr.  Bates,  for 
'lod's  sake,  let  me  speak  to  you  a  minute." 

I  turned,  and  beheld  the  most  woebegone 
specimen  of  humanity  I  had  ever  seen  in  mj 
life.    **  Well,  who  are  you?"  I  asked. 

"  I'm  Carter,  the  fireman  of  No.  21. 
When  I  felt  the  bridge  going,  I  jumped.  1 
was  half  stunned,  but  managed  to  keep 
afloat,  being  carried  rapidly  down  stream. 
I  struck  the  bank  about  a  mile  and  half  be- 
low here,  and  Fve  had  one  almighty  big 
struggle  getting  back.  For  the  love  of 
heaven,  give  me  a  drink;  I'm  half  deatl;" 
and  with  that  he  fell  over  senseless. 

I  called  one  of  the  doctors,  had  him  taken 
to  the  caboose  of  the  wrecker,  and  when  1 
had  time,  1  went  in  and  heard  his  stoiy. 
The  poor  fellow  was  badly  hurt,  havnig 
one  imkle  broken,  besides  being  l)ruised  up 
generally.  He  said  that  when  2\  left  Trux- 
ton, Roberts  proceeded  at  a  snail-like  pace, 
keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  a  wash.  He 
slowed  up  almost  to  a  stand-still  before 
going  on  tlie  bridge,  but  everything  appear- 
ing all  sound,  he  started  again,  remarking: 
"  Here's  where  I  get  the  bath  that  Bates 
spoke  about." 

The  engine  was  half  way  over  when  there 
came  a  deafening  roar;  the  train  (juivered, 
and-  then  Carter  jumped.  That  was  all  he 
knew.  It  was  enough,  and  we  sent  him  back 
with  the  rest  of  the  wounded  the  next  morn- 
ing. He  is  pulling  a  passenger  train  there  to- 
day. The  engine  was  never  recovered;  she 
disappeared  in  the  quicksands,  and  Ben  Rob- 
erts stayed  with  her  to  the  last.  He  had  more 
than  his  bath  in  Pip  River;  it  turned  out  to 
be  his  grave,  and  his  engine  was  his  shroud. 
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III.  • 


THE  IMPKElSSJLOMiSTS. 


HEY  had  dropped  into  the 

Chaplain's  study  for  a  Sat- 
urday night  smoke  —  all 
four  house-masters  —  and 
the  three  briars  and  the 


"All  I  say  18  that  you  turned  them 
out.   That  same  evening  yonr  study  was 

WTecked." 

"  By  llabbits-Eggs     most  beastly  drunk 
—from  the  road,"  said  King.  "Whathaa 

one  cigar  reeking  in  amity  that  " 

proved  the  Rev.  John  Gil-  The  Reverend  John  went  on. 
lett's  good  generalship,  "  La.stly,  they  conceive  that  aspersions  are 
Since  the  discovery  of  the  cast  upon  their  personal  cleanliness  —  a  most 
cat»  King  had  been  too  delicate  matter  with  all  boya.  Ve-ry  good, 
ready  to  see  affront  where  Observe  how,  in  each  case,  the  punishment 
none  was  meant,  and  the  Reverend  John,  buf-  fits  the  crime.  A  week  after  your  hous?e 
fer-state  and  general  cuntidant,  had  worked  calls  them  stinkers,  King,  your  house  is,  not 
for  a  week  to  bring  about  a  good  nnderstand-  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  stunk  out  by  a 
ing.  He  was  fat,  clean-shaven,  except  for  a  dead  cat  who  chooses  to  die  in  the  one  spot 
Wg  mustache,  of  an  imperturbable  good  tern-  where  she  can  annoy  you  most.  Again  the 
per,  and,  those  who  loved  him  least  said,  a  long  arm  of  coincidence  1  iyumnuu  You 
gnilefol  Jesuit.  He  smiled  benignantly  upon  accuse  them  of  trespass.  Through  some 
jus  handiwork — four  sorely-tried  men  talk-  absurd  chain  of  circumstances  they  may  or 
IDg  without  very  much  malice.  may  not  be  at  the  other  end  of  it     you  and 

"Now  remember,"  he  said,  when  the  Prout  are  made  to  appear  as  trespassers, 
conversation  turned  that  way,  "  I  impute  You  evict  them.   For  a  time  your  study  is 


nothing.   But  every  time  any  one  has  taken 

direct  steps  against  Number  Five  study,  the 
issue  has  been  more  or  less  humiliating  to  the 
taker." 


made  untenable.   I  have  drawn  the  parallel 

in  the  la.'^t  case.  Well?" 

"She  was  under  the  center  of  Whit-e's 
dormitory,"  said  King.    "  There  are  double 


**I  ean*t  admit  that.  I  pulverise  the  floor>board8  there  to  deaden  noise.  No 

ejjregious  Beetle  daily  for  his  soul's  good;  boy,  even  in  my  own  house,  couM  possibly 

and  the  others  with  him,"  said  King.  have  pried  up  the  boards  without  leaving 

**  Well,  take  your  own  case,  King,  and  go  some  trace  —  and  Itabbits-Eggs  was  phenora- 

bick  a  couple  of  years.  Do  you  remember  enidly  drunk  that  other  night.** 

when  Prout  and  yon  were  on  their  track  for  "  They  art^  singularly  favored  by  fortune, 

hutting  and  tre8pa.S8,  wasn't  it?    Have  you  That  is  m1!  I  ever  said.    Personally.  I  like 

forgotten  Colonel  Dabney?"  them  immensely,  and  1  believe  1  have  a  little 

tiie  others  lani^hed.   King  did  not  care  to  of  their  confidence.   I  confess  I  like  being 

be  reminded  of  hu  career  as  a  poacher.  called  '  Padre.'   They  are  at  peace  with  me ; 

"That  was  one  instance.    Again,  when  consequently  1  am  not  treated  to  bogus  COn- 

you  had  rooms  below  them  —  I  always  said  fessions  of  theft." 

that  that  was  entering  the  lion's  den  —  you  "  You  mean  Mason  s  case  ?  "  said  Prout 

turned  them  out."  heavily.   ''That  always  struck  me  as  pe- 

"For  making  disgusting  noises.   Surely,  culiarly  scandalous.    I  thought  the  Head 

'iillett,  you  d(m't  excuse  "  should  have  taken  up  the   matter  more 

^ITright,  liSU,  bjr  Itudjrani  Kipling.  All  righVt  ruHrrvvU.   The  fourUi  eturj  uf  Uiia  seriea  will  apiicar  in  Vm  Murcit  iiuiiiUt. 
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thoroughly.  Mason  may  be  misguided,  but 
at  least  he  is  thoroughly  sincere  and  means 
well." 

"  I  confess  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  Prout," 
said  the  Reverend  John.  "He  jumped  at 
some  silly  tale  of  theft  on  their  part ; 
accepted  another  boy's  evidence  without,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  any  inquiry;  and  —  frankly, 
I  think  he  deserved  all  he  got." 

"  They  deliberately  outraged  Mason's  best 
feelings,"  said  Prout.  "A  word  to  me  on 
their  part  would  have  saved  the  wholfc  thing. 
But  they  preferred  to  lure  him  on  ;  to  play 
on  his  ignorance  of  their  characters^  " 

"That  may  be,"  said  King,  "but  I  don't 
like  Mason.    I  may  say  I  dislike  him  for  the 


■•  Thrg  httii  drufifml  into  tht  Chnptntn't  ttudi)  for  a  Snturtlaf  nighl  mukr. 


very  reason  that  Prout  advances  to  his  credit. 
He  means  well." 

"Our  criminal  tradition  is  not  theft  — 
among  ourselves,  at  least,"  said  little  Hartopp. 

"For  the  head  of  a  house  that  raided 
seven  head  of  cattle  from  the  innocent  pot- 
wallopers  of  Northam,  isn't  that  rather  a 
sweeping  statement?"  said  Macrae. 

"  Precisely  so,"  said  Hartopp,  unabashed. 
"That,  with  gate-lifting,  and  a  little  poach- 
ing and  egg-hunting  on  the  cliffs,  is  our 
salvation." 

"It  does  us  far  more  harm  as  a  school 

 "  Prout  began. 

"  Than  any  hushed-up  scandal  could  ? 
Quite  so.  Our  reputation  among  the  farmers 

is  most  unsavory. 
But  I  would  much 
sooner  deal  with  any 
amount  of  ingenious 
crime  of  that  nature 
than — some  other 
offenses." 

"They  may  be  all 
right,  but  they  are 
unboylike,  abnormal, 
and,  in  my  opinion, 
unsound,"  Prout  in- 
sisted. "  The  moral 
effect  of  their  per- 
formances must  pave 
the  way  for  greater 
harm.  It  makes  me 
doubtful  how  to  deal 
with  them.  I  might 
se])arate  them." 

"  Vou  might,  of 
course  ;  but  they  have 
gone  up  the  school 
together  for  six  years. 
I  shouldn't  care  to  do 
it,"  said  Macrae. 

"  They  use  the  edi- 
torial *  we,'  "  said 
King,  irrelevantly. 
"It  annoys  me. 
'  Where's  your  prose, 
Stalky?'  'Well,  sir, 
we  haven't  quite  done 
it  yet;  'We'll  bring 
it  in  a  minute,'  and 
so  on.  And  the  same 
with  the  others." 

"There's  great 
virtue  in  that  'we,'" 
said  little  Hartopp. 
"  You  know  I  take 
them  for  trig.  Mc- 
Turk  may  have  some 
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c  inception  of  the  meaning  of  things ;  but 
lieetle  is  as  the  brutes  that  perish  about 
sines  and  cosines.  He  copies  serenely 
from  Stalky,  who  positively  rejoices  in 
mathematics." 

"  Why  don't  you  stop  it  ?"  said  Prout. 
"  It  rights  itself  at  the  exams.  Then 


turned.  "  You  can't  teach  a  cow  the 
violin." 

"  In  intention  it  is  cribbing." 

"But  we  spoke  under  the  seal  of  the 
confessional,  didn't  we  ?  "  said  the  Reverend 
John. 

"You  say  you've  heard  them  arranging 


Beetle  shows  up  blank  sheets,  and  trusts  to  their  work  in  this  way,  Gillett,"  Prout  per- 


his  'English'  to  save  him  from  a  fall.  I 
fancy  he  spends  most  of  his  time  with  me  in 
writing  verse." 

"I  wish  to  Heaven  he  would  transfer  a 
little  of  his  energy  in  that  direction  to 
Elegiacs."  King  jerked  himself  upright. 
*'  He  is,  with  the  single  exception  of  Stalky, 


sis  ted. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  Don't  make  me  Queen's 
evidence,  my  dear  fellow.  Hartopp  is  equally 
incriminated.  If  they  ever  found  out  that 
I  had  sneaked,  our  relations  would  suffer— 
and  I  value  them." 

"  I  think  your  attitude  in  this  matter  is 


the  very  vilest  manufacturer  of  '  l?arbar-  weak,"  said  Prout,  looking  round  for  support, 

oua  hexameters'  that  I  have  ever  dealt  "It  would  be  really  better  to  break  up  the 

^^ith."  study — for  a  while — wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"  The  work  is  pooled  in  that  study,"  said      "  Oh,  break  it  up  by  all  means,"  said 

the  Chaplain.    "  Stalky  does  the  mathemat-  Macrae.    "  We  shall  see  then  if  Gillett's 

ics,  McTurk  the  I^atin,  and  Beetle  attends  to  theory  holds  water." 


their  English  and  French, 
when  he  was  in  the 
sick-house  last  month 


At  least. 


*'  Malingering," 
Prout  interjected. 

"Quite  possibly.  I 
found  a  very  distinct 
falling  off  in  their 
'  Roman  d'un  jeune 
Uomme  Pauvre'  trans- 
lations." 

"I  think  it  is  pro- 
foundly immoral," 
said  Prout.  "  I've  al- 
ways been  opposed  to 
the  study  system." 

"  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  any  study  where 
they  don't  help  each 
other ;  but  in  Number 
Five  the  thing  has 
probably  been  reduced 
to  a  system,"  said  lit- 
tle Hartopp.  "  They 
have  a  system  in  most 
Ihinjfs." 

"  They  confess  as 
much,"  said  the  Rev- 
erend John.  "I've 
seen  McTurk  being 
hounded  up  the  stairs 
to  elegise  the  *  Elegy 
inarhurchyard,'while 

Beetle  and  Stalky  went  to  punt-about." 
It  comes  to  systematic  cribbing,"  said 


Be  wise,  Prout.  I>eave  them  alone 
or  calamity  will  overtake  you ;  and 
what  is  much  more  important,  they 
will  bi^  annoyed  with  me.    I  am 
too  fat,  alas!  to  be  worried  by  bad 
boys.    Where  are  you  going  ?  " 
Nonsense!    They  would 
not  dare — but  I  am  going  to 
think  this  out,"  said  Prout. 
It  needs  thought.    In  in- 
tention they  cribbed,  and 
1  must  think  out  my  duty." 

"He's  perfectly  capa- 
ble of  putting  the  boys 
on  their  honor.  It's /that 
am  a  fool."     The  Rev- 
erend John  looked  round 
remorsefully.  "Never 
again  will   I  forget 
that  a  master  is  not 
a  man.     Mark  my 
words,"  said  the  Rev- 
erend John.  "There 
will  be  trouble." 

•  •  • 

But  by  the  yellow  Tilwr 
Was  tumult  and  affright. 

'   *  Out  of  the  blue  sky 

(they  were  still  re- 
joicing over  the  cat 
war)  Mr.  Prout  had 

■*  Ouillotinto."       dropped  into  Number 


Five ;  read  them  a 
stiff  lecture  on  the  enormity  of  cribbing,  and 
bade  them  return  to  the  form-rooms  on  Mon- 
Prout,  his  voice  growing  deeper  and  deeper,  day.    They  had  raged,  solo  and  chorus,  all 
"No  such   thing,"  little  Hartopp   re-  through  the  peaceful  Sabbath,  for  their  sin 
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was  more  or  less  the  daily  practice  of  all  the 
studies. 

"Whales  the  good  of  earshig?''  said 

Stalky  at  last.  "We're  all  in  the  same  boat. 
We've  got  to  go  back  ami  consort  with  the 
house.  A  locker  in  the  form-room,  and  a 
seat  at  prep,  in  Number  Twelve."  (He  looked 
rpfrretfuUy  round  the  cozy  study  which  Mc- 
Turk,  sole  arbiter  on  taste,  had  decorated 
with  a  dado,  a  etencUt  and  cretonne  hang- 
ings.) 

"Yes!  Ileffv  liirchin'  into  the  form- 
rooms  like  a  f  rouJKy  old  retriever,  to  see  if  we 
aren't  vp  to  something.  Yon  know  he  never 
leaves  his  house  alone,  these  days,"  said  Mo- 
Turk.    "Oh,  it  will  be  giddy  I" 

**  Why  aren't  you  down  watelun'  cricket  ? 
I  like  a  robust,  httilthy  boy.  You  mustn't 
frowst  in  a  form-room.  Why  don't  you  take 
an  interest  in  your  house  ?  Yah ! "  qaoted 
Beetle. 

"  Yes.  why  don't  we  ?  Lets  !  TlVll  take 
an  interest  in  the  house.  We'll  take  no  end 
of  interest  in  the  house !  He  hasn't  had 
us  in  the  form-rooms  for  a  year.  We've 
learned  a  lot  since  then.  Oh,  we'll  make  it 
a  be-autiful  house  before  we've  done  !  'Mem- 
ber that  chap  in  '  Eric '  or  *  St  Winifred's 
Belial  somebody  ?  I'm  jjoin'  to  l>e  Bdial,** 
said  Stalky,  with  an  ensnarinj^  grin. 

"Right  0,"  said  Beetle,  "  and  1  11  be  Mam- 
mon. I'll  lend  money  at  usury — that's  what 
thev  do  in  the  B.  0.  P.  Petinv  a  week  on  a 
shiUin'.  That'll,  startle  Hetfj's  weak  intel- 
lect Yon  can  he  Lndf er,  Tnrkey.'* 

"What  have  I  got  to  do?"  McTtorkalso 
smiled. 

"Head  conspiracies — and  cabals  and  boy- 
cotts. (Jo  in  for  that '  stealthy  intrigue'  that 
Heffy  is  alway.^  talkin'  about.    Come  on  !" 

The  house  received  them  on  their  fall  with 
the  nuxtare  of  jest  and  sympathy  always  ex- 
tended to  boys  turned  out  of  their  study. 
Tlie  known  aloofness  of  the  three  made  them 
more  interesting. 

"Quito  Hke  old  times,  ain't  it?"  Stalky 
Rolcrtod  a  locker  and  flung  in  his  books. 
"  We've  come  to  sport  with  you,  ray  young 
friends,  for  a  while,  because  onr  beloved 
house-master  has  hove  ns  out  of  our  dig- 
gms. 

"  Serve  you  jolly  well  right,"  said  Urrin, 
"yon  cribbers !" 

"  ThU  will  never  do."  said  Stalky.  "  We 
can't  maintain  our  ^nddy  jirestig^  Orrin,  dear, 
if  you  make  these  reiiiarkii." 

They  wrapped  themselves  lovingly  al>out 
th<'  boy.  thru.^l  him  to  the  opened  window, 
and  drew  down  the  sash  to  the  nape  of  his 


neck.  With  an  equal  softness  they  tied  his 
thumbs  together  behind  his  back  with  a  piece 
of  twine»  and  then,  because  he  kicked  furi- 
ously, removed  his  shoes. 

There  Mr.  Prout  happenefl  to  find  him  a 
few  minutes  later,  guillotined  and  helpless, 
surrounded  fagr  a  convulsed  crowd  who  would 
not  assist. 

Stalky,  in  an  upper  form-room,  had  gath- 
ered himself  allies  agidnst  vengeance.  Orrin 

presently  tore  up  at  the  head  of  a  boarding 
party,  and  the  form-room  pjew  one  fop  of 
dust  through  which  boys  wrestled,  stamped, 
shouted,  and  yelled.  A  desk  was  carried 
awajia  the  tumult,  a  knot  of  warriors  reeled 
into  and  split  a  door-panel,  a  window  was 
broken,  and  a  gas-jet  fell.  Under  cover  of 
the  t  :i:  1  ion  the  three  escaped  to  theoorri- 
dor,  whence  they  called  in  and  sent  up  paas- 
er»-by  to  the  fray. 

"  Resene  Kings !  Kings !  Kings  1  Number 
Twelve  form-room  !  Rescue  Prout« — Frouta! 
Rescue  Ma-creas  !    Rescue  Hartopps  !" 

The  juniors  hurried  out  like  bees  a-swarm, 
asking  no  questions,  clattered  up  the  stw* 
case,  and  added  themselves  to  the  emlvoil- 
ment 

"Not  bad  for  the  first  evening'B  woric," 

said  Stalky,  rearranuin^  his  collar,  "  I  fancy 
I*rout'll  be  somewhat  aimoynl.  We'd  l>etter 
ei'tablish  an  aiibi"  So  they  sat  on  Mr. 
King's  railings  till  prep. 

"  You  see,"  quoth  Stalky,  a.^  they  strolled 
up  to  prep,  with  the  ignoble  herd,  "  if  you 
get  the  houses  well  mixed  up  an'  scoiilin',  it's 
even  bettin'  that  some  ass  will  start  a  real 
row.  }{ulIo,  Orrin,  you  look  rather  meta- 
grubolized." 

"  It  was  all  your  fault  you  beast !  You 
started  it.  We've  ^ot  two  hundred  lines 
wiece,  and  Uetf/s  lookin'  for  you.  Just  see 
miat  that  swine  Malpas  did  to  my  eye  I" 

**I  like  your  sayin'  ur  started  it.  Who 
called  us  cribbers?  Can't  your  infant  mind 
connect  cause  and  effect  yet?  Some  dav 
yonll  find  out  that  it  don't  pay  to  jest  with 
Number  Five." 

"  Where's  that  shillin'  you  owe  me  ?  "  said 
Beetle  suddenly. 

Stalky  could  not  see  Prout  b^nd  him,  but 
retunied  the  leail  without  a  quaver. 

"I  only  owed  you  ninepence,  you  old 
usurer.'* 

"You've  forgotten  the  interest,"  said  Mc- 
Turk.  "A  halfpenny  a  week  per  bob  is 
Beetle's  charge.  You  mu.st  be  beastly  rich, 
Beetle." 

"  Well,  Peetle  lent  me  sixpence."  Stalky 
came  to  a  full  stop  and  made  as  to  work  it 
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ont  on  his  fingers.  "  Sixpence  on  the  nine- 
teenth, didn't  he  ?" 

**  Yes ;  but  you've  forgotten  you  paid  no 


the  other  bob  — the  one  I  lent 


"  Hush ! "  said   McTurk  very  loudly  in- 
deed, and  started  as  Prout  came  upon  them. 
"  I  didn't  see  you  in  that  disgraceful  affair 

in  the  form-room 
just  now,"  said 
he. 

"What,  sir? 
We're  just  come 
up  from  Mr. 
King's,"  said 
Stalky.  "Please, 
sir,  what  am  1  to 
do  about  prep.  ? 
They've  broken 
the  desk  you  told 
me  to  sit  at,  and 
the  form's  just 
swimming  with 
ink." 

"  Find  another 
seat— find  an- 
other seat.  D'you 
expect  me  to  dry- 
nurse  you  ?  I 
wish  to  know 
whether  you  are 
in  the  habit  of  ad- 
vancing money  to 
your  associates, 
Beetle?" 

'*  No,  sir  ;  not 
as  a  general  rule, 
sir." 

"It  is  a  most 
reprehensible 
habit.  I  thought 
that  my  house,  at 
least,  would  be 
free  from  it. 
Even  with  my 
opinion  of  you,  I 
hardly  thought  it 
was  one  of  your 
vices." 

"There's  no 
harm  in  lending 
money,  sir,  is 
there?" 

"  I  am  not  go- 
you  on  your  no- 


interest  on 
yoa  before." 

"  But  you  took  my  watch  as  security." 
The  game  wa%developing  itself  almost  auto- 
matically. 

"  Never  mind.    Pay  me  my  interest,  or  I'll  the  spur  of  the  minute 
charge  you  interest  on  interest.    Remember      "  You  seemed  certain  enough  just  now." 
Tve  got  your  note-of-hand !"  shouted  Beetle.      "I  think  it's  two  and  fourpence."  said 

"You  are  a  cold-blooded  Jew,"  Stalky  McTurk,  with  a  glance  of  cold  scorn  at 
groaned.  Beetle. 


ing  to  bandy  wonls  with 
tions  of  morality.    How  much  have  you  lent 
Corkran  ?" 

"  I — I  don't  quite  know,"  said  Beetle  ;  for 
it  is  difliicult  to  impro\ise  a  going  concern  on 
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In  the  hopelessly  involved  finances  of  the 
Btady  there  was  just  that  rain  to  which  both 

McTurk  and  Beetle  laid  claim,  a.s  their  share 
in  the  pledging  of  Stalky's  second-be8t  Sun- 
day trousers.  But  Stalky  had  maintained 
for  two  itTin.s  that  the  money w&B  his  "com- 
mission" for  effecting  flie  pa\\Ti ;  and  had, 
of  course,  spent  it  on  a  study  "  brew." 

"Underatand  this,  then.  You  are  not  to 
continue  your  operations  as  a  money-lender. 
Two  and  fourpence,  you  said,  Corkran  ?" 

Stalky  had  said  nothing,  and  coulinued  so 
to  do. 

"  Your  influence  for  evil  is  (juite  strong 
enough  without  buying  a  hold  over  your 
companions."  He  frit  in  his  pockets,  and 
(oh  joy  0  produced  a  florin  and  fourpence. 
"  Brinp;  me  what  you  call  Corkran's  note-of- 
hand,  and  be  Uumkful  that  I  do  not  carry 
the  matter  any  farther.  The  money  is 
stopped  from  your  pocket-money,  CoHEraD. 
The  receipt  to  my  study,  at  once." 

Little  they  cared !  Two  and  fourpence  in 
a  lump  is  worth  six  weekly  sixpoicea  any 
hongn'  day  of  the  week. 

"  But  what  the  dooce  is  a  note-of-hand  ?  " 
said  Beetle.  "I  only  read  about  it  in  a 
book." 

"  Now  you've  jolly  well  got  to  make  one," 
said  Stalky. 

"Yes  -  but  our  ink  don't  turn  black  till 
next  day.    S'pose  he  11  .^p..t  that  ?  " 

"Kot  him.  He's  too  worried,"  said  Mo- 
Tnrk.  **  Sign  your  name  on  a  bit  of  impot- 
paper,  Stalky,  and  write.  'I  0  U  two  and 
fourpence.'  Aren't  you  grateful  to  me  for 
getting  that  out  of  I'rout  ?  Stulk/d  never 
have  paid.    .    .   .    Why,  you  ass !" 

Mechanically  beetle  had  handed  over  the 
money  to  Stalky  as  treasurer  of  the  study. 
The  custom  of  years  is  not  lightly  broken. 

In  return  for  the  document,  Prout  ex- 
poiintled  to  I^eetle  the  enormity  of  money- 
lending,  which,  like  everything  except 
compulsory  cricket^  corrupted  houses  and 
destroyed  f^ond  feeling  among  boys,  made 
youth  cold  and  calculating,  and  opened  the 
door  to  all  evil.  Finally,  old  Beetle  know  of 
any  other  cases  ?  If  so,  it  was  hts  dnty  as 
proof  of  repentance  to  let  his  house-master 
know.    No  names  need  l)e  mentioned. 

Beetle  did  not  know— at  least,  he  was  not 
quite  8ur.\  sir.  How  could  he  give  evidence 
against  his  friends?  The  house  might,  of 
course-  here  he  feigned  an  anguished  deli- 
cacy— be  f  uU  of  it.  He  wjis  not  in  a  position 
to  say.  He  liaii  not  met  with  any  open  com- 
petition in  his  trade  ;  but  if  Mr.  Prout  con- 
aidwed  it  was  a  matter  that  affected  the 


honor  of  the  house  (Mr.  Prout  did  consider 
it  precisely  that),  perhaps  the  hoose-pref  ects 

would  be  better.    .    .  . 

He  spun  it  out  till  half-way  through  prep. 

"And,"  said  the  amateur  Shylock,  returning 
to  the  form-room  and  dropping  at  Stalky's 
side,  "if  he  don't  think  the  house  is  putrid 
with  it,  I'm  severial  Dutchmen— that's  all 
.  .  .  IVe  been  to  Mr.  Pront^a  stod^, 
sir."  This  to  the  prep.-master.  *'He  aaid 
I  could  sit  where  I  liked,  .^ir.  .  .  .  Oh, 
he  is  juist  tricklin'  with  emotion.  .  .  . 
Yes,  sir,  I  am  only  askin'  Corkran  to  let  me 
have  a  dij)  in  his  inkpot.    .  . 

After  prayers,  on  the  road  to  the  dormi- 
tory, Harrison  and  Graye,  senior  house-pre- 
fects, zealous  m  their  office,  waylaid  them 
in  great  an  per. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  to  Heffy  this 
time.  Beetle?  He^s  been  jawing  oa  ld^  the 
evening." 

"  What  has  His  Serene  Transparency  been 
vexin'  you  for?"  ssid  McTork. 

"About  Beetle  lendin'  money  to  Stalky," 
began  Harrison  ;  "and  then  Beetle  went  and 
told  him  that  there  was  any  amount  of 
.money-lendin'  in  the  bouse." 

"  No,  you  don't,"  .•^aid  Beetle,  sitting  on  a 
boot-basket.  "That's  just  what  I  didn't 
tell  him.  I  spoke  the  giddy  truth.  He 
asked  me  if  there  w.is  much  of  it  in  the 
house,  and  I  said  I  didn't  know." 

"  He  thinks  you're  a  set  of  lilthy  Shyiocks," 
sud  HcTurk.  **  Wb  just  as  well  for  you  he 
don't  think  you're  burglars.  You  know  he 
never  get^  a  notion  out  of  his  conscientious 
old  head." 

"  Well-meanin'  man.  Did  it  all  for  the 
best."  Stalky  curled  gracefully  round  the 
stair-raiL  "Head  in  a  drain-pipe.  FuU 
confession  in  the  left  boot.  Bad  for  the 
honor  of  the  house — very." 

"Shut  up."  .'^lid  Harrison.  "You  chaps 
always  behave  as  if  you  were  jawin'  us  when 
we  come  to  jaw  you." 

"  You're  a  heap  too  cheeky,"  .^aid  Crayo. 

"  I  don't  quite  see  where  the  cheek  comes 
in,  except  on  your  part,  in  interferin'  with 
a  private  matter  between  me  an'  Beetle  af- 
ter it  ha.s  been  settled  by  Prout."  Stalky 
winked  cheerfully  at  the  others. 

''Thafs  the  worst  of  clever  little  swots," 
said  McTurk.  addressiii;^^  the  gas.  "They 
get  made  prefects  before  theyliave  any  tact, 
and  then  they  annoy  chai»s  who  could  really 
hcdp  'em  to  look  after  the  honor  of  tlw 
house." 

"nWe  won't  trouble  you  to  do  that!"  said 
Craye  hotly. 
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"Then  what  are  you  badgerin'  ua  for?" 
said  Eieetle.  "  On  your  own  showing,  you've 
been  so  beastly  slack,  looking  after  the  house, 
that  Prout  believes  it's  a  nest  of  money- 
lenders., I've  told  him  that  I've  lent  money 
to  Stalky,  and  no  one  else.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  believes  me,  but  that  finishes  my 
case.    The  rest  is  your  business." 

"  Now  we  find  out,"  Stalk/s  voice  rose, 
"  that  there  is  apparently  an  organized  con- 
spiracy throughout  the  house.  For  aught 
we  know,  the  fags  may  be  lendin'  and 
borrowin'  far  beyond  their  means.  We 
aren't  responsible  for  it.  We're  just  the 
rank  and  file." 

"Are  you  surprised  we  don't  wish  to 
associate  with  the  house?"  said  McTurk, 
with  dignity.  "  We've  kept  ourselves  to 
ourselves  in  our  study  till  we  were  turned 
out,  and  now  we  find  ourselves  let  in  for  — 
for  this  sort  of  thing.  It's  simply  dis- 
graceful." 

*'  Then  you  hector  and  bullyrag  us  on  the 
stairs,"  said  Stalky,  "  about  matters  that  are 
your  business  entirely.  You  know  we  aren't 
prefects." 

"  You  threatened  us  with  a  prefect's  lick- 
in'  just  now,"  said 
lieetle,  boldly  in- 
venting as  he  saw 
the  bewilderment 
in  the  faces  of  the 
enemy. 

"  .\nd  if  you  ex- 
pect you'll  gain 
anything  from  us 
by  your  way  of 
approachin'  us, 
you're  jolly  well 
mLstaken.  That's 
all.  (iood-night." 
They  clattered 

up-stairs,  injured 

virtue   on  every 

inch    of  their 

backs. 
'*  But  —  but 

what  the  dickens 

have  uy  done  ? " 

said  Harrison, 

amazedly,  to 

Craye. 
"I  don't  know. 

Only  —  it  always 

liappens  that  way 

*hen  one  has  any- 

^^ing  to  do  with 

them.  They're  so 

lastly  plausible." 


And  Mr.  Trout  called  the  good  boys  into 
his  study  anew,  and  succeeded  in  sinking  both 
his  and  their  innocent  minds  ten  fathoms 
deeper  in  blindfolded  bedazement.  He  spoke 
of  steps  and  measures,  of  tone  and  loyalty  in 
the  house  and  to  the  house,  and  urged  them 
to  take  up  the  matter  tactfully. 

So  they  demanded  of  Beetle  whether  he 
had  any  connection  with  any  other  establish- 
ment, lieetle  promptly  went  to  his  house- 
master, and  wished  to  know  by  what  right 
Harrison  and  Craye  had  reopened  a  matter 
already  settled  between  him  and  his  house- 
master. In  injured  innocence  no  boy  ex- 
celled Beetle. 

Then  it  occurred  to  Prout  that  he  might 
have  been  unfair  to  the  culprit,  who  had 
not  striven  to  deny  or  palliate  his  offense. 
He  sent  for  Harrison  and  Craye,  repre- 
hending them  very  gently  for  the  tone  they 
had  adopted  to  a  repentant  sinner,  and  when 
they  returned  to  their  study,  they  used  the 
language  of  despair.  They  then  made  head- 
long inquisition  through  the  house,  driving 
the  fags  to  the  edge  of  hysterics,  and 
unearthing,  with  tremendous  pomp  and 
parade,  the  natural  and  inevitable  system 
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ever  good  its  con- 
science, it  breaks 
into  knots  and 
coteries—  small 
gatherings  in  the 
twilight;  box- 
room  coDunittees, 
and  groups  in  the 
corridor.  And 
when  from  group 
to  group,  with  an 
immense  affecta- 
tion of  secrecy, 
three  wicked  boys 
steal,  cry  i  ng 
"Cav6"  when 
there  is  no  need 
of  caution,  and 
whispering 
"Don't  tell !"  on 
the  heels  of  trum- 
pery confidences 
that  instant  in- 
vented, a  very  fine 
air  of  plot  and 
intrigue  can  be 
woven  round  such 
a  house. 

At  the  end  of 
a  few  days,  it 
dawned  on  I'rout 
that  he  moved  in 
an  atmosphere  of 
perpetual  am- 
l)ush.  Mysteries 

of  small  loans  that  prevails  among  small  hedged  him  on  all  sides,  warnings  ran  before 
boys,  his  heavy  feet,  and  countersignsweremuttered 

**  You  see,  Harrison,  Thornton  minor  lent  behind  his  attentive  back.  McTurk  and  Stalky 
me  a  penny  last  Saturday,  because  I  was  invented  many  al)surd  and  idle  phrases — 
fine<l  for  breaking  the  window  ;  and  1  spent  catch-words  that  swept  through  the  house  as 
it  at  Keyte's.  I  didn't  know  there  was  any  fire  through  stubble.  It  was  a  rare  jest,  and 
harm  in  it.  And  Wray  major  borrowed  two-  the  only  practical  outcome  of  the  Usury  Com- 
pence  from  me  when  my  uncle  sent  me  a  mission,  that  one  boy  should  say  to  a  friend, 
post-office  order  I  cfushed  it  at  Keyte's  for  with  awful  gravity,  "  you  think  there's 
five  bob;  but  he'll  pay  me  back  before  the  much  of  it  going  on  in  the  house?"  The 
holidays.  We  didn't  know  there  wsis  any-  other  would  reply,  "  Well,  one  can't  be  too 
thing  wrong  in  it."  careful,  you  know."    The  effect  on  a  hou.<*e- 

They  waded  through  hours  of  this  kind  of  master  of  humane  conscience  and  go<xl  in- 
thing,  but  found  no  usury,  or  anything  ap-  tent  may  be  imagined.  Again,  a  man  who 
proaching  to  lieetle's  gorgeous  scale  of  in-  has  sincerely  devoted  himself  to  gaining  the 
terest.  The  seniors  for  the  school  had  no  esteem  of  his  charges  does  not  like  to  hear 
tradition  of  deference  to  prefects  outside  himself  de.scribe<i,  even  at  a  distance,  iia 
compulsory  games — told  them  succinctly  to  "  Popularity  Prout "  by  a  dark  and  scowling 
go  about  their  business.  They  would  not  Celt  with  a  fluent  tongue,  A  rumor  that 
give  evidence  on  any  terms.  Harri.son  was  stories — unusual  stories  are  told  in  the 
one  idiot,  and  Craye  was  another ;  but  the  form-rooms,  between  the  lights,  by  a  boy 
greatest  of  all,  they  said,  was  their  house-  who  does  not  command  his  confidence,  agi- 
master.  tates  such  a  man  ;  and  even  elaborate  and 

When  a  house  is  thoroughly  upset,  how-  tender  politeness    for  the  courtesy  that  wise 
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grown  men  otTer  to  a  bewildered  child  was 
the  coorteey  Stalky  wrapped  round  Prout — 
restores  not  his  peace  of  mind. 

"The  tone  of  the  house  seems  changed— 
changed  for  the  worse,"  said  Prout  to  Har- 
ruoD  and  Graye.  "Ev/e  ytm  noticed  it? 
I  don't  for  an  instant  impute  " 

He  never  imputed  anything  :  h^it,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  never  did  anything  else,  and, 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  he  bad 
reduced  the  hoose-prefectB  to  a  state  as 
nearly  bordering  on  nervous  irritation  as 
healthy  hoys  can  know.  Worst  of  all,  they 
began  at  times  to  wonder  whether  Stalky 
and  Go.  had  not  some  truth  in  their  often 
repeated  asaertions  that  Proat  was  a  gloomy 

As  you  know,  I  am  not  the  kind  of  man 
who  pnta  himself  out  for  every  little  thmg 
he  hears.  /  believe  in  letting  the  house 
work  out  their  own  salvation — with  a  light 
guiding  hand  on  the  reins,  of  course.  Bat 
there  is  a  perceptible  lack  of  mevence—a 
lower  tone  in  matters  that  touch  the  honor 
of  the  houses  a  sort  of  hardness.** 

Oh,  Ptani  ha  IB  a  nobleman,  a  nobleman,  a  nobleman  I 

Out  fleffy  ia  a  noblemaik — 

He  does  an  awful  lot, 
Becaww  his  popularity 

Oh.  pop-n-popularity — 
His  giddj  popularity 
Wmdd  anffer  did  )w  not  1 

The  .study  door  .stood  ajar  ;  and  the  song, 
borne  by  twenty  clear  voices,  came  faintly 
from  a  form-room.  The  tagA  rather  liked 
the  tune  ;  the  words  were  Beetle's. 

"  That's  a  thing  no  sensible  man  obiects 
to,"  said  lYout  with  a  lop-sided  smile  ;  'but 
yea  know  straws  show  which  wa^  the  wind 
blows.  Can  you  trace  it  to  any  direct  influ- 
ent  v  !  am  speaking  to  you  now  as  heads 
of  the  huuse," 

"There  ira't  the  least  doubt  of  it,"  said 
Harrison  angrily.  "I  know  what  you  mean, 
fir.  It  all  began  when  Number  Five  study 
came  to  the  form-rooms.  There's  no  use 
blinkin'  it,  Craye.    You  know  that,  too.'* 

**They  make  things  rather  difficult  for  us, 
f^'metimes,"  ^aiJ  Traye.  "  It'.«?  more  thi*ir 
manner  than  anything  else,  that  Harrison 
means.** 

'*Do  they  hamper  you  in  the  discharge  of 
your  duties,  then  ?" 

"Well,  no,  sir.  They  only  look  on  and 
grin— and  turn  up  their  noses  generally." 

"Ah,"  said  Front  sympathetteally. 

**I  think,  sir,**  said  Craye,  plunging  into 
tiiB  bosioeBS  boldly,  ''it  would  be  a  great 


deal  better  if  they  were  sent  back  to  their 
studies— better  for  the  house.  They  are 
rather  old  to  be  knocking  about  the  fonn- 

rooms." 

"They  are  younger  than  Orrin,  or  Flint, 
and  a  dozen  otiiers  that  I  can  thii^  of." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  that's  different,  somdhow. 
They're  rather  influential.  They  have  a 
knack  of  upsettin'  things  in  a  quiet  way 
that  one  can't  take  hold  of.  At  least,  if  one 
does—" 

"And  you  think  they  would  be  bettmr  in 
their  own  studias  again  ?" 

Emphatically  Harrison  and  Craye  were  of 
that  opinion.  As  Harrison  said  to  Oaye, 
afterwards,  "They've  weakened  our  author- 
ity. They're  too  big  to  lick  ;  they've  made 
an  exhibition  of  us  over  this  usury  business, 
and  we're  a  laughing-stock  to  the  rest  of 
the  school.  I'm  going  up  [for  Sandhurst, 
understood]  next  term.  They've  managed 
to  knock  me  out  of  half  my  work  ahready, 
with  their — ^their  lunacy,  if  they  go  back 
m  their  studies  we  may  have  a  little 
peace." 

**  Hullo,  Harrison."  Mci\ifk  ambled 
round  a  comer,  with  a  roving  eye  on  all  pos- 
sible hoiizons.  "D  !  in  ij).  old  man?  That's 
right.    Live  it  down  !    Live  it  down !" 

"What  d'you  mean?" 

"You  look  a  little  pensive,"  said  McTurk. 
"Ezhaustin'  job  superintending  the  honor  of 
the  houj^e,  ain't  it  ?  By  the  way,  how  are 
you  otf  for  mare8'-ne.st.s  ?  " 

"Look  here,"  said  iiarrison,  hoping  for 
instant  reward.  '*WeVerecomra«ided  Prout 
to  let  you  go  back  to  your  study." 

"  The  dooce  you  have  !  And  who  under 
the  sun  are  you  to  interfere  between  us  and 
our  house-master  ?  Upon  my  sam,  you  two 
try  us  very  hard — you  do,  indeed.  (H  course 
wp  ion't  know  how  far  you  abuse  your  posi- 
tion to  prejudice  us  with  Mr.  Prout ;  but 
when  you  deliberately  stop  me  to  tell  me 
you've  been  makin'  arrangements  behind  our 
back — in  secret  with  Prout — — 1  don't 
know  really  what  I  ought  to  do." 

"  That's  bearitly  unfair  ! "  cried  Craye. 

"It  is."  M<jTnik  had  adopted  a  ghastly 
.solemnity  that  sat  well  on  his  long,  lean  face. 
"  Hang  it  all !  A  perfect's  one  thing  and  an 
usher's  another ;  but  you  seem  to  combine 
'em.  You  recommend  this— you  recommend 
that !  You  say  how  and  when  we  go  back 
to  our  studies  ! " 

"  but — but — we  thought  you'd  like  it, 
Turkey.  We  did,  indeed.  You  know  youll 
be  ever  so  much  more  comf  irtable  there." 
Harrison's  voice  was  almost  tearful. 
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McTurk  turned  away  as  though  to  hide 
his  emotions. 

"  They're  broke ! "  He  hunted  up  Stalky  and 
lieetle  in  a  box-room.  "  They're  sick !  They've 
been  begj^n*  Heffy  to  let  ua  get  back  to  Num- 
ber Five.  Poor  devils  !  Poor  little  devils  I " 

"It's  the  olive  branch," 
was  Stalk/a  comment. 
"It's  the  giddy  white 
Hag,  by  gum  !  Come  to 
think  of  it,  we  haife  rae- 
Uigrobolized  'em." 

Just  after  tea  that 
day,  Mr.  Prout  sent  for 
them  to  say  that  if  they 
chose  to  ruin  their  future 
by  neglecting  their  work, 
it  was  entirely  their  own 
affair.  He  wished  them, 
however,  to  understand 
that  their  presence  in 
the  form-rooms  could  not 
be  tolerated  one  hour 
longer.  He  personally 
did  not  care  to  think  of 
the  time  he  must  spend 
in  eliminating  the  traces 
of  their  evil  influences. 
How  far  Beetle  had 
pandennl  to  the  baser 
side  of  youthful  imagina- 
tion he  would  ascertain 
later,  and  Peetle  might 
l)e  sure  that  if  Mr.  Prout 
came  acrass  any  soul- 
corrupting  conse- 
(juences   

"Consequences  of 
what,  sir?"  s<iid  Peetle, 
genuinely  lH'wildere<l  this 
time  ;  and  .McTurk  quiet- 
ly kicked  him  on  the 
anklefor  being  "fetched" 
by  l*rout, 

IWtle.  the  hou*e-mas- 
ter  continue*!,  knew  very 
well  what  w;is  intended.  Evil  and  brief  hajl 
iH'en  their  careers  under  his  eye  ;  and  as  one 
standing  in  /«>t*«»  ;>.;n  ;i/i>  to  their  yet  uncon- 
t;iminated  assiK'iates,  he  w:is  Intund  to  take 
his  prei-aution."?.  The  return  of  the  study 
key  cK»seil  the  .-iermon. 

"  Put  what  w;is  the  baser-side-of-imagina- 
tion  busint^ss  ?"  said  Ileetle  on  the  .^tairs. 

"  I  never  knew  such  an  asv<  :is  you  are  for 
justifyin'  yourself."  said  MoTurk.  "  1  hoj»e  1 
}o\\\  well  skinned  your  ankle.  Why  do  you 
let  yourse'f  be  drawn  by  evervKxiy  ?" 

"  Draws  be  blowed  I   I  must  have  tickled 


him  up  in  some  way  I  didn't  know  a'Dout.  ii 
I'd  had  a  notion  of  that  before,  of  course  I 
could  have  rubbed  it  in  better.  It's  too 
late  now.  What  a  pity  !  '  Baser  side.'  What 
wax  he  drivin'  at  ?  " 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Stalky.    "  I  knew  we 


rk^  tnrtUf  wvTV  rrry  nwl  ttMf  very  /**W.' 


cimld  make  it  a  happy  little  house.  I  said 
so,  rememlier  but  I  swear  I  ditln't  think 
we'd  do  it  so  siK»n." 


**  No."  s;»i«l  I'rout  nuvt  firmly  in  Common- 
nv^m.  "1  maintain  that  Cilleit  l-^  wrong. 
True.  1  let  them  go  kick  to  tht-ir  study." 

"With  your  known  views  on  cribbing, 
too."  pumni  little  Hariopp.  "What  an 
immoral  compnmns**!" 

"  I  hie  moment,"  .<^»id  the  Reverend  John. 
"  I  —      -  all  of  us  h.HW  exervised  an 
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absolutely  heart-breaking  discretion  for  the 
last  ten  days.  Note  we  want  to  know.  Confess. 
Have  you  known.a  happy  minute  since  " 

"A.s  regards  ray  house.  I  have  not,"  said 
Trout.  "  lUit  you  are  entirely  wrong  in 
your  estimate  of  thone  hoy  a.  In  justice  to 
the  others — in  self-defense  " 

"Ila!  I  said  it  would  come  to  thatt** 
murmure<l  the  Reverend  John. 

**  1  was  forced  to  send  them  back. 

Their  moral  inflnenoe  was  nnspeakahl^ 
simply  unspeakable.'' 

And  bit  by  bit  he  toM  his  tale,  bej^nning 
wiih  Beetle's  usury,  and  ending  with  the 
house-prefect's  appeal. 

"  Beetle  in  the  r6k  of  Shylock  is  new  to 
me,"  said  King,  with  twitching  Hps.  "I 
own  I  heard  rumors  of  it—" 

"BefereT^ssM  Front. 

"No,  after  you  had  dealt  with  them  ;  but 
I  wai?  careful  not  to  inqnire.  I  never  inter- 
fere with  ** 

**  I  myself,"  said  Hartopp,  "  would  cheer- 
fully  give  him  five  shillings  if  he  conld  work 
ont  one  simple  sum  in  compound  interest 
without  three  gross  errors." 

**  Why  —  why  —  why,'"  Mason,  the  mathe- 
matieal  master^  stuttered,  a  fierce  joy  on 
his  face,  "you've  been 'hai — predsely  the 
same  as  me  " 

^And  so  you  held  an  inquiry?**  little 
Hsrtopp's  ▼Otoe  drowned  Mason's  ere  Plrout 
eanght  the  import  of  the  sentence. 

"Th"  hoy  himself  hinted  at  the  exi.slence 
ot  a  good  deal  of  it  in  the  house,"  said 
Front 

"  He  is  past  master  in  that  line,"  .said  the 
Qaplain.    "But,  as  regards  the  honor  of 

the  house  ** 

"They  lowered  it  in  a  week.  I  have 
striven  to  build  it  up  for  years.   My  own 

hou?^-prefects  and  boys  do  not  willingly 
complain  of  each  uther-^  besought  me  to  get 
them  away.  You  say  you  have  their  confi- 
doice,  GiUett.  They  may  tell  you  another 
tnlc.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  may 
go  to  the  devil  in  their  own  style.  I'm  sick 
and  tired  of  them,"  said  Prout  bitterly. 

But  it  was  the  Reverend  John,  with  a 
smilinf]:  countenance,  who  went  to  the  devil 
ju.st  after  Number  Five  had  cleared  away  a 
very  pleasant  little  brew  (it  cost  them  two 
and  fourpence)  and  was  settling  down  to 
prep. 

"Come  in,  Padre,  come  in."  said  Stalky, 
thrusting  forward  the  beat  chair.  "  We've 
only  met  you  official-like  these  last  ten 
dsys." 

''You  were  under  sentence,"  said  the 


Reverend  John.  "1  do  not  consort  with 
malefactors." 

"Ah,  but  we're  restored  again,"  said 
McTurk.    "  Mr.  Prout  has  relented." 

"  Without  a  stain  on  our  cbaracters."  said 
Beetle.  "It  was  a  painful  episode.  Padre, 
most  painful." 

"  Now,  consider  for  a  while,  and  perpend, 
meif  enfunfif.  It  is  about  your  characters 
that  I've  called  to-night.  In  the  language 
of  the  schools,  what  the  dooce  kave  you 
been  up  to  in  Mr.  Front's  house?  It  isn't 
anything  to  lauph  over.  He  says  that  you 
so  lowered  the  tone  of  the  house  he  had  to 
pack  you  back  to  your  studies.  Is  that 
true?** 

"  Every  word  of  it,  Padre." 

"Don't  be  flippant,  Turkey.  Listen  to 
me.  I've  told  you  very  often  that  no  boys 
in  the  school  have  a  greator  influence  for 
{^ood  or  evil  than  you  have.  You  know  I 
don't  talk  about  ethics  and  moral  codes, 
because  I  don't  believe  that  the  young  of 
the  human  animal  reatiies  what  they  mean 
for  .some  yeans  to  come.  All  the  same,  I 
don't  want  to  think  you've  btn-n  perverting 
the  juniors  in  any  way.  Don't  interrupt. 
Beetle.  Listen  to  me!  Mr.  Prout  has  a 
notion  that  you  have  been  corrupting  your 
associates  somehow  or  other." 

"  Mr.  Prout  has  so  many  notions.  Padre," 
said  Beetle  wearily.   "  Which  is  this?  " 

"Well,  he  tells  me  that  he  heard  you 
telling  a  story  in  the  twilight  in  the  form- 
room,  in  a  whisper.  And  Orrin  said,  just  as 
he  opened  the  door,  'Shut  up,  Beetle;  it's 
too  beastly.'   Now  then?" 

"You  remember  Mrs.  Olijihant'a  *  Belea- 
guered City'  you  lent  me  last  term?"  said 
Beetle. 

The  Padre  nodded. 

"I  got  the  notion  out  of  that.  Only,  in- 
stead of  a  city,  1  made  it  the  Coll.  in  a  fog — 
besieged  by  ghosts  of  dead  boys,  who  hauled 
chaps  out  of  their  beds  in  the  dormitory. 
All  the  names  are  quite  real.  You  tell  it  in  a 
whisper,  you  know — with  the  names.  Orrin 
didn't  like  it  one  little  bit.  Xone  of  'em 
have  ever  let  me  finish  it.  It's  just  awful  at 
the  end  part." 

"  But  why  in  the  world  didn't  you  explain 
to  Mr.  Prout,  instead  of  leaving  him  under 
the  impresdon  ?  " 

"  Padre  sahib,"  said  McTurk.  "  it  isn't  the 
least  pood  explainin'  to  Mr.  Prout.  If  he 
hasn't  one  impression,  he's  bound  to  have  an- 
other." 

"  He'd  do  it  with  the  best  o'  motives.  HeTs 
in  loco  parentis"  purred  Stalky. 
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"You  young  demons  !"  the  Iteverend  John 
replied.  "  And  am  I  to  nndentaiHl  that  the — 

the  usury  business  waa  another  of  your 
house-master's  impressions  ?  ** 
"WeU— we  helped  a  little  in  that,"  said 

Stalky.  "  I  did  owe  Beetle  two  and  f our- 
p«'nce  -at  least.  Beetle  says  I  did,  hut  I 
nuver  intended  to  pay  him.  Then  we  atarled 
a  bit  of  an  argument  on  the  stairs,  and — and 
Mr.  Prout  dropped  into  it  .iccidental.  That 
was  how  it  was.  Padre.  Ue  paid  me  cash 
down  like  a  dook  (stopped  it  oot  of  my 
pocket-money  just  the  sat  t  ,  and  Beetle 
gave  him  my  note-of-h.ind  all  correct.  I 
don't  know  what  happened  after  that." 

"  I  waa  too  tnithf vV"  said  Beetle.  "  I  al- 
ways am.  You  see,  he  was  undt- r  an  impres- 
sion, Padre,  and  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have 
corrected  that  impneaion ;  but  of  course 
I  couldn't  be  qu^  certain  that  hm  house 
wasn't  given  over  to  money-Icndiir.  could  I  ? 
I  thought  the  house-prefects  might  know 
more  alwat  it  than  I  did.  They  ought  to. 
Thejr're  ^\My  palladiums  of  public  schools." 

*  They  did,  too  —by  the  time  they'd  fin- 
ished," said  Mc'i'urk.  "As  nice  a  pair  of 
conseietitioufl,  well-meanin',  upright^  pore- 
souled  lioys  as  yo\i'd  ever  want  to  mr-et, 
Padre.  They  turned  the  house  upside  down 
— Harrison  and  Graye — with  the  best  mo- 
tives in  the  world." 

"They  said  so.  They  said  it  vi-ry  loud  and 
clear.  They  went  and  shouted  in  our  tar," 
said  Stalky. 

"  My  ovm  private  inipres'^ion  is  that  all 
three  of  you  will  infallibly  be  hanged,"  said 
the  Reverend  John. 

"  Why,  «r  didn't  do  anything,"  said  Mc- 
Turk.  "  It  was  all  Mr.  Prout.  Did  you  ever 
read  a  book  about  Japanese  w^restlers  ? 
My  uncle — ^he's  in  the  Navy — gave  me  a 
beauty  once." 

"Don't  try  to  change  the  subject,  Tur- 
key." 

"  I'm  not.  sir.  I'm  givin'  an  illustration — 
same  as  a  sermon.  These  wrestler-chaps 
have  got  some  sort  of  trick  that  lets  the 
other  chap  do  all  the  work.  Then  they  give 
a  little  wriggle,  and  he  upsets  himself.  It's 
called  ghMuwickee  or  hkonmna,  or  aomethin'. 
ilr.  Front's  a  tAi66awjeAer.  It  im't  onr 
fault." 

"  Di  l  you  suppose  we  went  round  cor- 
ruplin'  the  minds  of  the  fags  ?"  said  Beetle. 
"They  haven't  any,  to  begin  with  ;  and  if 
they  had.  the/re  corrupted  long  ago." 

*  Well,  1  fancied  I  knew  the  normal  range 
of  your  iniquities ;  but  if  yoa  take  so  much 
trouble  to  pile  np  ciicomstantial  evidence 


against  yourselves,  you  can't  blame  any  one 
if  " 

"We  don't  lilame  any.  one.  Padre.  We 
haven't  said  a  word  against  Mr.  Prout,  have 
we?"  Stalky  looked  at  the  others.  "We 
lovehim.  He  hasn't  a  notion  how  we  love  him." 

"H'm!  You  dissemble  your  love  very 
well.  Have  you  ever  thought  who  got  you 
turned  out  of  your  study  in  the  first  place  ?" 

"It  was  Mr.  Front  turned  ua  out,"  said 
Stalky,  with  significance. 

"  Well,  I  was  that  nun.  I  didn't  mean  it ; 
but  some  words  of  mine,  Fm  afraid,  gave 
Mr.  Prout  the  impression  " 

Number  Five  laughed  aloud. 

"  You  see  it's  just  the  same  thing  witJi 
you.  Padre,"  said  McTurk.  "He  !>•  quick  to 
get  an  impression,  ain't  he  ?  But  you  mustn't 
think  we  don't  love  him,  'cause  we  do. 
There  isn't  an  ounce  of  vice  about  him." 

A  double  knock  fell  on  the  door. 

"The  Head  to  see  Number  five  study  in 
his  study  at  once,"  said  the  voice  of  little 
Foxv,  the  school  scrpeant. 

"Whew  ! "  said  the  Reverend  John.  "  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  coming  for  some  people." 

"  My  word  !  He's  gone  and  told  the  Head," 
said  Stalky.  "He's  a  moral  double^nder. 
Not  fair,  luggin'  the  Head  into  a  house-row." 

"I  should  recommend  a  copy-book  on  a 
h'm    safe  and  certain  part,"  said  the  Rev- 
erend John  disinterestedly. 

"  Huh  I  He  licks  across  the  shoulders, 
an'  it  would  slam  like  a  beastly  barn-tloor." 
said  Beetle.  "  Good-night,  Padre.  We're  in 
for  it." 

Once  more  they  stood  in  the  presence  of 
the  Head — Belial,  .Mammon,  and  Lucifer. 
But  they  had  to  deal  with  a  man  more 
subtle  than  them  all.  Mr.  I'rout  had  talked 
to  him.  heavily  and  sadly,  for  half  an  hour, 
and  the  Head  had  seen  all  that  was  hidden 
from  the  house-msster. 

"  You've  been  bothering  Mr.  Prout,"  he 
said  pensively.  "  House-masters  aren't  her<^ 
to  be  bothered  by  boys  more  than  is* 
necessary.  I  don't  like  being  bothered  by 
these  things.  Ymi  nre  bothering  mr.  That 
is  a  very  serious  oiiense.    You  see  it?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  now,  I  purpose  to  bother  you,  on 
personal  and  private  grounds,  because  yon 
have  broken  into  my  time.  You  are  much 
too  big  to  lick,  so  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to 
mark  mv  (]is]i!.^:isnre  in  some  other  wnv. 
Say,  a  thousand  lines  apiece,  a  week's  gat- 
ing, and  a  few  things  of  that  kind.  Much 
too  big  to  lick,  areirt  you?" 
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"Oh  no,  sir,"  said  Stalky  cheerfnlly.  A 

week's  ^tingf  in  a  summer  term  is  serious. 

*'  V'e-ry  good.  Then  we  will  do  what  we 
am?  I  with  yoa  woaldn't  bother  me." 

It  was  a  fair,  sustained,  equable  stroke, 
aith  a  little  draw  to  it,  but  what  they  felt 
most  was  his  unfairness  in  stopping  to  talk 
between  excjcutions.    Thus  : 

Among  the — lower  classes  this  would 
l.iy  me  open  to  a  charp«^  of  assault.  Yon 
should  be  more  grateful  for  your  —  privi- 
It^ee  than  you  are.  There  is  a  limit  —  one 
finds  H  iKf  experience.  Beetle — beyond  which 
it  is  never  safe  to  pursue  private  vendettas, 
because  —  don't  move  —  sooner  or  later  one 
emnee  —  into  collision  with  the  —  higher 
aathority,  who  has  studied  the  animal.  Et 
'V^  —  McTurk,  please  —  in  Arcadia  irixi. 
There's  a  certain  flairrant  injustice  al)out  this 
that  ought  to  appeal  to  — your  temperament. 
And  thatfs  all  f  Yon  wffl  tall  your  honse- 
n^Hster  that  yott  have  been  formally  caned 
by  me." 

**My  word!"  said  McTurk,  wriggling 
)m  shoulder-blades  all  down  the  corridor. 
"That  was  business!   The  Prooshan  Bates 

has  an  infernal  straight  eye." 

"Wasn't  it  \y\\y  of  me  to  ask  for  the 
lickin',"  said  Stalky,  "instead  of  those 
bnpots?" 

''Rot  !  We  were  in  for  it  from  the 
^rst  /  Imow  the  cock  of  his  old  eye," 
^aid  BeeUe.  "I  was  within  an  inch  of 
btabbiag." 


*'Wel],  I  didn't  ezacUy  smile,**  Stalky 

confessed. 

"  Let's  go  down  to  the  lavatory  and  have 
a  look  at  tiie  damage.  One  of  us  can  hold 
the  glass  and  Mothers  can  squint." 

They  proceeded  on  these  lines  for  some 
ten  minutes.  The  wales  were  very  red  and 
▼ery  level.  There  was  not  a  penny  to  choose 
between  any  of  them  for  thoroughness, 
efficiency,  and  a  certain  clarity  of  outline 
that  stamps  the  work  of  the  artist. 

"  What  are  you  doing  down  there?* 
Mr.  Front  was  at  the  head  of  the  Isvatoiy 
stairs,  attracted  by  the  noise  of  splashing. 

"  We've  only  been  caned  by  the  Head,  sir, 
and  we're  washing  off  the  blood.  The  Head 
said  we  were  to  tell  yon.  We  were  coming 
to  report  ourselves  in  a  minute,  sir.  (fSotto 
voce.)    That's  a  score  for  Heffy!" 

"  Well,  he  deserves  to  score  something, 
poor  devil,"  said  McTork,  putting  on  his 
shirt  "  Wve  sweated  a  stone  and  a  half 
off  him  since  we  began." 

"But  look  here,  why  aren't  we  wrathy 
with  the  Head?  He  said  it  was  a  flagrant 
injustice.   So  it  is!"  said  Beetle. 

"Dear  man,"  said  McTork,  and  vouchp 
safed  no  further  answer. 

It  was  Stalky  who  laughed  till  he  had  to 
hold  on  by  the  edge  of  a  basin. 

"  You  are  a  foimy  ass!  Whatfs  that  for?" 
said  Beetle. 

"Fm — I'm  thinking  of  the  flagrant 
injustice  of  it!" 


Ll.NCOLN   GATllEliliXG  AN  AKMY. 

By  Ida  M.  Tarbell, 

Aatbor  of  •*TlM  Bwly  Lift  of  Lincoln." 

UNCOLN'S  BKAKING  AM)  (ONDUCT  IX  TllK  PAMC  AT  THE  OUT- 
BREAK  OF  TH?:  WAIJ.-llIS  DAILY  LIFE  AT  THIS  TIME.— HIS 
IIELATIOXS  WITH  THE  SOLDI EHS.—TH E  DEFEAT  AT  BULL  llUN 
AM)  HOW  LIMOLX  SET  ABOlT  TO  KEl'Alli  IT. 

g^pjrT^T  was  on  April  9,  1861,  that  the  fort.   Without  waiting  for  the  arrival 

the  expedition  ordered  by  of  the  ex]>eilition.  the  Southerners  attacked 

1 'resident  Lincoln  for  the  re-  Sumter,  bombarding  it  until  it  fell.  As 

lief  of  Fort  Sumter  sailed  soon  as  Mr.  Lincoln  received  the  news  he 

from  New  York.    The  day  began  formulating  his  plan  of  action,  his 

before,    the    (lovernor  of  one    question   to  excited  visitors  being. 

South  Carolina  received  from  "Will  your  State  support  me  with  military 

th«  President  a  notification  that  he  might  power?"    The  way  in  which  the  matter  pre- 

npect  an  attempt  to  be  made  to  provision  sented  itself  to  his  mind  he  stated  clearly 
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to  Congress,  when  that  body  next  came 
together: 

.   .   .  Th«  amiiiilt  Dpon  and  nduetion  of  Fort 

?uniti-r  was  in  no  sontiT-  a  matter  of  sclf-tfffr-ns.'  <ni 
Ihki  [jart  of  the  a.ss,iil;int-<.  They  wpH  kin'w  that  tftc 
pirrison  in  the  fort  rnuld  by  tm  p.i.Ksii.ility  commit 
Bggreaeion  upon  them.  They  knew— they  were  ex- 
Itnwly  notiiiud— tbftt  th«  ginng  of  bread  to  the  few 
hnm  Md  huigijr  mni  of  tlw  garrison  wm  «I1  which 
would  on  that  oeeaafoo  be  attempted,  qqIom  them* 
s.Ivt-,  liv  r.sistiiiK  ao  murh,  should  provoke  more. 
T!n  >  know  that  this  Rovernment  deaired  to  keep  the 
garrison  in  the  fort,  not  to  oflsaii  them,  but  merely  to 
maintain  visible  possesHion,  and  thus  to  pre8«m  the 
Union  from  actual  and  immediate  diaAolntioD — tniat> 
ing,  a«  hereinbefore  stated,  to  time,  discqioion,  and 
the  ballot-box  for  final  adjustment :  and  they  aaaailed 
and  reduced  the  f'lrt  for  iircciscly  llu'  n^v  rrsi-  object-  ■• 
to  drive  out  the  viisiblts  authority  uf  the  Federal  Union, 
tad  thus  force  it  to  immediate  dinsolution.    .    .  . 

And  thia  iaane  embracea  more  than  the  iate  of  these 
United  States.  Il  preeenta  to  the  whole  fani^  of 
man  the  question  whether  a  constitutional  republic  or 
democracy  —  a  government  of  the  people  by  the  aame 
people  —  can  or  can  not  maintain  it^i  territorial  integ- 
ritr  againiit  iUi  own  domeetic  tvm.   ,   .  . 

So  viewinit  tlM  kmm,  no  dralca  waa  left  but  to  call 
out  the  war  power  of  tbe  govenunent ;  and  ao  to  re* 
aut  foree  employed  for  its  deatmetion,  by  foree  for  its 
preaervation. 

This  was  not  Mr.  Linooln's  view  alone.  It 

Wits  till'  view  of  the  North.  And  when,  on 
April  15th,  he  issued  a  proclamation  callinp 
for  75,000  militia  and  appeuliog  to  all  loyal 
citizens  ''to  favor,  facilitate,  and  aid  this 
effort  to  maintain  the  honor,  the  integrity, 
and  the  existence  of  our  National  Union, 
and  the  perpetuity  of  popular  government, 
and  to  redr^  wrongs  already  long  enough 
endured,"  there  was  an  immedi.ite  :ind  over- 
whelming response.  The  telegraph  of  the 
very  day  of  the  proclamation  annoonced 
that  in  almost  every  city  and  town  of  the 
North  volunteer  regiments  were  forming  and 
that  Union  mass  meetings  were  in  session 
in  halls  and  churches  and  public  squares. 
"What  portion  of  the  7r),0(X>  militia  you 
call  for  do  you  give  to  Ohio?  We  will  fur- 
nish the  largest  nnmher  you  will  receive,** 
telegraphed  the  Governor  of  that  State  in 
response  to  the  President's  message.  In- 
diana, whose  quota  was  lead  than  5,000 
men,  telegraphed  back  that 10,000 were  ready. 
*'  We  will  furnish  you  the  regiments  in  thirty 
days  if  you  want  them,  and  50,000  men 
if  yon  need  them,**  telegraphed  ^hariah 
Chandler  from  Michigan.  So  rapilly  did 
men  come  in  under  this  call  for  7r),«AK»,  that 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  keep  the  nnmber  down,  it  swelled 
to  t^l.sKi 

It  was  not  troops  alone  that  were  offered. 
Banks  and  private  individuals  offered  money 


and  credit.  Supplies  of  every  sort  were  put 
at  the  Govemmenl/s  order.  CSorporations 

sent  their  presidents  to  Washington,  offer- 
intr  railroads  and  factories.  The  fall  of 
Sumter  seemed  for  the  moment  to  make  a 
unit  of  the  North.  But,  at  the  sauM  time, 
it  did  no  less  for  the  South.  Henceforth 
there  was  but  one  voice  in  the  seeding 
States,  and  that  for  the  Confederacy.  North 
Carolina,  Virginia, Tenne-^.see,  Kentucky,  Mi.«- 
souri.  Arkansas — all  refused  the  President's 
call  for  troops.  In  Virginia,  at  the  time,  a 
convention  was  in  session  of  which  a  nuqority 
of  members  had  been  up  to  that  day  favorable 
to  the  Union  ;  on  April  17th,  that  conven- 
tion passed  an  ordinance  of  secession. 

WASHINGTON  CUT  OFF  FEOM  THE  NORTH. 

With  the  news  of  the  secession  of  Vir- 

ginia,  there  reached  Washington  on  Thursday, 
April  ]Sth,  a  rumor  that  a  large  Confederate 
force  w;is  marching  on  the  city.  Now  there 
were  not  over  2,500  armed  men  in  Washing- 
ton. Re<;imontR  were  known  to  he  on  their 
way  from  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts, 
bat  nobody  could  say  when  they  wonld  arrive. 
Washington  might  be  razed  to  the  ground 
before  they  came.  A  hurried  effort  at  de- 
fense was  at  once  made.  W  omen  and  chil- 
dren were  sent  out  of  the  city.  At  the 
White  House,  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  urged  to  go 
with  her  hoys,  but  she  refused  positively. 
*'I  am  as  safe  as  Ifr.  Lincoln,  and  1  shall  not 
leave  him,"  was  h«r  stout  answer. 

Guards  were  stationed  at  every  approach 
to  the  city,  cannon  were  planted  in  com- 
manding positions*  while  *' government  offi- 
cials.  foreign  ministers,  governors,  senators, 
office-seekers  "  were  pressed  into  one  or  the 
other  of  two  impromptu  organisations,  the 
Clay  Battalion  of  CassiuK  M.  d^y,  and  the 
Frontier  (Juards  of  SVnat(»r  Lane  of  Kansas. 
For  a  short  time  the  tYontier  Guards  were 
quartered  in  the  Bast  Room  of  the  White 
Hnu?e.  and  fMa/s  Battalion  at  Willard's  Ho- 
tel, which  had  been  stripped  of  its  guests  in 
a  night. 

The  confusion  and  alarm  of  the  city  was 
greatly  increased  on  Friday  by  news  received 
from  Baltimore.  The  Sixth  Massachusetts,  en 
rwUe  to  the  Capital,  had  reached  there  that 
day,  and  had  liecTi  attacked  as  it  marched 
through  by  a  mob  of  Southern  sympathizers. 
Four  of  its  members  hsd  been  killed  and 
many  wounded.  "  No  troo|)8  should  go 
through  Maryland."  the  people  of  Baltimore 
declared,  "  whose  purpose  was  to  invade  Vir- 
ginia and  coerce  sister  States."    That  even- 
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ing  about  five  o'clock  the  regiment  reached 
Washin^n.  Dustf,  torn*  and  bleeding,  they 

marcht^i  Uvn  by  two  throuf^h  a  j^reat  crowd 
of  silent  people  to  the  Capitol.  Behind  them 
there  came,  in  single  line,  seventeen  stretch- 
<  r>.  bt-aring  the  woonded.  The  dead  had 
been  left  behind. 

Early  the  next  day,  Saturday,  the  20th.  a 
delegation  of  Baltimore  uieo  appeared  at  the 
White  House.  They  had  come  to  beg  Mr. 
Unfoln  to  brill no  more  troops  throuj^h 
thf-ir  city.  After  a  long  discussion,  he  sent 
litem  away  with  a  note  to  the  Maryland  au- 
thorittee,  snggesting  that  the  troops  be 
marched  around  Baltimore.  But  as  he  gave 
them  the  letter,  Mr.  Nicolay  heard  him  say 
laughingly  :  '*  If  I  grant  you  this  concession, 
that  no  troops  shdl  paas  throngh  the  city, 
you  will  be  back  here  to-morrow,  demanding 
that  noTi**  ^hall  be  marched  around  it." 

The  i'redident  was  right.  That  afternoon, 
and  again  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  commit- 
tees Bought  him,  protesting  that  Maryland 
soil  should  not  be  polluted"  by  the  feet  of 
soldiers  marching  against  the  South.  The 
President  had  but  one  reply  :  "  We  must  have 
tri.'i^is  :  and  as  they  can  neither  crawl  nndw 
Maryland  nor  fly  over  it^  they  moat  come 
across  it." 

While  the  controversy  with  the  Balti- 
moreana  was  going  on,  the  condition  of 

Washington  had  become  hourly  more  alarm- 
'':ir.     In  lS»;i  there  was  but  one  railroad 
running  north  irom  Washington.    At  An- 
napoliB  Junction  this  line  connected  with  a 
bninch  to  Chesapeake  Bay;  at  the  Relay 
House,  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  to  the 
west ;  at  lialtimore,  with  the  only  two  lines 
then  entering  that  city  from  the  North,  one 
from  Harrisburg,  the  other  from  I'liiludel- 
phia.    (>n  Friday,  .April  19th.  after  the  at- 
tack on  the  iSixth  Massachusetts,  the  Mary- 
land anthorities  ordered  that  certain  of  the 
bridges  on  the  railroads  running  from  Balti- 
more to  Harri.'^bur^  and  Philadelphia  be  de- 
stroyed. This  wa.s  don^i  to  prevent  any  more 
trains  bearing  troops  entering  the  city.  The 
telegraph  lines  were  also  partially  destroyed 
at  this  time.    In.spired  by  this  example,  the 
ejfcitod  Marylanders,  in  the  course  of  the 
ntxt  two  or  three  days,  tore  up  much  of  the 
track  mnning  north  firom  Washington,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Annapolis  branch,  and 
still  further  damajjod  the  telegraph.  Exit 
from  \rV  ashington  to  the  north,  east,  and  west 
tyraO  was  now  impossible.    On  Sunday 
nigfht  matters  were  made  still  worse  by  the 
'  Hiplete  interruption  of  the  telegraph  to 
the  north.    The  kst  wire  had  been  cut. 


All  the  news  which  reached  Washington 

now  came  by  way  of  the  south,  and  it  was  all 
of  tile  most  di.sturbing  nature.  From  twelve 
to  fifteen  thousand  Confederates  were  re- 
ported near  Alexandria,  and  an  army  under 
Jefferson  Davis  was  said  to  bo  ready  to  march 
from  Richmond.  The  alarmed  citizens,  ex- 
pecting hourly  to  be  attacked,  were  con- 
stantly reporting  that  they  heard  cannon 
booming  from  this  or  that  direction,  or  had 
seen  scouUi  prowling  around  the  outskirts  of 
the  town. 

The  activity  of  the  War  Department  under 
these  conditions  was  extraordinary.  General 
Scott  had  only  four  or  five  thousand  men 

under  arms,  but  he  proposed,  if  the  town 
was  attacked,  to  contest  possession  point  by 
point,  and  he  had  every  public  building,  in- 
cluding school-houses,  barricaded.  At  the 
Capitol,  barricades?  of  cement  barrels,  sand- 
bags, and  iron  plates  Buch  as  were  being 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  dome  were 
erected  ten  feet  high,  at  every  entrance. 
In  all  his  efforts  the  General  was  assisted 
by  the  loyal  citizens.  EJven  the  men  ex- 
empted from  service  by  age  formed  a  com- 
pany called  the  "  Silver  Grays,"  and  the 
soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812  offered  them* 
selves. 

By  Tuesday,  April  2.od,  a  new  terror  was 
added  to  the  situation — that  of  famkm.  The 

country  around  had  been  scoured  for  pro- 
visions, and  sii{>plie.^  were  getting  short.  If 
Washington  was  to  be  besieged,  as  it  looked, 
what  was  to  be  done  about  food  ?  Th»  gov- 
ernment  at  once  order^  that  the  flour  at 
the  GeorgetowTi  mills,  some  25,000  barrels, 
be  seized,  and  sold  according  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  military  anthorities. 

In  its  distrt'ss,  it  was  to  Mr.  Lincoln  that 
the  city  turned.  The  fiber  of  the  man  began 
to  show  at  once.  Bayard  Taylor  happened 
to  be  in  Washington  at  the  very  beginning 
of  tlie  alarm,  and  called  on  the  President. 
"His  demeanor  was  thoroughly  calm  and  col- 
l.'ctel."  Taylor  wrote  to  the  New  York  "Trib- 
une," "and  he  spoke  of  the  present  crisis 
with  that  solemn,  earnest  composure  which 
i.s  the  sign  of  a  soul  not  easily  perturbed.  I 
came  away  from  his  presence  cheered  and 
encouraged."  However,  tlie  suspense  of  the 
days  when  the  Capital  was  isolated,  the  ex- 
pected troops  not  arriving,  an  hourly  attack 
feared,  wore  on  Mr.  Uncfdn  greatly.  **I 
begin  to  believe,"  Mr.  Hay  heard  him  say 
bitterly,  one  day,  to  some  Massachusetts 
soldiers,  "  that  there  is  no  North.  The  Sev- 
enth Regiment  is  a  myth.  Rhode  Island  is 
another.   You  are  the  only  real  thing."  And 
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again,  after  pacing  the  floor  of  his  deserted 

ofRce  for  a  half  hour,  he  was  hoard  to 
exclaim  to  himself,  in  an  aii}^ui><hed  tone, 
"  Why  don't  they  come  !  Why  don't  they 
eome ! " 

Tlie  delay  of  the  troo[).s  to  arrive  was, 
perha[)S.  the  most  mysterious  and  terrifying 
element  in  the  situation  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  lie 
imew  that  several  regiments  had  started,  and 
that  the  Seventh  New  York  was  at  Annapo- 
lis, having  come  down  Cheasapeake  Bay. 
W^hy  they  did  not  make  a  way  through  he 
oonh)  not  nnderstaad.  The  most  dii^uieting 
rumors  reached  him — now  thai  an  army  had 
been  raised  in  Maryland  to  oppose  thrir  ad- 
vance ;  now  that  they  had  attempted  to 
come  np  the  Potomac,  and  were  aground  on 
Vir^ia  soil.  At  last,  however,  the  long  sus- 
pcnsr  was  broken.  Hn  Thursday,  the  25lh, 
about  noon,  the  whole  city  was  thrown  into 
excitement  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  a  locomo- 
tive. A  great  crowd  gathered  at  the  station, 
where  the  Seventh  New  York  was  debarking. 
The  regiment  had  work^^l  its  way  from  An- 
napolis to  the  city,  building  bridges  and  lay- 
ing track  as  it  went  Worn  and  dirty  as  the 
men  were,  they  marched  gaily  up  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  through  the  crowds  of  cheer- 
ing, weeping  people,  to  the  White  House, 
where  Mr.  Lincoln  received  them,  ^e  next 
day,  1,200  Rhode  Island  troops  and  the 
Butler  Brigade  of  1.400  arrived.  Before  the 
end  of  the  week,  there  were  said  to  be  17,000 
troops  in  the  city,  and  it  was  heKeved  that 
the  r  un  l  er  could  easily  be  increased  to 
4(  >,00<J.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  won  his  first  point. 
He  had  soldiers  to  defend  his  Capital. 

INCKEASLNG  THE  ARMY. 

But  it  was  evident  by  this  time  that  some- 
thing more  was  necessary  than  to  defend 
Washington.  When,  on  April  Loth,  Mr. 
Lincoln  called  for  75,000  men  for  three 
months,  he  had  commanded  the  per.sons  di.s- 
turbing  the  public  peace  **  to  disperse  and 
retire  peacefully  to  their  respective  abodes 
within  twenty  days  from  date."  Before  ten 
of  the  twenty  days  had  passed,  it  was  plain 
that  the  order  was  worthless. 

"  I  bave  dfl§irad  ■■  sincerely  as  any  man,  and  I 
■omeUmM  think  more  than  any  other  man,"  suid  the 

Pr«'.si<3f^nt  on  April  27th  to  a  visitiiif,^  milit.iry  r.iirii..iiiv. 
"  that  our  present  difficulties  might  be  setllftl  \vilh*»ut 
the  aheddini;  of  blood.  I  will  not  say  tltat  all  hope  hati 
yet  gone ;  boi  if  fclie  alternative  is  prtweoted  whether 
the  Union  is  to  be  brolcen  in  fraf^mcnts  and  the  liber- 
fii--:'if  fho  people  loat,  or  Wo.kI  be  ahe^I,  y>ni  \\\\\  prdi- 
ablymake  the  choice  with  which  I  Hhall  not  be  dissatis- 
6ed.- 


If  not  as  yet  quite  eonvuiced  Uttt  im 

was  coming.  .Mr.  Lincoln  saw  that  \\  \va«  w 
probable  that  he  must  have  an  army  of 
somethmg  beside  "  three  months'  men,"  for 
the  very  next  day  after  this  speech,  tke 

J5ecretary  of  War,  Mr.  Cameron,  wrote  to  & 
correspondent  that  the  Pre.^^ident  had  decide4 
to  add  twenty-five  regiments  to  the  regular 
army. 

There  was  great  need  that  the  regular 
army  be  reinforced.     At  the  heginninp 
the  year  it  had  numbered  16,367  men,  but  a 
large  part  of  this  force  was  in  the  West,  uA 
the  efficiency  of  the  whole  was  greatir 
weakened  by  the  desertion  of  oPRc^-ra  the 
South,  313  of  the  commissioned  olhctrii, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number,  having 
resigned.    To  Mr.  Lincoln's  great  satisfac- 
tion, this  disaffection  did  not  extend  to  the 
"  common  soldiers  and  common  saUore." 
"  To  the  last  man,  so  far  as  is  known,"  he 
said  proudly,  *'  they  have  successfnUy  re- 
sisted the  trait nrmis  efforts  of  those  who?f 
commands,  but  an  Imur  before,  they  obfvtij 
as  absolute  law.      it  was  on  May  3d  tiut 
the  Prmident  israed  a  prodamation  increas- 
ing the  regulars  by  22,714.  and  calling  for 
three  years*  volunteers  to  the  number  of 
42,034.    But  the  country  was  not  satisfied 
to  send  so  few.   When  the  War  DepartsMst 
refu^  troops  from  States  beyond  the  qiaota 
assigned,  governors  literally  begged  that 
they  be  allowed  to  send  more.     Under  thi^ 
pressnre,  regiment  after  regiment  was  sdcM 
to  the  three  years'  volimteeiv.  It  was  Mr.  Lio* 
coin's  personal  interference  which  brougbt 
in  many  of  these  regiments.    "  Why  cannot 
Colonel  Small's  Phindelphia  regiment  be  re- 
ceived? "  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  W  ar 
on  May  2l8t.    "  T  sincerely  wish  it  cooW. 
There  is  something  strange  about  it.  Giw 
these  gentlemen  an  interview,  and  take  their 
regiment."    Again  on  June  13th  he  «Tote: 
"There  if,  it  seems,  a  regiment  in  Mu.<s.r 
chusetts  commanded  by  Fletcher  Weteter. 
and  which  Hon.  Daniel  Webster's  old  friewb 
very  nrach  wish  to  ^  into  tiie  service.  I^ 
it  can  ]>e  received  with  the  approval  of  ytwf 
department  and  the  consent  of  the  Covenwr 
of  Massachusetts,  I  shall  indeed  be  mack 
gratified.  Give  Mr.  Ashmnn  a  chance  tsei- 
plain  fully."     And  again  on  Jtme  Xl^' 
"  With  your  concurrence,  and  that  of  tlx* 
Governor  of  Indiana,  1  am  in  favor  of  ac- 
cepting into  what  we  call  the  three  years' 
service  any  number  not   exceeding  fo^f 
additional  regiments  from  that  State.  Pt'^^ 
ably  they  should  come  from  the  tnm^' 
lar  region  between  the  Ohio  and  Wabtsb 
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mrsy   ineliidiiig  my  own  old  boybood 

So  rapid  was  the  increase  of  the  army 
uuler  tbjs  policy,  that  on  July  1st,  the  Sec- 
vtaiy  of  War  reported  310,000  men  at  his 
ommand. 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  soon  imivi  that  enrolling 
does  not  make  an  army.    He  must 
□ufoim,  arm,  shelter,  feed,  nurse,  and  trans* 
H>rt  them  as  needed.  It  was  in  providing  for 
bf  needs  of  the  men  that  came  so  willingly 
iito  service  tiiat  the  Administration  found 
ite  cldef  embamannent.  The  most  serious 
d^cdty  vas  in  getlans:  arms.   Hen  could 
iio  unnniformed,  and  sleep  in  the  open  air, 
^•ut  to  fight  they  must  have  guns.    The  sup- 
lilies  of  the  United  States  arsenals  in  the 
North  had  been  greatly  deplettjd  in  the  winter 
>'f        and  lS<n  l.y  transfers  to  the  South, 
^'«twe«n  one-tiflh  and  one-sixth  of  all  the 
muikets  in  the  country  and  between  one- 
fourth  and  one-fifth  of  all  t)ie  rifles  having 
(^•et-n  sent  to  the  six  seceding  States.  The 
•"onfederatfs  had  not  only  obtained  the  linn's 
^bareof  government  arras,  but  through  Jan- 
aanr,  Pebniaiy,  March,  April,  and  May  they 
*  r.  'ht  from  private  factories  in  the  North, 
■  under  the  very  no.«rs  of  the  United  States 
ufficera.''    At  the  same  time  the  Federal 
nuuBtm  abroad  were  wamhog  Mr.  Lincoln 
that  the  South  was  picking  up  all  the  arms 
Karnfie  had  lo  spare,  and  the  North  was  buy- 
iag  nothing.    The  need  of  arms  opened  the 
ny  ftn*  inventors,  and  Washington  was  over^ 
rin  with  men  ha\ing  guns  to  be  tested.  Mr. 
Lin'^nlT!  took  the  'ivp'iest  int*^'''"--t  in  these 
aew  arms,  and  it  oometinies  hapjiened  that, 
vb«B  an  inventor  could  get  nobody  else  in 
government  to  listen  to  him,  the  Pres- 
ident would  personally  test  hia  gun.  A 
{onaer  clerk  in  the  Na\'y  Department  tells 
wtocident  illustrative.    He  had  stayed  late 
sight  at  hia  desk,  when  he  heard  some 
^  striding  up  and  down  the  hall  muttering: : 
**  I  do  wonder  if  they  have  gone  already  and 
Wtthehailding  all  alone."   Looking  out, 
the  ci(^rk  was  surprised  to  see  the  President. 
'  *'iood  evening,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  "  1  was 
jttst  looking  for  that  man  who  goes  shoot- 
H  *ith  me  sometimes.** 

TIk  derk  knew  that  Mr.  Lincoln  referred 
t'<  a  vrtain  messenger  of  the  Ordnance 
i%partm»!it  \vh<i  had  been  accnstome<^  to 
li^mg  with  him  to  test  weapons,  but  as  this 
had  gone  home,  the  clerk  offered  his 
'^'^'i^*  Together  they  went  to  the  lawn 

.lll'^ttttteliare  from  letter*  u>  Mr.  CUunemn  ftNind  In 
■t^.****     War  ReooKlt  tm  )r«i  anfwbltohtd.  tnhm  of 
tiiigr  •!«  ip  the  vultmiF. 


south  of  the  White  House,  where  Mr. 
Lincriln  tixed  up  a  target  cut  from  a  .sheet 
of  white  ( 'onp^ressional  note-jiaper.  "Then 
pacing  oti'  a  distance  oi  about  eighty  or  a 
hundrad  feet,"  writes  the  clerk,  he  raised 
tile  rifle  to  a  level,  took  a  quirk  aim,  and 
drove  the  round  of  seven  shots  in  (luick  .suc- 
cession, the  bullets  shooting  all  around  the 
target  like  a  Gatling  gun  and  one  striking 
near  the  center. 

-  "  *  I  believe  I  can  make  this  gun  .shoot  bet- 
ter, '  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  after  we  had  looked 
at  the  result  of  the  first  fire.  With  this 
he  took  from  his  vest  pocket  a  small  wooden 
sight  which  he  had  whittled  from  a  pine  stick, 
and  adjusted  it  over  the  sight  of  the  car- 
bine. He  then  shot  two  rounds,  and  of  the 
fourteen  bullets  nearly  a  dozen  hit  the 
paper  I " 

It  was  in  these  early  days  of  preparing  fur 
war  that  Mr.  Lincoln  interested  himself,  too, 
in  experiments  with  the  balloon.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  persons  in  this  countrj-  to  re- 
ceive a  telef^raphic  message  from  a  balioon 
sent  up  to  make  observations  on  an  enemy's 
works.  This  experiment  was  made  in  June, 
and  so  pleased  the  President  that  the  bal- 
loonist was  allowed  to  continue  his  observa- 
tions from  the  Virginia  side.  These  obser- 
vations were  suceeiMfDl,  and  on  June  21st, 
Joseph  Henry,  the  distinguished  secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  declared  in  a 
report  to  the  Administration  that,  "  from 
experiments  made  here  for  the  first  time,  it 
is  conclusively  proved  that  telegrams  can  be 
sent  with  ease  and  certainty  hetwti-n  the 
balloon  and  the  quarters  of  the  commanding 
officer." 

MR.  UKCOLN'S  DAILY  UFB  AT  TBE  WHITE 

HOUSE. 

The  extraordinary  conditions  under  which 

Mr.  Lincoln  entered  the  White  Hou.se  pre- 
ventfMl  him  for  some  weeks  from  adoitting 
anything  like  systematic  habits.  By  the  time 
of  his  second  call  for  troops,  however,  he 
had  adjusted  himself  to  his  new  home  as  well 
as  he  ever  was  able  to.  The  arrangement  of 
the  White  House  was  not  materially  ditier- 
ent  then  from  what  it  is  now.  The  entrance, 
halls,  the  East  Room,  the  Green  Room,  the 
I'lue  Hoom,  thv  Staff  [•inin'r-room,  all  were 
the  same,  the  only  ditierence  being  in  fur- 
nishings and  decorations.  The  Lincoln  family 
used  the  west  end  of  the  second  floor  as  a 
private  apartment,  as  thf  McKinlrv  family 
<io  to-day.  The  east  end  of  the  second 
floor  was  devoted  to  business  then,  as  now. 
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Mr.  Lincoln's  (AWcv  was  the  larrce  room  on 
the  Bouth  side  of  the  house,  between  the 
office  of  Private  Secretary  Nicolay,  at  the 
southeast  corner,  and  the  room  now  naed  bj 
Mr.  McKinley  as  a  cabinet-room. 

"  Tb«  foraitiire  of  this  nan,'' njB  Mr.  laaac  Arnold, 
a  fripw!  and  fwqucnt  visitor  of  the  President.  "  oon- 
,si,-t<''l  .'f  ;i  lar^rt"  'luk  taMi-  <'uvi-ri«d  with  cloth,  fxtcn't- 
iiig  uurth  aud  ijuutli,  and  it  wa»  around  this  tabiti  that 
the  cabinet  Hat  when  it  held  it.s  meetings.  Near  the 
end  of  the  table  and  between  the  windows  ww  another 
table,  on  the  west  aide  of  which  the  Preaident  tai,  in  a 
larK<=  arm  -hair,  and  at  this  table  he  wrote.  .\  tall  desk, 
with  i>i;,v  ii-holea  for  papers,  stood  ajrainst  the  south 
wall.  Tlif  only  l.onks  usually  fouini  in  thia  room  were 
the  Bible,  the  Tiiited  States  Statutej^,  and  a  copy  of 
Shakeepero.  There  were  a  few  chairs  and  two  plain 
hair-covered  wifaa.  There  wore  two  or  thno  Qtap 
franea,  from  which  hung  milit-ir)-  mapa,  on  which  the 
positions  and  movements  of  tin'  iirmiea  were  traced. 
There  wb«  an  old  and  discolore  l  t  ii;;ravin>t  of  (leneral 
Jackson  n  the  mantel  .md  .i  l.it- r  photograph  of  John 
Bright.  Doors  opened  into  this  room  from  the  room  of 
the  secretary  and  from  the  outside  hall,  running  east 
and  went  acroaa  the  honae.  A  bell  cord  within  reach  of 
Ua  hand  eitended  to  the  aecretaiya  ofRoe.  A  men* 
sender  sat  at  the  door  opening;  from  the  ha]]»and  tOOk 
in  the  caxds  and  names  of  vijfitors.'' 

<  )ne  s('rinTi8  annoyance  in  t lie  urrangement 
of  the  business  part  ot  the  White  Ilou^  at 
that  date  arose  from  the  fact  that  to  reach 
hi.s  office  Mr.  Lincoln  was  obliged,  in  coming 
from  his  private  apartment,  to  y-AH^.  thrnuf^b 
the  hall.  As  this  hall  \va.<i  always  tilled  with 
persons  anxious  to  see  him,  it  was  especially 
difHeult  for  n  man  of  hi.*  informal  habits  anil 
genial  nature  to  get  through.  Late  in  18*»4 
this  difficulty  was  remedied.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  of  lii.s  body-guard,  a  dofHTwas 
cut  from  the  family  library  into  the  present 
cabinet-room,  and  a  light  partition  wa;3  run 
across  the  south  end,  thus  enabling  him  to 
pass  into  his  office  withont  interruption. 

Most  of  his  time,  while  President,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln undoubtedly  spent  in  his  office,  and  in 
these  early  days  practically  all  of  his  time  was 
pa.^ised  there.  He  was  a  very  f^arly  rispr. 
being  often  at  bis  desk  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  sometimes  even  going  out  on 
errands  at  this  early  hour.  .\  friend  t.  lls 
of  passing  the  White  House  early  one  morn- 
ing in  the  .'Spring  of  1S»U  and  seeing  .Mr. 
Lincoln  standing  at  the  gate,  looking  anx- 
iously up  and  down  the  street.  *'  '  Jood 
morning,  good  morning,"  he  said.  "  1  am 
looking  for  a  newsboy.  When  yon  get  to 
the  corner,  I  wish  you  would  send  one  up  this 
way." 

After  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  and  the 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  Washington,  the 

office-.^'^ekers  fell  off  .'juffiei'-nt I\  for  the  Pre.s- 
ident  to  announce  that  he  would  see  no  visi- 


tors before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  or 
after  two  in  the  afternoon.  He  never  kept 
the  rule  himself,  but  those  about  him  djd 
their  best  to  keep  it  for  him.  He  was  most 
informal  in  receiving  vi.'^itors.  Sometimes  he 
even  went  out  into  the  hail  himself  to  reply 
to  cards.  Ben.  Perley  Poore  says  he  did  tiiis 
fre(]uently  for  new.spaper  men.  Tmieed,  it 
was  so  much  more  natural  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
do  things  for  himself  than  to  call  on  others, 
to  go  to  others  than  to  have  them  conu'  t  o 
him,  that  he  was  constantly  apjiearing  in 
unexpected  places.  The  place  to  w  hich  he 
went  oftenest  was  the  War  Department. 
In  1801,  separate  buildings  occupied  the 
space  now  covered  by  the  State,  Army,  and 
Navy  Building.  The  War  De[)urtment 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  present  structure,  facing  on  Penii."  'v  i- 
nia  Avenue.  The  Navy  Building  was  south 
and  in  line,  and  no  street  separated  the 
White  House  from  these  buildings,  as  now, 
but  the  lawn  was  continuous,  and  a  gravel 
walk  ran  from  one  to  another.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  no  telegraph  hi  the  White  House,  so 
tliat  all  war  news  wa?^  brought  to  him  from 
the  War  Department,  unless  he  went  after  it. 
He  much  preferred  to  go  after  it,  and  he 
began  soon  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  to 
run  over  to  the  Department  whenever  any- 
thing important  occurred.  Mr.  William 
B.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  was  in  the  mill* 
tary  telegraph  office  of  the  W^ar  Department 
frotn  the  first  of  May,  1861.  and  in  some 
unpublished  recollections  of  Mr.  Uneoln  he 
recalls  an  incident  illustrating  admirably  the 
President's  informal  relation  to  the  tele- 
graph ortice.  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  sent  to 
the  White  House  hurriedly  to  repeat  an  im- 
portent  telegmm  from  an  exdted  govenior. 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  considered  it  "f  sufficient  importance." 
writes  Mr.  Wilson.  "  to  return  with  me  to  the  War 
Department  for  the  purpose  of  havinf;  a  '  wiro  t.ilk* 
with  the  pertorbed  governor.  Calling  one  of  his  two 
younger  bofato  join  him,  we  then  started  from  the  Whito 
Hoiue,  between  stately  treee.  along  a  gravel  path  which 
led  to  the  rwir  of  the  old  War  IVpartment  NriMinf;. 
It  was  a  warm  day.  and  Mr.  Lincoln  wore  w  part  of 
1  ostume  a  faded  tjray  linen  duster  which  hung  lo<«tc'ly 
around  his  long  K^^unt  frame  :  his  kindly  eye  was  beam- 
ing with  good  nature,  and  his  ever-thoughtful  brow  wam 
unniffltHl.  We  had  barely  reached  the  gravel  walk 
before  he  atooped  over,  picked  np  a  ronod  amootb  peb- 
ble, and  shooting  it  off  ni«  thumb,  challenged  to  a 
trame  of  '  fultowinK'^.'  which  we  .•jcccf  ^  'i.  K;i<  li  in 
tnrn  trie<|  to  hit  th«.'  outlyinjt  stone,  whiiii  Uiug 
ron<t.intly  jtoj..  t<->i  onward  by  the  I'r«fsident.  The 
jrame  w.a*  short,  but  exi  itmji ;  the  <  heerfulnes,«  of  child- 
h(HMl.  the  ambition  of  yoang  manhoixi,  and  the  giBTi^ 
of  the  stateeman  were  all  injected  into  it.  The  gane 
waa  not  won  until  the  stepct  of  the  War  Department 
were  reached.  Kvery  inch  of  progression  was  toughly 
l  ontested.  ami  when  the  Preitideiit  was  de^  bred  wtor. 
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h  wi#  «mly  by  a  hand  span.  Ht  ai  ,1  ared  to  be  as 
nuch  pleased  as  if  he  had  won  a  battle,  and  softened  the 
defeat  of  the  vanquiahed  by  attributing  his  success  to 
his  erMter  height  of  parMm  aad  Iciiger  raach  oPam." 

One  noticeable  featore  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
life,  at  this  time,  was  his  relation  to  the 
common  soldier.  Officers  he  respected,  even 
deferred  to,  but  from  the  first  arrival  of 
troope  in  Washington  it  was  l^e  man  on  foot, 
with  a  gon  on  his  shoulder,  that  had  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's heart.  Even  :it  this  early  period  the 
men  found  it  out,  and  went  to  him  confi- 
dently for  favors  refused  elsewbwe.  Thus 
the  franking  of  letters  by  congressmen  was 
one  of  the  pt-rqinsites  of  the  boys,  and  there 
are  cases  of  their  pjoinfj  to  the  {'resident 
with  letters  to  be  franked  when  they  failed 
to  find,  or  were  refused  by,  their  congress- 
man. But  tliey  also  soon  learned  that  trivial 
pleas  or  complaints  were  met  by  reliukcs  as 
caustic  as  the  help  they  received  was  genu- 
ine wben  they  had  a  juat  cause.  General 
Sherman  relates  the  following  incident  that 
befell  one  day  when  he  was  riding  through 
camp  with  Mr.  Lincoln : 

■*  I  saw,"  aays  the  general,  "  un  officer  with  whom  I 
bad  had  a  little  difficulty  that  morning.  His  face  was 
p«le  And  hia  li|M  oompntned.  I  foresaw  a  tcone,  but 
nl  OB  the  front  oest  of  tiw  carriage  as  quiot  as  a  lamb. 

The  officer  fnrrod  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  the 
carriage,  and  ^aid  :  '  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  cause  of 
jrn«irance.  This  morning  I  went  to  speak  to  Colonel 
^lerman,  and  be  throatOMd  to  aboot  me.'  Mr.  Lincoln 
nid:  'Threatened  to  shoot  yon?*  'Yes,  sir,  threat- 
ened t".  ~<huvx  mf.'  Mr.  Lincoln  looked  at  him,  tlun  ;it 
■e,  and  stodjiinK  his  t^ill  form  towards  the  officer,  said 
to  Um,  in  ;i  louti  stago  whisper,  easily  heard  for  some 
ytrds  around,  *  Well,  if  I  vere  you,  and  ke  threatened 
to  Aaoi  me«  /  vould  not  Irutt  Mm,  for  I  believe  he  would 

It  is  carious  to  note  in  the  records  of  the 

time  how  soon,  not  only  the  soldiers,  but  the 
general  public  of  Washinj^ton  discovered  the 
big  heart  of  the  new  President.  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Philadelphia  '*  Frees,"  in  a 
letter  of  May  23d.  tells  how  he  saw  Mr. 
Lincoln  one  day  sitting  in  his  **  new  lia- 
roQche"  in  front  of  the  Treasury,  awaiting 
Kr.  Chase,  when  there  came  along  a  boy 
OQ  crutches.  Lincoln  immediately  called 
the  boy  to  him.  asked  him  several  que.stiona, 
and  then  slipped  a  gold  piece  into  his  hands. 
*'Sach  acts  of  liberality  and  disinterested 
diarity/'  said  the  correspondent,  "  are  fre- 
tjuently  practiced  by  our  Expcutive,  who  can 
never  look  upon  distress  without  attempt- 
ing to  relieve  it.'* 

.\s  soon  as  the  first  rush  of  soldiens  to 
Washington  was  over  and  the  cajjital  was 
comparatively  safe,  Mr.  Lincoln  iie'j:;in  to 
take  a  drive  every  afternoon.  It  was  among 


the  soldiers  that  he  went  almost  invariably. 

Indeed  it  waa  impossible  to  escape  the  camps, 
so  fully  was  the  city  turned  over  to  the 
military.  The  Capitol,  inauguration  Ball- 
room, Patent  Office,  and  other  public  build- 
ings were  used  as  temporary  quarters  for 
incoming  troops.  The  Corcoran  Art  Gallery 
had  been  turned  into  a  store- house  for  army 
supplies.  A  bakery  was  established  in  the 
basement  of  the  Capitol.  The  Twelfth  New 
York  was  in  Franklin  Park.  At  the  George- 
town ('olle}T;e  was  another  regiment.  On 
Meridian  liill  tiie  Seventh  New  York  was 
stationed.  Everywhere  were  soldiers.  Mr. 
Tiincoln  and  bis  calunet  officers  drove  daily 
to  one  or  another  of  these  camps.  Very 
often  his  outing  for  the  day  was  attending 
some  ceremony  incident  to  camp  life:  a 
military  funeral,  a  camp  weddin;^.  a  review, 
a  flag-raising.  He  did  not  often  make 
speeches.  ' '  I  have  made  a  great  many  poor 
speeches,'*  he  said  one  day,  in  excusing 
himself,  **  and  I  now  feel  relieved  that  my 
dignity  does  not  permit  me  to  be  a  public 
speaker." 

All  through  these  early  days  of  calling 

the  army  to  Washington  there  was  little  to 
make  one  fed  how  terrible  a  thing  it  is  to 
collect  and  prepare  men  for  battle.  There 
were  critics  now  who  said,  as  they  had  said 
before  the  inauguration  and  again  before  the 
firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  what  was 
going  on  before  his  eyes.  General  Sherman 
himself  confesses  his  irritation  at  what 
seemed  to  him  an  unbecomintj  placidity  on 
the  part  of  .Mr.  Lincoln.  The  General  had 
just  come  from  Louisiana.  *'  How  are  they 
getting  on  down  there?"  asked  the  Presi' 
dent. 

They  are  getting  on  swimmingly,"  Sher- 
man replied.  **  They  are  preparing  for  war." 

Oh,  well,"  Lincoln  said,  "  I  guess  we'll 
manage  to  keep  house." 

More  penetrating  observers  saw  something 
else  in  Mr.  Lincoln,  an  inner  man,  wrestling 
incessantly  with  an  awful  problem.  N.  P. 
Willis,  vho  saw  the  President  at  one  of  the 
many  flaf^-raisingf  of  that  spring,  records  an 
impre.ssion  common  enough  among  thought- 
ful observers : 

"There  was  a  roomentnry  inl.  rval,"  writes*  Willis, 
"while  the  band  plavnl  th.-  "Star  t^pangled  Banner,* 
and  during  this  '  brief  waiting  for  the  word,'  all  cyoi*, 
of  course,  were  on  the  President's  face,  in  which  (at 
b'a.st  fur  tliii^e  near  enough  t<i  it  wi  lll  tluT'-  w.h 
the  same  curiuus  problem  of  expression  which  has  been 
more  than  once  noticed  by  the  close  observer  of  that 
f  ingular  roiinfon.inri'  thp  t'.vnfnlrl  WDrk'nj^  of  th"  tw<»- 
fold  nature  of  the  man.    Lincoln  the  westerner,  slightly 
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hunxtfous  but  tburuugnly  practical  and  »a{ca^>oD'>< 
meunring  the  'chore'  thatww  to  be  done,  and  won- 
dering whether  that  string  was  going  to  draw  that  heap 
uf  stuff  tfaroagb  the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  partition, 
determining  that  it  should,  but  set-in^  <  K-  iriy  that  it 
wafl  mechanically  a  badly  arranged  job,  and  expecting 
the  difficulty  that  did  actually  occur.  Lineoln  the 
President  and  ntatetiman  was  another  nature,  seen  in 
thofie  abBtract  and  serious  eyes,  which  seemed  with- 
drawn to  an  inner  sanctuar)'  of  thought,  sitting  in 
judgmeot  on  the  scene  and  feeling  its  far  reach  into 
the  fotore.  A  whole  man,  and  aa  exceedingty  handy 
and  joyous  on<^,  ?•<  Imi^t  the  fta^.  I'nt  an  nnxioos 
and  reverent  and  <iee{i-thinking  stateKmiin  and  patriot 
was  to  stand  apart  while  it  went  op  and  pray  God  for 
itit  long  wa\ing  and  Mcred  welfare.  Conipletely»  and 
yet  separately,  the  one  stnnge  face  told  both  stories, 
and  told  them  well." 

USING  THE  ARMY. 

By  the  middle  of  May,  18<jl,  the  problem 
ol  Mr.  iiincoln's  life  was  how  to  use  the 
array  he  bad  called  together.  Tliis  f»irc« 
was  distributed  along  a  zig-zag  line  running 
from  Missouri  eastward  to  Norfolk.  The 
bulk  of  all  the  troops,  however,  were  in  and 
aroiHxl  Washington.  The  North  haii  hct-n 
urging  the  President,  from  the  d:iy  it  t;n- 
swered  his  first  call,  to  adviince  ilie  vol- 
unteen  into  Virginia.  Finally,  abont  the 
middle  of  May,  he  decided  that  a  movement 
across  the  river  should  be  made,  the  object 
being  to  seize  the  heights  from  .iVrlington 
south  to  Alexandria.  Ur.  Lincoln  had  the 
succe.ss  of  this  movement  deeply  at  heart. 
The  Confederate  flap;  tlyin^  from  a  staff  at 
Alexandria  bad  been  a  consiaut  eyesore  to 
him.  Again  and  again  he  was  seen  stand- 
ing with  a  gloorii>  f;i<  e  before  one  of  the 
south  windows  of  the  White  House  looking 
through  a  glass  at  this  tlag. 

The  time  for  the  advance  was  set  for  the 
night  of  May  23d.  1^  morning,  Arlington, 
the  j-liores  of  the  Potomac  southward,  and 
the  town  of  .Alexandria  were  oceupied  by 
P'ederal  troops.  The  enemy  had  tied  at  their 
approach.  The  flag  which  had  caused  Mr. 
Lincoln  so  much  pain  was  gone,  but  its  re- 
■  moval  had  cost  a  life  very  precious  to  the 
President.  Young  Colonel  Ellsworth,  one  of 
the  moet  brilliant  officers  in  the  volunteer 
f^ervict',  a  man  whom  the  Pre.sident  had 
brought  to  Washington  and  for  wliora  he 
felt  the  warmest  atlection,  had  been  shot. 

The  Arlington  heights  seized,  the  army 
lay  for  weeks  inactive.  The  one  movement 
for  which  the  North  now  clamored  was  a 
march  from  Arlington  to  Richmond.  The 
delay  to  move  made  it  irritable  and  sarcas- 
tic. Mr.  Lincoln  was  as  anxious  for  a  suc- 
cessful movement  southward  as  any  man  in 


the  country;  but  for  .some  time  he  rt-t;isi©d 
the  popular  outcry,  giving  his  generals  the 
opportunity  to  make  ready  for  which  Uiey 
begged.  At  last,  towards  the  end  of  .Tun*-, 
he  decided  that  an  advance  must  be  made, 
and  he  summoned  his  cabinet  and  the  leading 
military  men  near  Wadiington  to  meet  him  en 
the  evening  of  June  29th  and  discuss  the  ad- 
visability of  and  the  plans  for  an  immediate 
attack  on  the  enemy's  army,  then  enireucbed 
at  MaiMMwaH  Junc^n,  some  twenty  miles 
southwest  of  Washington.  The  Commander^ 
in-Chief  of  the  Army,  Creneral  Scott,  op- 
posed the  advance.  He  had  another  plan  of 
campaign,  the  army  was  not  ready.  Bat  Mr. 
Uncob  insisted  that  the  country  demanded  a 
movemont,  and  that  if  the  Federal  army  was 
green,"  so  was  that  of  the  Confederates. 
General  Scott  waived  his  objections,  and  the 
advance  was  ordered  for  July  9tfa.  For  one 
and  another  rea.son.  however,  it  was  July  21st 
before  the  army  was  ready  to  attack.  The 
day  was  iSunday,  a  brilliant,  hot  W  ashingtOD 
day.  Anxious  as  Mr.  Lineoln  was  over  the 
cr.niing  liattle,  he  went  to  church  as  usual. 
It  was  while  he  was  there  that  a  distant  roar 
of  cannon,  the  first  sounds  of  the  battle,  only 
twenty  miles  away,  reached  him.  Retoming 
to  the  White  House  after  the  services,  the 
President's  first  inquiry  was  for  news.  Tele- 
grams had  just  begun  to  come  in.  They  con- 
tinued at  intervals  all  the  afternoon — ^bnkes 
reports  from  now  this,  now  that,  part  of  the 
field.  Although  fragmentary,  they  were  as  a 
whole  encouraging.  The  President  studied 
them  carefully,  and  after  a  time  went  over 
to  General  Scott's  headquarters  to  talk  the 
news  over  with  liiiTi  Py  half- past  five  he 
felt  so  sure  that  the  lield  was  won  that  he 
went  out  for  his  usual  afternoon  drive.  An 
hour  later  he  returned,  only  to  be  met  with 
the  drejidfiil  teleoram  which  annonnced  the 
end  of  the  battle  of  Ball  Run : 

"  General  McDowctr?  anmy  in  full  retreat  throogh 
Centrenlle.  The  day  is  lost,  .Sare  Washington  and  the 
remnants  of  this  amj.  .  .  .  The  ronted  tnopt 
will  not  reform." 

From  that  time  on,  for  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours,  a  continuous  stream  of  tales  of 
disiister  w;t<  |ionr»'d  upon  Mr.  IJncoln.  A 
number  of  i>ubiic  men  had  gone  from  Wash- 
ington to  see  the  battle.  Ex-Senator  DsveB* 
who  was  among  them,  says  that  (General 
Scott  uffed  him  to  go.  telling  him  that  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  only  battle  he  would  em 
have  a  chance  to  see.  About  midnight  they 
began  to  return.  They  came  in  haggard, 
worn,  and  horror-stricken,  and  a  number  of 
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them  re]  .i  r  «'<l  to  the  White  House,  where  ington,  on  July  22d,  George  B.  McClellan,  the 
Nr.  Lincoln,  lying  on  hi.s  office  sofa.  l!^•tt•T?«'(I  only  man  who  had  thus  far  accomplished 
to  their  tales  of  the  panic  that  had  seized  anything  in  the  war  on  which  the  North 
the  army  about  four  in  the  afternoon  and  of  looked  pride,  and  asked  him  to  take  the 
the  retreat  that  had  followed.  All  of  those  command  of  the  demoralized  army.  A  more 
■who  retiirnerl  that  night  to  Washinfrton  were  effective  mnv»^  could  not  have  lippn  mado. 
positive  that  the  Confederates  would  attack  McClellan  had  just  finished  an  otlen.sive  cain- 
tbe  city  before  morning.  P^i^  against  the  eneniy  in  West  Virginia, 
The  events  of  the  next  day  were  no  less  completely  driving  him  from  the  country, 
harrowing  to  Mr.  Lincoln  than  those  of  the  He  had  announced  his  victories  in  a  series  of 
night.  A  drizzling  rain  was  falling,  and  addresses  which  thrilled  the  North.  They 
from  daybreak  there  could  be  seen,  crowd-  saw  in  him  a  second  Napoleon,  and  were  sat- 
ing snd  sti^iirering  acroes  the  Long  ^dge,  isfied  that  if  he  were  in  charge  of  the  army, 
hundreds  of  soldiers,  i  'ltan.s,  negroes,  the  disgrace  of  Ball  Bun  would  be  speedily 
and  horses.    Hour  by  hour  the  streets  of  wiped  out. 

the  city  grew  fuller.  On  the  corners  white-  While  occupied  in  reorganizing  and  in- 
faced  women  stood  beside  boflers  of  coffee,  creasing  the  army,  Mr.  Lincoln  did  his  best 
feeding  the  exhausted  men.  Now  and  then  to  iiuprovu  the  moruU  of  officers  and  men. 
the  remnants  of  a  re^'inifnt  or  company  One  of  the  fir.?t  things  he  did,  in  fact,  after 
which  somehow  had  kept  together  marched  the  battle  was  to  **  run  over  and  see  the 
ap  the  street,  mud-splashed  and  dojeeted*  boys,"  as  lie  expressed  it.  General  Sher- 
Oneof  the  most  pathetic  sights  of  the  day  was  man,  who  was  with  Mr.  Lincoln  as  he  drove 
the  return  of  I'urnside  and  his  men.  The  about  the  camps  on  this  visit,  says  that  he 
regiment  and  the  handsome  general  had  been  made  one  of  the  ' '  neatest,  best,  and  most  fi  el- 
one  of  the  town's  delights.  Now  they  came  ing  addretises  "  h©  ever  listened  to,  and  that 
back  broken  in  numbers  and  so  overcome  its  effect  on  the  troops  was  "excellent." 
with  fatigue  that  man  after  man  dropped  in  .\b  often  as  he  cnul  1  after  this,  Mr.  Lin- 
the  strt^ets  as  he  marched,  while  slowly  in  coin  went  U)  the  .\rlmjjton  camps.  Fre- 
froQi,  hMi  head  on  his  breast,  the  reins  on  the  quently  in  these  visits  he  left  his  carriage 
neck  of  his  exhausted  hone,  rode  Bumside.  and  walked  up  and  down  the  lines  shaking 
Before  Monday  night,  it  was  kno^n  that  hands  with  each  man,  repeating  heartily  as 
the  enemy  was  not  following  up  his  advan-  he  did  so,  "God  bless  yf>M.  'rod  bless 
tage.  Two  days  later  the  Union  army  was  re-  you."  Before  a  month  had  paissed,  he  saw 
iotrencbed  on  Arlington  heights.  A  revulsion  that  under  McClellan's  training  the  Army  of 
of  feeling  had  already  begun.  The  effort  to  the  Pbtomac,  as  it  had  come  to  be  called, 
make  out  the  rout  t^j  l»e  as  complete  and  ter-  had  recovered  almost  complett  ly  from  the 
rihle  as  it  cooid  be  was  followed  by  an  attempt  panic  of  Bull  Hun,  and  that  it  was  growing 
to  show  that  it  was  nothing  hut  a  panic  among  every  day  in  elSciency.  But  scarcely  had 
teamsters  and  sight>seei8.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  his  anxiety  over  the  condition  of  things 
asked  to  li.sten  to  a  nirndxT  of  these  expla-  around  Washington  been  allayed,  before  a 
aatipas.  **  Ah,  I  see,"  he  said  to  one  vindi-  grave  problem  was  raised  in  the  West.  The 
ttfeor  of  the  day,  "  we  wliipped  the  enemy,  severest  criticisms  began  to  come  to  him  on 
sad  thtn  ran  away  from  him/*  the  conduct  of  a  man  whom  he  had  made  a 

major-general  and  whom  he  had  put  in  com- 

BEPAIRING  THE  DISASTER.  ^^"^        V"^  '"'portant  Western  division, 

John  t.  iremont.    ihe  force  of  Uiese  cnti- 

Eiptanations  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  did  dsros  was  intemnfied  by  serious  disasters  to 

not  interest  the  Pre.^ident.    He  was  giving  the  Union  troops  in  Missouri.    Mr.  Lincoln 

his  whole  mind  to  repairing  the  disaster,  found  himself  facing  one  of  the  most  deli- 

Coogr^,  prostrated  as  it  was  by  the  unex-  cate  problems  of  a  President  of  the  United 

peeted  defeat,  stood  by  him  bravely.    Re-  States:  to  decide  whether  a  widespiread  dis^ 

soarces  he  was  not  going  to  laidc.     The  content  with  a  man  whom  he  lias  put  in  a 

coTifidence  of  the  country  was   what   ho  position  of  trust  is  defensiMe,  and  in  case  it 

needed.    To  stimulate  this  confidence,  Mr.  is,  what  course  justice  to  the  man  and  to 

lineoln  and  his  advisers  summoned  to  Wash*  tlM  public  requires  him  to  follow. 

V  >T'    T'ir"'  i  _'l>  nil  iu.nl  ,  iTt<T(<-r' which  the  ;uit)i"r  resretn.  the  qu<>liiiioii«  from  Mr.  Lincoln's  IctU-rn  to  llr  nr*  •',  It«jr- 
siowi,  Uie  Hon.  Willi  ini  K>  ll":.-!.'.  nii'l  (hi  H<.n.  .T.  liu  1'.  i\»  wt  ll  uh  the  Iciu-r  lo  t»i«;  lion.  Jofjii  A  Kihm  r  .  i  iu*l  in  Uif 

I>«"toW  ln*talmerii  of  th.  ••  l,itrr  l.ifi- of  I. nciln  ;'"  aii' I  M  r.  S' \v  ird'H  criticihin*  of  I,lnrf>ln'»  I'lr-t  in  imlmu  il  inldrrsii.  nnil 
t>M  Irtters  to  (icncnil  Sc^jU  iuni  Mr.  c'biUMi,  ciUnX  m  ilsta  tJanunry  iimtuliDftil,  weru  uol  cniiitcul,  m  ilicv  (•honld  have  Y*xn,  to 
"AbrUuim  Lincoln  :  A  Hifltorr,"  by  NicoUr  and  Ilay.  Mr.  HeWAKl'i '^Tfaougbto  for  tiM  Pfeaidviit'B  CooBidenUon."  with 
Mr.  Uocoln'a  reply,  were  first  ptibluhed  in  the  Mtav  w  ork. 
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MAULNES  SIGNALING  UNDER  FIKE  AT  GUANTANAMO. 

By  SraPHKH  Craux, 

Anlbor  of  Thfl  Had  Bmigt  of  GounRe,"  "  The  Open  Boat,"  etc. 

THEY  were  four  Cuantanamo  marines,  offi-  rcnh'il  in  the  darkness,  it  was  necessary  for 

cially  known  for  the  time  as  signalmen,  the  signal  squad  to  coolly  take  and  send 

and  it  was  their  duty  to  He  In  the  trenchee  mesBages.   Captain  McCalla  always  partici- 

of  ('amp  McCalla.  that  faced  the  water,  and,  pated  in  the  defense  of  the  camp  by  nJcing 

by  day.  sifrnal  the  "  Marblehead  "  with  a  flag  the  woods  on  two  of  its  sides  with  the  puna 

and,  by  night,  signal  the  "  Marblehead  "  with  of  the    Marblehead."  Moreover,  he  was  the 

lanterns.   It  was  my  good  fortone — at  tiiat  seniw  ofltoer  iHresent,  and  he  wanted  to  know 

time  I  considered  it  my  bad  fortune,  indet'd  what  was  happening.    All  night  long  the 

—to  be  i*ith  them  on  two  of  the  night.s  when  crews  of  the  ships  in  the  bay  would  stare 

a  wild  storm  of  fighting  was  pealing  about  sleeplessly  into  the  blackness  toward  the 

the  hill;  and,  of  all  the  actions  of  tiie  war»  roaring  hill. 

none  were  so  hard  on  the  npr\'es.  none      The  signal  squad  had  an  old  cracker-box 

strained  courage  so  near  the  panic  point,  as  placed  on  top  of  the  trench.   When  not  sig- 

thoee  swift  nights  in  Camp  McCalla.   With  naling,  they  hid  the  lanterns  in  this  box;  bnt 

a  thousand  ritl^.s  rattling:  with  the  field-guns  as  soon  as  an  order  to  send  a  message  was 

booming  in  your  ears;  with  the  diabolic  Colt  received,  it  became  necessary  for  one  of  the 

automatics  clacking  ;  with  the  roar  of  the  men  to  stand  up  and  expose  the  lights.  ,And 

"  Marblehead  "  coming  from  the  bay,  and,  then — oh,  my  eye  -how  the  guerrillas  hi'ddoi 

last,  with  Mauser  bullets  sneering  always  in  in  the  gulf  of  night  would  tum  loose  at  those 

the  air  a  few  inches  over  one's  head,  and  with  yellow  gleams  I 

this  enduring  from  dusk  to  dawn,  it  is  ex-     Signaling  in  this  way  is  done  by  letting 

tremely  doubtful  if  any  one  who  was  there  one  lantern  remain  stationary    on  top  of  the 

will  be  able  to  forget  it  easily.    The  noise;  cracker-lM)x,  in  this  (•;i.-<e    and  moving  the 

the  impenetrable  darkness  ;  the  knowledge  other  over  it  to  the  left  and  right  and  so  on 

from  the  sound  of  the  bullets  that  the  enemy  in  the  regular  gestures  of  the  wig-wagging 

wa.s  on  three  sides  of  the  camp  ;  the  infn'-  code.    It  is  a  very  simple  system  of  night 

quent  bloody  stumbling  and  death  of  some  communication,  but  one  can  see  that  it  pre- 

man  with  whom,  perhaps,  one  had  messed  sents  rare  possibilitiee  when  used  in  front 

two  hours  preWous ;  the  weariness  of  the  of  an  enemy  who.  a  few  hundred  yards 

body,  and  the  more  terrible  weariness  of  the  away,  is  overjoyed  at  sighting  so  definite 

mind,  at  the  endlessness  of  the  thing,  made  a  mark. 

it  wonderful  that  at  least  some  of  the  men     How,  in  the  name  of  wonders,  those  four 

did  not  come  nut  of  it  with  their  nerves  hope-  men  at  Tamp    cf'alla  were  not  riddled  from 

lessly  in  shreds.  head  to  foot  and  sent  home  more  as  reposi- 

Uut,  as  this  interesting  ceremony  pro-  tones  of  Spanish  ammunition  than  as  marines 
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i«:  bvvond  all  comprehension.   To  make  a  con-  The  answer  was  always  iiiioii  the  instant : 

leasion— when  one  of  these  men  stood  up  to  "  Yes,  sir."  Then  the  bullets  began  to  snap, 

vsfe  Mb  laafeern,  I,  lying  in  the  trencb,  in-  map,  snap,  at  Ub  head  while  all  tiie  woode 

variably  rolled  a  little  to  the  right  or  left,  in  began  to  crackle  like  burning  straw.*  I 

order  that,  when  he  was  shot,  he  would  not  could  lie  near  and  watch  the  face  of  the  m^- 

f  ail  on  me.   Bat  the  squad  came  off  scath-  naiman,  illumed  as  it  waa  by  the  yellow  shine 

leas,  despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  most  for-  of  lantern  light,  and  ^e  absence  cHf  excite- 

midable  corps  in  the  Spanish  army — the  Es-  ment>  frlglit^  or  sny  emotion  at  all,  on  his 

cuadra  de  Guantanamo.  That  it  was- the  most  countenance^  WBB  something  to  astonish  all 

formidable  corps  in  the  iSpanish  army  of  oc-  theories  out  of  one's  mind.  The  face  was  in 

cnpation  has  been  told  me  by  many  Spanish  every  instsnee  merely  that  of  a  man  intent 

officers  and  also  by  General  Menocal  and  upon  his  business,  the  business  of  wi^-wag- 

other  insurgent  officers.    General  MeniK  jil  ^ing  into  the  gulf  of  night  whore  a  ligh*.  on 

was  Garcia's  chief -of -staif  when  the  latter  the  *'  Marblehead  "  was  seen  to  move  slowly, 

was  operating  busily  in  Santiago  province.  These  times  on  the  hill  resembled,  in  some 

The  regiment  was  composed  solely  of  prae-  days,  those  terrible  scenes  on  the  stage — 

firof,  or  guides,  who  knew  every  shrub  and  scenes  of  intense  gloom,  blinding  lightning, 

tree  on  the  ground  over  which  they  moved,  with  a  cloaked  devil  or  assassin  or  other  a]>- 

propriate  character  mut- 


tering  deeply  amid  the 
awful  roll  of  the  thnnder- 

dnims.  It  was  theatric 
beyond  words ;  one  felt 
like  a  leaf  in  this  boom- 
ing chaos,  this  prolonged 
tragedy  of  the  night. 
Amid  it  all  one  could  see 
from  time  to  time  the  yel- 
low light  on  the  face  of  a 
preoccupied  signalman. 

Possibly  no  man  who 
was  there  ever  before  un- 
derstood the  true  elo- 
quence of  the  breaking 
of  the  day.  We  would  lie 
staring  into  the  east,  fair- 
ly ravenous  for  the  dawn. 
Utterly  worn  to  rags,  with 
our  nen'es  standing  on  end 
like  so  many  bristles,  we 
lay  and  watched  the  east 
— the  unspeakably  obdnr- 
ate  and  slow  east.  It  was 
a  wonder  that  the  eyes  of 
some  of  us  did  not  turn  to 
glass  balls  from  the  fixity 
of  our  gaze. 

Then  there  would  come 
into  the  sky  a  patch  of 
famt  blue  light.  It  was 
like  a  piece  of  moonshine. 
Some  would  say  it  was  the  beginning  of  day- 
break ;  others  would  declare  it  was  nothins 
neas  with  an  order— such  as :  "  Ask  the  of  the  kind.    Men  would  gi  t  very  disgusted 

with  each  other  in  these  low-toned  argu- 
ments held  in  the  trenches.  For  my  part, 
■Wttth,  for  I  knew  then  that  one  of  my  pals  this  development  in  the  eastern  sky  destroyed 
^  going  to  stand  np  behind  the  lanterns  many  of  my  ideas  and  theories  concerning 
Old  have  all  Spain  shoot  at  him.  the  dawning  of  the  day;  bnt  then  I  had  never 


'  Tkt  tnemt  ikoot  at  wim/fm  mm  mtUartnt  thMbit.' 


Whenever  the  adjutant,  Lieutenant  Dra 
P«,  came  plunging  along  through  the  dark- 


Marhlehead '  to  please  shell  the  woods  to 
the  left"-  my  heart  would  come  into  my 
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before  had  occaaon  to  give  it  anclii  solemn  performed  as  uBual.  They  drove  enough  bul- 

attention.  lets  into  that  immediate  vicinity  to  idU  ail 

Ttia  patch  widened  and  whitened  in  about  the  marines  in  the  corps, 

the  speed  of  a  man's  aooom|^iahment  if  he  Lieutenant  Draper  was  agitated  for  ha 

should  be  in  the  way  of  paintinfif  Madison  chief.     "  Colonel,  ?ron't  JOtt  Step  dovi^ 

Square  Garden  with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  sir  ? 

The  guerrillas  alwagra  set  oot  to  whoop  it  up  "Why,  I  guess  not^"  ssid  the  gray  sU 

about  this  time,  because  they  knew  the  oc-  veteran  in  his  slow,  sad,  atwa^s^gentle  way. 

ca.sion  wju^  approaching  when  it  would  be  *'  I'm  in  ne  more  danger  than  the  man." 


.  expedient  for  them  to  elope.  I,  at  least, 
always  grew  furious  with  this  wretched  sun- 
rise. I  thought  I  could  have  walked  around 
the  world  in  the  time  required  for  the  old 
thing  to  get  up  above  the  horizon. 

One  midnight,  when  an  impurtant  message 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  "  Ifarblehead,**  Colonel 


But,  sir-    began  the  adjutanL 
"Oh,  if 8  aU  right.  Draper." 
So  the  colonel  and  the  private  stood  ade 
to  side  and  took  the  heavj  fire  withoit 
either  moving  a  muscle. 

Day  was  always  obliged  to  come  at  last, 
punctuated  bjra  final  exchange  of  scattering 


Huntington  came  himself  to  the  signal  place  shots.    And  the  light  shone  on  the  marines, 
with  Adjutant  Draper  and  (Captain  McC'au-  the  dumb  guns,  the  flag.    (Iriray  yellow  face 
ley,  the  quartermaster.     When  the  man  looked  into  grimy  yellow  face,  and  grinned 
stood  np  to  signal*  the  colonel  stood  beside  with  weary  satisfaction.  GolFee ! 
him.  At  sight  of  the  lights*  the  Spaniards     Usually  it  was  impossible  for  many  of  tin 

men  to  sleep  at  once. 
'  '^.?irr^*.  It  always  took  me,  for 

instance,  some  horns  to 
;  _  get  my  nerves  combed 
down.  Rut  th^n  it  wa? 
great  joy  to  lie  in  the 
trench  with  the  four  aig- 
nalmen,  and  understand 
thoroughly  that  that  night 
was  fully  over  at  last,  and 
that,  although  the  future 
might  have  in  store  other 
bad  nights,  that  one  could 
never  escape  from  the 
prison-house  which  we 
call  the  past 


At  the  wild  little  fight 
at  Cusco  there  were  some 
splendid  exhibitions  of 
wig-wagging  under  fire. 
Action  began  when  an  ad- 
vance detachment  of  ma- 
rines under  lieutenaat 
Lucas  with  the  Cuban 
guide.s  had  reached  the 
summit  of  a  ridge  over- 
looking a  small  valley 
where  there  was  a  boose, 
a  well,  and  a  thicket  of 
some  kind  of  shrub  with 
great  broad,  oily  leaves* 
This  thicket*  which  mi 
perhaps  an  acre  in  ex- 
tent, contained  the  guer- 
rillas. The  valley  was 
open  to  the  sea.  Insdie' 
taace  firom  the  top  of  the 


'  irAM  flkr  wmm  Uao4  m*  to  wtgtutt,  Mr  ralanW  af ami  Mm." 
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ridge  to  the  thicket  was  barely  two  hundred  ing.  Clancy  thought  so.  Evt-rylMidy  thought 
yards.  so.  We  all  cleared  out  of  his  neigiiborhood. 

The  ** Dolphin"  had  sailed  up  the  coast  in  If  he  wanted  sole  possession  of  any  partieii- 
line  with  the  marine  advance,  ready  with  hor  lar  spot  on  that  hill,  he  could  have  it  for  all 
guns  to  assist  in  any  action.  Captain  Elliott,  we  would  interfere  with  him. 
who  commanded  the  two  hundred  marines  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Clancy  was  in  a 
ia  this  fight,  suddenly  called  out  for  a  signal-  hurry.  I  watched  him.  He  was  so  occupied 
man.  He  wanted  a  man  to  tell  the  '  Dol-  with  the  bullets  that  snarled  close  to  his 
phin "  to  open  fire  on  the  house  and  the  ears  that  he  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  let- 
thicket.  It  was  a  blazing,  bitter  hot  day  on  ters  of  his  message  softly  to  himself.  It 
top  of  the  ridge  with  its  shriveled  chapar-  seemed  an  intolwable  time  before  the  "Dol- 
nl  and  its  straight,  tall  cactus  plants.  The  phin"  answered  the  little  signal.  Ifean- 
sky  was  bare  and  blue,  and  hurt  like  brass,  while,  we  gaze<l  at  him,  marveling  every 
In  two  minutes  the  prostrate  marines  were  second  that  he  had  not  yet  pitched  headlong, 
red  and  sweating  like  so  maiqr  huU-bozied  He  swore  at  times. 

stokers  in  the  tropics.  Finally  the  "Dolphin"  replied  to  his&an- 

Gaptain  Elliott  calle<l  out :  tic  gesticulation,  and  he  delivered  his  meo- 

"  Where's  a  signalman  ?   Who's  a  signal-  sage.   As  his  part  of  the  transaction  was 

man  here  ?  " 
A  red  headed  "mick"— 

I  think  his  name  was  Clancy 

—at  any  rate,  it  will  do  to 

call  him  Clancy — twisted  \  • 

hit  head  from  where  he  lay 

on  his  stomach  ptini]»in« 
his  Lee,  and,  saluting,  said 
that  be  was  a  signalman. 

There  was  no  regulation 
flag  with  the  expedition,  so 
Hancy  was  obliged  to  tie 
his  blue  polka-dot  necker- 
chief on  uie  end  of  his  rifle. 
It  did  not  make  a  very  good 
flag.  .\t  first  Clancy  moved 
a  ways  do\*>  n  the  safe  side 
of  the  ridge  and  wig- 
wagged there  ven,-  busily. 
But  what  with  the  flag  be- 
inj;  so  po<>r  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  background 
of  ridge  being  so  dark, 
thw^e  on  the  "Dolphin"  did 
not  .«»ee  it.  So  Clancy  had 
to  return  to  the  top  of  the 
ridse  and  outline  himself 
aoahis  flag  against  the  sky. 

Theusualthinghappenod. 
.\s  soon  as  the  Spaniards 
caught  sight  of  this  sil- 
hoaette,  they  let  go  like 
mad  at  it.  To  make  things 
more  comfortable  for 
CIsiM^,  the  situation  de- 
aanded  that  he  face  the 
and  turn  his  hack  to 
the  Spanish  bullets.  This 
WMahard  game,  mark  you 
^to  stand  with  the  small 
of  your  back  to  voUey  fir- 
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crooked  stick.  Then  be  went 

to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and 
turning  his  back  to  the  Span- 
iah  fire,  began  to  signal  to 
the  "Dolphin.''  Again  we 
gave  a  man  sole  possesion 
of  a  particular  part  of  the 
ridge.  We  didn't  want  it 
He  could  have  it  and  wel- 
come. If  the  younfr  ser- 
geant had  had  the  smallpox, 
the  cholera,  and  the  yellow 
fever,  we  could  not  have 
slid  out  with  more  celerity. 

As  men  have  said  often, 
it  seemed  as  if  there  was  in 
this  war  a  God  of  Hattles 
who  held  His  mighty  hand 
before  the  Americans.  As  I 
looked  at  Sergeant  Quick 
wig-wagging  there  against 
the  sky,  I  would  not  have 
given  a  tin  tobacco-tag  foae 
his  life.  Escape  for  him 
quite  finished — whoop  !  -  he  dropped  like  a  seemed  impossible.  It  seemed  absurd  to 
brick  into  the  firing  line  and  began  to  shoot ;  hope  that  he  would  not  be  hit ;  I  only  hf^ed 
began  to  get  "  hunky  "  with  all  those  people  that  he  wduld  he  hit  ju.^t  a  little,  little,  in  the 
who  had  been  plugging  at  him.  The  blue  arm,  the  shoulder,  or  the  leg. 
polka-dot  neckercnief  stiU*  flnttefed  from  I  watched  his  face,  mid  it  was  as  grave 
the  barrel  of  his  rifle.  I  am  quite  certain  and  serene  as  that  of  a  man  writing  in  his 
that  he  let  it  remain  there  until  the  end  of  own  library,  lie  w;i.s  the  verj'  embodiment 
the  fight.  of  tranquillity  in  occupation,  lie  stood  there 

The  shells  of  the  "  Dolphin "  began  to  amid  the  animal-like  babble  of  the  Cnbans, 
plow  up  the  thicket,  kicking  the  bushes,  the  crack  of  rifles,  and  the  whistling  t^narl  of 
stones,  and  soil  into  the  air  as  if  somebody  the  bullets,  and  wig-wagged  whatever  he  had 
was  blaslang  there.  to  wig-wag  without  hoMing  anything  but  his 

Meanwhile,  this  force  of  two  hundred  ma-  business.  There  was  not  a  single  trace  of 
rines  and  fifty  Cubans  and  the  force  of  nervousness  or  haste, 
probably  -  -six  companies  of  Spanish  guerril-  To  say  the  least,  a  fight  at  close  range  is 
us  were  making  such  an  awful  din  that  the  absorbing  as  a  spectacle.  No  man  waato  to 
distant  Camp  McCalla  wa.s  all  alive  with  take  his  eyes  from  it  until  that  time  comes 
excitement.  Colonel  Huntington  sent  oat  when  he  makes  up  his*  mind  to  run  away, 
strong  parties  to  critical  points  on  the  road  To  deliberately  stand  up  and  turn  your  back 
to  facilitate,  if  necessary,  a  safe  retreat,  and  to  a  battle  is  in  itself  hard  work.  To  delib- 
also  sent  forty  men  under  Lieutenant  Ma-  erately  stand  up  and  turn  your  liack  to  a 
gill  to  come  up  on  the  left  flank  of  the  two  battle  and  hear  immediate  evidences  of  the 
companies  in  action  under  Captain  Elliott,  boundless  enthusiasm  with  which  a  large 
Lieutenant  Magill  and  his  men  had  crowned!  company  of  the  enemy  shoot  at  you  from  an 
a  hill  which  covered  entirely  the  flank  of  the  adjacent  thicket  is.  to  my  mind  at  leiist,  a 
lighting  companies,  but  when  the  *' Dolphin  "  very  great  feat.  One  need  not  dwell  upon 
opened  fire,  it  happened  that  Magill  was  in  the  detail  of  keeping  the  mind  carefully 
the  line  of  the  shots.  It  became  necessary  upon  a  slow  spelling  of  an  important  code 
to  stop  the  "Dolphin"  at  once.    Captain  message. 

Elliott  was  not  near  Clancy  at  this  time,  and     I  saw  Quick  betray  only  one  sign  of  emo- 

he  called  hurriedly  for  another  signalman.  tion.  As  he  swung  his  clum.sy  flag  to  and  fro, 
Sergeant  (^uick  arose,  and  announced  that  an  end  of  it  once  caught  on  a  cactus  pillar, 
he  was  a  signalman.  He  produced  from  and  he  looked  sharply  over  his  shoulder  to 
somewhere  a  blue  polka-dot  neckerchief  as  see  what  had  it  He  gave  the  flag  aa  im- 
large  as  a  quilt   He  tied  it  on  a  long^  patient  jerk.   He  looked  annoyed. 
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Pnioi  the  url^inal  bu»t  froui  s  life  mask  taki-n  in  1825  by  J.  II.  1.  Browi-rc.    Firel  |)ho(i>grni>hi-«l  aiiil  rrigravtil  for  McCntnE'a 
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LIFK   MASKS  OF   (JRKAT  AMKUICAXS. 

By  Charles  Henry  Hart. 

CASTS   OF   THE   LIVING    I'EATI  IJKS    OF    (ilUtEHT    .STUART,  JOHN 
QUIXOY  AOAMS.  "  rxH.LV  '  MADISON.  AND  OTIIEHS.  MADE  HV 

.T.  n.  I.  rnjowEHE.  An(H'T  is-25. 

The  most  gratifying  reward  that  a  w-riter  ception  given  to  my  article  upon  P.rowere's 

\  can  have  is  to  find  that  his  work  re-  "  I'nknown  Life  Masks  of  dreat  Americans." 

ceives  intelligent  appreciation.    This  reward  which  appeart-d  in  McCia  kk's  M.\<;azine  for 

^  been  mine  to  a  marked  degree  in  the  re-  October,  181>7.    The  wide  public  and  the  nar- 
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Frutu  tilt-  urki;iiuil  bust  frum  k  life  uiai<k  laki  ii  iu  IK!5  liy  J.  II.  I.  Bruuiri'.    Ftrri  pliutov'niphril  uiul  fiitrravtHl  for  MrCLCU's 

>Ia<«azine. 


row  public,  the  people  and  the  artistic  circle, 
have  each,  like  (Hiver  Twist.  l»een  asking;  for 
more.  The  feeling  .seems  to  be  univer.sjil  that 
until  now  we  had  only  a  faint  conception  of 
how  apjK'ared  in  the  flesh  many  of  the  great 
characters  that  have  jjone  before;  how  they 
really  apjK'are<l  when  they  lived  and  moved 
and  had  their  being.  Through  the  broad- 
mindedne.ssof  the  puldishers.  1  am  enable<l  to 
present  a  second  installment  of  these  Hrowere 
Life  Masks,  which.  1  believe,  will  be  ac- 
counted almost  as  important  an  addition  to 
our  historical  pt)rtrait  gallerj'  as  the  first 
imstallment. 

One  arti.'^t.  and  he  easily  the  first  of  Ameri- 


can painters,  did  not  deny  to  P.rowere  and 
his  work  the  merit  that  was  their  due.  On 
the  contrary,  he  .s^iw  the  fidelity  and  great 
value  of  these  life  masks,  and  gave  encour- 
agement to  the  maker  of  them  by  submitting 
l(»  his  proce.ss  and  by  giving  a  certificate  of 
approval,  lb*  »lid  this  not  )>u  much  that  his 
li\nng  face  might  Ite  transmitte<l  to  posterity, 
as  to  test  the  truth  of  the  newsjiaper  rejwrts 
of  the  suffering  and  danger  experienced  by 
.letferson.  and  thus,  by  example,  to  encour- 
age others  to  go  an«l  do  likewise.  The  result 
was  the  suj>erb  head  of  "lilbert  Stujirt,  here- 
with reproduced  from  the  original,  now  in  the 
Kedwood  Library,  at  Newjjort,  Ithode  Island. 
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MAfiAZINK. 


Vj»on  the  completion  of  the  mask  from  which 
this  bust  was  cast  Stuart  j;ave  to  Browere 
the  following;  emphatic  certificate: 

**  Ikmlon.  November  29,  1K2").— Mr.  Browere  of  the 
city  of  New  York  hax  this  day  made  a  Portrait  Bust  of 
n>e  fr«im  life,  with  which  I  am  jHrfectly  sati.stied  and 
which  I  ho}»e  will  remove  any  illilteral  misrepresenta- 
tif>n»  that  may  deprive  the  nation  fmm  f)ossessing  like 
rtrcords  of  more  important  men. — <».  .Sti'ART." 

The  *'  misrepresentations  "  referred  to  are, 
of  course,  the  reported  inconvenience  that 
Jefferson  had  .suffered,  and  prai.^e  such  as 
this  snven  by  Stuart  \a  as  approbation  from 
Sir  Hubert  Stanley,  *'  praise  indeed."  A  few 
days  later  the  Boston  "  Daily  Advertiser" 


announced:  "The  i)ortrait  bust  of  (Jilbert 
Stuart,  Rsq.,  lately  executed  by  Mr.  Browere, 
will  be  exhibited  by  him  at  the  Hubard  (  ial- 
lery  this  evening.  This  exhibition  is  made 
by  him  for  the  purpose  of  showinjf  that  he 
can  present  a  perfect  likeness,  and  he  will 
prove  at  the  same  time  by  the  certificate  of 
Mr.  Stuart  that  the  operation  is  without  pain." 

Apropos  of  the  exhibition,  the  local  press 
teemed  with  laudatory  notices  of  Browere's 
work .  The  B>oston  *  *  .American  ' '  said : '  *  This 
bust  has  l>een  adjudged  by  all  who  have  ex- 
amine<l  it  and  are  acquainted  with  the  orig- 
inal to  be  a  striking;  and  i)erfect  resem- 
blance."   The  **  Commercial  ( lazette  "  .said : 
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"  It  is  a  fine  likeness,  in  truth  we  think  the 
best  we  ever  s:iw  of  any  one.  We  particu- 
hirly  inquired  of  Mr.  Stuart's  family  if  he 
suffered  by  any  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  if 
the  proces.s  was  in  any  degree  painful,  and 
were  assured  that  there  was  nothing  of  un- 
pleasant or  painful  nature  in  it." 

Considering  Stuart's  eminence  in  art  and 
his  ira.scible  temi)er  and  unyielding  charac- 
ter, such  action  as  his  toward  lirowere.  not 
only  in  submitting  to  have  the  mask  taken, 
but  in  certifying  to  it  and  permitting  it  to 
be  publicly  exhibited  for  Hrowere's  benefit, 
speaks  tmimpeachable  volumes  in  .sui»|K)rt  of 
the  workman  and  of  his  work. 


Stuart's  daughter  Jane,  who  died  at  New- 
jwrt  in  ISSS,  at  a  very  advancetl  age,  and  who 
is  the  subject  of  Colonel  Higginson's  charm- 
ing paper,  **  One  of  Thackeray's  Women," 
and  was  as"  impo.ssible."  in  some  respects, 
jis  her  distinguished  father,  remembered  well 
the  incident  of  the  ma.sk  being  made,  and 
testified  to  its  marvelous  life-speaking  quali- 
ties. Having  lost  all  knowledge  of  its  where- 
abouts, she  searched  for  years  in  the  hope  of 
finding  it.  Finally,  in  the  Centennial  year, 
the  bust  from  the  mask  was  di.soovere<l  in 
the  possession  of  Hrowere's  son,  and  was 
purch.'used  by  Mr.  l>avid  King,  of  Newport, 
:us  a  present  for  Miss  Stuart.     l>ut  Jane 
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COMMODORE  DAVID  PORTER,  FATHER  OF  ADMIRAL  PORTER  AND  FOSTER-FATHER  OF  ADMIRAL  FARRAGL'T.     ACE  4o. 
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Mai>a7.ink 


Stuart  felt  that  her  little  cottage,  so  well  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  Kichard  Rush,  herewith 

remembered  by  many  visitors  to  Newport,  reproduced,  while  eight  years  later,  the  year 

was  no  place  for  so  big  a  work,  and  desired  before  Browere's  death,  he  made  the  mask 

that  it  might  be  placed  in  a  public  gallery,  of  Martin  Van  Buren. 

which  wish  Mr.  King  complied  with  by  pre-  All  of  the  busts  from  these  masks  present 

sentinK  it  to  the  Redwood  Library,  where  living  qualities  and  characteristics  wanting 

it  may  be  seen  by  all  interested  in  Stuart  in  the  painted  and  sculptured  portraits  of 

or  in  IJrowere's  life  masks.  the  same  persons.    There  is  an  unhesitating 

The  year  in  which  the  Jefferson,  .John  feeling  of  real  presence  conveyed  by  the 

Adams.  Madi-son.  Carroll,   Lafayette,  and  Browere  busts,  such  as  is  given  by  no  other 

Stuart  masks  were  made,  182^,  was  the  year  likeness.    Commodore  David  Porter,  whose 

of  Browere's  greatest  activity.    In  that  year  brilliant  career  early  in  the  century  helped 

he  made  the  busts  of  .lohn  Quincy  .\dams,  materially  to  give  the  navy  of  this  country 

Charles  Francis  .\dams  (then  a  boy).  Mistress  that  high  prestige  which  has  been  so  marvel- 

**  l>olly"  Madison,  Commodore  David  Porter,  ously  sustained  in  the  war  with  Spain,  felt 
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this  when  he  wrote  to  Major  Xoah,  the  editor 
of  the  "  National  Advocate  "  :  "  Mr.  Browere 
has  succeeded  to  admiration.  Nothing  can 
be  more  accurate  and  expressive.  I  .shouhl 
recommend  ever>'  itne  who  wished  to  jx>ssess 
a  perfect  likeness  of  himself  or  of  his  friends 
to  resort  to  Mr.  I'rowere  in  preference  to 
any  other  artist." 

The  mask  of  the  coy  North  Carolina  Quak- 
eress, I»orothy  I'ayne.  who  as  the  younj; 
wi<low  of  .lohn  To<ld  they  were  marrie<l  only 
a  year — became  the  wife  of  the  fourth  I'res- 
ident  of  the  I'nited  States,  and  is  familiarly 
known  as  "  Dolly  Madison."  is  of  particular 
interest  as  being  the  only  woman's  face 


handed  <lown  by  T'rowere.    Her  prt'at  beauty 
has  been  heralded  by  more  than  one  voice 
and  pen ;  but  not  one  of  the  many  portraits 
that  we  have  of  her,  from  that  i>ainted  by 
Stuart  to  the  one  drawn  by  Eastman  Johnson, 
shortly  before  Mrs.  Madison's  death,  sustains 
the  verdict  of  her  contemfjoraries :  and  now 
the  mask  by  Browere  settles  the  question  in 
the  nejjative.    Dolly  .Madison  was  in  her  fifty- 
third  year  when  B.rowere  made  his  mask  of 
her.    He  made  it  at  Montpelier.  on  October 
!!♦.  \X'S^,  at  the  same  time  he  made  the  one 
of  Mr.  .Madison,  already  reproduced.  Mrs. 
Madison  lived  on  for  nearlv  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  this  mask  was  made,  and  both 
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"iMiLLY"   MAItIf«iN.  WIFE  <>r  J\Mr.<  MAl'ISnN.  KH  RTH  ri:F>lltr.NT  i»K  TIIK  IMTKIi  STATKS.     AciE  .V',. 
Ttom  Xhv  oriuinJd  b«»t  from  a  life  tnuBk  tuki<ti  in  lsa5  »'v  .1  II  I  Hrow<  rr,    j-ir.t  |)liiiti>i:rn|>h<-<l  ami  t  iiLTuxfl  fur  M«  ri.iKi!*H 


she  and  her  husViaml  seem  to  have  taken 
more  than  ordinan'  interest  in  the  artist  and 
his  family.  An  infant  horn  to  Mrs.  I^rowere 
July  3,  1><2<>,  was,  hy  Mrs.  .Mjidison's  per- 
mission, named  for  her,  and  some  years  later 
the  child,  with  its  parents,  made  an  extended 
viKit  to  Montpelier. 

AMien  Samuel  Wocwlworth,  theaiithor  of  the 
well-known  lines  to  "  The  Old  ( »aken  P.uck- 
et,"  who  was  a  close  friend  of  Hrowere,  vis- 
ite<i  the  workshop  to  see  the  hust  of  (  ommo- 
dore  Porter,  he  caupht  a  trlimj'se  of  that  of 
I>e  Witt  Clinton.  He  made  a  gesture  jus  of 
restraint,  and  pronounced  these  impromptu 
lines : 


Stay  I    The  bust  that  RraceH  yonder  shelf  clainui  our 
repard. 

It  is  the  front  of  Jove  hiniRelf  ; 

The  majesty  of  Virtue  and  of  Power 

Before  which  puilt  and  meanness  only  cower. 

Who  can  behold  that  bust  and  not  exclaim, 

Let  everlasting  honor  claim  our  ("linton's  name ! 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  Browere's 
husts  is  the  youthful  head  of  Charles  Fran- 
cis .\dams,  made  when  .Mr.  .\dams  had  just 
passed  his  eighteenth  hirthday.  With  this 
we  have  three  generations  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkahle  families  in  this  country  Old 
•John  Adams,  the  nonogenarian,  a.s  given  in 
my  former  article ;  .lohn  Quincy  .Adams,  when 
President,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  and  his 
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yountr  son,  destined  to  do  his  countrj*  such  call  a  statesman  and  a  scholar  of  "ye  olden 
service  and  honor,  when  in  the  throes  of  tyme."  When  only  thirty-four,  he  entered 
civil  war,  l>y  his  skillful  tact  and  wise  diplo-  the  Cabinet  of  President  Madison  as  Attor- 
macy  at  the  Court  of  St.  .lames  all  from  ney-Ceneral  of  the  United  States.  Succes- 
Browere's  hand.  It  was  this  younj;  man  sively  Secretary  of  State,  Minister  to  Eng- 
who  wrote  to  T.rowere  from  Washinj^ton,  land,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Min- 
October,  iS'i". :  "The  lYesid^nt  requests  ister  to  France  during  the  eventful  years  of 
me  to  state  to  Mr.  l'.r<iw»'re  that  he  will  IS  17  to  1S.")1,  he  secured  for  this  govern- 
be  able  to  give  him  two  hours  to-morrow  ment  the  munificent  legacy  of  James  Smith- 
morning  at  7  o'clock,  at  his  (Mr.  l5rowere's)  son,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  Smitb- 
rooms.  IVnnsylvunia -\ venue.    He  is  so  much  sonian  Institution. 

engaged  at  present  that  this  is  the  only  time      Surely  the  man  who  has  preserved  for  W 

he  can  conveniently  spare  for  purpose  of  your  the  living  lineaments  of  so  many  persons  of 

executing  his  portrait  bust  from  the  life."  consideration  deserves  commemoration,  and 

The  clean-cut  features  of  liichard  Rush  re-  this  man  is  .lohn  Henri  Isaac  Browere. 
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Bt  Ellbm  Glasgow, 

AuUior  of  "  Pbaaes  of  an  Iaf«riuf  Pliuivt,"  etc. 


HE  was  leaning  against  the 
railhig  of  the  deck,  gazing 
wist  full  V  down  upon  the  sea 
of  faces  on  the  landing  be- 
low. She  wore  a  skirt  and 
coat  of  brown  cloth,  and  her 
veil  was  raised  in  a  white 
film  above  her  small  hat. 

In  the  crowd  clustering 
about  her  eager  for  the 
last  glimpse  of  friends  she 
looked  shy  and  nervou.-;,  and  her  brown  eyes 
were  dilated  in  alarm.  Despite  her  thirty 
years,  there  was  something  girlish  in  her 
shrinking  figore — a  suggestion  of  the  incipi> 
ent  emotion.s  of  youth.  The  fine  lines  that 
time  had  set  upon  brow  an-l  lips  were  results 
of  the  flight  of  unditierentiated  days,  and 
lacked  the  intensity  of  experimental  records. 
<  )ne  might  have  classified  her  in  superficial 
survey  as  a  woman  in  whom  temperamental 
fires  had  been  smothered,  rather  than  extin- 
giushed,  by  the  ashes  of  unfnlfilment.  To 
existence,  svhich  is  a  series  of  rhythmic 
waves  of  the  commonj)lace,  she  offered  facial 
serenity ;  to  life,  which  is  a  clash  of  oppos- 
ing passions,  she  turned  the  wistful  eyes  of 
ignorance. 

\  tall  g\r\,  carryinfj  an  armtui  of  crimson 
roses,  pressed  against  her,  and  waved  a 
heavily  scented  handkerchief  to  some  one 
apon  thf  landing.  On  the  other  side,  a  man 
wa.K  shouting  directions  in  regard  to  a  miss- 
ing piece  of  baggage.  "  1  marked  it  my- 
self," he  declared  frantically.  "  It  was  to 
have  been  shipped  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
Cunard  dock.  I  marked  it '  Not  wanted  *  with 
my  own  hands,  and,  by  .love,  those  dirty 
Creoles  have  taken  me  at  my  word." 

She  rested  her  hand  npon  the  railing,  and 
leaned  far  over.  Down  below,  a  pretty  girl  in  a 
pink  shirt  waist  was  kissing  her  ojloved  finger 
tips  to  a  stout  gentleman  on  deck.  An  ex- 
cited group  were  waving  congratnlations  to 
a  bnde  and  fjroom.  who  looked  fatigued  and 
pliKhtly  bored.  She  yawned  and  bowed  ht  r 
head  to  avoid  the  spoke  of  a  black  parasol 
•bettering  the  lady  on  her  right.  For  tiie 
first  tune  she  recognised  in  this  furtive 


shrinking  a  faint  homesickness,  and  her 
thoughts  recoiled  to  the  dnll  Sonthern  home, 

to  the  sisters-in-law  who  made  her  life  bur- 
densome, and  to  the  little  graveyard  where 
the  husband  she  bad  never  loved  lay  buried. 
The  gfarl  with  the  crimson  roses  jostled  her 
mdeqr,  and  from  behind,  some  one  was  tread- 
ing uj)on  her  jjown.  The  insipid  heat  of  the 
July  sun  dashed  across  her  face,  and  in  a 
vision  she  recalled  the  sweeping  pastures  of 
the  old  plantation,  with  the  creek  where  the 
willows  grew  and  the  thrushes  sanjif.  The.i 
the  odor  of  the  heavily  scented  handkerchief 
half  sickened  her.  From  the  crowd  some 
one  was  calling  to  the  girl  in  tones  of  reas- 
surance: "  See  you  in  London  ?  Of  course. 
Booked  for  '  Campania,'  sailing  twenty- 
sixth." 

Suddenly  the  steamer  gave  a  tremor  of 
warning,  and  a  voll^  of  farewells  ascended 

from  below. 

"  Pleasant  voyage  ! "  called  the  man  to 
the  girl  bende  her.  "  Pleasant  voyage  ! " 
called  some  one  to  the  la^  <m  ha  right. 

Then  she  realized  that  she  was  alone,  and 
for  the  first  time  regretted  that  her  father- 
in-lttw  bad  not  come.  When  the  news  of  his 
delay  had  first  reached  her  and  she  had  vol- 
unteered to  start  alone,  she  had  experienced 
a  vivid  elation.  There  was  delight  in  the 
idea  of  freedom — of  being  accountable  to 
no  one,  of  being  absolutely  independent  of 
advice.  Now  she  wished  that  she  had  an 
acquaintance  who  would  wish  her  godspeed, 
or  shout  an  indistinct  pleasantry  from  the 
crowded  landmg. 

The  steamer  moved  slowly  out  into  the 
harbor,  and  the  shore  was  white  with  Hut- 
tering  good-byes.  The  girl  still  waved  the 
scented  cambric.  Then  the  distance  lapsed 
into  gradual  waves  of  blue. 

She  left  the  railing,  and  stumbled  over  a 
group  of  steamer  chairs  placed  midway  of 
the  deck.  She  descended  to  her  state-room» 
which  w;is  in  the  center  of  the  ship.  At 
the  door  she  found  the  stewardess,  who 
inquired  if  she  was  "  Mrs.  L.  Smith," 

'*  That  is  my  name,  and  I  am  going  to  be 
ill.   I  know  it." 
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"  Lie  down  at  once.  And  about  this 
bag  ?  I  thought  it  would  give  you  more 
space  if  I  put  it  in  the  gentlemao's  room. 
He  hasn't  much  luggage." 

Lucy  Smith  looked  up  in  mystification. 
''But  it  is  mine,"  she  explained,  "and  1 
want  H.** 

Tiu'i)  tile  boat  gave  a  lurch,  and  she  un- 
dressed and  (  liinltfil  into  her  berth. 

The  next  day,  after  a  sleepless  night,  she 
straggled  up  and  left  lier  state-room,  the 
stewardess  following  with  her  wraps.  At 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  she  swayed,  and  fell 
upon  the  lowest  step.  "  It  is  no  use,  "  she 
siiid  plaintively,  **  I  can't  go  up.  I  can't 
indeed." 

The  stewardess  spoke  with  professional 
encouraf^ement.  "  Oh,  you're  all  right," 
she  remoiuitrated.  "Here's  the  gentleman 
now.   He'll  help  you." 

"  Isn't  there  but  one  gentleman  on  board?  " 
Mrs.  Smith  began,  but  her  words  failed. 

Some  one  lifted  lier,  and  in  a  moment  she 
was  on  deck  and  in  her  chair,  white  the  stew- 
ardess wrapped  her  rugs  about  her  and  a 
strange  man  arranfred  the  pillowg  under  her 
head.  Then  they  both  left  her,  and  she  lay 
with  closed  eyes. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  yesterday's 
*  Herald '  ?  "  said  a  voice. 

She  started  fh)m  an  unoertain  doce,  and 
looked  around  her.    Hours  had  passed,  and 

since  clrtsirrj;  her  eves  the  sea  h-v)  'jrown 
bluer  and  the  sun  warmer.  A  pearl-colored 
foam  was  glistening  on  the  waves.  **  I  beg 
your  pardon."  she  replied,  taming  in  the 
direction  whence  the  words  came,  "did 
you  speak  ? ' ' 

The  man  in  the  next  chair  leaned  towards 
her,  holding  a  paper  in  his  hand.  He  was 
tall  andanp^ular.  with  common{)lace  featiu-es, 
lighted  by  the  syin]>at!u  ti('  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

1  asked  if  you  would  like  a  *  Herald  '  ?  " 
he  repeated. 

She  looked  at  him  reproachfully.  "  I  am 
ill,"  she  answered. 

He  smiled.  "  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon," 
he  said.  "You  didn't  look  it,  and  it  is 
so  hard  to  tell.  I  offered  a  lemon  to  that 
gray-green  ijirl  over  there,  and  she  flew  into 
a  rage.    liiU  arc  you  ill  in  earnest?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  exactly  choose  it  for  jest." 
she  returned;  "though,  somehow,  it  does 
make  timn  piuss.  One  forgets  that  there 
arc  such  di\isions  as  days  and  weeks.  It 
all  seems  a  blank." 

'*  Hut  it  is  very  calm." 

"  So  the  stewardess  says,"  she  answered 


aggrieved^,  "  but  the  boat  rocks  dread- 
fully." 

He  did  not  reply,  and  in  a  moneatUi 

glance  wandered  to  the  card  upon  her  char. 
"  Odd,  isn't  it  ?"  he  questioned. 

She  followed  his  gaze,  and  colored  fainti) . 
The  card  read:  "Mn.  L.  Smith."  Dkb 
he  pointed  to  a  similar  label  upon  his  ovi 
chair,  bearing  in  a  rough  scrawl  the  name, 
"L.  Smith." 

"It  is  a  very  common  name,"  flhei<»- 

marked  absently. 

He  laughed.  "  Very."  he  admit^*^. 
"  Perhaps  your  husband  is  LaiKTence  Smiiii 
also." 

The  smile  passed  from  her  lips. 

"My  husband  is  dead,"  she  oaswered;  ' 
"  but  his  name  was  Lucien." 

He  folded  the  newspaper  aukwardlj. 
Then  he  spoke.  "Nicer  name  than  Iaw- 
rence."  he  observed. 

She  nodded.    "  A  name  is  of  very  iittle 
consequence,"  she  rejoined.    "1  have  al- 
ways felt  that  about  every  name  in  the  «wU  I 
except  Lucy.    Lucy  is  mine."  | 

He  looked  into  her  eyes.  Despite  her  j 
illness,  they  shone  with  a  wann,  fawn-like  i 
brown.  "  I  think  it  a  pretty  name."  in  ! 
said.   "  It  is  so  soft  " 

"  It  has  no  character,"   she  returned,  j 
"  I  have  always  known  that  life  wouki  have  i 
been  different  for  me  if  I  h«dn't  been  called  j 
Lucy.    People  would  not  treat  me  like  « 
child  if  I  were  Augusta  or  even  Agnes—lnt 
Lucy!"  : 

"  People  change  their  names  sometiniw."  ' 
he  suggested. 

She  laughed  softly.  "  I  tried  to.  I  tried 
t^  become  Lucinda,  but  1  couldn't.  Laer 
stuck  to  me." 

"  It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  without  Smith." 
he  remarked,  smiling. 

"That  was  a  horrible  cross."  she  re- 
tiuued.  "I  wonder  if  you  mind  Smiib  as 
much  as  I  do." 

At  first  he  did  not  answer.  To  her  sur- 
prise his  face  grew  grave,  and  she  .«!aw  t!"? 
haggard  lines  about  his  mouth  which  ha 
smile  had  obscured.  ' '  It  was  a  deueed  gpod 
chance  that  I  struck  it,"  he  said  shcfftij, 
and  opened  his  paper. 

For  a  time  they  sat  silent.  Then,  as  the 
luncheon  gong  sounded  and  the  pt/umflfp 
flocked  past,  he  rose  and  bent  over  herchlir. 
"  You  will  have  chicken  tiroth  ?"  he  said 
distinctly.  "  I  will  send  the  steward." 
And  before  she  recovered  from  her  surprfee 
he  left  her. 

A  little  later  the  broth  wob  brought^  «id 
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soon  after  the  steward  reappeared  bearing 
iced  prunes.  *'  The  gentleman  sent  yon 
word  that  you  were  to  eat  these/'  he  said. 
And  she  nt  vp  in  bewOdermeiit,  and  ate  the 
IKimes  silently. 

**  You  are  very  kind,"  she  remarked  tini- 
idiy,  when  he  came  up  from  the  dinin^-saloon 
and  threw  hinuelf  into  the  chair  beside  her. 

For  an  instant  he  looked  at  her  blankly, 
his  hrow  ^^Tinkling.  She  saw  that  he  was 
not  thinking  of  her,  and  reddened. 

*'  Yon  were  kind — about  the  prunes,"  she 
explained. 

•*  The  pnines  ?  "  he  repeated  vaguely. 
Then  he  brought  himself  together  with  a 
jerk.  **  Oh,  you  are  the  little  woman  who 
was  sick— yes — ^1  remember." 

"  They  wwe  Tsry  nice,"  she  said  more 
firmly. 

•*  1  am  glad  you  iiiied  them,"  he  rejoined, 
and  was  silent.  Then  he  inroke  into  an  ir* 
relevant  laugh,  and  the  lines  uj)on  his  fore- 
head deepened  She  <?aw  that  he  carried  an 
habitual  sneer  upon  his  lips.  With  a  half- 
frightened  gestnre  die  drew  from  hhn. 

**  I  am  glad  that  you  find  life  amnsmg," 
she  observed  stiffly.    '*  I  don't." 

He  surveyed  her  with  a  dogged  humor. 
'*  It  is  not  life,  my  dear  lady,  it  is— you.** 

She  spoke  more  stiffly  still.  "  I  don't 
rat-ch  yoTir  meaning,"  she  said.  "  Is  my 
hat  on  one  side  ?  " 

He  laughed  again.  "It  is  perfectly  bal- 
anced, I  assure  yon." 

**  Is  my  hair  uncurled  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  shouldn't  have  noticed  it. 
It  is  very  pretty." 

She  sat  np  in  offended  dignity.  "  I  do 
not  desire  compliments,"  she  returned. 
"1  wish  merely  information." 

Half  closing  his  eyes,  he  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  looking  at  her  from  nnder  the 
brim  of  his  cap.  **  Well,  without  comment, 
I  will  state  that  your  hair  has  fallen  upon 
loor  forehead  and  that  a  loosened  lock  is 
lymg  upon  yonr  cheek — ^no,  don't  pnt  it 
back.    I  beg  your  pardon  " 

.\  pink  spot  appeared  in  the  cheek  n 'xt 
to  him.  Her  eyes  flashed.  **  How  intoler- 
•Me  you  are  ! "  she  said. 

The  smile  in  his  eyes  deepened.  *'  How 
delicious  you  are  !  "  he  retorted. 

She  rose  from  her  chair,  drawing  herself 
to  her  full  stature.  "  I  shall  change  my 
aett,"  she  began. 

Then  the  steamer  lurched,  and  she  swayed 
and  pra-sped  the  arm  he  held  out.  '*  I — I 
am  so  dizzy,"  she  finished  appealingly. 

Re  pat  her  back  into  her  chair,  and 


wrapped  the  rugs  about  her.  As  she  still 
shivered,  he  added  his  own  to  the  pile. 
v\  hen  be  placed  the  pillow  beueath  her  head, 
she  noticed  that  bis  tonch  was  as  tender  as 
a  woman's.  The  sneer  was  gone  from  his 
lips. 

*'  But  you  will  be  cold,"  she  remonstrated 
from  beneath  his  rug. 

**  Not  I,"  he  responded.  **  1  am  a  too:,h 
knot.  If  the  fiery  furnace  has  left  me  un- 
scathed, a  little  cold  wind  won't  do  more 
than  chap  me." 

His  voice  had  grown  seriOQS,  and  she 
looked  up  inquiringly.  "The  fiery  fur- 
nace ?  "  she  repeated. 

"  Oh,  predestined  damnation,  if  you  pre- 
fer.   Are  you  religious  ?  " 

"  Don't."  she  pleaded,  a  tender  light 
coming  into  her  eyes,  and  she  added :  "  The 
damned  are  not  kind  — and  you  aie  very 
kind." 

Her  words  faltered,  but  they  chased  the 
recklessness  from  his  eyes. 

*•  Kind  ?  "  he  returned.  "  1  wonder  how 
many  men  we  left  m  America  wonld  uphold 
that— that  verdict — or  how  many  women, 
for  that  matter  ?" 

Her  honest  eves  did  not  waver.  "  I  will 
stand  by  it,"  she  replied  simply. 

A  sudden  illumination  leaped  to  his  face. 
"  \  j^:im.':t  twelve  good  and  tme  men?  "  he 
demanded  daringly. 

"  Against  a  tbonsand — and  the  President 
thrown  in." 

He  laughed  a  little  bitterly.  **  Because 
of  the  prunes  ?  "  He  was  looking  down  into 
her  face. 

She  reddened.      Becanse  of  the  pmnes 

and-  and  other  things,"  she  answered. 

A  p^host  of  the  sneer  awoke  about  his 
mouth.  1  never  did  a  meaner  thing  than 
abont  the  pmnes,"  he  said  hotly.  Then  he 
turned  from  her,  and  strode  with  swinging 
strides  along  the  deck. 

That  evening  he  did  not  speak  to  ber. 
They  lay  side  by  side  in  their  steamer 
chains,  wat<  hing  the  gray  mist  that  crept 
over  the  amber  line  of  the  horizon.  She 
looked  at  his  set  and  sallow  face,  where  the 
grim  line  of  the  jaw  was  overcast  by  the 
constant  sneer  upon  his  reckless  lips.  It 
was  not  a  good  face,  this  she  knew.  It  was 
the  face  of  a  man  of  strong  will  and  stronger 
passions,  who  had  lived  hard  and  fast.  She 
wondered  vaguely  at  the  farrowed  track  he 
must  have  made  of  his  past  years.  The 
wonder  awed  her,  and  she  felt  half  afraid 
of  his  grimness,  growing  grimmer  in  the 
gathering  dusk.  If  one  were  in  his  power. 
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how  quietly  he  might  b«Dd  ati«l  break  mere 
flesh  and  bone.  But  across  the  moodiness 
of  his  face  she  cauj^lit  \hv  -^udden  warmth  of 
bis  glance,  and  she  remembered  the  touch 
of  his  hands— tender  as  it  was  strong.  She 
moved  nearer,  laying  her  fragile  fingers  on 
the  arm  of  his  chair.  **  I  am  afraid  you  are 
unhappy,"  she  said. 

He  started  nervously,  and  faced  her  aU 
most  roughly.  "Who  is  happy?"  he 
demanded  sneeringly.    "Are  you?" 

She  shrank  slightly.  "  S<miehow  I  think 
that  a  woman  is  never  happy/'  she  re- 
sponded gently;  "but  you— — " 

He  leaned  towards  her,  a  swift  change 
crossing  his  face,  his  keen  glance  softening 
to  compassion.  "  Then  it  is  dastardly  un- 
fair," be  said.  *'  What  is  goodness  for,  if 
it  does  not  make  one  happy  ?  I  am  a  rough 
brute,  and  I  get  my  deserts,  but  the  world 
should  be  gentle  to  a  thing  like  you." 

"No,  no,"  she  protested,  "  I  am  not 
good." 

His  eye^  lightened.  "  Any  miademeanors 
punishable  by  hiw  ?  " 

"  I  am  discontented,"  she  went  on.  "  I 
rage  whm  thmga  go  wrong.  I  am  not  a 
saint." 

'*  I  might  have  known  it,"  he  remarked, 
"  or  yoQ  wouldn't  have  spoken  to  me.  I 

have  known  lots  of  saints — mostly  women 
—  and  they  always  look  the  other  way  when 
a  sinner  comes  along.  The  reputation  of  a 
saint  is  the  most  sensitive  thhig  on  earth. 
It  should  be  kept  in  a  glass  case." 

*•  Are  you  so  veiy  wicked  ? "  she  asked 
frankly. 

He  was  gazing  out  to  sea,  where  the  water 
broke  into  waves  of  deepening  gray.  In 
the  sky  a  single  star  shone  like  an  emerald 
set  in  a  fawn-colored  dome.  The  lapping 
sound  of  the  wave.s  at  the  vessel's  sides 
came  softly  through  the  stillness.  Suddenly 
he  spoke,  hia  voice  ringing  like  a  jarring 
discord  in  a  hamonions  whole. 

"  Five  days  ago  a  man  called  me  a  devil," 
he  said,  "  and  1  guess  he  wasn't  far  wrong. 
Only,  if  I  was  a  single  devil,  he  was  a  le- 
gion steeped  in  one.  What  a  scomndrel  he 
was!" 

The  passion  in  his  tones  caused  her  tc 
start  quickly.  The  words  were  shot  out 
with  the  force  of  balls  from  a  cannon,  sus- 
tained by  the  impulse  of  evU.  "Don't," 
she  said  pleadingly,  **  please,  please  don't." 

"Don't  what?"  he  demanded  roughly. 
"  Don't  curse  the  blackest  scoundrel  that 
ever  lived— and  died?"  Over  the  last 
word  his  voice  weakened  as  If  hi  appeal. 


"  Don't  cur.se  anybody,"  she  answered. 
"  It  is  not  like  you." 

He  turned  upon  her  suspicioiialy.  *'  I^aw! 
how  do  you  know  ? " 

"  I  don't  know.   I  only  believe." 

"  I  never  had  much  use  for  belief,"  he 
returned ;  "  it  is  a  poor  sort  of  thing." 

She  met  bis  bitter  gaze  with  one  of  level 
calm.  "  And  yet  men  have  snffered  death 
for  it." 

Above  her  h&iA  an  electric  jet  was  shin- 
ing, and  it  cast  a  white  light  upon  hw  small 
figure  buried  under  the  mass  of  mgs.  Her 

eyes  wer^  glowing.  There  was  a  soft  suf- 
fusion upon  her  lashes,  whether  from  the 
salt  spray  or  fh>m  nnshed  tears,  he  conid 

not  tell. 

"  Well,  believe  in  me  if  you  choose,"  he 
said  ;  "it  won't  do  any  harm,  even  if  it 
doesn't  do  any  good." 

During  the  next  few  days  he  nursed  her 
with  constant  care.  When  she  came  out 
b  the  morning,  she  fonnd  him  wdttng  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  ready  to  assist  her 
on  deck.  When  she  went  down  at  night,  it 
was  his  arm  upon  which  she  leaned  and  his 
voice  that  wished  her  "  Good-night"  before 
her  state-room  door.  Her  meals  were  served 
outside,  and  she  soon  found  that  his  watcb- 
fnlness  extended  to  a  host  of  trivialities. 

It  was  not  a  confidential  companionship. 
Sometimes  they  sat  for  hours  without  speak- 
ing, and  again  he  attacked  her  with  aggres- 
sive irony.  At  such  times  she  smarted  be> 
mv'.th  thf  sting  of  his  sneers,  but  it  was 
more  in  pity  for  him  than  for  herself.  He 
seemed  to  carry  in  his  heart  a  seething 
rage  of  cynicism,  impassioned  if  impotent. 
When  it  broke  control,  as  it  often  did,  it 
lashed  alike  the  just  and  the  unjust,  the 
shmer  and  the  sinned  against.  It  did  not 
spare  the  woman  for  whose  comfort  he 
sacriticed  himself  daily  in  a  dozen  minor 
ways.  It  was  as  if  he  hated  himself  for 
the  interest  she  inapured  and  hated  her  for 
inspiring  it.  He  appeared  to  resent  the 
fact  that  the  mental  pressure  under  which 
he  labored  had  not  annihilated  all  possibility 
of  purer  passion.  .\nd  he  often  closed  upon 
a  gentler  mood  with  burning  bitterness. 

"How  about  your  faith?"  he  inquired 
one  day,  after  a  passing  tenderness.  '  Is 
it  still  the  evidence  of  virtoes  not  visible 
in  roe  ?  " 

She  flinched,  as  she  always  did  at  his  flip- 
pancy. "  There  is  circumstantial  evidence 
of  those,"  she  replied,  "sufficient  to  con- 
found a  jury." 

There  was  a  clond  upon  hia  face.  **  Of 
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tike  *  mimBtering  angel  *  kind,  I  Buppoee,"  be 

suggested. 

*'  Your  judgment  is  warped,"  he  went 
«n.  "  Do  yon  expect  to  convince  by  sneh 
syllogisms  as :  It  is  virtuous  to  make  pres- 
ents of  prunes.  He  makes  me  presents  of 
prune^s.   Therefore  he  is  virtuous." 

She  looked  at  him  with  wonnded  eyes. 
''That  is  not  kind  of  you,"  she  said. 

"  But,  my  dear  lady,  I  am  not  kind.  That 
is  what  I  am  arguii^  for." 

Her  lips  cloMd  mnly.  She  did  not  an- 
rwer. 

'*  Is  the  assertion  admitted"  "  he  inquired. 

Her  mouth  quivered.  He  saw  it,  and  his 
mood  melted. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  asked,  adjust- 
in^^  the  rug  about  her  shoulders  and  regard- 
ing her  with  an  intent  gaze,  "  that  it  makes 
any  difference  to  you  ?  " 

The  fragment  of  a  sob  broke  from  her. 
'*  Of  course  it  make.s  a  difference,*'  she  an- 
swered. "  to  -to  be  treated  so." 

Hid  hand  closed  firmly  over  the  rug,  aud 
rested  against  ber  sboolder* 

"  Why  does  it  make  a  diiference?'*  he 
demanded. 

She  stammered  confusedly.  "Because — 
becwBse  it  does,"  she  replied. 

His  face  was  very  grave ;  the  hand  upon 
\\>^T  phoiilder  tremlded.  *'  I  hope  to  fJod 
it  does  not  make  a  difference,"  he  said. 
"Look!  There  is  a  sail." 

They  rose  and  went  to  the  railing,  follow- 
ing with  unseeing  eyes  a  white  sail  thnt 
skirted  the  horizon.  At  the  vessel's  side 
porpoises  were  leaping  on  the  waves.  She 
leaned  over,  her  eyes  brightening,  her  loos- 
ened hair  blowing  about  her  fac  t'  in  .soft, 
brown  strands.  There  was  a  pink  tiush  in 
her  cheeks.  "  I  should  like  to  be  a  por- 
PUBS,"  she  said,  "and  to  skim  that  bhie 
vater  in  the  sanahine.  How  happy  they 
«»!" 

"  .\nd  you  are  not  ?  " 

The  flash  died  from  her  cheeks.  "I? 
Oh,  no,"  she  answered. 

He  leaned  nearer :  his  hand  brushed  hers 
as  it  lay  upon  the  railing. 

**  Did  love  make  yon  happy  ?  '*  he  asked 
openly. 

She  raised  her  lashes,  and  their  eyes  met. 
"  Love  ?  "  she  repeated  vaguely. 

"That  bnsband  of  yonrs,"  be  explained 
almost  harshly,  *'  did  you  love  him  ? " 

Her  p^aze  went  hnck  to  the  wat<'r.  A 
wiaiful  tremor  shook  her  lips.  "He  was 
very  good  to  me,"  she  replied. 


"  And  I  suppose  yon  loved  Mm  because  he 

was  p:ood.    Well,  the  reason  suffices." 

She  looked  at  liim  steadily.  '*  Because 
he  was  good  to  me,"  she  corrected.  Then 
she  hesitated.  But  I  did  not  love  him  in 
the  way  you  mean,"  she  added  slowly.  **  I 
know  now  that  1  did  not." 

"Eh!"  he  ejaculated  haii  absently;  and 
then:  **  How  do  yoo  know  it  ?" 

She  turned  from  him,  looking  after  the 
vanishing  sail,  just  visible  in  the  remote 
violet  of  the  distance.  "  There  are  many 
ways  " 

His  ^es  rested  upon  the  soft  outline 
of  her  ear,  half  hidden  in  her  blown  hair. 
•*What  are  they?" 

She  turned  her  face  stiU  further  from 
him.  "  It  made  no  difference  to  me,"  she 
.said,  "  wliether  he  came  or  went.  It  wearied 
me  to  be  with  him — and  I  was  very  selfish. 
When  he  kissed  me  it  left  me  cold." 

His  gaze  stung  ber  sharply.  "  And  if 
you  loved  some  one,"  he  said,  **  it  would 
make  great  difference  to  you  whether  he 
came  or  went  ?  It  would  gladden  you  to  be 
with  bim,  and  when  he  kissed  you  it  would 
not  leave  you  cold  ?  " 

**  I— I  think  BO,"  she  an.swered. 

He  bent  towards  her  swiftly ;  then  checked 
himself  with  a  sneering  laugh.  *'  IMl  give 
you  a  piece  of  valuable  advice,"  he  said; 
"  don't  allow  yourself  to  grow  sentimental. 
It  is  awful  rot." 

And  be  threw  himself  mto  bis  chair.  He 
drew  a  note-book  from  his  pocket,  and  when 
she  seated  herself  he  did  not  look  up.  There 
was  a  gray  cast  about  his  face,  and  his  lips 
were  compressed.  She  noticed  that  he  was 
older  than  she  at  fir.st  supposed  and  that  the 
hand  with  whic-h  he  held  the  pencil  twitched 
nervously.  Then  she  lay  watching  him  idly 
from  beneath  lowered  lids. 

An  hour  later  he  looked  up,  and  their 
glances  met.  With  sudden  determination 
he  clo.sed  thu  book  and  replaced  it  in  his 
pocket.  "  You  look  pale,"  he  remarked 
abruptly. 

"Do  I?"  she  questioned  inanimatedly. 
"  1  do  not  see  ai^  reason  why  I  should 
not." 

**  Perhaps — so  long  as  it  is  not  unbecom- 
ing to  you." 

"Why  will  you  say  such  things?"  she 
demand^  angrily.    "  I  detest  them." 
**  Indeed  ?  Yes,  pallor  is  not  unbecoming 

to  you.    It  gives  you  an  interesting  look." 

She  rubbed  the  dierk  next  him  with  the 
edge  of  her  rug  until  it  glowed  scarlet. 

There  ! "  she  exclaimed  ui  resentment. 
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"  That  fives  you  a  radiant  look/'  he  re- 
marked conipoHedly. 

Her  eyes  flashed.  "  Yoo  will  make  me 
hate  you,"  she  retorted. 

He  smiled  slightly,  his  eyes  half  sad.  1 
am  trying  to,"  he  responded. 

She  stamped  hw  foot  with  impatience. 
"Then  you  won't  succeed.  I  will  not  hate 
you.    Do  you  hear  ?    I  will  not !  '* 

**  Is  It  a  question  of  will  ?  " 

"  !n  this  case,  yes." 

' '  Do  you  hate  as  you  choose — and  love? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  replied.  "  I  hardly 
think  I  could  hate  you  if  I  woold.  Despite 
your   your  hatefulness." 

"  Not  though  it  were  a  part  of  wis- 
dom ? " 

*'  Wisdom  has  notlunj^  to  do  with  " 

"  With  what  ?"  he  queslianeil. 

'*  With  hate.  • 

•*  Nor  with  love  ?" 
Nor  with  love." 

He  shook  himself  free  from  an  imaginary 
weight,  passing  his  hand  across  his  con- 
tracted brow.  "  Then  so  much  the  worse 
for  hate,"  he  responded,  **and  for  love." 

As  she  did  not  answer  he  spoke  finely. 
**  When  you  love,  love  a  TirtaoQS,  straight- 
away plodder,"  he  said.  "Love  a  roan 
because  he  u  decent— because  he  is  decent 
and  plain  and  all  the  things  that  the  ro- 
mancers hu^h  at.  Love  a  fool,  if  you  will, 
but  let  him  be  a  fool  who  goes  to  his  othce 
at  nine  and  leaves  it  at  six;  who  craves  no 
more  exritinp  ntmo.sphere  than  the  domeBtlc 
one  of  house-girl  worries  and  teething  babies. 
If  you  ever  &id  yourself  loving  a  man  like 
me»  you  had  better  make  for  the  nearest 
lamp-post  and  -hang- — " 

"  llush  ! "  she  cried,  her  cheeks  tiaming. 
"  How — ^how  dare  you  ?  "  Her  voice  broke 
sharply,  and  she  fell  to  sobbing  behind  her 

"  My  (;o<l  ! "  he  said  softly.  She  felt  his 
breath  upon  her  forehead,  and  a  tremor 
y>as'sed  over  her.  Then  his  hands  fa-^^tene*! 
upon  hers  and  drew  them  from  her  eyes. 
He  was  pantinfc  like  a  man  who  has  run  a 
race. 

She  was  lookiii<r  straight  before  her.  \ 
small  homing  bird  alii(hted  for  a  swift  in- 
stant on  the  railing  near  them,  scanning  .'Sus- 
piciously the  deserted  r-orner  and  she  knew 
that  that  bird  would  be  blazoned  on  her  mem> 
ory  forever  after.  Then  she  felt  the  man's 
lips  close  upon  her  own. 

*•  You  shall  love  me,"  he  said.  "  and  right 
be  damned ! ' ' 


n. 

She  stepped  out  upon  the  deck,  her  eyes 
shining.  He  met  her  moodily.  "  Shall  we 
walk  up  into  the  bow  ?  *'  he  asked. 

She  nodded.    "  This  is  our  last  evenings" 

she  said.    "  We  will  make  it  long." 

"  However  long  we  make  it,  there  is  al- 
ways to-morrow." 

Her  face  clouded.  **  Yes,  there  is  to- 
morrow," she  admitted. 

She  fell  into  step  with  him,  and  they 
walked  the  length  of  the  dcH?k.  Once  afaie 
lost  her  balance,  and  he  laid  hi.s  hand  upon 
her  arm.  When  she  recovered  herself,  he 
did  not  remove  it. 

"  We  will  go  far  up,"  she  said.  '*  We 
will  look  straight  out  to  sea  and  forget  what 
is  behind  us." 

**  Can  we  forget  it?  "  he  asked  gloomily. 

She  smiled  into  his  face.  "  I  will  make 
you,  * '  she  answered.  * '  Fut  your  handts  upon 
the  railing—  so — and  watch  the  boat  as  it  cuts 
the  waves.  Is  it  not  like  a  bird  ?  And  see, 
the  stars  are  coming  out." 

The  salt  spray  dashed  into  their  lacei,  as 
th^  leaned  far  over.  A  wet  wind  blew  past 
them,  and  slie  put  up  her  hand  to  IioM  her 
hat.  Her  skirts  were  wrapped  closely  about 
hir,  and  her  figure  seemed  to  grow  taller  id 
the  gray  fog  that  rose  from  the  sea.  The 
ethereal  quality  in  h^  appearance  was  em- 
pha^iized. 

He  drew  vnef  from  her.  "  You  are  too 
delicate  for  my  rough  hands,"  he  said. 

"Am  I?"  she  laughs  softly;  then  a 
rising  passion  swelled  in  her  voice:  "I 
shonki  chooBe  to  be  broken  by  yon  to  being 
caressed  by  any  other  man  " 

His  face  wMtened.  "  Don't  say  that," 
he  protested  hoarse^. 

"  Why  not,  smce  it  is  true  ?" 

"  It  is  not  true." 

A  half-moon  was  mounting  into  the  heav- 
ens, and  it  lit  the  sea  with  a  path  of  silver. 
The  pearl-colored  mist  floated  ahead  of  the 
steamer,  fluttering  like  the  filmy  garments 
of  a  water  sprite.  A  dosen  stars  kaag 
overhead. 

"  Rut  it  is  true,"  she  answered.  Her 
words  rang  clearly,  with  a  triumphant  note. 
For  a  time  he  did  not  speak.  In  the  light 
of  the  half-moon  she  saw  the  deepening 
furrows  upon  his  face.  His  hands  were 
clenched. 

"  There  is  time  yet."  he  said  at  last.  "  to 
withdraw  a  false  play.  Take  your  love 
back." 
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She  trembled,  and  her  lips  parted.  "  I 
cannot."  sho  replied,  '*  and  I  would  not." 

He  stretched  out  \m  arms,  as  if  to  draw 
htt  towards  him,  and  she  faltered  before  the 
px-sion  in  hie  glance.  Then  he  fell  back. 
' '  Wiliat  a  mees  ycm  are  making  of  your  life  T ' 
be  said. 

But  his  warming  eyes  had  reassured  lier. 
"  The  mess  is  alr^y  made,*'  she  responded. 

**  I'ut  it  is  not."  he  returned.  Thon  ho 
&umv.\(me(\  his  flagging  force.  And  it 
ahaii  not  be." 

"  How  wiU  yon  present  it  ?  " 

"  By  an  appeal  to  reason  " 

She  laughed.  What  love  vas  ever 
ruled  by  reason  ?  " 

"  By  proofs." 

She  laughed  a^ain:  "What  proof  ever 
chattered  faith  " " 

"Great  God  1"  he  retorted  paasion- 
ateh.  **  Stop !  Think  a  moment !  Look 
tliint^  in  the  face.    What  do  yon  know  of 

BB  7  " 

"  I  know  that  I  love  you.** 

"  I  tell  you  I  am  a  devil  " 

"  And  I  do  not  believe  you." 

"  'lO  back  to  America,  and  aak  the  first 
man  you  meet." 

**  Why  should  1  respect  his  opinion  ?  " 

"Benoae  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  re- 
spectable public  " 

"Then  I  don't  respect  the  respectable 
pabUc." 

"Yon  ought  to." 

•*  I  don't  agree  with  yon." 

Again  he  was  silent,  and  again  he  faced 
her.  "  What  is  it  that  you  love  in  me?*' 
he  demanded.   "  It  is  not  my  face.** 

"  Certainly  not.'* 

"  Nor  my  manners  ?  " 

"  Hardly.** 

"  Is  Uiere  anything  about  me  that  is  es> 
pecially  attractive  ?  '* 

1  have  not  oteerved  it." 

"llien  rU  be  hanged  if  I  know  what  it 
Is!** 

"So  win  I.'* 

He  sighed  impatiently.  "  No  woman 
ever  rliscovf^n  d  it  before,"  he  said,  "  though 
I've  knuwa  all  sorts  and  conditions.  But 
tbeo  I  never  knew  a  woman  like  you." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  she  responded. 

"1  would  enve  two-thirds  of  my  future — 
sttch  as  it  is— if  i  had  not  known  you.'* 

"  And  yet  yon  love  me.** 

He  made  a  step  towards  her,  bis  face 
qnivpfinf^.  r>ut  liis  words  were  harsh.  "  My 
love  is  a  rotten  reed,"  he  said.  Then  he 
toned  from  her,  gazing  gloomily  ont  to  sea. 


Across  the  water  the  path  of  moonlight  lay 
unrolled.    Small  brisk  waves  were  phiying 
around  the  flying  steamer.    Suddenly  he 
faced  her.    **  Li^en  !  **  he  said. 
She  bent  her  head. 

"  From  the  beginning  I  have  lied  to  you 
-  lied,  do  you  hear  ?  1  singled  you  out  for 
iny  own  selfish  ends.  All  my  kindness,  as 
yon  call  it,  was  hecanse  of  its  usefulness  to 
nie.  While  you  looked  on  in  innocence  I 
made  you  a  tf  o]  in  my  hands  for  the  further- 
ance of  my  own  purposes.  Even  those  con- 
founded prunes  were  sent  to  yon  from  any 
other  motive  than  sympathy  for  you-  -" 

She  shivered,  supporting  herself  against 
the  railing.  I— 1  don't  understand,"  she 
stammered. 

**  Then  listrni  again :  I  needed  you,  and  I 
used  you.  There  is  not  a  soul  in  this  boat 
bat  believes  me  to  be  your  husband.  I  have 
created  the  impression  because  I  was  a  dse- 
peirate  man,  and  it  aided  me.  My  name  ia 
not  even  LaviTcnce  Smith  " 

"Stop!"  she  said  faintly.  For  an  in- 
stant she  staggered  towards  him ;  then  her 
grasp  upon  the  railing  tightened.  **Go 
on,"  slie  added. 

Hi.s  face  wa^  as  ^ay  as  the  fo^r  which 
shrouded  it.  "1  left  .\menca  a  hunted 
man.  When  I  reach  the  other  side,  I  shall 
find  them  still  upon  my  tracks.  It  is  for  an 
act  which  they  call  by  an  ugly  name ;  and  yet 
I  would  do  it  over  again.    It  was  justice.'* 

She  was  shivering  as  from  a  strong  wind. 
"  I  -I  don't  think  I  understand  yet,"  she 
said. 

"I  have  led  a  ruined  life,"  he  went  on 
hurriedly.  My  past  record  is  not  a  pretty 
one— and  yet  there  is  no  act  of  my  life  which 
I  regret  so  little  as  the  one  for  \vliirh  *hry  ;ire 
running  me  down.  It  was  a  deed  oi  honor, 
though  it  left  blood  upon  my  hands  " 

Her  quivering  face  was  turned  from  him. 

*'  1  reached  New  York  with  the  assistance 
of  a  friend  the  only  man  on  earth  who 
knows  and  believes  in  me.  lie  secured  a 
state-room  fh>m  an  L.  Smith,  who  was  de> 
laved.  I  took  his  name  as  a  safej^niard,  and 
when  I  saw  yours  beside  me  ;it  table,  I  con- 
cluded he  was  your  husband,  and  1  played  his 
part  in  the  eyes  of  the  passengera.  It  suc- 
ceeded well."  He  laughed  bitterly.  "  Law- 
rence was  a  guess,"  he  added. 

Then  before  her  stricken  eyes  his  reck- 
lessness fell  from  him,  "  Oh,  if  I  could  undo 
this."  he  said,  "  I  would  go  back  gladly  to 
stand  my  chances  of  the  gallows —  " 

A  sob  broke  from  her.  **  Hush,"  she 
said  wildly.  **  Have  you  no  mercy—none  ?  " 
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**  You  must  belit've  this."  he  went  on 
pasi^ionately,  "  that  at  the  last  I  loved  you. 
You  must  believe  it." 

She  shook  her  head  almost  delirioiuly. 

"  You  must  believe  it,"  he  repeated  sav- 
agely. **  If  I  could  make  you  believe  it, 
I  would  lie  dov^n  to  let  you  walk  over  me. 
Yon  most  believe  that  I  have  loved  yon  as  I 
have  loved  no  other  woman  in  my  life— as 
1  rouM  lovp  no  other  woman  but  you.  You 
most  believe  that,  evil  as  I  am,  I  am  not 
evil  enough  to  lie  to  vou  now.  YoQ  nnst 
believe  it."  He  put  out  Mb  hands  88  if  to 
touch  her,  but  she  shrank  away. 

"No  -no!"  she  cri^.  And  she  fled 
from  him  into  the  obscurity  of  the  deck. 

All  that  night  she  sat  np  on  the  edge  of 
her  berth.  Her  eyes  were  strained,  and  she 
ft.ired  blankly  at  the  foam  breaking  against 
Ihe  porthole.  Thought  huiig  suspended,  and 
she  felt  herself  rocldhig  mentally  like  a  ship 
in  open  sea.  i^ho  saw  her  future  l»rouf;ht 
to  bay  before  the  threatening;  jm'seni.  and 
she  glanced  furtively  around  in  search  of 
some  byway  of  escape.  The  walls  of  the 
little  state-room  seemed  closing  upon  her, 
and  she  felt  the  upper  lierth  bearing  down. 
She  sobbed  convulsively.  "  It  was  so 
short,**  she  said. 

When  phe  came  upon  deck  next  day.  it  was 
high  tide  and  the  steamer  wa:»  drawing  into 
Liverpool.  She  wore  aclosely  fitting  jacket, 
and  carried  a  small  bag  in  her  hand .  Through 
her  l«)\v.>red  veil  her  eyes  showed  with  scar- 
let lids  as  if  she  had  been  weeping.  The 
crowd  of  passengers,  leaning  eagerly  over 
the  railing,  parted  slightly,  and  she  caught 
a  glim|)se  of  the  English  landing,  peopled  by 
strange  Knglish  faces.  .\  sob  stuck  in  her 
throat,  and  she  fell  hastily  into  a  comer. 
She  dreadeii  setting  foot  upon  a  strange 
shore.   She  hi  ar*!  tlie  excited  voices  vaguely. 

she  had  heani  them  seven  days  ago  uj>on 
sailing.  They  gratini  upon  her  ears  with 
tho  harsh  insislence  of  unshared  gaiety, 
and  made  her  own  nnhappiness  the  more 
poignant. 

Why,  there  is  Jack !  "  rang  oui  the  voice 
of  a  woman  in  front  of  ht»r.   *'  l^nd  me  the 

glasses.  Yes,  it  is  .lack!  And  he  Came  np 
from  London  to  mot>t  n  '  '* 

Then  tho  slo^inuT  unt(«>l  slowly  lo  the 
landin)ir>  *nd  tho  voyagv*  w»9  over.  She  iiaw 
!  !  <■  rau^ways  swung  acnv-v>i.  and  she  s;iw  a 
lio  en  men  sUvU  hMsiirely  abvvml.  Yes  :  th*' 
end  Iwd  come.  "  l  lunv  iii  n»»harm  iUiiiHHl- 
bye,*'  wild  a  vuioe  at  her  «itle. 

She  lumtHl  hm<(ily,    lie  wa«  Wking  dtnvn 


\:pnTi  her,  his  eyes  filled  with  the  old  haunt- 
ing gloom.    "  Good-bye,"  she  answered. 

He  held  out  his  hand.  "  And  you  ^iil  go 
home  like  a  sensible  woman  and  forget?" 

"  I  will  go  home." 

His  face  whitened.      And  forget  ? " 
"  Perhaps." 
"  It  is  wise." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  her  eyes  wet  with 
tears.  "Oh,  how  could  you?"  she  cried 
brokenly.    **  How  could  you  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head.  '*  Don't  think  «f 
me,"  he  responded;  it  is  not  worth  the 
trouble." 

The  hand  that  held  her  bag  shook  ner- 
vously. "  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  yoa," 
she  said. 

Then  a  voice  startled  them. 

"So  you  have  got  your  wife  safely 
across,  Mr.  Smith,"  it  said,  "  and  no 
worse  for  the  voyage.  May  I  have  the 
pieiisure  ?  *' 

It  wjus  the  ship's  surgeon,  a  large  maa 
with  a  jovial  lace.  '*  I  am  afraid  it  was 
not  the  brightest  of  honeymoons,"  he  added 
with  attempted  facetiousness.  ■  looked 
up,  her  face  paling,  a  sudden  terror  in  her 
eyes. 

A  man  with  a  telegram  in  his  hud 

passed  them,  glancing  from  right  to  left, 
lie  stopped  middenly,  wheeled  round,  and 
came  towards  them. 

All  at  once  her  voice  rang  clear.  Sbe 
laid  her  hand  upon  the  arm  of  the  man  be* 
side  her.  "  It  is  a  honeymoon,"  she  saM, 
and  she  smiled  into  the  surgeon's  face,  "so 
bright  that  even  Beaaidraeas  eonldn't  it. 
You  know  it  has  lasted  eight  yean  " 

The  surgeon  smiled,  and  the  strange  mas 
pajfised  on. 

Some  one  took  her  hand,  and  they  de- 
scended the  gangway  together.  As  she 
stepped  upon  the  landing,  he  looked  dowi 
at  htr.  his  eyes  aflame. 

•*  For  God's  sake,"  he  said,  "  tell  ne 
what  it  means?** 

I'rr  glance  did  not  waver.  "  It  means," 
she  answered,  "  that  I  am  on  your  aide 
forever." 

His  hand  closed  over  the  one  he  held.  "  1 
ought  to  send  yon  hack,'*  he  said,  "tat 

1  cannot." 

*•  You  cannot,"  she  repeated  resolutely. 

Then  her  voice  softened.  "God  Mess  ttat 
deitvtive."  she  added  fervwtiy. 

Acrivs*  the  potion  in  his  eyes  shot  a 
of  his  old  rei-kle^  humor.    "  it  was  Cook  * 
man  after  a  tourist,**  he  said,  "but  God 
We^s  hira.** 
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By  Caitain  Alfred  T.  Mahan, 
of  '*Vb»  iDllmaoe  of  8w  Vwhk  upon  Htolorjr,<«   Lite  of  NeiaoD,**  ale. 

III. 

THE  BEASOXS  FOR  BLOCKADING   CUHA.— IIIi:   ALM.S   AND  MOVE- 

MEM\S   OF   ADMIKAL  CEKVEUA. 


I  OR  the  reasons  stated  in  my 

last  paper,  it  was  upon  Cer- 
vera's  squadron  that  the  at- 
tention of  instructed  military 
students  was  chiefly  turned 
at  the  outset  of  the  war, 
(Jrave  suspicions  as  to  its 
efficiency,  indeed,  were  felt 
in  many  quarters,  based 
partly  upon  actual  knowl- 
edge of  the  ne^^lect  of  the 
navy  practiced  by  the  iSpanish  government, 
and  partly  upon  the  inference  tliat  the  gen- 
eral incapacity  evident  for  years  past  in  all 
the  actions  of  the  Spanish  authnritips,  and 
notably  in  Cuba,  could  not  but  extend  to  the 
navy— one  of  the  most  sensitiye  and  delicate 
parts  of  any  political  or^nization ;  one  of 
the  first  to  go  to  pieces  when  the  social  and 
political  foundations  of  a  state  are  shaken, 
as  they  were  in  the  French  Revolution. 
But,  though  suspected,  the  ineffectiveness 
of  that  sqaadron  could  not  be  assumed  be- 
fore proved.    I'ntil  then    to  use  the  words 
of  an  Italian  wTiter  who  has  treated  the 
whole  snbject  of  this  war  with  oomprehen- 
rive  and  instructive  perspicacity — Spain  had 
"  the  possibility  of  contesting  the  command 
of  the  sea,  and  even  of  securing  a  definite 
preponderance,  by  means  of  a  squadron  pos- 
*e.-«e<l  of  truly  exceptional  characteristics, 
both  tactical  and  strategic:"  in  short,  by 
means  of  a  "  fleet  in  being." 

It  ii  true  that  in  this  estimate  the  writer 
quoted  included  the  "Carlos  V.,"  a  new 
and  high-powered  armored  cruiser,  and  also 
a  number  of  protected  cruisers,  and  of  tor- 
pedo vessels  of  various  kinds,  all  possessing 
a  rate  of  speed  much  superior  to  the  more 
distinctly  fighting  ships,  in  which  consisted 
the  strength  of  the  United  States  squad- 

^(^K.— Tbe  following  piper  bad  been  written  aiid  pn'pared 
pnMhhad  to  the  Madrid «'  Bpoe***  of  Nonmber  Stii. 


rons.  Such  a  fleet,  homogeneous  in  respect 

to  the  particular  function  which  constitutes 
the  }H)\ver  of  a  "  fleet  in  being,"  whose  ef- 
fectiveness lies  in  its  legs  and  in  its  moral 
effect,  in  its  power  to  e^e  pursuit  and  to 
play  upon  the  fears  of  an  enemy,  should  be 
capable  of  rapid  continuous  movement ;  and 
such  a  fleet  Spain  actually  possessed  when 
the  war  broke  out— only  it  was  not  ready. 
"  This  splendid  fleet,"  resumed  our  Italian 
critic,  giving  rein,  perhaps,  to  a  southern 
imagination,  but  not  wholly  without  just 
reason,  '*  would  be  in  a  condition  to  impose 
upon  the  enemy  the  character  which  the* 
conflict  should  assume,  alike  in  strateg}'  and 
in  tactics,  and  thereby  could  draw  the  best 
and  greatest  advantage  from  the  actual  sit- 
uation, with  a  strong  probability  of  partial 
results  calculated  to  restore  the  equilib- 
rium between  the  two  belligerent  tleets; 
or  even  of  successes  so  decisive,  if  obtained 
immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war,  as 
to  include  a  possibility  of  a  Spanish  prepon- 
derance." The  present  writer  guards  him- 
self from  being  understood  to  accept  fully 
this  extensive  programme  for  a  fleet  dis- 
tinctly inferior  in  actual  combative  force; 
but  the  general  assumption  of  the  author 
quoted  indicates  the  direction  of  eU'urt 
which  alone  held  out  a  hope  of  success,  and 
which,  for  that  reason,  should  have  been 
vigorously  followed  by  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties. 

As  the  Spanish  navy  whatever  its  de- 
fects in  organization  and  practice  is  not 
lacking  in  thoughtful  and  instructed  officers, 
it  is  probable  that  the  despatch  of  Cervcra 
with  only  four  ships,  instead  of  at  least  the 
five  armored  cruisers,  well  qualified  to  act 
together,  which  he  mij^^lit  1iav(>  had,  not  to 
speak  of  the  important  auxiliaries  also  dis- 

for  pabliration.  an  it  now  atanda,  befoiv  the  k>tl«ra  of  Admiral 
kDowB  on  tbto  tMe  of  the  AChuiUc. 
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posable,  was  due  to  uninstructed  popular  and 
political  pressure,  of  the  same  kind  that  in  onr 
country  sonf^t  to  force  the  division  of  our 
fleet  among  our  ports.  That  the  Spanish 
governuient  was  thus  goaded  and  taunted,  at 
the  critical  period  when  Cervera  was  lying  in 
Santiago,  is  certain.  To  that,  most  probably, 
judging  from  the  words  used  in  the  (Jortes, 
we  owe  the  desperate  sortie  which  delivered 
hira  into  our  hands  and  reduced  Spain  to  in- 
evitable submission.  "  The  continuance  of 
Cervera \s  division  in  Santiago,  and  its  appar- 
ent inactivity. " "  .stated  a  leading  naval  period- 
ical in  Madrid,  issued  two  days  before  the 
departure  and  destruction  of  the  squadron, 
*'  is  causing  marlced  currents  of  pessimistn, 
and  of  disaffection  towards  the  navy,  espe- 
cially since  the  Yankees  have  succeeded  in 
effecting  their  proposed  landing.  This  state 
of  pnUic  feeling,  which  has  been  expressed 
with  unrostrictvd  opennes.'?  in  some  jour- 
nals, has  been  sanctioned  in  Congress  by 
one  of  the  Oppoaition  members,  uttering 
ver>-  un^niarded  opinions,  and  reflecting  in- 
juriously upon  the  navy  itself,  as  though 
upon  it  depended  having  more  or  fewer 
ships. ' '  The  Ifilliater  of  Marine,  replying  in 
the  Cortes,  paraphrased  as  follows,  without 
contradiction,  the  words  of  this  critic, 
which  voiced,  as  it  would  appear,  a  popular 
clamor:  *' You  ask,  *  Why.  after  reaching: 
Santiago,  has  the  squadron  not  gone  out,  and 
why  does  it  not  now  go  out  ? '  Why  do  four 
ships  not  go  out  to  fight  twenty?  You  ask 
again :  '  If  it  does  not  go  out,  if  it  does  not 
hasten  to  seek  death,  what  is  the  use  of 
squadrons  ?  For  what  are  fleets  built,  if 
not  to  be  lost? '  We  are  bound  to  believe, 
Senor  liomero  RobIedo»  that  your  words  in 
this  case  express  neither  what  you  intended 
to  say,  nor  your  real  opinion."  Neverthe- 
less, they  seem  not  to  have  received  correc- 
tion, nor  to  have  been  retractt^d ;  and  to  the 
Sting  of  them,  and  of  others  oiF  lilce  char- 
acter, is  doubtless  due  the  express  order  of 
the  Ministry  under  which  Cervera  quitted 
his  aachoraffe. 

Like  ourselves,  our  enemy  at  the  outset 
of  the  war  had  his  fleet  in  two  principal  di- 
visions. One,  still  somewhat  formless  and 
aa  yet  unready,  but  of  very  considerable 
power,  was  in  the  ports  of  the  Peninsula; 
the  other  (  ervera's — at  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands,  a  possession  of  Portugal.  The 
latter  was  really  except i(mal  in  its  qualitie.s, 
as  our  Italian  author  has  said.  It  was  ex- 
ceptional, in  a  general  sense,  because  ho- 
mogeneous and  composed  of  vessels  of  very 
high  qualities,  offensive  and  defensive;  it 


was  exceptional  also,  as  towards  us  in  par- 
ticular, because  we  had  of  the  same  claps 
but  two  ships — one-half  its  own  forei-  -the 
"New  York"  and  the  "  P.rooklyn  "  ;  and. 
moreover,  we  had  no  torpedo  cruisers  Ui 
oppose  to  the  three  which  accompanied  it. 
These  small  ves.sel.s,  while  undoubtedly  an 
encumbrance  to  a  tleet  in  extended  strate- 
gic movements  in  hohrtenme  seaa,  because 
they  cannot  alway.s  keep  up,  are  a  formida- 
ble adjunct — tactical  in  character — in  the 
day  of  battle,  especially  if  the  enemy  has 
none  of  them ;  and  in  the  mild  Caribbean  it 
was  possible  that  they  might  not  greatly  de- 
lay their  heavy  (»nsorts  in  passages  which 
would  usualty  be  lAort. 

The  two  main  division.s  of  the  S{ianish 
fleet  were  thu.s  about  l.oOO  tniles  apart 
when  war  began  on  the  25th  of  April.  The 
neutrality  of  Portugal  made  it  impossible  for 
Cervera  to  remain  long  in  his  then  anchor- 
age, and  an  immediate  decision  was  forced 
upon  his  government.  It  is  inck«dible  that 
anions  the  adviser;*  of  the  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine— himself  a  naval  olticer — there  was  no 
one  to  point  out  that  to  send  Cervera  at 
once  to  the  Antilles,  no  matter  to  what 
port,  was  to  make  it  possible  for  the  T'nited 
States  to  prevent  any  future  junction  be* 
tweeu  himself  and  the  remaining  vessels  of 
the  navy.  The  .squadron  (»f  eitlier  Samji.^on 
or  ^hley  was  able  to  light  him  on  terms  of 
reasonable  equality,  to  say  the  least.  ISther 
of  our  divisions,  therefore,  was  capable  of 
blockading  him,  if  caupht  in  port;  and  it 
was  no  more  than  just  to  us  to  infer  that, 
when  once  thus  cornered,  we  should,  as  we 
actually  did  at  f^antiapo.  a.s.stMuble  both  di- 
visions, so  as  to  render  escape  most  improb- 
able and  the  junction  of  a  reinfOTceroent 
practically  inijiossible.  Such,  in  fact,  was 
the  intention  from  the  very  first ;  for,  this 
done,  all  our  oth^  undertakings,  C!uban 
l)loekade  and  what  not,  would  be  carried  on 
safely,  under  cover  of  our  watching  fleet, 
were  the  latter  distant  ten  miles  or  a  thou- 
sand from  such  other  operations.  The  writer, 
personally,  attaches  but  littlt-  importance 
to  the  actual  consequeneis  ot  strictly  offen- 
sive operations  attempt. d  by  a  ''fleet  in 
being,"  when  of  so  inferior  force.  As  sug- 
gested by  Spanish  and  foreign  oflicers.  in 
various  publications,  they  have  appeared  to 
him  fantastic  pranks  of  the  imagination, 
such  as  he  himself  indulfred  in  as  a  boy, 
rather  than  a  .solK^r  judgment  formed  after 
considering  both  h'uU^h  of  the  case.  **  I 
cannot  hut  admire  I'aptain  Owen's  zeal." 
wrote  Nelson  on  one  occasion,  '*  in  bis  anx- 
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ious  desire  to  get  at  the  enemy,  but  1  am 
afnud  it  has  made  Imn  overleap  sand-banks 
md  tides,  and  laid  him  aboard  the  enemy. 
I  am  a.s  little  used  to  find  out  the  impossible 
as  most  folks,  and  I  think  1  can  discriminate 
betveen  the  impracticable  and  the  fair  pros- 
pect of  mooeeB."  Tbe  potentialities  of  Cer- 
Ten's  squadron,  after  reaching  the  Spanish 
Antilles,  must  l>e  considered  under  the  lim- 
itatioDij  of  his  sand-banks  and   tides-  of 
telefnpb  cables  betraying  bis  secrets,  of 
difficulties  and  delays  in  coaling,  of  the 
sudden  occasional  accidents  to  which  all 
nuchineiy  is  liable,  multiplied  in  a  fleet  by 
the mnnber  of  Tessels  oomposing  it;  and  to 
these  troubles,  inevitable  accompaniments 
of  m'h  operations,  must  in  fairness  be  added 
ibe  assumption  of  reasonable  watchfulness 
•nd  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  distribiition  of  its  loolcouts 
atMl  of  its  ships. 
The  obvious  preventive  to  the  disadvan- 
thus  incurred  by  Sp&in  would  have 
Ixwi  to  add  to  Cenrera  ships  sniBcient  to 


force  us  at  least  to  unite  our  two  divisions 
and  to  keep  them  joined.  This,  however, 
could  not  be  done  once,  because  the  con- 
tinf]:ent  in  v^pain  was  not  yet  ready;  and  fear 
of  political  consequences  and  public  criti- 
cism at  home,  such  as  that  already  quoted, 
probably  detcored  the  enemy  from  the  cor- 
rect military  measure  of  dra\\ing  Cervera's 
squadron  back  to  the  Canaries,  some  800 
or  900  miles;  or  even  to  Spain,  if  necessary. 
This  sqnadron  itself  had  recently  been 
formed  in  just  this  way;  two  ships  Iiein^ 
drawn  back  from  the  Antilles,  and  t  vd  sent 
forward  from  the  Peninsula.  If  fcpam  de- 
cided to  carry  on  the  naval  war  in  the  Car- 
ibbean-and  to  decide  otherwise  was  to 
abandon  rulia  in  accordance  with  our  de- 
mand— she  should  have  sent  ail  the  armored 
ships  she  oonld  get  together,  and  have 
thrown  herself  frankly,  and  at  whatever 
cost,  upol  •)  mere  d./fensive  policy  for  her 
home  waters,  relying  upon  coast  defenses— 
or  upon  mere  luck,  if  need  were — for  the 
safely  of  the  ports.   War  cannot  be  made 
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without  running  risks.  When  you  have 
.  chosen  yuur  field  for  tighting,  yon  must  con* 
centratt^  upon  it»  letting  your  other  interests 
take  their  chance.  To  do  this,  however, 
men  must  have  convictions,  and  conviction 
must  reet  upon  knowledge ;  or  else  ignorant 
clamor  and  contagious  jianic  will  swcop  away 
every  reasonable  teaching  of  military  expe- 
rience. And  ao  Cervera  went  forth  with 
hie  four  gallant  ships,  foredoomed  to  his 
fate  by  folly,  or  by  national  false  pride, 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  political  pressure 
disregarding  sound  profeesional  judgment 
and  military  experipncc.  \Vp  wcro  not  ^\ith- 
out  manifestatiuns  here  of  the  same  igno- 
rant and  ignoble  clamor;  but  fortunately 
our  home  conditions  permitted  it  to  be  dis> 
regard»Ml  without  difficulty. 

It  may  be  profitable  at  this  point  to  re- 
call a  few  dates;  after  which  the  narrative, 
avoiding  suin^rfluous  details,  can  be  contin- 
ued in  such  outline  as  is  required  for  protitr 
able  comment,  and  for  eliciting  the  more 
influential  factors  in  the  rourse  of  event?*, 
with  the  consequent  military  lessons  from 
them  to  be  deduced. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  the  President  of 
the  I'nited  States  approved  the  joint  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  two  houses  of  Congress, 
declaring  the  independence  of  CHiba  and  de- 
mainiinj,^  that  Spain  should  relinquish  her 
authority  there  and  withdraw  her  forces.  A 
blockade,  dated  April  22d.  was  declared  of 
the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  from  Cardenas  on 
the  east  to  liahia  Honda,  west  of  Havana: 
and  of  the  port  of  Cienfuegos,  on  tl»e  south 
side  of  the  island.  On  the  25th  of  April,  a 
bill  declarinj:  that  war  between  tlie  Ciiited 
States  aiid  Spain  existed,  and  had  existed 
since  the  2l8t  of  the  month,  was  passed  by 
Congress,  and  approved  the  same  evening 
by  the  President;  thus  adding  another  in- 
stance to  the  now  commonplace  observation 
that  hostilities  more  frequently  precede  than 
follow  a  formal  declaratinn.  On  the  i"Jili 
of  April,  Admiral  Cervera's  division,  four 
armored  craisers  and  three  torpedo  destroy- 
ers. 1 1  lit  ted  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  for 
on  unknown  destination,  and  disjippeared 
during  n^-ar  a  fortnight  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  United  States  authorities.  On  the 
1st  f>f  May,  Cnmmodore  Dewey  by  n  dn«h, 
the  rapidity  and  au(iacity  of  which  relim  led 
the  highest  credit  upon  his  professional  qoal- 
ities,  destroyed  the  Spanish  squadron  at 
Manila,  thereby  paralyzing  also  all  Spanish 
operations  in  the  ISast.  The  government  of 
the  United  State's  was  thus,  during  an  ap- 
p^jable  time,  and,  as  it  turned  oat,  Anally, 


released  from  all  militar>  anxiety  as  to  the 
conise  of  events  in  that  quarter. 

Meantime  the  blockade  of  the  Cuban 
coasts,  as  indicated  above,  had  l)een  est.ib- 
lished  effectively,  to  the  extent  demanded 
by  international  law,  which  requires  the 
presence  upon  the  coast,  or  before  the  port, 
declared  blockaded  of  such  a  force  as  shall 
constitute  a  manifest  danger  of  capture  to 
vessels  seeking  to  enter  or  to  depart.  In 
the  reserved,  not  to  say  unfriendly,  attitude 
assumed  by  many  of  the  European  states, 
the  precise  character  of  whicli  is  not  fully 
known,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  it  was 
not  only  right,  but  practically  necessary,  to 
limit  the  extent  of  coast  barred  to  merchant 
ships  to  that  w  hie  h  could  be  thus  effectually 
guarded,  leaving  to  ni  utral  governments  no 
sound  ground  for  complaint.  Pluckade  is  one 
of  the  rights  conceded  by  universal  agreement 
ti>  bt'llif^crcnt  states  which  directly,  as  well 
as  indirectly,  injures  neutrals,  imposing  pe- 
cuniary losses  by  restraints  upon  trade  pre- 
viously  in  their  hands.  The  ravages  of  the 
insurrection  and  the  narrow  policy  of  Spain 
in  seeking  to  monopolize  intercourse  with 
her  colonies  had,  indeed,  already  t^rievously 
reduced  the  commerce  of  tlie  island ;  but 
with  our  war  there  wa.H  sure  to  spring  up  a 
vigorous  effort,  both  legal  and  contraband, 
to  introduce  stores  of  all  kinds,  espooially 
the  essentials  of  life,  the  supply  of  which 
was  deficient.  Such  cargoes,  not  being 
clearly  contraband,  could  be  certainly  ex- 
cluded only  by  blockade;  and  the  latter,  in 
t>rder  fully  to  serve  our  military  objects, 
needed  at  the  least  to  cover  every  port  in 
railway  con^munication  with  Havana,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  army  was  assembled. 
This  it  was  impossible  to  effect  at  the  first, 
because  we  had  not  ships  enough;  and  there- 
fore, as  always  in  such  ca.ses.  a  lirisk  and 
perfectly  lawful  neutral  trade,  starting  from 
.lamaica  and  from  Mexico,  as  well  as  from 
K'tiro]M>  and  the  North  American  continent, 
was  directed  upon  the  harbors  just  outside 
the  limits  of  the  blockade— towa^s  Sagua  la 
C.rande  and  adjarent  \vat4*rs  in  the  north,  and 
to  Batabano  and  other  ports  in  the  south. 

Although  this,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
frustrated  our  purpo.ses,  it  afforded  no 
ground  for  complaint.  On  the  contrary,  we 
were  at  times  haid  driven,  by  want  of  ves- 
sels, to  avoid  laying  ourselves  open  to  rec- 
lamation, on  the  score  of  the  blockade 
being  invalid,  even  within  its  limited  range, 
because  ineffective.  This  was  especially 
the  case  at  the  moment  when  the  army  w;ia 
being  convoyed  from  Tampa,  as  well  as  imme- 
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tiiately  btiioiti,  and  for  some  duys  after,  that 
occasion;  before,  because  it  was  necessary 
then  to  dt'tach  from  the  blockade,  and  to  as- 
semble elsewhere,  the  numeroos  small  ves- 
sels needed  to  check  the  harmftil  activity 
of  the  Spanish  p^unboats  along  the  northern 
coast ;  and  afterwards,  because  the  prelimi- 
nary operations  about  Santiago,  coucurriag 
with  dark  nights  favorable  to  Cervera's  es- 
cape, made  it  expedient  to  retain  there 
many  of  the  light^  cruisers,  which,  more- 
ofer,  needed  reooslin^— a  slow  btisiness 
when  so  many  ships  were  involved.  Our 
operations  throughout  labored — sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less— under  this  embar- 
rassment, wliich  should  be  borne  in  mind  as 
a  constant,  necessarj',  yet  perplexing  ele- 
ment in  the  naval  and  military  plans.  The 
Uodcade,  in  fact,  while  the  army  was  stall 
unready  and  until  the  Spanish  navy  came 
within  reach,  was  the  one  decisive  measure, 
sore  though  slow  hi  its  working,  which 
could  l)e  taken;  the  necessary  effect  of 
which  was  to  bring  the  enemy's  ships  to  this 
side  of  the  ocean,  unless  Spain  was  pre- 
pared to  abandon  the  contest.  The  Italian 
writer  already  quoted,  a  fair  critic,  though 
Spanish  in  his  leanings,  enumerates  among 
the  einsmwtanees  most  oredltiAle  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  war  by  the  Xa\-y  Department 
the  perception  that  "  blockade  must  inevita- 
bly cause  collapse,  given  th<i  conditions  of 
insurrection  and  of  exhanstkm  alieady  enst- 
ing  in  the  isliind  " 

From  this  specitic  instance  the  same  au- 
thor, whose  mflitary  judgments  show  much 
breadth  of  \new,  later  on  draws  a  general 
conclusion  which  is  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  American  readers,  because  much  of 
our  )>ublic  thought  is  committed  to  tiie  be- 
lief that  at  sea  private  property— so  called 
— that  is,  merchant  ships  and  their  cargoes, 
should  not  be  Hable  to  capture  in  war; 
which,  duly  interpreted,  means  that  the 
commerce  of  one  belligerent  is  not  to  be  at- 
tacked  or  intttrmpted  by  the  other.  "  Blodt- 
ade,"  says  our  Italian,  "  is  the  fundamental 
basis  of  the  conflict  for  llie  dominion  of  the 
seas,  when  the  contest  cannot  be  brought 
to  an  minicdiate  issue;"  that  is,  to  imme- 
diatf  liuUle.  r.lockade,  however,  is  Imt 
one  form  of  the  unbloody  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  an  enemy  by  interruption  of  his 
commeroe.  The  stoppage  of  conunerce,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  exhausis  without  iighting. 
It  compels  peace  wiihouL  sacrificing  life.  It 
is  the  most  scientific  warfare,  because  Die 
least  sanguinary ;  and  because,  like  the  high- 
est strategy,  it  is  directed  against  the  com- 


munications—the resources  -not  the  per- 
sons, of  the  enemy.  It  has  been  the  glory 
of  sea-power  that  its  ends  are  attained  by 
draining  men  of  their  dollars,  instead  of 
th«r  blood. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the 
blockade  was,  in  the  judgment  of  the  pres- 
ent writer,  not  only  the  tiist  step  in  order, 
bat  also  the  first,  by  far,  in  importance, 
open  to  the  government  of  the  Fnited  Slates 
as  things  were;  prior,  that  is,  to  the  arri- 
val of  Cervera's  dividon  at  some  known  wA 
accessible  point.  Its  importance  lay  in  it,s 
two-fold  tendency :  to  exhaust  the  enemy's 
army  in  Cuba,  and  to  force  his  navy  to  come 
to  the  relief.  -No  effect  more  decisive  than 
these  two  could  be  produced  by  us  before 
the  coming  of  the  hostile  navy,  or  the  readi- 
ness of  oar  own  army  to  take  the  field,  per- 
mitted the  contest  to  be  brought,  using  the 
words  of  our  Italian  commentator,  to  an 
immediate  issue."  Upon  the  blockade, 
therefore,  the  generally  accepted  principles 
of  warfare  would  demand  that  effort  should 
be  concentrated,  until  some  evident  radical 
change*in  the  conditions  dictated  a  change 
of  object —a  new  objective;  upon  which, 
wlien  accepted,  effort  again  should  be  con- 
oentrnted,  with  a  certun  amount  of  **  ex- 
clusive ness  of  purpose." 

Blockade,  however,  implies  not  merely  a 
sufficient  number  of  cruisers  to  prevent  the 
entry  or  dei)arture  of  merchant  sliips.  It 
further  implies,  because  it  requires,  a  strong 
supporting  force,  sothcient  to  resist  being 
driven  otf  by  an  attack  from  witMn  or  from 
without  the  port;  for  it  i  -  an  accepted 
tenet  of  international  law  that  a  blockade 
raised  by  force  ceases  to  exist ;  that  it  can- 
not be  considered  reestaUished  before  a 
new  proclamation,  and  reoccupancy  of  the 
ground  in  force;  whence  it  follows  that 
merchant  vessels  trjring  to  enter  or  depart 
cannot  be  arrested,  prior  to  such  reestab- 
lisbment,  in  virtue  of  the  previous  procla- 
mation. Consequent  upon  this  requirement, 
therefore,  the  blockades  on  the  mrai  and  on 
the  south  side,  to  be  secure  against  this 
military  accident,  should  each  have  been 
supported  by  a  division  of  armored  ships 
capable  of  meeting  Cervera's  divi.sion  on 
fairly  equal  terms;  for,  considering  the  dis- 
tanoe  between  Gienfuegos  and  Havana,  one 
such  division  could  not  support  both  block- 
ades. In  the  first  paper  of  this  series  it  has 
already  been  indicated  why  it  was  impossi- 
lile  so  to  support  the  Cienfuegos  blookadtfs. 
The  reason,  in  the  last  analysis,  was  our  in- 
sutbcient  sea-coa8t>  fortification.  The  t'lying 
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Sqnadron  was  kept  in  Hampton  Roads  to 
calm  the  fears  of  the  seaboard,  and  to  check 
any  enterprise  there  of  Cervera,  if  intended 
or  attempted.  The  other  division  of  the 
annored  fleet,  howew,  was  placed  before 
Havana.  \vher»'  its  presence  not  only  strenj^th- 
ened  adequately  the  blockading  force  proper, 
but  assuiNed  also  the  safety  of  our  naval  base 
at  Key  West;  both  objects  being  attainable 
by  the  same  squadron,  on  accoont  of  their 
nearness  to  each  other. 

It  should  likewise  be  noticed  that  the  same 
principle,  of  concentration  of  effort  upon 
the  single  purpose  the  blockade-  forbade, 
a  priori,  any  attempts  at  bombardment  by 
which  our  armored  ships  should  be  brought 
within  range  of  disablement  bsr  heavy  guns 
on  shore.  If  the  blockade  was  our  object, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  and  if  a  blockade  to  be 
secure  against  serious  disturbance  required 
all  the  armored  ships  at  our  disposal — as  it 
did— it  follows  logically  and  rigorously  that 
to  risk  those  ships  by  attacking  forts  is 
false  to  principle;  unless  special  reasons 
can  be  adduced,  sufficiently  strong  to^bring 
such  action  within  the  scope  of  the  principle, 
properly  applied.  It  is  here  necessar}' 
clearly  to  distinguish.  Sound  principles  in 
warfare  are  as  useful  and  as  necessary  as  in 
morals;  when  established,  the  presumptaon 
in  any  case  is  all  on  their  side,  and  there  is 
no  one  of  them  better  established  than  con- 
centration. But  as  in  morals,  so  in  war,  the 
application  of  principle,  the  certainty  of 
right,  is  not  always  clear.  Could  it  always 
be,  war  would  be  an  exact  science ;  which  it 
is  not,  but  an  art,  in  which  true  artists  are 
as  few  as  in  pamting  or  sculpture.  It  may 
be  that  a  bombardment  of  tiie  forla^sations 
of  Havana,  or  of  some  other  place,  might 
have  been  expedient,  for  reasons  unknown  to 
the  writer ;  but  it  is  clearly  and  decisively 
his  opinion  that  if  it  would  have  entailed 
even  a  remote  risk  of  serious  injury  to  ;in 
armored  ship,  it  stood  condemned  irretriev- 
ably (unless  it  conduced  to  getting  at  the 
enemy's  navy),  because  it  would  hazard  the 
maintenance  of  the  blockade,  our  chosen 
object,  upon  which  our  efforts  should  be  con- 
centrated.* There  is  concentration  of  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  concentration  in  place,  and 

♦  A  |.riii"  ipii!  ohji  ci  of  tluw  iinp«'n«,  UK  Mat«-il  in  Ilir  lli>l. 
U  111  form  a  corrf<  I  |ml)lic  upiiiloii  ;  fur  liy  ptildir  opinion,  if 
iuim:iiI'1'-<1.  KTi-.i\  eiiilHirrat'Mni  lit  is  oficii  fuuM-tl  to  tlm-c 
teKiMiufi)))*-  for  tlu'  coiKlurt  of  a  war.  Ac  <  oiicrctc  cxuiiiplcx 
triirh  fur  hitter  tlmn  ubeilnict  priiiciplas,  the  wriUtr  tiuiaHMbt 
io  the  cunxitlt  raUon  of  bis  woew  how  aerioasly  wouMMve 
been  felt,  durina  the  boetllitiee,  the  Kcldcnt  which  haa  Jnst 
[lKT«!ruber  MthJ  befallen  thf  baUlcphlp  "  MH^wirhiiMjit*."  n 
monUi  after  the  aboro  aenivnoea  were  written.  An  iojurv 
in  battle,  rngieed  without  adequate  objt^t,  would  liave  bail 
the  nme  effect,  and  been  Indefenalble. 


ex-centric  action  in  either  sphere  is  contrsiy 

to  sound  military  principle. 

The  question  of  keeping  the  armored  divi< 
sion  under  Admiral  Sampson  in  theiranv- 
diate  neighborhood  of  Havana,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  I'lockade  by  ttie 
lighter  vessels,  was  one  upon  which  some 
diversify  of  opinion  might  be  expected  to 
arise.  Cervera's  destination  was  believed 
— as  it  turned  out,  rightly  believed — to  be 
the  West  Indies.  His  precise  fKjint  of  ar- 
rival was  a  matter  of  inference  only,  as  m 
fact  was  his  general  purpose.  A  nstonl 
surmise  was  that  he  would  go  first  to  Porto 
Rico,  for  reasons  indicated  in  a  former 
paper.  But  if  coal  enough  remained  to 
him,  it  was  very  possible  that  he  might  pusb 
on  at  once  to  Ids  ultimate  objective,  if  that 
were  a  Cuban  port,  thus  avoiding  the  be- 
trayal of  his  presence  at  all,  until  within 
striking  distance  of  his  objective.  That  be 
could  get  to  the  United  States  coast  with- 
out first  entering  a  coaling  port,  whence  be 
would  be  reported,  was  antecedently  most 
improbable ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  fair  to  sup- 
pose that,  if  bound  to  Havana,  coal  engen* 
cies  would  compel  him  to  take  a  pretty 
short  route,  and  to  pass  within  scouting 
range  of  the  Windward  Passage,  between 
Gttl»  and  Haiti.  Whatever  the  particular 
course  of  reasoning,  it  was  decided  that  a 
S(}uadron  under  Admiral  Sampson's  com- 
mand should  proceed  to  the  Windward  Pas- 
sage, for  the  purpose  of  observation,  witb 
a  view  to  going  further  eastward,  if  it 
should  appear  ddvi.sable.  .Xccordingly,  on 
the  4th  of  May,  five  days  after  Cervera  left 
the  Gape  de  Verde,  the  Admhnl  sailed  for 
the  appointed  podtioa,  taking  with  him  all 
his  armored  sea-going  ships—  tlie  "  Iowa," 
the  "Indiana,"  and  the  "  ^ew  York"— 
and  two  monitorsy  the  **  Amphitrite "  and 
the  ''Terror."  Of  course,  some  smaOer 
cruisers  and  a  collier  accompanied  him. 

It  is  almost  too  obvious  for  mention  that 
this  movement,  if  undertaken  at  all,  should 
be  made,  as  it  was,  with  all  the  force  dis- 
posable, this  being  too  small  to  be  safely 
divided.  The  monitors  promptly,  though 
passively,  proceeded  to  enforce  another  an- 
cient maritime  teaching:  the  necessity  for 
homogeneousness,  especially  of  speed  and 
niandnivering  qualities,  in  vessels  intending 
to  act  together.  Of  inferior  speed  at  the 
best,  they  had,  owing  to  their  snmll  coal  en- 
durance, and  to  minimize  the  delay  m  the 
progress  of  the  whole  body  consequent 
upon  their  stopping  frequently  to  coal,  to  be 
towed,  each     an  armored  ship;  an  expe- 
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dient  which,  although  the  best  that  could  be 
adopted,  entailed  endle^-s  trouble,  and  fre- 
quent stoppagtii  tlirougb  the  breaking  of  the 
tow-liofifl. 

Shortly  before  midnight  of  May  Tth,  the 
squadron  was  twenty  miles  north  of  Cape 
Haitien,  about  six  hundred  sea  miles  ea^t  of 
Havana.  It  was  there  learned,  by  tele- 
grams received  from  the  Department,  that 
no  information  had  yet  been  obtained  as  to 
the  movements  of  the  Spanish  division,  but 
that  two  swift  steamers,  the"  New  York  "  * 
and  the  "St.  Ix)uis,"  lately  of  the  Ameri- 
r.in  transatlantic  line,  had  been  sent  to 
scout  to  the  eastward  of  Martinique  and 
Gnadalonpe.  The  instructions  to  these  ves- 
sels were  to  cruise  along  a  north  and  south 
line,  eighty  miles  from  the  islands  named. 
They  met  at  the  middle  once  a  day,  commu- 
nicated, and  then  went  back  in  opposite  di- 
rections to  the  extremities  of  the  beat.  In 
ise  the  enemy  were  discovered,  uord  of 
course  woulii  be  .sent  to  Washington,  and  to 
the  Admiral,  if  accessible,  from  the  nearest 
cable  port.  The  two  Teasete  were  directed 
:o  continue  on  this  service  up  to  a  certain 
time,  which  was  carefully  calculated  to 
meet  the  extreme  possibilities  of  slo>^'ness 
on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  division,  if  com- 
ing that  way ;  afterwards  they  were  to  go 
to  a  given  place,  and  report.  It  may  be 
added  that  they  remained  their  full  time, 
and  yet  missed  by  a  hahr's  breadth  sighting 
the  enemy.  The  captain  of  the  "  New 
York"  ("Harvard")  afterwards  told  the 
writer  that  he  believed  another  stretch  to 
the  south  would  have  rewarded  him  with 
success  The  case  was  one  in  which  blame 
could  be  in:finted  to  nobody;  unlet^s  it  were 
to  the  Spaniards,  in  disappointing  our  very 
modest  expectations  concerning  their  speed 
as  a  squadron,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  speed  of  a  single  ship. 

Among  the  telegrams  received  at  this 
time  by  the  Admiral  from  the  Department 
were  reports  of  mraors  that  colliers  for 
the  Spanish  division  had  been  seen  near 
'iuadaloupe;  also,  that  Sjianish  vessels  were 
coaling  and  loading  ammunition  at  St. 
Tbooas.  Neither  of  these  was  well  founded, 
nor  was  it  likely  that  the  enemy's  division 
would  pause  for  puch  purpose  at  a  neutral 
lihad^  distant,  as  St.  Thomas  is,  less  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  their  own  harbors  in 
Rico. 

Immediately  aftt-r  the  receipt  of  these 
telegrams,  the  Admiral  summoned  all  his 
esptains,  between  12  and  4  a.m.,  May  'J th, 


to  a  consultation  regarding  the  situation, 
fff  then  decided  to  go  on  to  San  .luan,  the 
chief  seaport  of  Porto  Rico,  upon  the  chance 
of  finding  the  Spanish  squadron  there.  The 
coaling  of  the  monitors,  which  had  begun 
when  the  s(iua(lr()n  stop|>ed  the  previous 
afternoon,  was  resumed  next  morning.  At 
11.15,  May  9th,  a  telegram  from  the  Depart- 
ment reported  a  story,  "  published  in  the 
newspapers,"  that  the  Spanish  division  had 
been  Been  on  the  night  of  the  Tth  near 
Hartiiii(iue.  The  Department's  telejuam 
betrayed  also  some  anxiety  about  Key  West 
and  the  Havana  blockade ;  but,  while  urging 
a  speedy  return,  the  details  of  the  Admiral's 
movements  were  left  to  his  own  discretion. 
The  squadron  then  stood  east,  and  on  the 
early  morning  of  the  12th,  arrived  off  San 
Juan.  A  bombardment  of  the  place  fol- 
lowed at  once,  lasting  from  5.30  to  7.45 
A.M. ;  but,  as  it  was  evident  that  the  Span- 
ish division  was  not  there,  the  Admiral  de- 
cided not  to  continue  the  attack,  although 
satisfied  that  he  could  force  a  surrender. 
His  reasons  for  desistmg  are  ^ven  in  his 
official  repwt,  as  follows: 

The  fact  that  we  shoold  he  held  several  daya  in  etm' 

f dieting  arrnnecTnonts  for  hnHing  the  place  :  that  part 
of  the  aqutidron]  would  have  tv  U«  left  tu  uwait  the 
arrival  of  troops  to  garrison  it ;  that  the  movements  of 
the  Spaniah  aqoadron.  our  maia  objective^  were  atill 
anknowii ;  that  the  Flying  Squadron  w«a  stiH  Qorth.  and 
not  in  a  position  tu  rt-nder  .-iny  aid  ;  that  Ilnvana, 
C«rvera*8  natural  objective,  was  thus  open  to  entry  by 
8ueh  a  foree  as  his,  while  we  were  a  thousanri  mile* 
distant,  made  our  iniiMdiate  movemeat  toward  Havina 
imperative. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Admiral's  conclu- 
sions, as  here  given,  coincided  substantially 
with  the  feelinfT  of  the  Department,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  telegram  last  mentioned. 
The  squadron  started  back  immediately  to 
the  westward.  During  the  night  of  this 
same  day,  Thursday.  May  r2th.  towards  mid- 
night, reliable  information  was  received  at 
the  Navy  Department  that  Gervera's  squad- 
ron had  arrived  off  Martinique— four  armored 
crui.sers  and  three  torpedo  destroyers,  one 
of  the  latter  entering  the  principal  port  of 
the  Island. 

The  movements  of  the  Spanish  division 

immediately  preceding  its  appearance  off 
Martinique  can  be  recovered  in  the  main 
from  the  log  of  the  **  Cristobal  Colon," 
which  was  found  on  board  that  ship  by  the 
United  State?;  ofTicers  upon  taking  posses- 
sidu  al  tt  r  iu  r  surrender  on  July  3d.  Some 
uncertainty  attends  the  conclusions  reached 
from  its  examination,  because  the  record  la 
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brief  and  not  always  precise  in  its  state- 
ments; but,  whatever  inaccuracy  of  detail 
there  may  be,  the  general  result  is  clear, 
enough. 

At  noon  of  May  10th,  the  division  was  130 

miles  eaat  of  the  longitude  of  Martinique, 
and  fifteen  miles  south  of  its  southernmost 
point.  Being  thus  within  twelve  hours'  run 
of  the  island.  Admiral  ( 'ervera  evidently,  and 
reasonably,  considered  that  he  might  now 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  danger,  if  the 
United  States  government  had  decided  to 
atteni]»t  to  intcrc  t'pt  him  with  an  armored 
division,  instead  of  sticking  to  the  disposi- 
tions known  to  him  when  he  sailed— the 
blockade  of  Cuba  and  the  holding  the  Fly- 
ing Squadron  in  reserve.  In  order  not  to 
fall  in  with  an  enemy  unexpectedly,  espe< 
cially  during  the  night,  the  speed  of  the  di- 
vision was  reduced  to  something,'  Ipss  than 
four  knots  per  hour,  and  the  torpedo  de- 
stroyer Terror  "  was  sent  ahead  to  recon- 
noiter  and  report.  The  incident  of  her 
separatinfj  from  lier  consorts  is  not  noted^ 
a  sinf^ular  omisaion,  due  possibly  to  its  oc- 
currin^'  at  night,  and  so  escaping  observation 
l>y  the  '*  Colon;  "  but  it  is  duly  teed  that 
she  was  sighted  to  port"  next  morning. 
Hay  11th,  at  9  a.m.,  and  that,  until  she 
was  recognized,  the  crew  were  sent  to  their 
(|uarters  for  action.  This  precaution  had 
also  been  observed  during  the  previous 
night,  the  men  sleeping  beside  their  guns;  a 
sufficient  evidt-nct'  of  thi'  suspicions  enter- 
tained by  the  Spanish  admiral. 

At  10  A.M.,  by  which  hour,  or  very  soon 
afterwards,  the  communication  of  the  "  Ter- 
ror" with  the  Admiral  recorded  by  the  log 
must  have  taken  place,  there  had  been 
abundance  of  time  since  daybreak  for  a 
fifteen-knot  torj)edo  destroyer,  low-lying  in 
the  water,  to  remain  unseen  within  easy 
scouting  distance  of  Martinique  and  thence 
to  rejoin  the  sqiiadrnn,  which  wmild  then  l»e 
forty  or  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  island. 
9ie  could  even,  by  putting  forth  all  her 
apeed,  have  communicated  with  the  slioit  ; 
possibly  without  the  knowledge  of  tht> 
American  representatives  on  the  spot,  if  tl  i 
sympathies  of  the  inhabitants  were  with  the 
Spaniards,  as  has  \>vvr\  fjenprally  believrd. 
liowever  that  may  be,  shortly  after  her 
junction  the  division  went  ahead  agab  seven 
knots,  the  speed  logged  at  noon  of  May  11th, 
which,  as  steam  formed,  was  increased  to 
ten  taiots.  At  4  p.m.,  Martinique  was 
abeam  on  the  starboard  hand— north.  At 
sundown  tlie  ships  went  to  jreneral  quarter?, 
and  the  crews  were  again  kept  at  their  guns 


during  the  night.  By  ttib  tmie  Ltrvvra 
doubtless  had  been  informed  that  Sampson  s 
division  had  pone  east  from  Culia,  Init  its 
destination  could  have  been  only  a  matter  of 
■  inference  with  hfan,  for  the  bombardment  of 
San  Juan  did  not  take  place  till  the  follow- 
in^f  morninfj.  The  fact  of  keepinj::  his  men 
at  quarters  also  juiitihes  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  thus  uncertain  about  Sampson,  for 
the  statio>  nrnii'ss  of  the  Flying  Squadron 
would  be  known  at  Martinique. 

After  mentioning  that  tiie  ship'a  com* 
jwiny  went  to  (juarters,  the  log  of  the  "  Co- 
lon" adds:  **  Stopped  from  5.15  to  6  A.M." 
Whethei  «h^  5.15  was  a.m.  or  p.m.,  whether, 
in  short,  the  squadron  continued  practically 
motionless  during  the  night  of  May  11  12. 
can  only  be  conjectured,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  did  so  remain.  The 
Spaniards  still  observe  the  old-fashioned 
sea-day  of  a  century  ago,  abandoned  long 
shice  by  the  English  and  ourselves,  accord- 
ing to  which  May  12th  begins  at  noon  of 
May  nth.  .\  continuous  transaction,  such 
as  stopping  from  evening  to  morning,  would 
fall  therefore  in  the  log  of  the  same  day, 
as  it  here  does;  whereas  in  a  United  States 
ship-of-war,  even  were  our  records  as  brief 
and  fragmentary  as  the  '*  Colon's,"  the  fact 
of  the  stoppa<:e,  extending  over  the  logs  of 
two  days,  would  have  been  mentioned  in  each. 
It  is  odd,  after  passing  an  hour  or  two  in 
putting  this  and  that  together  out  of  so  in- 
complete a  narrative,  to  find  recorded  in 
full,  a  few  days  later,  the  following  notable 
incident:  "At  2.90  p.m.,  flagship  made 
signal:  *  If  you  want  a  cow,  send  boat.' 
Answered:  'Many  thanks;  do  not  require 
any.'  "  Log-books  do  state  such  occur- 
rences, particularly  when  matters  of  signal; 
but  then  they  are  suppoped  also  to  give  n  rea- 
sonably full  account  of  each  day's  important 
proceedings. 

Whatever  the  movements  back  and  forth, 
or  the  absence  of  movement,  by  the  Spanish 
ships  during  the  night,  at  7.10  a.m.  the  next 
day.  May  12th,  while  Sampson's  division 
was  still  engaged  with  the  forts  at  S^an 
Juaii,  they  were  close  to  Martinique,  *'  four 
miles  from  Diamond  iN  ck.  "  a  detached  islet 
at  its  southern  end.  The  next  entry,  the 
first  for  the  sea-day  of  May  13th,  is:  "At 
12.20  P.M.  lost  sight  of  Martinique."  As 
the  land  tliere  is  hip^h  <'nou^^h  to  lie  visible 
forty  or  fifty  miles,  imder  favorable  condi- 
tions, and  as  the  squadron  on  its  way  to 
CuraQao  averaged  eleven  knots  per  hour,  it 
s«>enis  TPaiJonahle  to  infer  that  the  Spanish 
admiral,  having  received  news  of  the  attack 
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on  San  Juan,  thoujjh  possibly  not  of  the  re- 
salt,  had  determined  upon  a  hasty  depart- 
ure, and  a  hurried  nm  to  the  end  of  his 
journey,  before  he  could  be  intercepted  by 
Sampson,  the  oripnal  speed  of  whose  ships 
was  inferior  to  that  of  his  own,  and  whom  he 
knew  to  be  hampered  by  monitors. 

The  Spaniards  did  not  take  coal  at  Mar- 
tinique. This  may  have  been  due  to  refusal 
hj  the  French  officials  to  pennit  it,  accord- 
ing to  a  common  neutral  rule  which  allows 
a  neutral  only  to  frive  ennurrh  to  reach  the 
nearest  national  port.  As  the  uhips  stiW 
had  enough  to  reach  Curagao,  they  had 
more  than  enough  to  go  to  Porto  Rico.  It 
may  very  well  be,  also,  that  Cervera,  not 
caring  to  meet  Sampson,  whose  force*  oonnt- 
ing  the  monitors,  was  superior  to  his  own, 
thouf^ht  liest  to  disappear  at  once  again 
from  our  knowledge.  He  did  indeed  prolong 
hia  journey  to  Santiago,  if  that  wi  re  his 
original  destination,  by  nearly  two  hundred 
miles,  through  going  to  Curagao,  not  to 
apeak  of  the  delay  there  in  coaliniir.  Bat  if 
the  Dutch  allowed  liini  to  take  all  that  he 
wanted,  he  would,  in  his  tinal  start,  be  much 
nearer  Cuba  than  at  Martinique,  and  he 
would  be  able,  as  far  as  fael  went,  to  reach 
either  Santiaj^o,  CiLnfuegos,  or  Porto  Kico, 
or  even  Havana  it«elf — all  which  possibilities 
wo^Id  tend  to  perplex  ns.  It  is  scarcely 
probable,  however,  that  he  would  have  at- 
tempted the  la^t-named  port.  To  do  so,  not 
to  apeak  of  the  greater  hazard  throogh  the 
greatw  distance,  would,  in  case  of  his  suc- 
cess, not  merely  have  enabled,  but  invited, 
the  United  States  to  concentrate  its  fleet  in 
the  very  best  position  for  us,  where  H  wonid 
not  only  have  "contained"  the  enemy,  Imt 
have  best  protected  our  own  base  at  Key 
West. 

What  Cervera's  actual  reasonings  were  is 
unknown  to  the  writer,  and  probably  will  re- 
main unknown  until  lie  sees  fit  to  pulilish 
thiMn,  or  until  he  has  appeared  before  the 
court-martial  which,  by  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  naval  nations,  awaits  a  com- 
mander who  has  lost  a  ship  or  incurred  a 
considerable  disaster:  a  practice  merciful  as 
well  a.^  just,  bringing  to  the  light  the  man's 
merits  as  well  as  his  faults,  if  such  there  be, 
and  confronting  idle  gossip  with  an  authori- 
tative expert  jud^niieiit.  The  course  beinu: 
usual,  implies  no  antecedent  implication  of 
blame,  and  therefore  fs  never  invidions  as 
regards  an  individual.  Till  it  is  decided 
whether  such  a  court  shall  be  convened,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Spanish  admi- 
zbI  will  reveal  the  line  of  his  defence,  or  lay 


himself  open  to  attack  by  the  statement  of 
inferences  and  decisions,  which  at  the  time 
of  their  f  ormatioa  nay  have  been  sound,  and 

yet  in  the  event  have  proved  unfortunate. 

In  the  absence  of  certain  knowledge,  con- 
jectural opinions,  such  as  the  writer  has 
here  educed,  are  not  unprofitable;  rather 
the  reverse.  To  form  them,  the  writer  and 
the  reader  place  themselves  perforce  nearly 
m Cervera's  actual  position,  and  pass  through 
their  own  minds  the  grist  of  unsolved  diffi- 
culties which  confronted  him.  The  result 
of  such  a  process  is  a  much  more  real  men- 
tal possession  than  is  yielded  by  a  quiet  pe- 
rusal of  any  ascertained  facts,  because  it 
involves  an  argumentative  consideration  of 
opposing  conditions,  and  not  a  mere  passive 
acceptance  of  statements.  The  general 
conclusion  of  the  present  \\Titer,  from  this 
consideration  of  Cervera's  position,  and  of 
that  of  our  own  government — which  will 
be  further  elaborated  and  discussed  in  the 
next  paper—is  that  the  course  of  the  Span- 
ish admhral  was  opportonist,  solely  and 
sinij)ly.  Such,  in  general,  and  necessarily, 
must  be  that  of  any  "fleet  in  being," 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  phrase,  which 
involves  inferiority  of  force  ;  w^hereaa  tiie 
stronger  force,  if  handled  with  sagacity 
and  strength,  constrains  the  weaker  in  its 
orbit  as  the  earth  govenu  the  moon.  Placed 
in  an  extremely  false  ]H)sition  by  the  fault, 
militarily  unpardonable,  of  his  government, 
Admiral  Cervera  doubtless  did  the  best  he 
could.  That  in  so  doing  he  caused  the 
United  States  authorities  to  pass  through 
some  moments  of  perplexity  is  certain,  but 
it  was  the  perplexity  of  intereat  rather  than 
of  apprehension ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  latter 
was  felt  at  all,  it  was  due  to  antecedent 
faults  of  disposition  on  our  own  part,  the 
causes  of  which  have  been  in  great  meaSDiB 
indicated  in  the  previous  papers.  The 
writer  id  not  an  angler,  but  he  understands 
that  there  is  an  anxious  pleasure  in  tiie  811^ 
pense  of  playing  a  fish,  as  in  any  important 
contest  involving  skill. 

To  say  that  there  was  any  remarkable 
merit  in  the  movements  of  the  Spanish  ad- 
miral ii^  as  absurd  as  to  attribute  particular 
cleverness  to  a  child  wiio,  with  his  hands 
behind  his  liack,  asks  the  old  conundrum: 
"  -Ri^rht  „r  left?  "  "  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
guess,"  said  Nelson,  "and  the  world  at- 
tribntee  wisdom  to  him  who  guessee  right ; " 
but  all  the  same,  by  unremitting  watchful- 
ness, sajracifnm  inference,  and  diligent  pur- 
suit, he  ran  the  French  tleet  down.  At 

Maitiniqne,  Admiral  Cervera  had  all  the 
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West  Indies  before  him  where  to  choose, 
and  the  United  States  coast  too,  conditioned 
by  coal  and  other  needs,  foreseen  or  un- 
foroaeen.  We  ran  him  domi  at  Santiago ; 
and  had  he  vanished  frmn  there,  we  8h<rald 
have  caiifrht  him  somewhere  else.  The  at- 
tempt of  the  Spanish  authorities  to  create 
an  impression  that  some  nuurvelous  feat  of 
Btrate^  was  in  process  of  execution,  to  the 
extreme  diBComfitore  of  the  United  States 


Navy,  was  natonl  Mough,  considering  the 
straits  they  were  in  and  the  conscioosnes 
of  the  capable  among  them  thata  diTiaionof 
that  force  shoold  never  hate  been  sant 
across  the  sea;  but,  though  natural,  the 
pretension  was  absurd,  and,  though  echoed 
by  all  the  partisan  press  in  Europe,  it  did 
not  for  a  moment  impose  as  true  upon  thoee 
who  were  directing  the  movements  of  the 
United  States  ships. 


OUSE 


A  STOliV  UF  I'OLITICAL  LIFE, 


By  Waiasb  Bakr. 


AT  makes  only  seventy- 
ihree,"  said  the  smooth- 
faced roan;  "we've  got  to 
get  two  more." 

**  We've  got  to  quit  loser, " 
.said  the  man  with  a  blaci: 
mnstache,  "and  we  might 
as  well  face  the  music. 
There's  no  possibility  of  get- 
ling  a  single  one  more.  Not 
a  man  in  the  other  list  can 
be  touched,  and  you  know  it  as  well  as  I 
do,  Cantwell." 

"  1  know  that  I'm  never  whipped  until  the 
last  name  on  the  roll  is  called.  Send  for 
Shacklett  as  soon  as  you  can,  Baird,  and 
let's  go  over  it  again." 

Baird  stepped  over  to  the  button,  and 
called  the  bellboy.  While  that  youth  with 
careftilly-combed  hair,  blacked  shoes,  and 
worn  jacket  was  sauntering  up  the  stairs, 
Raird  wrote  a  note.  He  did  not  look  pleased. 
He  stopped  in  the  middle  to  say  that  he  knew 
when  he  was  whipped.  Gantwell  finished  his 
scrutiny  of  the  list  of  names  before  him,  and 
then  remarked  again  that  they  had  "  got  to 
win  out." 

The  minute  hand  of  the  clock  held  aloft  by 
Mercury  on  the  mantel  had  not  passed  over 
much  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  circle  before 
Shacklett  came  in,  with  a  knock  that  appar- 
ently was  merely  to  announce  his  arrival 


rather  than  to  ask  admission.  He  felt  at 
home  in  that  room  in  the  Lelaiid.  Six  weeks 
before,  he  had  waited  for  the  answer  to  Ub 
knock  before  walking  in,  and  for  the  next 
three  weeks  he  had  entered  that  door  at  all 
times  of  the  day  and  night.  He  knew  where 
the  cigars  were  kept,  when  the  box  on  the 
table  became  empty.  He  knew  which  of  the 
two  chairs  on  the  side  opposite  the  finite 
and  away  from  the  window  was  the  more 
comfortable.  When  he  came  up  tiie  eleva- 
tor, he  never  gave  the  number  of  the  room 
to  the  liny,  but  merely  said.  "  I'arlor  tlwr." 
Once  when  he  left  the  elevator,  Senator  Cun- 
ningham was  in  the  act  of  leaving  this  room, 
and  Shacklett  walked  down  the  corridor  m 
the  opposite  direction  with  an  expression 
of  interested  amusement  on  his  face  anda 
mental  note  for  future  use. 

"Good  morning,''  he  said  impersonally, 
as  he  laid  his  hat  and  cane  on  the  bed, 
"  How's  the  game  going  now  ?  (Jot  'em  all 
in  hand,  or  have  you  dropped  the  cards  ?  It 
looks  up  at  the  Country  Club  like  old  Lanejr'i 
going  to  give  you  a  fight  for  your  money. 
Just  pa.ssed  him  on  the  street,  and  he  talked 
about  you  without  swearing;  sure  you've 
got  'era  stacked  to  beat  hmi  ?  "  And  Shad- 
lett  smiled  that  smile  which  his  friends  ssl- 
dom  saw,  and  his  enemies  knew  only  too  well 
meant  either  a  royal  flush  or  else  a  gauw 
of  blutf  on  nothing.  It  was  a  pleasant  smile 
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unless  one  noticed  the  eyes ;  they  glittered 
in  a  way  which  meant  that  the  prey  was  in 
sight. 

We  need  two  more ;  can  you  get  'em  ?  " 
came  from  C'antwell  like  an  order  from  the 
quarter-deck,  and  yet  with  a  faint  tinge  of 
appeal  in  the  tone. 

"Don't  know;  how  bad  do  you  want 
'em?"  And  Shacklett  stepped  up  to  the 
mirror  to  give  his  hair  that  characteristic 
pat  with  his  fingers. 

"  Can  you  get  them  for  three  thousand 
apiece  ?  "  said  Cantwell. 

Shacklett  turned  around,  took  a  cigar, 
turned  that  same  smile  upon  both  men  like 
a  sweeping  searchlight, '  lighted  the  cigar, 
and  reached  for  his  hat  and  cane. 


It's  a  long  shot,  and  I  can't  tell  what  I  can 
do.  If  you  must  have  them,  I'll  try;  and 
1  can  get  them  if  anybody  can,  I  guess  you 
know;  how  hard  shall  I  try  ?  " 

('antwell's  voice  had  a  vibrant  ring  as  he 
played  his  very  last  card  in  the  words :  **  I'll 
give  you  forty  thousand  dollars  for  two  more 
votes;  two  or  none,  you  understand." 

"  I  can't  promise  you  anything,  gentle- 
men," said  Shacklett ; "  I  don't  know  whether 
I  can  get  them  or  not.  Give  me  the  money 
in  centuries,  and  I'll  either  deliver  the  votes 
at  roll-call  or  return  it  to  you  this  evening. 
You  know  it's  a  big  contract,  and  it's  uncer- 
tain. You've  stirred  up  such  a  hullabaloo 
that  it's  worth  a  man's  life  to  even  dream 
about  your  bill.    You  ought  to  have  got 


/  lhi>u{jhl  vnH  tranled  to  Mr  mt,'  hr  rrmarknt.'* 


"  I  thought  you  wanted  to  see  me,"  he  re- 
marked in  the  most  pleasant  of  tones;  "  I'll 
go  over  to  the  Senate  and  see  the  vote." 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  Haird  exclaimed ; 
but  Cantwell  merely  reached  for  the  ash- 
receiver  and  said,  "  Can  you  get  two  more  is 
«'hat  I  want  to  know." 

"  I  can't  promise ;  you  know  I've  got  some 
pretty  leary  ones  now  and  made  them  right. 


down  here  with  your  money  a  month  sooner. 
And  you  ought  to  have  let  I^e  of  Lawrence 
alone;  he's  making  more  noise  than  all  your 
Chicago  papers  even.  The  members  from 
Kgypt  wouldn't  dare  to  vote  for  a  bill  to 
allow  (^hicago  to  move  to  Edwards  County 
now.  If  one  of  them  was  in  the  chair  and 
recognized  a  Chicago  man  on  a  point  of  or- 
der, he  couldn't  be  elected  school  director  at 
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home  if  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  district 
that  could  read  and  write.  Every  farmer 
knows  this  bill  is  a  plain  old  Chici^  steal, 

and  you've  got  to  simply  ask  a  man  to  niin 
himself  for  so  much  a  ruin.  But  I'll  see  if  1 
can  find  one  willing  to  be  mined  between  now 
sod  two  o'cloc  k ;  "  and  Shacklett  broadened 
his  amile  into  a  littU>  langh  as  he  went  out. 

He  walked  rapidly  to  the  elevator,  dropped 
to  the  first  floor,  and  only  nodded  to  several 
senators  in  the  lo^^  v  ^  i  way  to  tho  strt^ct. 
He  was  not  planning.  He  had  done  that 
whQe  in  Gantwell's  and  Bfurd's  room.  He 
wanted  to  get  to  the  State  House  in  the 
shortest  time,  and  he  looked  a  little  vexed 
when  he  found  no  carriage  at  the  entrance 
to  the  hotel.  He  walked  quietly  around  the 
corner,  and  started  up  the  street  that  looks 
directly  up  to  the  Capitol  of  Illinois  through 
the  Krating  of  the  sane  Idnd  of  a  nulFoed 
bridge  that  cnases  Buckwheat  Greek  in  Ar- 
kanras. 

Bat  Shacklett  saw  neither  the  State  Honse 

dome  nor  the  ugly,  brown  bridge.  He  saw 
the  face  of  a  girl  over  at  Warsaw.  He  had 
not  meant  to  toll  her  that  he  loved  her»  bat 

that  evening  when  they  were  coming  home 
from  Nauvoo  along  the  river  road  he  half 
told  it,  and  the  girl  insisted  on  his  telling 
the  other  half.  The  moon  was  only  a  little 
more  than  a  slim  crescent  hangiTv/  "vt  r  the 
Iowa  bluffs,  but  every  ray  of  it^  t>pectral 
brightneas  was  reflected  from  each  wave  in 
the  river.  The  lights  of  Keokuk  shone  like 
a  strinj^  of  j^ems  along  the  top  of  the  high 
bluff,  and  ihe  red  and  green  lights  below 
along  the  western  shore  and  over  the  locks 
of  the  canal  acltleil  lo  the  supernatural  tone 
of  the  scene,  ^o  close  that  they  felt  it  to 
be  at  their  very  feet,  the  Mississippi  glided 
as  smoothly  as  a  giant  serpent  and  as  pow- 
erful :uj  a  monster  anaconda.  No  one  can 
ride  along  that  river  road  upon  the  verj' 
bank  without  feeling  the  influence  of  a  power 
<rreater  tlian  himself  in  the  clutches  of  which 
he  is  borne  along.  Une  may  catch  his  breath 
at  its  powerfal  beauty,  bat  he  cannot  forget 
the  immensity  of  it  all. 

The  hoarse  tone  of  an  excursion  boat 
growling  out  notice  of  its  approach  had 
tamed  the  conversation  between  Shacklett 
and  the  p,{r]  along  the  channel  of  the  friends 
waiting  eagerly  in  the  town  for  the  signal 
that  &e  passengers  had  safely  retamed. 
The  next  minute  Shacklett  was  talking  about 
the  wrong  of  making  one's  friends  wait  for 
him ;  the  echoes  of  the  last  long  blast  twm 
the  boat's  whistle  had  not  died  away  before 
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he  had  let  slip  the  thought  that  was  with  him 
most  of  the  time :  a  man  ought  not  to  ask  a 
girl  to  wait  antil  he  had  gained  a  competency 
U{)on  which  to  support  a  wife. 

He  had  meant  to  stop  with  that.  He  had 
told  her  a  hundred  times  with  his  eyes  that 
he  loved  her,  and  it  was  in  keeping  with  his 
diplomatic-  cti  irrif  ter  to  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity of  tiaying  to  her  in  this  way  that  he 
would  never  tell  her  so  with  his  Hps. 

"  Do  you  think  that  fair  to  the  girl?" 
she  asked. 

"  It  is  the  only  thing  that  is  just  to  her," 
he  rq[)lied  in  a  tone  that  his  friends  knew 

always  closed  an  argument. 

"  But  suppose  the  girl  would  rather  wait 
than  accept  the  other  life  ?  " 

"  She  will  not  be  that  Viiu;  a  fool ;  .she  will 
be  just  as  happy  with  some  other  fellow  as 
with  me'*— that  last  word  was  a  slip  that 
he  always  charged  to  the  witchery  of  the 
omnipotent  river.  The  girl  that  Shacklett 
could  love  with  his  w  hole  soul  was  of  neces- 
sity a  girl  that  could  talk  as  frankly  and  yet 
as  carefully  as  the  shrewdest  lobbyist  ; 
to  the  member  who  was  chiefly  concerned 
about  fooling  himself  as  well  as  his  con- 
stituents. 

'*  Not  if  she  really  love.^  you,"  she  said 
clearly;  "  and  you  are  doing  her  the  great- 
est injury  of  her  life  in  allowing  her  to  suf- 
fer because  of  false  })hil;inthropy  on  your 
part.  She  has  as  good  a  right  to  cast!  her 
own  future  as  you  have  to  cast  youn,  and  a 
nnii  h  l  >(>tter  ri^t  than  you  have  to  east  beta 
for  her." 

Shacklett  hated  sham  unless  there  wiiii 
good  reason  for  it;  he  only  helped  a  legis* 
lator  to  fool  himself  when  it  wa.s  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  results.  He 
ceased  to  be  impersonal. 

"No;  I  eati't  argue  against  that— I've 
tried  to  do  it  to  myself— but  nevertheless  I . 
shall  not  tie  you  up  like  that  house-boat  un- 
til I  am  able  to  pilot  you  through  the  rapids  " 
—  and  the  girl  knew  tli:ii  tlie  matter  wa.'*  set- 
tled as  well  as  Cantweli  knew  that  it  was  use- 
less to  talk  to  Shacklett  about  an  ordinary 
amount  for  tliosc  last  two  members. 

**  And,  nevertheless,  I  shall  control  my 
own  future, "  she  said.  That  was  four  years 
ago,  and  Shacklett  knew  that  the  home  was 
waitintj  for  him  when  he  reached  it,  as  surely 
as  the  house-boat  wintering  in  the  canal 
would  finalfy  tie  up  in  the  warm  sunlight  at 
New  Orleans. 

» 

Now,  for  the  first  tnne.  Shacklett  saw  the 
home  and  the  girl  closer  to  him  thou  the  rail* 
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road  bridge  and  the  portico  of  the  State 
House.  He  had  at  least  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  in  his  pocket  that  would  be  his  ovnn 
money,  unless  (Iraves  made  a  bull.  Graves 
was  not  always  sure;  but  this  "  rake-ofF " 
ought  to 
shooter. 


entered  Shacklett's  mind.  If  there  had 
been  danger  of  that,  Cantwell  would  not  have 
given  it  to  him,  of  course.  Both  knew  that 
there  could  be  no  real  demand  made  for  the 
return  of  the  money  given  for  such  a  pur- 
make  him  ius  certain  as  a  sharp-  pose  by  that  gang;  but  both  knew  it  was  as 
Anyhow,  those  chances  had  to  l>e  safe  with  Shacklett  as  with  the  cashier  of 


taken.    There  was  no  way  to  improve  them  the  First  National  P>ank.    Shacklett  had  long 

except  to  make  (Iraves  over,  and  that  could  since  got  past  the  stage  of  moralizing  about 

not  be  done  in  two  hours.  the  purchase  of  legislators.    It  was  five 

Once  when  Shacklett  had  run  over  to  Ham-  years  l)efore  that  he  was  a  clerk  of  com- 

ilton  to  see  the  girl,  they  had  watched  a  lum-  mittee,  and  ever  since  he  had  been  a  close 

ber  boat  pushing  a  raft  through  the  draw  of  student  of  that  particular  genus.    He  read 

the  long  bridge.    There  were  acres  of  lum-  the  remarks  about  bribery  in  the  papers  ex- 
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her,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  the  force 
of  the  current  gave  it  a  momentum  of  mil- 
lions of  tons.  But  patience  and  the  pilot 
had  swung  the  long  raft  through  the  narrow 
opening  as  deftly  as  the  boy  guides  his  little 
sled  on  the  hill. 

They  had  spoken  of  how  proud  they  would 
be  after  accomplishing  the  feat  that  the  man 
at  the  wheel  in  the  high  pilot-house  took  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Shacklett  felt  the  same 
elevation  now  that  his  self- 
sacrifice,  and  what  he 
thou)  ht  to  be  the  infin- 
itely greater  self-sacrifice 
of  the  g'rl,  in  their  imtient 
waiting  had  at  last  given 
him  the  thing  he  sought 
for  most  in  life.  He  never 
worked  without  a  definite 
object.  The  one  thing 
which  ho  had  kept  in  \new 
for  seven  years  was  to  lay 
the  toga  from  a  Western 
State  at  the  feet  of  the 
girl  in  the  Senate  chamber 
at  Washington.  To  get 
the  toga  seemed  infinitely 
easier  than  to  get  the 
money  which  would  justify 
him  in  marrying  the  girl. 
Now  he  had  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  in  two  hours 
it  would  be  his  own — un- 
less (Iraves  failed  him. 

It  might  aa  well  be  said 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
good  people  who  cannot 
make  the  distinction  be- 
tween buying  votes  in 
the  legislature  and  other 
equally  illegal  methods  of 
obtaining  things,  that 
such  a  thing  as  stealing 
the  money  of  the  Chicago 
gang  would  never  have 


actly  as  the  rest  of  us  read  Tolstoi ;  and  he 
had  no  more  intention  of  living  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  civil  service  reformers  than 
the  rest  of  us  have  of  living  up  to  the  ex- 
ample of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  watched  a 
new  legislature  come  in  aa  the  orator  watches 
the  people  ushered  into  his  audience ;  and  he 
looked  at  the  members  seriatim  as  the  physi- 
ologist studies  the  animals  in  his  laboratory, 
but  with  a  little  more  enjoyment  in  vivisec- 


'  .Vo(  if  At  rraUir  lorn  you 
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tion.  It  wru?  noar  rinht  to  use  n  legisla- 
tor for  one's  own  purpose  as  it  was  to  open 
an  oyster  Bbell  or  shoot  a  bear.  The  whole 
genus  were  in  Sprinj^fu'ltl  sdU-ly  Itecaus*'  of 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  strongest  in  practical  politics.  If  they 
SDCcunihed  to  the  stronger  lobbyist^  the  law 
wasstill  fultilh'd.  Shacklott.  however,  could 
not  have  formulated  all  this,  for  he  was  little 
given  to  introspection ;  but  it  paints  the  leg- 
islature from  his  jKiint  of  view.  Pelow  him, 
his  field  of  vision  was  filled  with  the  legisla- 
ture; above  him,  it  could  contain  only  the 
girl .  And  SB  he  wallrad  rapidly  down  under 
the  briiltre  and  up  th«^  steps  of  the  State 
House,  he  wiui  looking  upwsurd  at  the  girl — 
nearer  than  she  had  ever  been  to  him  before. 

Shacklett  took  the  t  lovator  to  the  second 
floor,  and  went  directly  to  the  office  of  the 
board  of  which  Graves  was  chief  clerk.  As 
he  walked  through  to  the  private  office  of 
the  secretary  ^^^th  his  staid  difrnity,  not  ho 
much  as  glancing  to  either  side,  nor  6eem- 
ing  to  notice  even  fJraves,  anybody  not  ac- 
quainted in  the  Third  House  at  Springfield 
would  have  been  sure  that  he  was  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  board.  That  was  a  way 
that  Shacklett  had.  He  never  beckoned  a 
man  to  him,  even  by  so  much  as  a  turn  of 
the  eyes;  when  he  went  past  a  friend  with- 
out speakings  that  friend  followed  hitn ;  it 
saved  much  fU?pic?on  on  thp  {(art  of  the 
people  who  had  an  interest  in  knowing  whom 
he  net. 

When  (Jraves  came  into  the  inner  office 
and  shut  the  door,  Shacklett  was  not  sitting 
down  in  the  best  chair  as  usual ;  coiiLrajy  to 
his  habit,  he  was  waiting  by  the  mantel  in  an 
attitude  of  impatient  hastv.  'Jraves's  heart 
sank  as  visions  of  revelations,  exposures,  and 
warnings  flitted  before  his  mind  at  the  nn- 
Qsual  hurr)'  of  his  old  friend. 

"  Say,  <lo  you  know  where  you  can  get  one 
more  vote  for  the  Chicago  bill  ?"  Shacklett 
be^  at  once.  "  They  need  two.  If  you 
c;m  ^'et  one.  Til  dig  up  the  other  if  I  have 
to  bold  him  up  with  a  gun.  There's  twenty 
thousand  in  it  for  a  vote,  if  you  can  get  it 
and  I  can  get  mine.  We've  yot  to  get  'em 
for  that  money,  but  two  is  too  big  a  contract 
for  me.    Can  you  f;et  one  of  them  ?  " 

"  Where's  the  money  ?  "  queried  <lrave8. 

"  In  my  pocket.  We've  got  le.ss  than  two 
hours  to  get  'em  in.  Man,  we  can't  let  a 
chance  like  this  slip  by  us.  We  can't  over* 
look  such  a  bet." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Graves  slowly ;  "  I 
believe  I  can  get  him.  I  wouldn't  ask  it  of 
him  for  less;  but  twenty  thousand  " 


"  Thert  " '  not  a  man  outsidp  now  that  a 
thousand  won't  get  as  quick  as  a  milfion. 
See  him  right  away.  1*11  see  my  man,  and  be 
hack  here  in  an  hour.  Kenieniber,  it's  got  to 
be  both  or  none."  And  Shacklett  sauntered 
out  through  the  outer  office,  and  when  once 
in  the  corridor,  walked  as  ^gt  as  he  dared 
to  the  elevator. 

L>own  to  the  first  fioor,  through  the  east 
entrance,  with  sundry  nods  to  some  members 
and  a  word  to  others  coming  in  slowly  to  the 
Senate  and  House  chambers,  into  a  carriage 
just  dismissed  by  the  lieutenant-governor^ 
and  Shacklett  was  driving  as  fast  as  the 
horses  could  trot  tnwjird  tlie  St.  Nicholas, — 
almost  as  soon  as  Graves  had  secured  his 
own  hat  and  met  his  member  in  one  of  tiie 
committee-rooms. 

Shacklett  told  the  cabman  to  wait,  and 
went  into  the  long  office  of  the  hotel  with  a 
sharp  look  around,  then  walked  through  into 
the  writin;r-room ;  but  the  man  h*-  most  de- 
sired to  i^ee  of  all  the  human  family  was  not 
there.  Up  an  elevator  again,  and  in  ten 
seconds  more  he  walked  into  a  room  without 
knocking. 

Old  Senator  McNamara  was  in.   He  looked 

very  different  from  the  senators  from  the 
di-^tricts  with  low  number.=5.  up  near  Cook 
Cuutity.  He  was  a  farmer  who  had  come 
frotri  K^tuck>'  to  the  same  part  of  Illinois 
ttiat  Logan,  Morrison,  Dubois,  and  others 
have  made  famous.  He  had  arrived  in  time 
to  sit  on  the  knee  of  Jesse  K.  Dubois  and 
ask  lisping  questions  about  the  man  Lincoln 
whose  name  he  heard  so  often.  He  had 
grown  up  without  much  schooling,  but  with 
the  hard  sense  and  Iri.sh  wit  which  made  him 
a  natural  politi'  ian.  I't  st  of  all.  iho<>'  who 
lived  nearest  and  knew  him  best  knew  that 
he  never  had  been  so  much  as  accused  of  any 
questionable  act.  He  was  called  ".lohn  "  by 
most  of  the  inhaliitjints  of  three  counties, 
and  **  Honest  .l«thn  "  by  the  young  lawyers 
who  traded  sehool  districts  with  one  another 
in  nt.l.t  tM  "conduct  a  campaign"  with 
fervid  oralt)ry. 

<'  Hello,  John.''  began  Shacklett  before  be 
removed  his  hat.  **  l>»t  that  laundry  alone, 
and  sit  down  fur  about  ten  minutes.  1  want 
to  talk  to  you  like  a  brother." 

John  Mc.Xaniara  let  the  cellars  and  cuffs 
fall  to  the  floor,  and  droj>i)ed  into  :i  chair, 
while  Shacklett  drew  up  another,  pushed  Imck 
his  hat,  and  rested  both  hands  on  bis  cane. 
He  was  going  to  talk  for  twenty  thon.'vand 
dollars  and  the  girl  -  and  when  that  hat 
went  back  in  that  way.  the  other  side  alwaia 
w«Dt  to  work  with  increased  miMgy. 
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"  '  .Vow  J'm  going  to  go  knmr  dinffmrrd.' ' 


"  Now,  John,"  he  began  at  once,  *'  I'm 
not  going  to  talk  about  any  account  with 
you.  You  know  how  the  books  stand,  and 
I'll  admit  there's  a  little  balance  due  me 
since  I  turned  that  trick  at  the  ville  for  you 
and  knocked  out  old  Putnam ;  but  that  cuts 
no  ice  now,  I  did  that  because  you've  al- 
ways been  a  friend,  even  if  you  never  got  a 
chance  to  do  much  for  me,  Now's  your 
chance , ' '  The  old  man  nodded  energetically, 
and  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  Shack- 
lett  went  on  rapidly.  "  It's  the  chance  of 
my  lifetime.  I'm  not  going  to  offer  to  buy 
you;  you  know  I'm  too  smart  for  that,  and 
that  I  know  that  a  million  couldn't  touch  you 
•with  a  telegraph  pole.  Hut  there's  twenty 
thousand  dollars  in  it  for  me  for  one  more 
vote  for  the  Chicago  bill.  You  know  what 
that  is  to  me.  Will  you  do  it  and  not  take 
a  cent,  but  do  it  for  me  ?  " 

The  old  senator  from  Eg}^t,  whom  some  of 
the  city  meml)ers  got  a  good  deal  of  fun- out 
of  at  times,  scarcely  moved  his  head,  and  his 
tone  was  as  even  as  if  he  was  discussing 
the  price  of  wheat  or  the  l>e8t  crop  to  follow 
clover. 

"  Noel,"  he  said,  "  I  never  called  on  you 


for  anything  yet  that  you  didn't  accomplish 
for  me.  You  always  got  there,  and  you 
always  got  there  for  me.  I  don't  forget 
such  things.  There  was  that  time  you  came 
dowTi  and  saved  that  convention  for  me  -I 
know  that  you  gave  up  a  week  in  Chicago  to 
do  that,  and  there  was  a  hot  time  among 
the  boys  there  then,  too,  I've  never  done 
much  thanking  with  words  in  my  life — sum- 
mers I  don't  take  to  tellin'  a  feller  how  much 
I  thank  him.  Hut  I  never  yet  went  back  on 
a  friend  that  asked  my  help. 

*'  You  know  that  it's  no  use  to  offer  me 
money,  and  you  haven't  done  it.  If  you  had, 
I  don't  know  but  what  that  would  o'  evened 
up  our  score  to  date.  Hut  you  know  me  too 
well  or  maybe  you  was  too  smart,  -\nyhow, 
I  guess  you  know  that  there's  not  money 
enough  to  buy  me  in  Chicago — and  never 
will  be. 

Hut  I'll  vote  for  the  bill  for  you.  I 
know  what  the  money  is  to  you,  and  you 
won't  lose  any  sleep  about  the  morals  of 
si)ending  it,  1  guess.  Only  them  Chicago 
fellers  and  their  members  mustn't  come 
around  me.  I'll  follow  the  lead  of  Forsythe, 
their  steering  committee,  and  if  there's  any- 
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thiiig  to  be  said  off  the  floor,  you  most  come 
and  tell  me— now  don't  eay  a  word  till  I'm 

done  talking." 

Shacklett's  eyes  were  shining,  which  they 
had  not  done  for  years,  and  which  he  had 
carefnlly  trained  them  for  years  not  to  do, 
and  he  was  about  to  become  etTusively  thank- 
ful, which  he  had  never  been  before  in  his 
life— though  he  had  never  won  so  ranch  be- 
fore. But  Senator  McNamara  went  on  with- 
out a  change  in  hia  tone  nor  the  tig:hteninK 
of  hia  control  over  himself  and  his  visitor. 
Shacklett  afterward  envied  him  hia  poise 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  The  next 
words  made  IShacklett  glad  that  he  had  not 
!ntemi|ited  the  monologue. 

'*  You  know  my  position,  Noel,"  the 
stream  of  lan};^uage  flowed  on  without  a  rijt- 
ple,  *'  and  you  know  exactly  what  this  is  to 
me.  The  folks  down  home  call  me  *  Honest 
John,'  and  no  man  dares  to  say  a  word  about 
my  honesty .  When  the  Chicago  crowd  threw 
a  lot  of  money  into  the  district  to  help  Walsh 
beat  me,  and  it  got  out,  that  made  me  solid 
as  long  as  1  want  to  stay.  I'm  fioinp:  to  quit 
now.  You  know  it.  I'm  goin^^  liouie  know- 
ing that  I  never  touched  a  cent  of  crooked 
money  and  am  as  honest  as  i  was  when  I 
came  here. 

"  Bnt  I'm  going  home  ewenA  with  the 
mth  of  the  stock-yards  whether  I  stole  a  hog 
or  not.  They'll  believe  that  I  was  boiifrht. 
I  can't  make  them  believe  anything  else,  aud 
you  can't,  by  a  long  shot.  They'll  say  I  got 
a  big  pile,  for  it  would  take  a  fortune  to  get 
me.  They'll  wonder  at  all  the  stores  o' 
nights  what  I  done  with  it.  They'll  come 
around  to  sell  me  their  blasted  farms  and  a 
new  buggy;  and  they'll  watch  to  see  how 
Mary  and  the  girls  dress. 

• '  As  long  {IS  I  live  they'll  say  to  strangers : 
*  That's  old  .1olin  .NK  Namnra;  he  used  to  be 
in  the  iSenate,  but  he  sold  out  the  time  of 
them  big  Qiicago  deals;  he  got  a  big  pile; 
nobody 'd  'a'  believed  he'd  done  it.' 

'*  .\nd  then  when  I  die,  they'll  sfiy  of  my 
children  that  Bob  has  a  nice  farm  -his  father 
got  rich  selling  out  when  he  was  in  the  Sen- 
ate; and  that  Carrif  married  because 
she  was  rich — her  father  made  a  lot  of  money 
when  he  was  a  senator  and  them  big  Chicago 
bills  was  passoii.  Yestt-rday  I  th(Ui^lit  IM 
go  down  into  my  grave  old  iionest  John 
McNamara;  now  I'm  going  to  go  home  dis- 
graced among  the  people  that've  known  me 
so  long,  if  yon  gay  f»o.  ft  shan't  1k'  paid 
that  I  ever  went  back  on  a  friend.  If  >ou 
say  tOt  Noel,  I'll  vote  for  the  bills.  But  1 
want  you  to  understand  the  situation.  Send 


me  some  kind  o'  word  I'll  understand  when 
tlie  tussle  begins  in  the  Senate,  and  I'll  play 
your  suit." 

The  old  man  got  up  and  be^an  tn  count  his 
collars  on  the  floor  as  if  his  laundry  slips 
were  the  most  important  things  in  the  world. 
The  conference  was  closed,  very  evidently. 
Shacklett  went  out  without  a  word,  and  with 
Mb  face  as  impassive  as  it  was  tlie  time  he 
won  the  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  from 
the  member  from  Cook  County  on  a  pair  of 
sevens. 

He  did  not  ring  for  the  elevator,  but 
walked  down  the  stairs,  and  went  out  the  side 
entrance.  A&  he  passed  the  Balace.  he  saw 
the  man  he  felt  sure  Graves  had  in  mind,  8it> 
ting  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  office 
with  a  clerk  in  the  auditor's  oflice  and  a  dep- 
uty wardt-n  of  a  ijenitentiary  telling  stories. 
Even  Shacklett  could  not  gneaa  what  he  had 
said  to  Graves. 

For  as  Shacklett  walked  np  to  the  Stete 

House  again,  it  all  depended  upon  whether 
( Jraves had  been  successful .  Shacklett  hoped 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  tJraveii  had 
failed.  That  would  settle  the  matter  easily. 
If  rjraves  liad  n^t  failed,  then  the  whole  de- 
cision would  be  on  his  ovfo.  shoulders.  He 
had  thought  it  all  over  before  he  got  to  tile 
street.  He  would  be  the  meanest  rascal  that 
ever  sold  his  brother  if  he  accepted  McNa- 
raara'rf  offer;  he  knew  that;  but  then  there 
was  the  twenty  thousand  dollars — and  the 
girl.  What  the  ^irl  would  think  did  not  mat- 
ter, for  she  would  never  know  it.  Whether 
the  devil  or  the  tnuning  of  his  own  mother 
won,  in  eitlier  case  she  would  never  know 
anything  about  it.  it  was  a  nasty  thing 
to  do,  and  a  dirtier  thing  than  Shacklett 
had  ever  done;  but  a  man's  a  fool  if  he 
does  not  sell  his  soul  when  the  devil  offers 
such  a  price,  he  reasoned.  The  more  he 
thought  about  it,  the  more  mixed  up  he  be- 
came :  finally  V>y  the  time  that  he  was  j)a8sing 
under  the  railroad  bridge  aj^Min.  he  seemed 
to  be  watching  a  stru^^^'le  K^>'»g  ^«  in  some 
other  man's  mind,  as  he  might  look  at  a  fight 
between  a  brakenian  and  a  tramp  on  a  pass- 
ing train,  which  had  come  into  bis  environ- 
ment from  BomewhOTe  indefinite  and  was 
iXninir  out  into  somewhere  unknown.  It  was 
no  use  to  argue  it  any  longer.  What  Graves 
had  done — or  rather  had  failed  to  do — ^wonld 
probably  settle  the  whole  question,  and  what 
was  the  use  of  bothering  with  it  now  ?  This 
w;is  what  he  found  running  throuyii  \m  brain 
as  he  walked  up  the  jKivenient  to  the  wide 
steps.   He  felt  that  it  was  about  three  to 
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one  that  the  devil  would  win,  if  Graves  did 
haVe  his  man.  Twenty  thousand  and  the  girl, 
in  hia  own  opinion  of  him^^elf.  probnMy  had 
a  bigger  "  pull "  than  the  inborn  and  inbred 
inatiiictB  of  a  gentleiiuui— he  gave  theni  no 
higher  name.  And  so,  with  the  devil  a  favor- 
ite at  three  to  one,  he  went  in  to  see  the  end 
of  the  game. 

As  Shacklett  entered  the  door  of  the  outer 
office,  Graves  picked  u(>  an  account  book 
with  a  preoccupied  air,  and  went  into  the 
inner  chamber  of  his  chief.  Shacklett  affably 
greeted  the  man  in  the  outer  office,  shook 
rands  nith  a  postmaster  from  down  oonntry, 
passed  the  stenographers  and  minor  clerks 
in  the  inner  office  with  dignity,  and  went  on 
into  the  private  room  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board.  He  gently  shut  the  door,  and  found 
Graves  stan^ag  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
facioff  him. 

"  Well,  did  you  get  him  ?"  asked  Shack- 
lett heartily,  and  with  one  of  those  most 
cordial  smiles  pCTerally  reserved  for  nskin<j 
about  the  health  of  the  baby  of  a  member 
trom  the  coontiy. 


BEWBY  AT  MANILA. 

OBSERVATIOXS  AXT)  PEKSOXAL  IMPHKSSIONS  DKIUVKD  FROM  A 
8EHVICI:  W  ITH  THE  AMERICAN'  FLEET  1\  THE  PHILIPPINES 
FKOM  APKIL,  1898,  TU  OCTOBER,  X8D8. 

By  EDWAm>  W.  Harden. 
bunnuTBD  WRK  PaoiocxAraa  Taxbn  bt  Ifs.  J.  T.  HoCirreinwN,  and  orsBs  PicnmBs. 

ADMIRAL  DEWEY  had  information  re-     The  BtitishCtovemment,  through  the  (]ov- 

garding  the  Spanish  ships  and  fortih-  emw  in  Hong  Kong,  declared  its  neutrality 

cations  in  Manila,  but  the  events  there  have  the  mompnt  war  was  declared,  and  ordered 

shown  that  this  information  was  not  correct,  our  squadron  to  leave  the  waters  of  the  har- 

He  hsd  a  fairly  accurate  desciiption  of  all  bor  within  forty-eight  hours.  Penalties  were 

the  Spanish  ships  in  Manila,  and  he  had  re-  provided  for  any  British  citizen  who  pave  aid 

porta  as  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  guns,  in  any  way  to  either  belligerent.   The  selling 

of  the  land  fortifications,  and  their  location,  of  coal  or  supplies  of  any  kind,  even  provi- 

He  liad  heard  that  the  Spanish  officers  were  sions,  to  our  ships,  was  interdicted,  and  no 

sinking  mines  in  the  harbor  and  bay;  but,  of  British  citi/.on  was  allowed  toshiii  on  any  of 

course,  he  did  not  know  their  location.  He  our  vesselc*,  or  in  any  way  to  help  our  cause, 
sailed  down  to  Manila  with  only  the  most  gen-     Admiral  Dewey  liad  made  every  prepara- 

eral  idea  of  the  sort  of  resistance  be  would  tion  possible.    He  had  ]mrchas)-d  two  ships, 

meet.  thf  "Nanshan"  and  "Zatiro,  "  the  lirst  of 

Editor's  Not*.— Mr.  Hanloi,  accompiuiW  bv  Mr.  MrCnfrlu'on,  w«nit  out  on  the  "Mf  CtillfK-h  "  nnd  joinMl  A<lmiral 
]>ew«y'«  fleet  just  before-  itrailrtl  for  Manila.  He  rcinaiu«l  with  It  iiiitil  a  »>tii>n  time  nco,  whrii  he  ranio  ho-ne  tii  rt-port  In 
Ute  OoTernmc>Dt  on  some  vpcclal  iiivwUfiaUona  that  H  was  a  |>art  of  hia  dilwiuu  to  tltt-  intUiMiim  «  to  condurt.  Ttiuy  bv  v,a» 
prraent,  and  In  »  pMittoa  of  ipeeial  oonAdcooe,  ool  ami/  tbiwifli  the  flghtlDB,  bat  thnagb  ln«  even  aum  deUeata  umI  toying 
tivDaactloiu  Uwt  foUoiNd,aiiil  Wt  wtlde  to  tbo  Out  twoaat  of  Uie  «iMln  wimpilgpi  In  tlw  PhlHnHiifB  ttutttbe  ptUle  hw 


"You  bet  I  did;  did  you  get  yours?" 
Graves  almost  shouted. 

"What  did  he  say*?*'  asked  Shacklett, 
ignoring  the  que^tiun  addressed  to  himself. 

"  He  wouldn't  t^e  a  cent  of  money,  but 
said  if  I  wanted  him  to  he'd  vote  for  the  bill. 
Said  it  would  ruin  him  up  at  home  and  all 
that,  and  that  people  would  always  tslk  about 
Ids  family  as  the  children  of  that  man  that 
was  in  the  Senate  the  time  the  Thicap^o  bills 
were  passed  and  sold  out  to  the  gang,  and 
all  that ;  but  he  said  lie'd  vote  all  right  to 
make  me  the  twenty  thonsandi  if  I  sidd  so. 
Did  you  get  yours  ? " 

TIHien  Graves  had  a  f  <ntiine  hanging  on  the 
answer,  it  was  cruel  of  Shacklett  to  ignore 
the  momentous  question  again;  bat  he  only 
asked: 

Are  you  going  to  have  hun  do  it  ?  " 

'*  Course;  that  twenty  thousand's  too  much 
for  me  to  let  go  by;  it's  kind  0'  mean,  but 
I  can't  stand  the  in-essnre.  What  did  your 
man  nay  ?  "  And  GravVB  was  almost  in  a 
frenzy  of  impatience. 

"Stuff's  off;  I  couldn  L  get  mine,"  said 
Sbackleti  qoietly. 
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which  had  a  cargo  of 
3,000  tons  of  the  best 
Welsh  coal,  and  in  the 
"Zafiro"  he  had  six 
months'  stores  for  the 
fleet ;  but  the  coal 
supply  was  sufficient 
for  only  a  moderate 
distance  of  steaming. 
Then,  too,  the  Admiral 
had  only  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  full  war  com- 
plement of  ammunition, 
lie  had  no  base  of  sup- 
plies to  fall  back  upon 
for  coal,  ammunition, 
or  provisions ;  there 
was  no  port  open  to 
him  to  which  to  take 
one  of  his  ships  in 
case  it  should  become 
disabled.  Seven  thou- 
sand miles  of  water 
separated  him  from 
San  Francisco — his 
only  refuge. 

The  order  to  leave 
the  waters  of  the  bay 
at  Hong  Kong  was  re- 
ceived late  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  April  23d. 
He  had  to  be  out  of 
the  harbor  on  Monday 
afternoon.  There  was, 
practically,  only  one 
place  to  go — that  was 
to  a  Spanish  port  which 
he  could  capture  and 
make  his  own  b;i.se  of 
supplies.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  our  squadron 
did  go  first  to  Mirs 
Hay,  twenty-five  miles 
by  sea  from  Hong 
Kong,  and  remained 
there,  in  Chinese 
waters,  until  Thursdav, 
April  27th.  China  h:id 
not  yet  declare<l  h»'r 
neutrality,  but  she  wjis 
likely  to  do  so  at  any 
time.  The  Admiral  had, 
therefore,  either  to  go 
to  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands and  wrest  a  port 
from  the  Spaniards,  or 
go  home.  His  orders 
were,  "Capture  or  de- 
stroy the  Spanish  fleet." 
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There  was  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  waiting, 
and  Dewey  did  not  hesi- 
tate. As  soon  as  Oscar 
F.Williams,  the  United 
States  Consul  at  Ma- 
nila, arrived  in  Mirs 
Bay,  the  fleet  got  under 
way,  and  headed 
straight  for  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

The  Spaniards  knew 
that  we  had  started, 
but  they  expected  we 
would  lie  outside  Cor- 
regidor,  make  a  recon- 
noiter,  and,  perhaps, 
send  in  one  or  two  ships 
to  find  out  what  the 
conditions  were.  That 
is  what   some  naval 
commanders  might 
have  done,  but  Admiral 
Dewey  was  trained  in  a 
different  school.  He 
had  served  with  Far- 
ragut,  and  he  remem- 
bered what  Farragut 
said  :  '*  Damn  the  tor- 
pedoes ;  go  ahead." 
He  went  ahead  in  two 
senses.    He  went  into 
Manila  Bay,   and  he 
took  the  "Olympia"  in 
first.  If  a  toq>edo-boat 
had  been  lying  there 
in  wait,  or  if  our  fleet 
had  passed  over  mines 
that  could  have  been 
exploded,  the  flag-ship 
would  probably  have 
been   the   one  which 
would  have  been  sin- 
gled out  for  destruc- 
tion. 

On  Saturday  night 
we  were  running  down 
close  to  Corregidor 
with  all  lights  out  ex- 
cept a  single  one  at  the 
stem,  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  vessel  im- 
mediately behind.  It 
was  the  hour  before  the 
battle,  the  most  trjring 
that  can  be  experi- 
enced. Wo  were  slip- 
ping down  in  the  dark- 
ness on  waters  which 
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were  supposed  to  be  filled  with  mines,  close  island  near  where  the  lighthouse  is,  the 

by  dark  hills  where  we  knew  that  guns  had  quick  flash  of  a  signal  light.    It  appeared 

been  placed,  into  a  bay  where  we  were  prac-  to  be  a  heliograph, — undoubtedly  announcing 

tically  certain  the  Spanish  ships  were  lying  our  approach  to  the  south  mainland,  where 


in  wait  for  us. 


DISCOVERED  BY  THE  SPANISH. 

When  the  head  of  our  line  was  still  a  mile 
off  Corregidor,  we  saw,  from  the  top  of  the 


there  was  a  telegraph -station  connected  with 
Manila.  We  saw  the  answering  flash  from 
the  other  side  of  the  pass,  and  we  knew  that 
we  were  discovered.  Everyone  waited  for 
the  flash  of  a  gun  and  the  deep  boom  which 
would  show  that  hostilities  had  begun.  There 

was  no  sound. 
Our  ships  went 
on  with  never  a 
stop  or  a  change 
from  the  course 
that  had  been 
given,  closer  and 
closer  to  the 
place  where  the 
guns  lay  in  wait 
for  us. 

I  was  stand- 
ing on  the  port 
side  of  the  "  Mc- 
CuUoch,"  look- 
ing over  towards 
Corregid  o  r, 
when  a  sailor 
who  stood  close 
beside  me  point- 
ed into  the  dark- 
ness ahead  and 
in  a  hoarse  whis- 
per said:  "What 
is  that  light?" 
I  looked  in  the 
direction  he 
pointed,  and 
there,  burning 
on  the  water, 
wfis  a  ghostlike 
light,  which 
flickered,  died 
down,  then 
flamed  up  again. 
1  thought  of 
torpedo  -  boats  ; 
but  torpedo- 
boats  carry  no 
lights  to  let  the 
enemy  know  of 
their  approach. 
Then  I  thought 
it  was  a  beacon 
light  placed  on 
the  water  to  give 
the  range  of  our 
ships.  The  sil- 
houette of  a 
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uhip's  hull  against  this  light  would  make  an 
excellent  target  for  the  gunners.  The  ships 
were  in  line;  but  in  order  to  lessen  the  dan- 
ger of  collision,  the  ship  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  the  "  Olympia  "  was  100  yards  on  the 
starboard  quarter,  and  the  one  behind  that 
100  yards  on  the  port.  The  light  was  between 
the  two  lines  of  ships,  so  that  each  vessel 
passed  within  50  or  ICiO  yards  of  it.  This 
was  most  trjing.  On  went  the  ships;  the 
light  flickered  and  flared.  It  grew  larger  as 
we  approached,  and  finally  we  were  where  its 
light  must  have  shone  upon  our  hull  and  rig- 
ging. Still  there  was  no  sound  of  guns.  We 
were  upon  it  when  our  suspense  was  ended. 
An  officer  of  the  **  McCulloch  "  figured  out 
that  it  was  a  life-buoy  accidentally  dropped 
overboard  from  one  of  our  vessels  ahead. 
The  can  attached  to  it,  containing  a  powder 
which  bums  when  it  touches  the  water,  had 
been  set  on  fire  as  soon  as  it  struck. 

Then  the  smokestack  of  the  McCulloch  " 
caught  fire,  blazing  up  furiously,  and  betray- 
ing our  approach  to  those  who  watched  on 
shore.  The  "McCulloch"  had  received  Aus- 
tralian instead  of  Welsh  coal  in  Hong  Kong, 
and  this  fuel  makes  a  great  deal  of  smoke 
and  soot.  Three  times  the  smokestack 
caught  fire,  and  each  time  we  knew  that 


Spanish  eyee  marked  the  location  of  our 
ship,  as  well  as  that  of  others  whose  rigging 
must  have  shone  in  the  glare.  We  wondered 
why  they  did  not  open  fire.  We  wondered 
till  the  feeling  grew  into  a  sort  of  resent- 
ment against  the  Spaniards.  Why  did  they 
not  fire  ?  At  the  time  we  thought,  perhaps, 
they  were  waiting  for  us  to  pass  over  their 
hidden  mines;  but  our  ships  went  on  and  on; 
and  ahead  of  us,  we  on  the  "McC^ulloch" 
could  see  the  one  light  on  the  stem  of  each 
of  the  six  ships  which  preceded  us.  The  land 
had  grown  nearer  and  nearer,  and  already 
the  "  Olympia,"  leading  the  line,  had  passed 
the  direct  range  of  the  batteries  of  Cor- 
regidor.  Still  there  was  no  sound.  Our  ship 
steamed  at  a  speed  of  six  knots  until  she 
was  about  in  line.  Then  it  was  that  for  the 
third  time  the  funnel  flared  up  with  a  ruddy 
light.  It  lasted  for  a  minute.  There  was  a 
wait  of  perhaps  two  minutes,  and  then  came 
the  first  shot  of  the  battle  of  Manila. 


THE  FIRST  r.VS  OP  THE  BATTLE. 

A  flash  of  fire  lighted  up  a  rock  called 
El  Fraile,  only  half  a  mile  to  the  star- 
board. The  dull  boom  of  a  heavy  gun  fol- 
lowed so  close  upon  the  flash  that  we  knew 


THE  "olympia,"  AUMiaAL  DEWEV*3  FLA<i-AHIP.     FROM  A  PHOTOOBAPH  TAKEN  IN  AN  INTERVAL  OF  THE  BATTLE. 
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tlON    BA8IUU    AUiillSTlN  Y 
DA  VILA, 

Captaln^tnenl  of  Ih*  fkUtp- 
pine»  at  the  t(me  of  the  fall  of 
Manila. 


it  could  not  be 
far  away,  and  we 
heard  above  our 
heads  the  whistle 
of  a  shell,  which 
sounded  some- 
thing like  the 
whirr  of  a  par- 
tridge. An  order 
rang  out  from 
the  bridge  of  the 
"McCulloch"  to 
fire  five  shots 
from  the  after 
starboard  gun, 
but  before  the 
first  shell  could 
be  put  in  place 
there  was  another 
order — to  belay. 
From  the  "Con- 
cord," only  a  short  distance  ahead,  a  shell 
from  a  six-inch  gun  was  fired.  Another  shot 
came  from  the  fort,  passing  close  to  the  "Con- 
cord." Then  the  order  for  the  "McCulloch" 
to  fire  her  starboard  gun  was  repeate<l,  and 
three  shots  were  fired  in  rapid  succession, 
aimed  at  the 
dark  mass  of 
rock  at  the  right. 
Two  more  shots 
from  the  fort  on 
El  Fraile,  and 
the  "Boston" 
fired  two  shells 
— one  from  her 
after  eight-inch 
and  one  from  a 
five-inch  gun. 
Then  all  was  si- 
lent again. 

When  our 
ships  -lad  safely 
passed  the  forts 
at  the  entrance 
to  the  bay,  we 
knew  that  there 
was  nothing  to 
resist  us  until 
we  encountered 
the  Spanish  fleet. 
Prom  Corregidor 
to  Manila  is  a 
distance  of  twen- 
ty-seven miles, 
and  our  ships 
Were  headed  di- 
rectly for  the 
city ;  and  from 


that  time  on  until 
daylight  we 
steamed  slowly, 
at  a  speed  of  six 
knots  an  hour, 
which  would 
bring  our  ships 
off  the  city  just 
at  break  of  day. 

The  word  was 
passed  that  all 
whose  duties  did 
not  keep  them  up 
might  sleep. 
Ofticers  and  men 
threw  themselves 
dowTion  the  deck; 
and  all  slept  as 
soundly  during 
the  three  hours 
between  two  and  five  as  they  had  the  night 
before  or  when  the  ships  were  in  the  harbor 
at  Hong  Kong. 

As  the  first  gray  of  morning  shone  in  the 
eastern  skies,  our  ships  rode  directly  off 
Manila.  Those  who  had  been  sleeping  seemed 
to  waken  at  the  same  moment.    Each  man 
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AGUINALDO  IN  lilUTARY  DRESS. 

nU  rtceni  poriratt  qf  the  leader  of  Ike  Fillpinoa  It  re/irodueed  bg  nitetial  permtmioH  >>/ 

"  Colllrr'B  »-rtkl$." 


drank  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
went  to  his  station.  Ahead 
of  us  we  could  see  dimJy 
the  masts  of  ships,  which,  as 
the  light  grew  brighter,  we 
saw  were  merchant  vessels. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment, 
one  of  the  officers,  looking 
through  his  glass,  discov- 
ered the  tops  of  the  Spanish 
fighting  ships  off  Cavite. 
From  every  mast  and  gaff 
were  broken  out  our  battle 
flags,  and  with  the  "Olym- 
pia"  in  the  lead,  we  headed 
for  Cavite. 

THE  FIGHT. 

As  our  ships  passed  from 
behind  the  merchant  ships 
lying  in  the  harbor,  the  nine- 
inch  guns  of  Fort  Luneta 
spoke  out  a  welcome— a 
challenge  to  us.  The  shells 
passed  far  overhead,  and 
fell  harmlessly  in  the  water 
l>eyond.  I'nder  orders  of 
the  Admiral,  these  shots 
were  not  replied  to  until  the 
"  Conconl "  came  in  line. 
The  Spanish  got  the  range  of 
our  vessels,  and  the  shelU 
were  dropping  uncomfort- 
ably near,  when  the  "Con- 
cord" replied  with  two 
shots.  One  of  her  shells 
buried  itself  in  the  sand 
twelve  feet  from  one  of  the 
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big  guns  on  the  "  Luneta."  This  was  too 
dne  for  tiie  Sparnnh  gnimers,  and  not  an- 
ottwr  allot  was  fired  from  the  fort. 

?anfrley  Point,  near  C'avite,  had  two  mod- 
ern breech-loading  guns,  and  these  opened 
fire  long  before  our  ships  were  in  range. 
"Wedid  not  reply  to  these  shots.  Our  squad- 
Ton  continued  on  its  course,  running  almost 
due  .south,  until  within  two  miles  of  the 
shore,  when,  at  a  point  where  it  curved 
aEomid  to  the  w^t,  we  toroed  snd  followed 
the  contour  of  the  beach,  passing  parallel  to, 
and  ]>erhai)s  5,000  yards  from,  the  Spanish 
ships  and  forts. 

Just  as  the  torn  mm  made,  the  son  came 
up  from  behind  the  hills  with  the  suddenness 
..f  a  j^hot,  and  tinged  the  whole  bay  with  red. 
it  shone  full  upon  the  Spanish  ships,  and 
hrooght  out  every  mast  and  rope.  As  the 
"Olyrapia"  swung  round  dw  opened  with 
her  forward  eight-inch  '^nnn.  A  puff  of 
smoke,  the  deep  boom  of  the  guns,  and 
there  was  a  splash  in  the  water,  apparently 
within  100  yards  of  the  "Reina  Cristina," 
the  Spanish  flag-ship.  Then  the  five-inch 
guns  tfxik  up  the  duel,  and  the  "Baltimore," 
swinging  around  in  line,  opened  with  her  big 
gnus.  As  etch  ship  hi  onr  squadron  tomed 
mto  line,  the  thunder  of  its  guns  added  to 
the  noise.  From  a  hundred  guna  on  ship 
and  shore  the  Spaniards  replied.  Our  ves- 
eds  passed  along  the  entire  line  of  ships  and 
forts,  firing  as  rapidly  as  the  guns  could  be 
loaileii  and  properly  aimed.  On  they  went, 
in  perfect  formation,  the  single  line  of  bat- 
tle, the  port  guns  engaging  the  enemy  until 
the  "  ( ilympia"  had  passed  the  Sangley  Point 
fort,  when  she  turned  sharply  about,  and 
Iffoceeded  down  the  course  again^  a  little 


nearer  to  the  shore,  bringing  her  starboard 
guns  into  action.  Bach  ship,  as  it  came  to 
tile  pomt  where  the  "Olympia*'  had  turned, 
swung  around,  followed  into  line,  and  again 
we  passed.  Five  times  our  ships  went  up 
and  down  that  line,  each  time  with  lessened 
distance,  and  all  the  time  they  k^t  np  a 
steady,  rapid  fire  upon  the  enemy.  The 
Spaniards  were  not  slow  about  returning  the 
tire.  There  was  an  almo£>L  continuous  roar  of 
their  guns  from  the  time  the  "Olympia" 
opened  until,  after  pa.s.sing  for  the  fifth  time, 
our  vessels  turned  away,  and  started  slowly 
across  the  bay  out  of  the  range  of  fire. 

THB  STOP  "for  BREAKPAST." 

Some  interesting  stories  have  been  told 
abont  the  AdmiraTs  withdrawal  from  action 

at  the  time  he  did.  The  generally  accepted 
theory  is  that  he  wished  to  give  his  men 
breakfast.  That  is  an  interesting  story  \  but^ 
unfortunately,  it  is  not  true. 

When  our  ships  left  Hong  Kong  for  Hsf 
nila,  as  hiis  been  stated,  they  had  only  sixty  per 
cent,  of  their  war  complement  of  ammunition. 
After  two  hours'  lighting,  the  Admiral  sent 
to  the  powder  maguine  to  inquire  how  many 
rounds  remained  for  the  five-inch  guns.  The 
answer  came  back,  "  Fifteen."  This  gave  him 
much  concern.  The  smoke  was  so  thick 
that  to  signal  to  each  ship  in  the  fleet  and 
learn  ¥^at  he  wanted  to  know  would  hare 
))een  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  do  ;  so 
he  decided  to  withdraw  from  action  in  order 
to  learn  how  mnch  amnranition  remained  in 
the  other  ships,  and  to  transfer  from  one  to 
another  as  this  could  be  done  to  advantage. 
After  the  ships  had  retired,  he  found  that 
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his  question  had  been  nisiiiidentood,  and  or  if  any  hostile  demonstntkni  is  nsie,  I 

that  there  had  been  fifteen  rounds  fired  will  destroy  the  city."    The  "McOilioch" 

from  each  of  the  five-inch  guns.  The  amount  steamed  alongside  the   "  Buccleugh.''  an 

in  the  ammunition  rooms  was  considerably  English  sailing  ship,  whose  captain  carried 

more  than  this.  Having  withdrawn,  how-  the  Admiral's  note  ashore  to  Ramsay  Walker, 

ever^  the  Admiral  concluded  to  wait  until  the  British  Consul  in  Manila,  who  delivered 

the  men  could  have  a  little  rets  t  and  break-  it  to  Captain-General  An  jrin^t  in.  The  Captain- 

fast.  The  pause  was  good,  for  the  men  were  General  of  the  Philippines  never  violated  the 

tired,  though  still  eager,  and  we  had  a  chance  text  of  this  ultimatum.  Prom  that  day  until 

to  see  how  our  work  was  being  done.   Two  the  final  snrrender  of  Manila,  our  sh^  laj 

of  the  Spanish  ships  were  on  fire,  and  from  unmolostpd  in  the  harbor.    Not  a  ahlgle 

the  shore  came  the  sound  of  explosions,  hostile  act  was  committed. 

which  indicated  that  the  battle  had  gone     Sunday  night  was  a  time  of  worry  for 

badly  for  the  enemy.  some  of  the  men  in  the  fleet,  becanse  <tf  oar 

The  battle  was  resumed  at  11.20.    This  knowledge  that  in  the  Pasig  River  th^rr 

time  it  was  a  short  tight,  and  at  12.45  our  lay  one,  possibly  two,  ^nboats;  and  our  in- 

victory  was  complete.   The  Spanish  Hag  formation  was  that  there  were  ako  i^me 

came  down,  and  aigmils  were  mn  np  on  the  t^npedo-boata  lying  behind  the  forts  guard- 

**  Olympia "  which  read :  **  The  enemy  baa  ing  the  entrance  to  the  Pasig.   The  " 

suremiered*"  Culloch  "  wa-^  nrfiered  to  anchor  in  the  chan- 

...     ^  iicl*  just  outride  the  rivers  mouth,  and  to 

MANILA  WARNED.  jj^  ^j,^^      ^j^.^t  ^  the  fleet  from 

As  soon  as  the  last  Spanish  flag  had  come  any  attack  from  boats  Ijring  in  the  river. 

down,  the  fleet  steamed  across  the  bay,  pass-  The  "McCulloch"  was  equipped  with  four 
ing  defiantly  the  guns  of  Manila.  They  re-  six-pounders  and  two  three-inch  guns,  and 
mained  silent,  and  we  came  to  anchor  just  while  she  was  probably  not  a  match  for  the 
outside  the  line  of  merchant  8hi)»ping.  Ad-  ▼essels  in  the  river,  she  conld,  at  leasts  have 
miral  Dewey  had  finished  the  BpeciHc  ta^k  giyw  warning  of  their  approadi. 
that  had  been  assigned  to  him,  but  his  work 

was  not  ended.  cutting  the  cable. 

At  two  o'clock  a  pulling  boat  from  the 

"  Olympia  "  came  alongside  the  "  McCulloch,"  The  ci^le  line  which  connects  Manila  with 
puttinjx  Consul  Williams  on  board.  He  was  Honp:  Kong  and  the  outside  world  was  in 
bearing  an  ultimatum  from  the  Admiral  to  operation  when  our  fleet  sailed  into  the  bay, 
the  Gaptaln-Gmieral  in  Manila.  The  mee-  and  the  Spaniards  used  it  after  the  battle  to 
sage  was  brief :  "If  you  fire  npon  my  ships»  make  reports  to  the  Spanish  Government  is 

Madrid.    .Admiral  Dewey 
sent  word  to  the  Spanish 
that,  if  they  would  aUov 
]i:in  to  commnnicate  with 
Washington  over  this  ca- 
ble, he  would  leave  it  un- 
disturbed,  allowing  the 
anthoritisfl  In  Madia  to 
keep  in  close  communica- 
tion with  Madrid.    If  this 
was  refused,  he  would  cui 
the  cable.  They  replied 
that  they  would  not  per- 
mit him  t^)  use  the  cable. 
On  Monday  afternoon  th€ 
"Zsfiro*  was  sent  oat  in 
the  bay,  off  Sanglsy  Fointi 
where,  throwingover  grap- 
pling irons,  she  steamed 
slowly  across  to  a  point 
where  the  chart  showed 
the  cable.    The  first  time 
across  she  caught 
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SAILORS  ON  THE  "OLTMnA'S"  FORWARD  TURRET  DURING  A  BRIEF  "CEASE  FIRE"  IN  THE  MID8T  OF 

TIIE  BATTLE. 


By  tpreial  prrmtmUKt  of  tht  S'rw  York  "  UrnxUl : "  from  a  pkutvyrapk  faJcrn  by  Mr.  SIlekHrt.  eurrrtijondent  of  Ihr  "  UtratJ,"  leAo  tetu 

OH  Ih*  "  OI\pmpin't "  Miiffr  tr»fA  Admlrfil  lUvry  during  thr  tnlirf  fighl. 

palled  it  up  on  deck,  and  cut  it  in  two,  one 
end  being  buoyed  to  mark  its  location.  The 
Admiral  did  not  do  this  to  keep  out  of  com- 
munication with  Washington.  It  may  be  he 
was  well  enough  pleased  not  to  be  under  con- 
stant orders  from  home;  but  that  he  cut  the 
cable  for  that  reason  is  only  another  good 
story. 

TAKING  CAVITE'S  SURRE.\DER. 

On  Monday  morning,  May  2d,  Captain  Lam- 
berton,  who  was  Admiral  Dewey's  Chief-of- 
Staff,  went  aboard  the  "  Petrel,"  which  ran 
over  close  to  Cavite  and  put  him  ashore  to 
receive  formally  the  surrender  of  the  Span- 
iards. It  was  not  at  all  certain  that  the 
surrender  would  be  made  without  protest, 
and  as  Captain  Lamberton  left  the  "  Petrel " 
he  said  to  Captain  Wood,  "  If  I  am  not  back 
in  an  hour,  you  vnW  open  fire  upon  Cavite." 
When  he  got  ashore,  he  found  that  the 
Spaniards  wanted  to  talk  at  great  length 
over  the  surrender.    The  time  passed,  and 


the  Captain,  looking  anxiously  at  his  watch, 
saw  a  half-hour  grow  to  three-quarters,  and 
still  no  adjustment.  Finally,  he  said,  "  Un- 
less you  .surrender  unconditionally,  and  un- 
less I  am  away  from  here  in  fifteen  minutes, 
the  'Petrel'  will  shell  Ca\'ite."  The  Span- 
iards had  seen  the  "  Petrel "  at  work  the  day 
before,  and  they  did  not  care  for  any  more 
of  that  close  inshore  fighting ;  so  Captain 
Lamberton  got  away  within  the  hour,  and  all 
the  terms  which  we  had  laid  down  to  the  Span- 
iards had  been  complied  with.  That  after- 
noon our  squadron  moved  across  the  bay  and 
came  to  anchor  off  Cavite. 

I  went  ashore  first  on  Tuesday,  May  3d.  By 
that  time  the  Spaniards  had  all  left  Cavite 
and  gone  by  land  into  Manila.  The  troops 
had  taken  with  them  their  arms,  and  the 
people  who  lived  in  Cavite  had  removed  from 
their  homes  everything  that  could  be  easily 
transported,  .\lthough  only  two  days  had 
passed,  the  natives  from  the  surrounding 
country  had  already  been  looting  the  houses. 
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THE  LATE  CAfTAiN  tiRlDLKY 

of  the  "  fMfmpia"  ShiTlly  nfttr  Ihr 
ballU,  CaptalH  OHiilry  tiaHrd  komr 
on  mirk  Iran,  ami  rf/ol  In  Japan. 


CAPTAIN  I.AMBERTON. 

Aiimtral  Drtrrj/'t  Vkirf-nf.Staff  at 
Ike  time  iif  Ihf  hatltt.  .Vow  CaptatH 
of  the  "  nlfmpia." 


The  marauders  could  be  seen  on  Bakoor  Bay 
•in  boats  laden  almost  to  the  gunwales  with 
all  sorts  of  loot  taken  from  the  arsenal  before 
the  marine  guard  wan  stationed  there  and 
from  the  houses  of  the  town.  Before  the 
week  ended  everything  of  value  was  stripped 
from  the  houses,  and  they  were  left  with 
nothing  but  the  bare  walls  and  floors. 

THE  WUBCKED  SPANISH  SHIPS. 

In  the  small  bay  which  separates  the  point 
of  land  on  which  Cavite  is  located  from 
Sangley  Point  were  the  wrecks  of  three 
ships— the  "  Reina  Cristina,"  the  flag-ship  of 
Admiral  M  on  to  jo ;  the  "Ciistilla,"  and  the 
"  Don  .\ntonio  de  Ulloa."  The  '*  Reina  Cris- 
tina" and  the  "Castilla"  had  been  set  on  fire 
by  shells  from  the  American  ahips,  and  for 
two  days  had  burned,  until  nothing  wjus  left 
but  a  mass  of  twi8te<l  iron  and  charred  wood. 
The  "Don  Antonio  de  I'lloa"  had  been  sunk 


CAPTAIN  WILDES 
eftht  "Boatom." 


CAPTAIN  DTER 
of  the"  Baltimore." 


by  shells  from  our  ships,  but  had  not 
burned.  She  was  in  sonae  five  fath- 
oms of  water,  and  at  low  tide  a  good 
portion  of  her  decks  was  above  water. 
I  went  on  board  the  second  day  after 
the  battle.  From  the  signal  lockers  I 
got  two  signal  flags  ;  and  one  of  the 
boat's  crew,  who  dive<i  into  the  cabin, 
brought  up  a  clock  which  he  gave  me. 
This  clock,  of  .American  make,  had 
stopped  at  three  and  one-half  minutes 
past  twelve,  indicating,  within  a  few- 
minutes,  the  time  at  which  the  "l  lloa" 
had  sunk.  The  "Castilla  "  was  still 
on  fire  when  I  rowed  around  her,  and 
the  masts — charred  sticks  of  timber 
— were  still  smoking.  The  "  Reina 
Cristina  "  was  soon  burned  out,  and  on 
the  second  day  there  was  only  a  little 
smoke  coming  from  the  forward  part  of  the 
ship. 

In  the  waters  of  Bakoor  Bay,  inside  the 
point  occupied  by  the  ('a\nte  arsenal,  were 
the  sunken  hulks  of  the  eight  other  Spanish 
ships  which  had  been  destroyed.  Only  two — 
the  "  Isla  de  Luzon  "  and  the  "  Isla  de  Cuba  " 
— were  worth  saving,  and  these  have  since 
been  raised  and  sent  to  Hong  Kong  for  over- 
hauling. When  this  is  finished,  they  will 
be  added  to  the  .\merican  fleet  in  Asiatic 
waters. 

The  arsenal  at  Ca>nte  Contained  immense 
quantities  of  naval  stores.  There  was  enough 
ammunition  there  to  have  kept  all  the  guns 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  and  of  the  land  forts 
in  continuous  action  for  a  week.  There  were 
immense  quantities  of  compasses,  chains,  and 
anchors,  ropes,  .sails,  .spars,  and  all  the  mate- 
rial which  go  to  the  fitting  up  of  a  ship. 
Much  of  this  material  was  found  available 
for  use  on  our  ships,  and  the  holds  were 
quickly  filled  with  naval  stores  taken 
from  the  store-rooms  in  Cavite. 

The  guns  on  Sangley  Point  and 
those  which  guardtMl  the  approach  to 
Manila  Bay  were  destroyed  by  order 
of  Admiral  Dewey.  There  were 
10,000  Spanish  soldiers  in  the  islands, 
and  the  Admiral  feared  that  they 
might  capture  some  of  these  fortifi- 
cations, and  that  considerable  dam- 
age might  be  done  to  our  fleet  in 
consequence.  He  sent  gangs  of  men 
to  each  of  the  forts,  who  destroyed 
the  guns  by  wrapping  bands  of  gun- 
cotton  around  them  behind  the  muz- 
zle and  exploding  these  with  elec- 
tricity. The  stores  of  ammunition 
were  blown  up,  and  the  defenses  of 
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Manila  were  destroyed,  except  those 
within  the  city  limits. 

DEWEY'S  REPORT  OF  HIS  VICTORY. 

It  was  not  until  Thursday,  May  5th, 
that  the  Admiral  started  a  ship,  the 
"  McCulloch,"  for  Hong  Kong  with 
the  news  of  the  victory.    We  got 
under  way  at  two  o'clock,  having  on 
board  Flag-Lieutenant  Brumby  bear- 
ing the  Admiral's  despatches.  The 
"  Boston  "  and  "  Concord  "  were  to 
act  as  convoys  past  the  mouth  of  the 
bay.  and  the  course  set  by  the  Bos- 
ton," which  was  in  the  lead,  would 
have  taken  our  ships  out  through 
Boca  Grande  to  the  south  of  Cor- 
regidor.    When  still  a  mile  from  the 
island  of  Corregidor,  the  "  Boston  " 
made  a  sharp  turn  to  starboard.   The  smoke 
came  from  her  funnels  in  clouds,  and  signal 
flags  were  run  up  on  her  halliards.  Be- 
fore the  signals  could  be  made  out,  one  of 
the  officers  on  the  "  McCulloch  "  discovered. 


CUUMANDER  WOOD 


lUMMANDER  WALREK 
<(/■<*«  "CoiK»r<l." 


THE  admiral's  n.AG. 


President  McKinley  had  directed  Secretary 
Long  to  cable  the  congratulations  of  the 
President  and  the  American  people  to  the 
just  beyond  the  island,  the  fighting  top  of  a  Admiral,  and  also  advice  of  the  latter's  pro- 
warship.  By  this  time  the  signals  had  been  motion  to  the  grade  of  Rear-Admiral.  This 
read,  and  they  said  :  *'  Clear  ship  for  action."  cablegram  was  taken  dovat  to  Manila  by  the 
The  "  Concord  "  and  "  McCulloch  "  had  turned  "  McCulloch  "  on  her  return  trip.  W'e  left 
sharply  with  the  "  Boston,"  and  as  we  passed  Hong  Kong  a  little  before  two  o'clock  on 
further  around  the  point  of  the  island,  we  Sunday,  arrived  in  Manila  at  two  o'clock 
could  see  the  outlines  of  the  ship  a  mile  be-  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  the  cablegram  was 
yond  Corregidor.  But  the  wind  was  carry-  delivered  to  Admiral  Dewey  at  once.  There 
ing  her  flag  directly  astern,  so  that  it  could  was  a  rumor  throughout  the  fleet  that  the 
not  be  made  out  by  the  people  on  our  ship.  President  had  recognized  the  Admiral  and 
9  was  very  large  ;  to  us  she  looked  bigger  his  victory,  but  no  official  word  of  it  was 
<  -.an  a  mountain.  Her  hull  was  painted  given  out  that  night.  When,  at  eight  o'clock 
iLiack,  and  we  took  her  for  a  battleship,  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  flags  went  up. 
So  far  as  we  knew,  Spain  had  no  ships  of  glasses  were  turned  on  the  Olympia's" 
her  size  in  those  waters,  but  it  was  the  mainmast  to  see  what  flag  would  be  run  up 
part  of  wi.sdom  to  be  prepared.  Cleared  for  there.  It  was  the  blue  flag,  but  there  were 
action,  the  ships  went  as  fast  as  engines  two  stars  on  it  instead  of  one,  and  from 
could  drive  towards  the  stranger. 
Suddenly  the  forward  eight-inch  gun 
of  the  *'  Boston  "  boomed  out.  We 
thought  then  that  there  was  no  ques- 
tion as  to  what  wjus  before  us.  We 
looked  anxiously  through  our  glasses 
to  see  the  shot  strike,  and  to  see  an 
answering  shot  from  the  big  guns  of 
the  other  vessel.  A  second  time  the 
"  Boston  "  fired,  and  we  saw  the  shot 
lift  the  water  in  a  little  cove,  on  the 
island  of  Corregidor,  where  a  steam 
launch  was  flying  the  Spanish  flag. 
A  shifting  of  the  wind  turned  the  flag 
of  the  strange  vessel.  It  was  the 
tricolor  of  France,  on  the  cruiser 

"  Bruix  "  from  Saigon,  too  late  to  see  captain  coghlan  captain  HorwsoN 

the  battle  of  Manila.  **• "  »/ '** "  Mccunoa^." 
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THE  WRECK  OF  THE     DON  ANTONIO  DE  ULLOA,"  IN  CANACAO  BAY, 
From  a  pkotoifraph  by  J.  T.  McCutch*<m. 


that  moment  it  was  Admiral,  instead  of 
Commodore,  Dewey. 

DEWEY  AND  THE  GERMANS. 

During  the  long  weeks  our  ships  were 
lying  in  Manila  Hay  blockading  the  city, 
there  was  much  to  try  the  patience  of  the 
Admiral,  but  the  most  serious  matter  was 
the  attitude  of  the  German  ships  in  the  bay. 
The  French  were  the  first  to  be  represented 
there  by  naval  vessels  after  the  battle,  the 
French  cruiser  "  Bruix  "  arriving  from  Saigon 
on  Thursday,  May  5th.  On  Saturday,  ilay  7th, 
the  English  cruiser  "  Immortalite  "  came  in. 
A  few  days  later  the  German  cruiser  "  Cor- 
moran  "  arrived,  and  she  was  followed  by  the 
"  Irene,"  and,  later,  by  the  '*  Deutschland," 
the  **  I'rinzess  Wilhelm,"  the  "  Kaiserin  Au- 
gusta," and  the  "  Kaiser."  The  German  navy 
had  a  fleet  of  eight  vessels  on  the  China  sta- 
tion, and  of  these  all  but  two,  the  ( lefion  " 
and  the  "  Arcona,"  were  sent  to  Manila  under 
the  command  of  Vice-Admiral  \'on  Dieder- 
ichs. 

To  the  Americans  the  German  ships  were 
a  constant  menace.  While  at  no  time  was 
there  any  overt  act  committed,  there  waa 


always  the  danger  of  it  ;  and  for  more  than 
two  months  our  ships  were  outclassed  by  the 
ships  of  another  nation  which,  under  no  view 
we  could  take  of  the  case,  needed  them  ii 
those  waters.  If  they  had  shov^n  a  friend]/ 
feeling,  or  had  even  been  strictly  neutral,  it 
would  not  have  been  so  bad.  During  all  the 
time,  however,  the  officers  of  the  (Jerman 
fleet  were  going  ashore  night  and  day  ;  were 
entertained  by  the  Spanish  officers  ;  were  vis- 
iting the  Spanish  lines,  and,  as  we  heard  at 
the  time  and  believed,  and  as  we  still  believe, 
they  were  oflfering  to  the  Spaniards  sugge^ 
tions  as  to  the  placing  and  handling  of  their 
guns. 

An  outsider  not  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion, coming  into  Manila  and  seeing  the  ac- 
tions of  the  two  fleets,  would  have  thought 
that  the  Germans  were  blockading  the  city 
and  that  our  ships  were  looking  on.  The 
German  ships  were  constantly  under  way, 
running  up  and  down  the  bay,  and  part  of  the 
time  some  of  them  were  stationed  at  Mari- 
veles,  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  while  the 
others  were  anchored  off  the  city.  .\t  night 
they  were  constantly  signaling,  using  the 
Ardois  system,  or  throwing  flashes  ^ilh 
searchlights  on  the  clouds  in  the  sky. 
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THE  •  KEl.NA  CBISTINA, 


SUNKEN  AND  DESTROYED,  IN  CANACAO  BAY,  OFF  THE  CAVITE 
ARSENAL. 

from  a  pkotograplt  taken  by  J.  T.  MePutehton. 


These  flashes 
could  readily  be 
seen  at  Mariveles 
Bay. 

<  »ne  ni^ht  at 
midnight  the  flag- 
ship signaltnl  the 
"  McCullorh  " 
that  a  steamer 
was  entering  the 
bay,  and  ordered 
her  to  get  under 
way  and  speak 
the  stranger. 
The'WIcCulloch" 
had  not  gone 
more  than  a  mile 
when  the  "Kai- 
ser" began 
throwing  search- 
light flashes  on 
the  clouds.  These 
continued  for 
more  than  half 
an  hour.  There 
would  be  nine 
flashes  in  rapid 
succession,  then 
a   pause ;  then 

nine  more  and  a  pause.  The  "  McCuUoch  "  miles  from  the  island,  we  saw  the  smoke  of  a 
steamed  to  ( 'orregidor  as  rapidly  as  possible,  steamer  heading  in.  We  ran  on  until  almost 
but  when  she  arrived,  there  was  no  sign  of  a  even  with  her.  Then  put  up  the  signals, 
ship.  Some  of  our  officers  declared  that  this  "  We  desire  to  communicate  with  you,"  at 
was  a  prearranged  signal  from  the  German  the  same  time  stopping  our  engines  and 
fleet  to  warn  an  incoming  vessel  that  her  lowering  a  boat  for  a  boarding  officer.  The 
presence  had  been  discovered 
and  that  we  had  a  ship  under 
way  to  meet  her. 

THE  "IRENE"  INCIDENT. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  over  the  "  Irene  "  inci- 
dent, in  which  the  (  Jerman  cruiser 
of  that  name  was  stopped  and 
boarded  by  one  of  our  officers. 
I  was  on  the  ship  which  over- 
hauled the  "Irene,"  so  I  know 
what  happened.  Flag-Lieutenant 
Brumby  came  on  board  the  "  Mc- 
Culloch"  one  morning  and  or- 
dered her  to  run  down  to  C'or- 
regidor.  We  steamed  away, 
reaching  the  island  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay  about  twelve 
o'clock.  No  vessels  were  in 
sight;  80  the  "McCulloch" passed         an  overturned  gun  on  the  wrecked  "isla  de  luzon." 

CorregidOr  and  went  on  up  the  Br,p,rial,^{uloHnflht\r«'Y„rk"ll<rr,lrl:''fr,.m,.,*c,t,vrnphtnkr,,bvMr. 
mainland.         When       about       five  Stiek,utl.Oorrtl>ondentu/th*-lferaUI."attkrbattleafStnittlaBap. 
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vessel  kept  right  on,  and  it  was  not  until 
signals  were  displayed  a  second  time  that  she 
hove  to  and  received  our  boarding  officer. 
On  his  return,  the  officer  reported  that  the 
vessel  was  the  "  Irene  " — a  point  regarding 
which  we  were  in  doubt  when  the  signals 
were  first  displayed— and  that  she  was  on  her 
way  from  Subig  Bay  to  Mariveles.  She  was 
allowed  to  proceed.  The  story  was  told  that 
the  "McCulloch"  fired  a  shot  across  the 
"  Irene's  "  bow,  but  this  is  not  true. 

At  this  time  the  relations  between  Ad- 
miral Dewey  and  Admiral  Von  Diederichs 
were  strained  almost  to  the  t»reaking  point. 
A  day  or  two  later,  Admiral  Dewey  sent  a 
message  to  Admiral  Von  Diederichs,  saying 
-that  thereafter  vessels  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  move  about  in  the  harbor  at  night. 
Admiral  Von  Diederichs  replied  that  this 
order  would  be  complied  with.  But  on  the 
same  day,  his  flag-officer  went  aboard  the 
"  Oljrmpia  "  to  say  that  the  ( Jerman  Admiral, 
while  he  did  not  object  to  the  boarding  of  a 
vessel  of  his  when  it  first  arrived,  must  re- 
monstrate against  interference  with  a  ship 
after  it  had  once  arrived  and  had  gone  out 
of  the  bay. 


DEWEY  TO  VON  DIEDERICHS. 

Admiral  Dewey  replied  that  he  would 
board  every  ship  that  came  into  the  bay,  no 
matter  how  often  she  might  have  been  in 
before.  He  said,  further,  that  he  was  dis- 
pleased with  the  actions  of  the  Germans ; 
and  he  desired  to  know  whether  the  United 
States  and  Germany  were  at  peace  or  at 
war.  If  at  peace,  he  would  expect  the  Ger- 
man Admiral  to  pursue  a  different  course  in 
future  ;  if  at  war,  he  wished  to  know  it  in 
order  that  he  might  take  action  accordingly. 
This  message  brought  the  (Jermans  to  time, 
and  from  that  day  on  there  was  less  cause 
for  complaint. 

NEWS  FROM  SAMPSON  A.ND  SCHLEP'. 

The  first  news  of  the  destruction  of  Cer- 
vera's  fleet  reached  Manila  July  17th.  We  had 
had  a  ship  in  Hong  Kong,  but  she  left  there 
on  Sunday,  July  .Sd,  the  day  the  battle  oc- 
curred, and  before  the  news  from  Santiago 
had  been  received.  Our  latest  despatches 
said  that  Sampson's  blockade  was  being  main- 
tained, and  the  ship  had  to  a<ld  only  the  omi- 
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nous  news  that  Cdmara's  fleet  was  in  Suez, 
with  the  ships  coaled  and  ready  to  start  for 
Manila.  This  fleet  comprised  ships  which 
were  superior  to  Admiral  Dewey's.  I  had,  by 
the  same  ship,  a  letter  from  Con8ul-(jeneral 
Wildman  in  Hong  Kong  in  which  he  said  that 
Cdmara's  fleet  was  surely  on  its  way  and 
that  we  were  going  to 
have  a  harder  battle 
than  that  of  May  1st. 
The  days  passed,  and 
no  further  news  was 
received.  We  were 
flaring  on  the  date 
when  Cdmara  would 
reach  Manila,  and  ac- 
cording to  our  reckon- 
ing ten  days  more 
would  be  suflicient. 

A  little  after  twelve 
o'clock  on  Sunday,  July 
17th,  smoke  was  seen  at 
Corregidor.  A  steamer 
of  some  sort  was  com- 
ing in.  When  she  got 
near  enough  for  us  to 
make  her  out,  we  recog- 
nized the  Japanese 
cruiser  "  Naniwa."  A 
steam  launch  from  the 

Hf^t  ■    n     4.       1      „       OTTO  VON  DIEDKRKUS, 

Olympia     took  a 
boarding  officer  along- 
side.   He  returned  in  a      a.mmoinim.//**  cm«a« 
few  minutes,  and  as  he 
slipped  aboard  the  "Oljrmpia"  we  heard  a 
cheer  from  the  men  and  knew  that  some  good 
news  had  come. 

A  "  comet "  or  fleet  signal  was  run  up  on 
the  "  Olympia's  "  signal  hailianls,  indicating 
a  message  for  all  the  vessels  of  the  squadron. 
We  waited  breathlessly.  Soon  we  saw  on 
each  of  the  "  Olympia's  "  gun  turrets  a  sig- 
nal boy  who  began  wigwagging  a  mes- 
sage. We  read  it  as  it  came  letter  by 
letter  : 

"Cervera's  entire  fleet  destroyed  off  San- 
tiago harbor.  Americans  lose  one  man 
killed.    Ships  uninjured." 

Our  enthusiasm  grew  at  every  wave  of  the 
signal  flags.  When  it  had  ended,  a  cheer  went 
up  from  every  vessel  in  the  fleet  that  must 
have  been  heard  in  Manila,  seven  miles  away. 
The  news  was  soon  known  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city.  C'aptain-CIeneral  Augustin 
was  incensed  that  it  should  have  become 
public,  and  he  put  under  arrest  the  Spanish 
officer  who  had  given  it  out  on  his  return 
from  the  **  Naniwa,"  and  threatened  to  have 
him  shot. 


The  relations  between  the  Americans  and 
English  were  very  different  from  those  be- 
tween the  Americans  and  (Jermans.  Com- 
munication between  Admiral  Dewey  and  the 
Spanish  authorities  was  carried  on  through 
the  British  ships,  and  almost  every  day  a 
launch  from  the  "  Imraortalite  "  would  come 

alongside  the  flag-ship, 
bringing  some  message 
for  the  Admiral.  Cap- 
tain Sir  Edward  Chi- 
chester, in  command  of 
the  "  Immortalite,"  and 
the  ranking  British  offi- 
cer in  the  bay,  was  a 
frequent  caller  on  Ad- 
miral Dewey.  Accord- 
ing to  the  story  told 
and  believed  by  the 
officers  in  the  American 
ffeet,  the  (Jerman  Ad- 
miral one  day  sent  his 
flag-officer  to  put  to 
Captain  Chichester  this 
question : 

"  In  case  the  German 
fleet  should  find  it 
necessary  to  protest 
against  the  Americans 
bombarding  Manila, 
what  action  would  be 
taken  by  the  British  ?  " 

mimulroH  in  Manila  Bay.  Captaln  ChlcheStcr  IS 

said  to  have  replied  : 
"  Say  to  Admiral  Von  Diederichs  that  he 
will  have  to  call  on  Admiral  Dewey  to  learn 
what  the  British  ships  will  do  in  such  an 
event.  Admiral  Dewey  is  the  only  man  au- 
thorized to  answer  this  question." 

.Admiral  Dewey  and  General  Merritt  sent 
an  ultimatum  to  the  Captain-General  in 
Manila  on  Sunday,  August  7th,  announcing 
that  the  American  land  and  naval  forces 
would  move  on  the  city  at  any  time  after 
August  10th.  On  Tuesday,  the  ships  of  the 
foreign  fleets  were  ordered  from  the  danger 
zone,  and  the  German  and  French  ships 
steamed  down  the  bay  to  anchor  almo.st 
out  of  sight  of  our  ve.s.sel8.  The  British  had 
three  warships  in  the  harbor  at  the  time, 
and  the  Japanese  two,  besides  a  numlwr  of 
merchant  vessels  put  under  the  flags  of  these 
countries  to  serve  as  ships  of  refuge  for 
British  and  Japanese  citizens  in  Manila. 
These  ships  steamed  across  and  came  to 
anchor  with  our  fleet  off  Cavite. 

^Lirly  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  August 
l.Sth,  our  squadron  cleared  for  action.  Battle 
flags  were  run  up  at  every  mast  and  gaff,  to 
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be  broken  out  when  our  ships  started  for 
Manila.  The  British  cruiser  "  Immortalite  ' 
abo  got  Qlid«r  way,  and  passed  dose  astern 
of  the  "Olympia."   Her  men  had  manned 

the  rigging  ;  hf-r  officers  were  drawn  up  at 
attention  on  deck,  and  her  band  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  quarter-deck  to  give  us  a  part- 
ing <  t;(I-off.  Just  as  the  Englishman  came 
alonj^side  the  "Olympia,"  the  band  struck 
up  the  "Star  Spangled  Bannrr."  and  every 
Briton  cheered.  After  the  "  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  the  band  played  '*See  the  Conquer- 
ing Hero  Comes."  Just  at  nine  o'clock,  our 
ships  ;^ot  aiider  way,  and  stood  across  the 
bay  for  Manila  and  the  last  battle  of  the 
war  with  Spain.  As  tbe  screws  began  turn- 
ing,  the  oYder  rang  out,  '*  Break  out  the  bat- 
tle flags,**  anri  the  P.ritish  tars  cheerod  af^ain 
in  a  way  that  let  us  know  their  sympathies 
were  with  ns. 

When  the  war  was  over  and  the  peace 
protocol  hri']  ]i'it  nn  end  to  nil  lin^^f ililies, 
our  ships  were  despatched  one  at  a  time  to 
Hong  Kong  to  be  docked.  The  "  Olympia  " 
waa  the  first  to  go,  and  after  she  had  come 
to  anchor,  the  men  were  given  the  first  shore 
liberty  they  had  had  in  almost  four  months. 
They  had  plenty  of  money,  and  they  started 
in  to  have  a  good  time^  sailor  fashion.  Bvery 
British  sailor  or  soldier  seen  w;i8  impressed 
into  the  celebration,  and  there  were  in  Hong 
Kong  that  night  scenes  of  wild  hilarity  such 
as  the  city  had  not  witnessed  in  many  months* 
The  "  Kaiserin  Augusta  "  was  in  the  harbor  at 
the  time,  and  some  of  her  sailors  were  ashore. 
A  crowd  of  American  sailors  ran  across  them 
in  a  heer  hall,  and  hostilities  began  at  once. 
The  Germans  ontnnmbwed  the  Americans 
three  to  one,  and  our  sailors  were  having  a 
hard  time  of  it,  when  there  was  a  shout  from 
a  crowd  of  British  sailors  who  were  passing. 
Th^  immediately  took  otirside»  and  the  re- 
sult wfus  that  the  Germans  were  whipped 
very  thoroughly.  Two  of  them  went  to  a 
hospital,  and  three  more  were  carried  aboard 
thmr  ship  on  stretcheie.  When  it  was  over, 
the  American  and  British  tars  took  the  oath 
of  brothers-in-blood,  and  they  did  not  take 
it  on  unleavened  bread  and  salt  either. 

EUio  Agninaldo  y  Famy  is  the  fioll  name 
of  the  man  who  has  led  the  Filipinos  in  their 
fight  ap^ainst  the  Fspaniards  and  proclaimed 
himself  i'resident  of  the  l<^lipino  Republic. 
To  Adnural  Dewey  he  is  Don  Emilio.  The 
Admiral  has  treated  Aguinaldo  with  uniform 
courtesy,  but  lie  never  has  recognized  him 
officially  in  any  way.  He  has  never  called 
him  General  or  President,  and,  what  is  more 


to  the  point,  h;is  never  written  him  a  letter 
which  Aguinaldo  can  use  in  future  to  ihow 
that  his  operations  were  carried  on  willi  tbe 

consent  of  the  AdmiraL   Aguinaldo  came 
to  Manila  with  twelve  other  Filipinos  on  the 
second  trip  of  the  '*  McCuUoch  "  from  Hong 
Kong.   He  went  ashore  at  Cavite,  and  inh 
mediately  began  recmitinii:  volunteers  for 
the  insurgent  army.    After  the  first  day  or 
two  on  shore,  Ajj^uinaldo  established  head- 
quarters on  the  main  street  in  Cavite,  pui 
out  guards,  and  set  tip  a  goT^nment  of 
his  own.    From  that  time  on  he  worke<i  in- 
dependently of  the  Americans,  and  while 
.Admiral  Dewey  gave  him  countenance,  b« 
gave  him  no  aid  except  in  allowing  his  peo> 
pie  to  tak-  ( •  [  t  iin  stores  from  the  Cavit* 
arsenal.    The  Admiral  received  Aguinaldo 
frequently  both  on  shore  and  on  shipboard. 
When  he  saw  him  on  shore,  he  would  stop 
inside  the  arsenal  grounds  and  send  for 
.\guinaldo  to  come  to  him.    That  was  a 
small  point  of  etiquette,  but  it  was  one 
which  the  Admiral  always  insiated  upon. 
When  Agmnaldo  went  on  board  the  "O^nh 
pia,"  he  was  receive<l  'vith  every  courtesy, 
imt  [1)1  in  his  official  capacity  as  President 
Aguinaldo  has  the  most  profound  respect 
for  Admiral  Dewey.   Daring  the  first  two 
months  of  the  blockade  of  Manila  Bay,  fresh 
provisions  for  our  fleet  had  to  be  obtained 
from  shore.  The  natives  used  to  bring  goods 
off  in  small  boats,  sod  eray  morning  &e  port 
side  of  each  vessel  was  surTOOnded  by  a  cniwd 
of  native />^/?^/T/w  offering  eggs  and  chickens, 
bananas  and  mangoes  to  sailors  and  ships' 
stowaidSo  One  mondng  not  a  native  boat 
waa  to  be  seen.   Aguinaldo  had  ordered  that 
no  more  supplies  be  taken  n*T  to  the  Ameri- 
can ships.    That  day  he  sent  one  of  his  aids 
oif  to  Admiral  Dewey  to  ask  for  some  favor. 
The  Admiral  referred  to  Aguinaldo's  order, 
and  pointing  his  finger  at  the  frightened  aid, 
said  :  "  Tell  Don  Emilio  for  me.  that  this 
has  got  to  stop,  it  has  got  to  stop,  it  has 
got  to  stop."  Wh«i  Admiral  Dewey  says 
anything  once  he  means  it ;  w  hen  he  says  it 
twice  he  means  it  harder  ;  but  when  he  says 
it  three  times  it  has  got  to  come  or  there 
vrill  he  a  fight    Agninaldo  evidently  knew 
this,  for  no  sooner  had  his  aid  gone  ashore 
than  he  came  back  a.s  f;i.st  a.«?  the  steam 
launch  would  cany  him  with  the  compli- 
ments of  General  Aguinaldo  to  Adminl 
Dewey  and  an  assurance  that  it  was  all  a 
mistake.   From  that  time  on  the  port  gang- 
way ladders  were  never  free  from  nativw 
with  supplies. 
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Enifraved  on  wood,  expreiwly  for  McCU'KC's  Mai;azi\e.  oy  Henry  Wolf,  from  the  original  painting  by 

J.  J.  Tissot. 
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THE  PLACE  WHEKE  THE  8EBM0N  ON  THE  MOUNT  WAS  PRONOUNCED. 

Brforv  nndi-rtakinf;  his  piclun.-,  *'  The  8iTiuon  on  tin?  Mount "  (rejirtxlucol  on  the  opjKmito  papv),  M.  Tlwot  rtiullrd  with  «in» 
the  actual  place  and  aurruuudiugn  as  tbcy  ap]>uar  to-day.   The  above  photograph  hu«  taken  during  one  of  hia  cxcuniioDs. 


J.  J.  TISSOT  AND  HIS  PATNTINGS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 

CHRIST. 

ms  OWS  STORY  OF  HOW  HE  WAS  DRAWN  TO  THE  WORK  AND  HOW  IT  WAS  EXECUTED.— 
THE  PREPARATORY  STUDY  OF  SCENES,  LIFE.  AND  PEOPLE  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

By  Ci.kvklaxo  Moffktt. 

ONSIEI'Il  .T.WIES  TISSOT  is  deeply  religious  in  his  daily  life,  but  he  is 

now  a  man  of  sixty-two,  yet  something  beyond  that :  he  is  a  mystic  and 

his  vigor  of  mind  and  body  is  seer  of  visions. 

remarkable  One  might  al-  Hut  the  Tissot  of  to-day,  the  m.in  of  soli- 
most  speak  of  his  vigor  of  tude  and  meditation,  the  reverent  worshiper, 
soul,  for  the  spiritual  quality  the  almost  ecstatic  believer  in  divine  mys- 
in  this  distinguished  artist  is  one  of  his  most  teries,  is  a  very  different  Tissot  from  the  one 
striking  characteristics.     Not  only  is  he  who  left  Paris  twelve  years  ago  to  undertake 
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THE  RKTl-RN  KROM  aiYFT.     FROM  THE  PAINTINO  BY  J.  J.  TISSOT. 
I1iuto;pii|i(it'U  frum  tliu  urigiiml  cx|irii)ely  for  MfC'ti'He'K  M  auakine. 


a  great  work  in  Palestine.  Tp  to  that  time 
Tiswit  had  been  known  a«  an  artist  of  unusual 
jxiwer  and  versatility,  hut  an  artist  who  was 
also  much  of  a  worldlinjj.  He  was  a  traveler 
and  a  coanioiK)lit;in ;  he  was  at  home  in  many 
cities.  Ten  years  of  his  life  were  8|>ent  in 
1/ondon,  where  he  earnrd  some  millions  of 
francs  from  his  paintin^js  and  where  his  house 
was  famous  amonj;  {jrand  establishments  for 
the  beautiful  thinjis  within  and  without  it. 
This  was  the  house  that  later  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Tissot's  friend  .Mma-Tadema. 

It  was  from  this  brilliant  and  somewhat 
pamp»*red  life,  from  a  circle  of  friends  that 
counted  the  best  names  in  I'aris  and  London, 
from  affluence  and  ease,  that  Tissot  suddenly 
sepanitf<l  himsi'lf  as  he  passed  the  half  cen- 
tury jK)int.  Kr(mi  paintinj?  scenes  of  Par- 
isian frivolity,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
old  subjects  of  Hible  story,  to  the  humble 
scenes  of  Christ's  life.  From  pay  unions  he 
made  his  way  to  molderin^  churches.  His 
city  house  and  his  splendid  chateau  in  the 
countrj'  were  piven  up.  and  he  declared  him- 
self ready  to  s{>end  months  or  years  in  poor 
and  mean  surroundinps  to  the  end  that  he 
niipht  put  down  from  actual  ob8er\'ation 
scenes  and  incidents  in  the  Holy  Land. 


The  cause  of  this  sudden  change  in  a  man 
of  mature  years  was  sought  for  eagerly  by 
Tiscsot's  friends.  There  was  much  gossip 
about  him  in  Paris  and  London.  It  was  ru- 
mored that  he  had  entered  a  monastery. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  he  went  to  prayer 
fre<|Uently,  that  he  shunned  the  busy  and 
frivolous  paths  once  trodden  by  him  with 
pleasure.  People  who  had  known  him  well 
.saw  little  of  him  now.  Put  why  this  change 
had  come  on,  or  just  what  it  meant,  remained 
in  the  realm  of  conjecture.  It  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  know  that  the  death  of  a  very 
dear  friend  about  this  time  had  much  to 
do  with  turning  M.  Tissot's  thoughts  in  a 
new  direction.  He  saw  life  more  sadly 
and  more  .seriously.  He  felt  himself  alone 
in  the  world,  for  he  had  never  married, 
and  with  ebbing  tires  of  the  body,  the  soul 
tires  began  to  bum  more  brightly.  The 
worship  of  <  lod  was  no  longer  a  subject  of 
.speculation,  but  a  real  thing  that  had  come 
into  his  heart.  And  now  in  the  East  a 
star  of  guidance  shone  out  clear,  a  sign  in 
the  heavens  beckoning  this  man.  calling  him 
to  .Ieru.<«ilem,  and  he  heard  the  call  and 
answered  it.  Tissot  the  artist  became  Tissot 
the  pilgrim. 
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HEROD.    PROH  THE  PAINTING  BY  J.  J.  USSOT. 
Kbolo);Taphed  fmin  Ibe original  i-i|>n-Mljr  fur  MiVi.i.'RK*«  Maoaxinb. 

It  was  in  l>iS<).  an  afternoon  in  Novem- 
ber, and  a  tine  rain  was  falling  on  the  bare 
plains  of  the  Holy  l>and.  Over  the  reddish 
earth,  over  the  yellowish  hills,  a  caravan 
wended  its  way  toward  .Ierus;ileni.  It  was  a 
small  caravan,  seven  horses  and  two  asses, 
with  servants  in  native  dress,  and  a  dragoman 
in  half-Kiiroi»ean  dress.  an<l  a  man  who  had 
brought  these  together  for  a  great  purpose. 
This  man  rode  at  the  front  of  the  line,  and 
strained  his  eves  ejistwanl.  There  was 
strength  in  his  face  and  build,  kindness  ami 
power  in  his  eye ;  he  was  a  man  to  think  and 
hold  his  tongue.  The  gray  hair  over  his  tem- 
ples and  the  grizzle*!  mustache  luire  witness 
to  fifty  years  gone,  yet  w;is  he  undertaking 
the  labor  of  a  lifetime  ;  he  was  come  to  study 


and  record  with  brush  and  pencil  noth- 
ing less  than  the  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

For  two  days  now  M.  Tissot  had  been 
journeying  toward  the  city  which  was 
to  teach  him  .so  much  that  he  might 
show  it  to  the  world.  The  night  be- 
fore, he  had  slept  in  the  village  whence 
-according  to  tradition  came  the 
robbers  who  were  crucified  with  .lesus. 
The  day  before  that,  he  had  set  out 
from  Jaffa,  the  air  filled  with  caroling 
convent  bells  that  seemed  to  cheer  him 
on  his  way.  Before  that,  he  had  seen 
the  land  of  Egypt,  with  its  silent,  black- 
clad  women,  its  colors,  its  odors,  its 
Pyramids,  and  its  memories.  Ilefore 
that,  he  had  gone  with  the  i)ilgrims  to 
Lourdes,  to  ask  a  benediction  on  his 
effort.  And  now  Jerusalem  lay  before 
him,  only  a  few  miles  distant. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  when  the 
dragoman  rode  up  beside  M.  Tissot 
and,  pointing  ahead,  told  him  that  the 
Holy  City  lay  yonder. 

**  Impossible !  "  exclaimed  the  artist. 
"  I  see  no  high  ground  there." 

"  We're  going  in  by  the  gate  of 
Jaffa,"  answered  the  dragoman. 

"You  rascal."  exclaimed  the 
Frenchman,  shaking  his  hand  in  dis- 
pleasure, "did  I  not  charge  you  to 
bring  me  in  by  .Mount  Scopus  ? ' ' 

"  It  will  take  us  an  hour  longer, 
sir,"  grumbled  the  other,  "  and  the 
horses  are  getting  wet." 

"What  do  I  care!  Do  you  think 
I  have  traveled  two  thousand  miles  to 
have  my  first  impression  spoiled  ? 
Do  you  think  I  have  come  here  like  a 
scampering  tourist  ?  .  Head  your  horse 
for  Mount  Scopus,  sir,  and  learn  to 
obey  orders." 

The  end  of  it  was  that  the  pack  animals 
entered  the  city  by  the  nearer  way,  through 
tlie  gate  of  Jaffa,  while  M.  Tissot  and  the 
dragoman  made  a  detour  in  the  rain,  and 
came  upon  the  vantage  point  selected  by 
the  artist.  And  for  several  miles  M.  Tissot 
kept  his  head  turned  resolutely  away  from 
the  walls  of  the  city  le.«t  a  chance  sight 
from  some  other  than  the  ]mnt  he  had 
chosen  for  his  first  full  view  should  spoil  the 
picture  that  had  been  hmg  preparing  in  his 
mind. 

At  hist  they  stood  upon  Mount  Scopus.  It 
was  the  hour  of  the  setting  sun.  and  the  rain 
had  Ceased.  .M.  Tissot  looked  down  upon  Je- 
rusalem spread  before  him,  upon  its  domes 
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and  house- 
to  p  s  ,  its 
vineyards 
and  cypress 
trees.  Then 
he  turned  to 
the  south, 
and  saw  the 
Mount  of 
Olives ;  and 
beyond  that, 
stretching 
away  in  the 
distance,  a 
broad  line 
like  purple 
velvet, 
changing 
into  b 1 u e - 
black  at  the 
base;  and 
across  this 
line  were 
blood-red 
streaks.  It 
was  the 
Mountai  ns 
of   M  o  a  b 
blotched  with 
the  sun's  last 
fire. 

"And  then 
I  looked 
lower  down 
into  the  val- 
ley," said 
the  artist,  as 
he  painted 
this  scene 
for  me  in 
vivid  words, 
"and  I  saw 
a  mass  of 
green,  a 
wicked 
green,  like 
a  great 
emerald.  It 
startled  me 
as  I  looked 
at  it,  and  I 
said  to  the 
man :  '  See, 
what  is  that— 
that  strange 
green  under 
the  blue- 
hiack  moun- 
Uins  ? '  'It 


"he  departed  into  a  mountain  to  pray."    ST.  MARK,  VI.  46.    FROM  THE  PAINTING  IIY 

J.  J,  TISSUT. 

Pliulugrtiphwl  from  the  original  cxpitfaly  for  MiCli  i;e"i!  Magazine. 
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JBSUS  WEPT."     8T.  JOHN,  XI.  35.    FROM  THB  PAINTING  BY  J.  J.  TISSOT. 
rhotographcd  from  the  original  cxprc8«ly  for  McCll  re's  Maoaxixe. 


is  the  Dead  Sea,*  he  said.  And  I  stood  still 
for  a  long  time,  staring  at  it. 

'  *  Then  I  turned  back  to  the  city,  and  as  I 
looked,  a  white  cloud  shot  high  into  the  air 
and  spread  out  like  a  silver  tree  in  the  sun, 
and  there  came  a  deep  sound  echoing  through 
the  hills.  *  See,  what  is  that?'  I  asked  again. 
'  They're  firing  cannon  from  the  Tower  of  Da- 
vid ;  it  is  a  Turkish  feast  day, '  he  answered. ' ' 

To  hear  M.  Tissot  speak  when  he  rouses 
himself  thus  is  to  be  caught  by  the  earnestness 
in  him,  the  depth  of  feeling.  What  he  saw 
from  Mount  Scopus  this  November  afternoon 
had  been  seen  there,  no  doubt,  many  times 
before  by  others ;  but  perhaps  no  man  ever 
saw  it  in  the  same  way,  or  found  such  almost 
terrifying  impressiveness  in  the  colors.  As 
he  pictured  those  somber  mountains  over  that 
wicked  sea  of  emerald  green,  he  seemed  to 
shrink  away  as  if  from  some  sinister  hap- 
pening, and  in  his  eyes  the  silver  cloud 
over  the  Tower  of  David  became  a  wonderful 
omen,  yet  it  was  but  cannon  smoke.  It  was 
plain  to  me,  after  the  very  briefest  talk,  that 
here  was  a  man  of  exceeding  sensitiveness 
and  spiritual  quality,  one  who  believed  first 
and  painted  afterward. 


**  I  hope  you  are  a  Christian,"  he  said  to 
me,  with  some  hesitation.  "  If  you  are,  it 
will  be  easier  for  me  to  tell  you  about  my 
work  in  Palestine.** 

Reassured  on  this  3x>int,  M.  Tissot  went 
on  to  describe  how  on  that  first  day  he  came 
down  from  Mount  Scopus  by  a  winding,  stony 
path,  passing  through  the  vale  of  Gethsein- 
ane,  passing  near  the  great  Mosque  of  Omar, 
and  finally  reaching  the  inn  where  he  was  to 
stop.  It  was  all  very  strange  and  terrible 
to  him.  He  could  scarcely  eat ;  and,  after  the 
meal,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  sleep  until  he 
had  visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  So  he  made 
his  way  thither,  through  the  dark  narrow 
streets,  and  remained  in  prayer  where  Christ's 
body  had  lain,  until  the  guardians  bade  him 
go  away,  at  the  hour  of  closing.  That  was 
the  first  day  of  the  work  which  it  took  him 
ten  years  to  finish. 

Ten  years  to  do  500  paintings :  so  stands 
the  record.  And  although  these  paintings, 
measured  by  inches,  are  not  so  very  large, 
yet  they  present  such  variety  of  scene  ami 
incident,  such  knowledge  of  antiquity,  such 
faithfulness  in  smallest  details,  such  under- 
standing of  Oriental  character,  such  cod- 
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vinciiip:nesa  in  the  setting  forth  of  Christ's  In  these  surroundings  he  made  his  mom- 
life,  and  ^^nthal  such  power  of  the  imagina-  ing  prayer,  and  then,  after  eating,  set  forth 
lion  and  spiritual  insight,  that  one  would  to  work,  riding  through  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
think  twenty  years  all  too  short  for  the  task,  salem,  a  servant  trotting  beside  him  with 
What  other  artist  ever  painted  one  picture  a  colors  and  brushes  in  a  basket,  and  a  large 
week  with  merit  in  it  and  kept  up  that  aver-  umbrella  for  shade,  and  such  other  things 
age  for  500  weeks  ?  Nor  does  this  take  ac-  as  an  artist  needs.  Then  would  come  two 
count  of  hundreds  of  sketches  done  in  prep-  hours'  sketching,  the  putting  doN\Ti  of  num- 
aration,  nor  of  hundreds  of  initial  letters  berless  backgrounds  for  the  Christ  story — a 
and  chapter  endings  and  delicate  bits  of  page  carpenter  shop  such  as  Joseph  worked  in,  a 
decoration  (two  or  three  hours  for  each),  mottled  stone  wall  with  worn  steps  down  the 
done  by  this  indefatigable  man  for  the  face  of  it,  some  women  drawing  water  at  a 
great  French  edition  of  his  work  just  pub-  well,  a  view  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  a 


lished.  There  was 
needed  strength  of 
soul  as  well  as  ar- 
tistic power  for 
this  business  ! 

A  man  of  toil 
and  prayer,  then, 
was  M.  Tissot 
while  in  the  Holy 
City.    Six  o'clock 
saw  him  out  of  his 
l>ed  even  on  dark 
winter  mornings, 
and  seven  o'clock 
found  him  at  the 
Convent  of  Marie 
Ueparatrice,  bow- 
ing before  the  can- 
dles and  listening 
to  the  chant  of 
kneeling  women. 
Fine  ladies  there 
are  in  this  con- 
vent, young  wo- 
men who  have 
given  up  fashion 
and  fortune  in  Ehi- 
ropean  cities  to 
sen'e  in  this  lowly 
order.    From  his 


OS  THE  WAV  TO  THE  GREEK  MONASTERY  OF  MAR  SABA. 

Frwm  a  pluAttgraph  «/  JT.  Tiitmtt  lakm  trhilr  kt  tnu  ttudging  the  raunfry 
betwtm  Jrruaairm  and  Ike  Dmtl  8ra. 


tomb,  a  cistern,  a 
fig  tree,  and  end- 
less types  of  Jews. 

Two  hours  of 
this,  with  an  hour 
for  journeying 
back  and  forth, 
brought  noon ;  and 
then,  after  food 
and  rest,  came  an- 
other excursion 
within  or  without 
the  city,  and  two 
hours  more  of 
work.  Nothing 
was  too  small  for 
the  artist  to  notice 
—  the  lattice 
screen  over  a  win- 
dow, a  fashion  of 
dressing  the  hair  ; 
and  nothing  was 
too  large — the  col- 
ors of  a  valley,  the 
panorama  of  a 
city.  What  would 
serve  his  purpose 
he  took  down 
stroke  by  stroke, 
with  infinite  pa- 


seat  in  the  gallery  where  strangers  sit,  M.  tience,  using  colors,  using  black  and  white, 

Tissot  could  see  these  sisters  kneeling,  their  sometimes  using  the  camera  —  whatever 

figures  shrouded  in  garments  of  white  and  would  give  the  best  result.    No  trouble  was 

blae,  a  silver  heart  on  the  breast  of  each;  too  great.  "  Ce  n'eiait  pasun  travail,  c'etait 

and  about  the  face,  in  square  setting,  two  unepriire^* — "  it  was  not  a  task,  it  was  a 

veils,  one  white,  one  blue.  devotion."    That  was  the  man's  spirit. 

**  On  the  steamer  I  met  three  of  these  sis-      After  dining  quietly,  M.  Tissot  spent  his 

ters,"  said  M.  Tissot;  "they  were  French  evenings  in  reading  and  reflection.    For  the 

ladies  about  to  enter  the  convent.  I  remem-  most  part  he  was  alone,  and  kept  away  from 

b«r  asking  one  of  them  if  her  life  was  hard,  people  who  were  rated  important.    He  re- 

if  she  was  happy  in  renouncing  the  world.  tired  early,  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and 

" '  Oh,  yes,'  she  said,  *  I  am  very  happy;  however  intense  the  emotions  of  the  day,  his 

we  are  all  happy.*   And  then  she  added,  quite  rest  was  seldom  broken.    About  the  only 

naturally,  with  a  smile  so  sweet  that  it  was  work  he  allowed  himself  at  night  was  the 

Bad  :  *  You  know  we  die  very  young  in  our  jotting  down  in  an  album  of  little  pictorial 

order.' "  notes,  each  one  about  the  size  of  a  postage 
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H.  TUfflOfa  roUNTKY  SEAT  IN  KRANCB,  THK  PARC  DE  RiflLLON,  WHERE  MASY  OF  HI3  PlfTtTRES  WERE  PAINTKn. 


stamp,  just  the  rouKheat  pencil  scrawlinj;, 
to  brinR  back  a  hint  of  comjwaition.  A  half 
dozen  such  as  these  he  did  for  me  with  a  few 
quick  strokes,  and,  as  he  did  them,  he  ex- 
plained that  this  was  for  *'  Chriat  before 
Pilate,"  and  that  for  "  Angels  Came  and 
Ministered  unto  Him,"  and  so  on.  And  even 
my  untrained  eye  could  see  the  suggestion. 

Each  one  of  these  rude  drawings  might  be 
called  the  receipt  for  a  picture,  and  when  the 
mood  took  him  for  painting,  M.  Tissot  would 
enlarge  one  of  these  into  a  more  detailed 
sketch,  outlining  the  background  and  central 
figures  in  hea\7  black  lines;  the  whole,  still 
formless,  the  merest  skeleton  of  a  picture, 
with  only  black  ovals  for  the  heads  and  a 
few  rough  lines  for  the  bodies. 

But  now  a  strange  thing  would  happen,  a 
rather  uncanny  thing,  did  we  not  know  the 
many  mysteries  of  the  human  brain.  Scien- 
tists have  calle<l  it "  hypenesthesia, ' '  a  super- 
sensitiveness  of  the  nerves  having  to  do  unth 
vision.  .\nd  this  is  it  and  it  happened  over 
and  over  again,  until  it  Wame  an  ordinary 
occurrence  M.Tissot,  being  now  in  a  certain 
state  of  mind,  and  having  some  conception 
of  what  he  wishe<l  to  paint,  would  bend  over 
the  white  paper  with  its  smudged  surface, 


and,  looking  intently  at  the  oval  marked  for 
the  head  of  Jesus  or  some  holy  person,  would 
see  the  whole  picture  there  before  him,  the 
colors,  the  garments,  the  faces,  everything 
that  he  needed  and  had  already  half  con- 
ceived. Then,  closing  his  eyes  in  delight,  he 
would  murmur  to  himself  :  "  How  beautiful  ! 
How  wonderful  !  Oh,  that  I  may  keep  it  ! 
Oh,  that  I  may  not  forget  it ! "  Finally, 
putting  forth  his  strongest  effort  to  retain 
the  vision,  he  would  take  brush  and  color  and 
set  it  all  down  from  memory  as  well  as  he 
could. 

Most  of  M.  Tiftsot's  pictures  were  painted 
in  this  way,  at  least  in  some  part.  But 
many  of  his  best  pictures  were  never  painted 
at  all,  because  the  very  gorgeousness  of  the 
scene  made  it  slip  from  him  as  a  dream  van- 
ishes, and  it  would  not  come  back.  "Oh," 
he  sighed,  "  the  things  that  I  have  seen  in 
the  life  of  Christ,  but  could  not  remember  ! 
They  were  too  splendid  to  keep." 

liCt  me  not  give  the  idea  that  there  is  any- 
thing abnormal  al)out  M.  Tissot.  He  simply 
possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  sensitiveness  to 
color  impulses  of  the  brain  that  is  enjoyed 
by  many  artists  and  gives  them,  literally,  the 
power  of  beholding  visions.  It  is  a  mere  mat- 
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J.  JAMES  TISSOT. 

From  u  ptioU^graph  taken  by  Kockwool  i-xprussly  for  MtCLVRK's  Mahaxink. 
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t<?r  of  cause  and  effect,  just  as  certain  dreams  with  turbaned  heads  and  Oriental  garments, 
are  inducwl  by  certain  causes.    In  him  the  And  the  multitude,  with  violent  gestures, 
cause  has  been  reflection  and  prayer  and  a  lifted  their  hands  and  pointed  to  a  balcony 
peculiar  artistic  temperament.  Not  only  does  high  up  on  a  yellow  stone  wall  where  stood 
beget  vivid  impressions  of  his  pictures  from  Roman  soldiers  dragging  forward  a  prisoner 
these  skeletons  of  composition,  but  he  gets  clad  in  the  red  robe  of  shame.  Hanging 
Ihetn  often  while  walking  in  the  street ;  so  dis-  down  from  the  balcony  was  a  piece  of  tapes- 
tinctly,  sometimes,  that  the  real  things  about  try  worked  in  brilliant  colors,  and  over  this 
him  seem  to  vanish.    One  day,  for  instance,  the  prisoner  was  bent  by  rough  hands  and 
while  strolling  in  Paris,  near  the  Bois  de  made  to  show  his  face  to  the  crowd  below, 
Boulogne,  M.  Tissot  suddenly  saw  before  him  and  it  was  the  face  of  .lesus.     What  M. 
a  massive  stone  arch  out  of  which  a  great  Tissot  saw  in  this  vision  he  reproduced  faith- 
crowd  was  surging — a  many-colored  crowd —  fully  on  canvas  in  his  painting ' '  Ecce  Homo , ' ' 
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And  he  did  the  same  in  many  other  paint-  waist  with  a  girdle  of  many-colored  threads 

ings.  — into  which  the  front  of  the  gown  is  tucked 

I  asked  M.  Tissot  one  day  how  he  got  so  as  to  form  a  spacious  pocket.    In  this 

his  data  for  painting  the  garments  worn  by  the  women  carry  all  sorts  of  things,  including 

Jesus.    Had  he  seen  these  in  visions,  or  had  nuts  and  raisins,  which  they  are  constantly 

he  found  men  in  Palestine  who  dress  to-day  munching." 

as  Christ  dressed  ?  "  Could  you  do  much  painting  on  these 

"I  found  men,"  he  replied,  "who  wear  journeys?" 
to-day  such  garments  as  Christ  wore,  but     '*  Not  while  we  were  actually  on  the  march; 

they  were  not  in  Palestine.  They  are  a  tribe  but  I  made  many  sketches  in  the  Nnllages, 

of  Arabs  dwelling  between  Egypt  and  the  and  took  photographs  which  were  useful  as 

desert  to  the  north.    You  know  the  apostles  documents.    Most  of  the  actual  painting  of 


bound  their  heads 
with  turbans  and 
wore  colored  gar- 
ments like  those 
found  still  in  Judea. 
But  Christ  as  a  man 
dressed  entirely  in 
white— a  white  toIkj 
and  white  cloak.  His 
head  was  never  cov- 
ered except  by  a  fold 
of  this  outer  gar- 
ment. As  a  boy, 
Christ  wore  colors, 
like  other  boys;  but 
when  he  became  a 
teacher  of  men,  one 
set  apart  from  the 
rest,  then  he  put  on 
white.  Only  before 
Pilate  and  in  the  days 
of  his  trial  and  con- 
demnation he  was 
made  to  wear  red, 
as  a  mark  of  his  dis- 
grace." 

**  And  how  did  you 
learn  about  Mar>'*3 
dress  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  That  was  easier. 
The  Syrian  women  in 
the  vicinity  of  Beth- 
lehem and  in  villages  near  Jerusalem  dress 
to-day  practiciilly  as  the  Virgin  dressed. 
Their  garments  are  made  of  striped  cloth 
woven  in  \\idths  of  about  one  foot.  The 
main  part  is  blue,  with  a  stripe  of  green  at 
one  edge,  and  a  stripe  of  red  at  the  other, 
and  lines  of  yellow  separating  these  from 
the  blue  body.  .\  full  width  of  this  cloth 
forms  the  front  of  the  gown,  wth  a  half  width 
on  either  side.  Then  the  fullness  of  the  skirt 
is  formed  by  a  setting  in  of  yellow  cloth. 
The  sleeves  are  flowing,  the  ordinary  color 
being  yellow  and  blue,  and  over  all  hangs  a 
long  white  veil  draped  over  a  stiff  headdress 
of  red  and  green.    The  gown  is  held  at  the 


M.  TISSOT  AND  HJ8  GHDE. 
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pictures  was  done  in 
France.  I  would 
spend  a  few  months 
in  the  Holy  Land  get- 
ting material,  and 
would  then  return  to 
Paris  to  use  it.  Then 
I  would  go  back  for 
more,  and  then  re- 
turn again.  In  the 
ten  years  I  made  a 
number  of  these 
double  trips,  getting 
my  vivid  impressions 
in  the  one  country 
and  carrying  them 
out  in  the  other. 

"To  do  my  work 
best  I  must  be  able 
to  think  and  feel  quite 
alone,  I  must  have 
solitude.  So,  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  I 
would  withdraw  from 
Paris  to  a  wonderful 
lonely  valley,  shaped 
like  a  vast  amphi- 
theatre, where  the 
wind  blows  always 
and  a  little  river 
runs.  This  is  one  of 
nature's  worship- 
spots,  where  reverence  is  in  the  air.  Hun- 
dreds of  years  ago  godly  men  chose  this 
place  for  a  monaster}',  and  on  the  ruins  of 
their  building  I  have  made  my  home  for  con- 
templation. Ah,  the  days  that  I  have  spent 
there  listening  to  the  wind  sigh  and  watching 
the  river  flow ! ' ' 

So  it  went  on  from  day  to  day  during  the 
weeks  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  vnth 
M.  Tissot.  Kach  time  I  saw  him  he  told 
me  strange  things.  Each  painting  we  spoke 
of  became  the  subject  of  a  little  discourse. 
.\nd  there  were  ThH)  paintings.  And  there 
were  ten  years  of  thoujiht  and  work  and 
prayer.    .\11  this  to  talk  about ! 


MR.  TRIPLER  ALU)WINU  THE  UQUID  AIR  TO  n>OW  KROM  THE  UQUEFIBR. 

(>n  ■triklng  tho  warm  outer  atmwphprr.  purt  of  the  liquid  air  instantly  vaporise*,  and  flows  out  upon  the  floor  in  thick 

liilldM'v  rlou(]». 


LIQUID  AIR. 

A  NEW  SUBSTAXCE  THAT  PROMISES  TO  DO  THE  WORK  OF  COAL 
AND  ICE  AND  fU'NPOWDKH,  AT  NEXT  TO  NO  COST. 

By  Ray  Stannard  Bakkr. 

nitistrated  from  photo^rraplu  taken  expressly  for  McClitre'8  Maoakine. 

pHARLES  E.  TRIPLER  of  New  York  City  achievements.     I  saw  Mr.  Tripler  admit  a 

^   reduces  the  air  of  his  laboratory  to  a  quart  or  more  of  the  liquid  air  into  a  small 

clear,  sparkling  liquid  that  boils  on  ice,  engine.    .•\  few  seconds  later  the  piston  be- 

freezes  pure  alcohol,  and  bums  steel  like  gan  to  pump  vigorously,  driving  the  fly-wheel 

tissue  paper.    And  yet  Mr.  Tripler  dips  up  as  if  under  a  heavy  head  of  steam.  The 

this  astounding  liquid  in  an  old  tin  saucepan  liquid  air  had  not  been  forced  into  the  engine 

and  pours  it  about  like  so  much  water.    .\1-  under  pressure,  and  there  was  no  perceptible 

though  fluid,  it  is  not  wet  to  the  touch,  but  heat  under  the  boiler;  indeed,  the  tube  which 

it  boms  like  a  white-hot  iron,  and  when  ex-  passed  for  a  boiler  was  soon  shaggy  with 

posed  to  the  open  air  for  a  few  minutes,  it  white  frost.  Yet  the  little  engine  stood  there 

wishes  in  a  cold  gray  vapor,  leaving  only  a  in  the  middle  of  the  room  running  apparently 

bit  of  white  frost.  without  motive  power,  making  no  noise  and 

All  this  is  wonderful  enough,  but  it  is  by  giving  out  no  heat  or  smoke,  and  producing 

means  the  most  wonderful  of  the  inventor's  no  ashes.    And  that  is  something  that  can 
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be  seen  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
— ^it  18  a  new  and  almost  inconceiv- 
able  marvel. 

"  If  I  can  make  little  engines 
run  by  this  power,  wliy  not  big 
ones  ?  "  asks  Mr.  Tripler.  "  And 
if  I  can  produce  li(}uid  air  practi- 
cally without  cost — and  1  will  show 
you  that  I  really  can — ^why  sboaldn't 
we  be  able  soon  to  do  entirely  away 
y^'\th  coal  and  wood  and  all  other 
fuel?" 

**  And  run  entirely  with  air  ?  " 

"  Yes,  with  liijuid  air  in  i>lafL'  of 
the  water  now  med  in  steam  boil- 
ers, and  the  ordinary  heat  of  the 
air  instead  of  the  coal  under  the 
boilers.  Air  is  the  cheapest  mate- 
rial in  the  world,  but  we  have  only 
begun  learning  how  to  use  it.  We 
know  a  little  ahont  compressed  air, 
but  almost  nothing  about  utilizing 
the  heat  of  the  dr.  For  centuries 
men  have  been  digging  their  source 
of  heat  out  of  the  earth  at  enor- 
mous expense,  and  then  wa&ting 
ninety  per  cent,  of  it  in  burning. 
Coal  is  only  the  sun's  energy  stored 
up.  What  I  do  is  to  use  the  sun's 
energy  direct. 

"  It  h  really  one  of  the  simplest 
things  in  the  world,"  Mr.  Tripler 
continues,  "  when  you  understand 
it.  In  the  case  of  a  steam  engine, 
you  have  water  and  coal.  You  must 
take  heat  enough  out  of  the  coal 
and  put  it  into  the  water  to  change 
the  water  into  a  gas —that  is,  steam . 
The  expansion  of  this  gas  produces 
power.  And  the  water  will  not 
give  off  any  steam  until  it  has 
reached  the  boiling  point  of  212 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

"  Now,  steam  bears  the  same 
n-lation  to  water  that  air  bears  to 
liquid  air.  Air  is  a  liquid  at  312 
degrees  below  zero— a  degree  of 
cold  that  we  can  hardly  imagine. 
If  you  raise  it  above  812  degrees 
below  zero  it  boils,  ju.st  as  water 
boils  above  212  degrees.  Now 
then,  we  live  at  a  tfrnperatiire 
averaging,  say,  seventy  degrees 
above  zero  —  about  the  present 
tf^mperature  of  this  room.  In 
other  words,  wo  are  382  degrees 
warmer  than  liquid  air.  Therefore, 
compared  with  the  cold  of  liquid 
air,  we  are  living  in  a  boming  fieiy 
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furnace.  A  race  of  people  who  could  live 
at  312  degrees  below  zero  would  shrivel 
up  as  quickly  in  this  room  as  we  should  if 
we  were  shut  up  in  a  baking-oven.  Now 
then,  you  have  liquid  air— a  liquid  at  812 
degrees  below  zero.  You  expose  it  to  the 
heat  of  this  furnace  in  which  we  live,  and  it 
boils  instantly,  and  throws  off  a  vapor  which 
expands  and  produces  power.  That's  sim- 
ple, isn't  it?" 

It  did  seem  simple ;  and  you  remembered, 
not  without  awe, 
that  Mr.  Tripler 
was  the  first  man 
who  ever  ran  an 
engine  with 
liquid  air,  as  he 
was  also  the  firnt 
to  invent  a  ma- 
chine for  making 
liquid  air  in  quan- 
tities, a  machine 
which  has,  by  the 
way,  been  passed 
upon  as  original 
by  the  patent  of- 
ftce  in  Washing- 
ton.   But  these 
two  achieve- 
ments, extraor- 
dinary as  they 
are,  form  merely 
the    basis  for 
more  surprising 
experiments. 

MANNER  AND 
COST  OP  PKO- 
DICING  LIQUID 
AIK. 


It  is  easy 
enough,  after 
obtaining  a  sup- 
ply of  liquid  air,  to  run  an  engine  with  it  ^  but 
where  is  there  any  practical  advantage  in 
using  steam  power  to  make  liquid  air  and 
then  using  the  liquid  air  for  running  engines  ? 
Whv  not  use  steam  power  direct,  as  at  pres- 
ent? 

Mr.  Tripler  always  anticipates  this  ques- 
tion after  explaining  his  engine— which  is 
still  running  smoothly  before  our  eyes. 

"  You  have  seen  how  I  run  this  engine 
with  liquid  air,"  he  says.  "  Now,  if  I  can 
produce  power  by  using  liquid  air  in  my  en- 
gine, why  not  use  that  power  for  producing 
more  liquid  air  ?  A  liquid-air  engine,  if  pow- 
erful enough,  will  compress  the  air  and  pro- 


duce the  cold  in  my  liquefying  machine  ex- 
actly as  well  as  a  steam  engine.  Isn't  that 
plain?" 

You  look  at  the  speaker  hard  and  a  bit 
suspiciously.  "  Then  you  propose  making 
liquid  air  with  liquid  air  ?  " 

' '  I  not  only  propose  doing  it,  but  this  ma- 
chine actually  does  it." 

"  You  pour  liquid  air  into  your  engine,  and 
take  more  liquid  air  but  of  your  liquefier  ?  " 
"  Yes  ;  it  is  merely  an  application  of  the 
'       ■  power  produced 

by  my  liquid-air 
engine." 

This  all  but 
takes  your 
breath  away. 
"  That  is  perpet- 
ual motion,"  you 
object. 

"  No,"  says 
Mr.  Tripler 
sharply,"  no  per- 
petual motion 
about  it.  The 
heat  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  boil- 
ing the  liquid  air 
in  my  engine  and 
producing  power 
just  exactly  as 
the  heat  of  coal 
b«ils  water  and 
drives  off  steam. 
I  simply  use  an- 
other form  of 
heat.  I  get  my 
power  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun ; 
so  does  every 
other  producer 
of  power.  Coal, 
as  I  said  before, 
is  only  a  form  of 
the  sun's  energy  stored  up.  The  i)erpetual 
motion  crank  tries  to  utilize  the  attraction  of 
gravitation,  not  the  heat  of  the  sun." 

Then  Mr.  Tripler  continues  more  slowly : 
"  But  I.  go  even  further  than  that.  If  I 
could  produce  only  two  gallons  of  liquid  air 
from  my  liquefying  machine  for  every  two 
gallons  I  put  into  my  engine,  I  should  gain 
nothing  at  all ;  I  should  only  be  performing 
a  curious  experiment  that  would  have  no 
practical  value.  But  I  actually  find  that  I 
can  produce,  for  every  two  gallons  of  liquid 
air  that  I  pour  into  my  engine,  a  larger 
quantity  of  liquid  air  from  my  liquefier.  This 
seems  absolutely  unbelievable,  and  it  is  hard 
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to  explain  ;  you  wll 
understand  it  better 
after  I  show  you  ex- 
actly my  process  of 
making  liquid  air. 
Briefly,  the  liquefac- 
tion of  air  is  caused 
by  intense  cold,  not 
by  compression,  al- 
though compression 
is  a  part  of  the  pro- 
cess. After  once 
having  produced  this 
cold,  I  do  not  need  so 
much  pressure  on  the 
air  which  I  am  forc- 
ing into  the  liquefy- 
ing machine.  Indeed, 
80  great  does  the 
cold  actually  become 
that  the  external  air, 
rushing  in  under  or- 
dinary atmospheric 
pressure  to  fill  the 
vacuum  caused  by 
liquefaction,  itself 
becomes  liquefied. 


LIQUID  AIR. 
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That  is,  my  liquefy- 
ing machine  will  keep 
on  producing  as  much 
liquid  air  as  ever, 
while  it  takes  very 
much  less  liquid  air 
to  keep  the  com- 
pressor engine  going. 
Thisdiflference  I  save. 
It  is  hard  to  under- 
stand just  how  this 
comes  about,  for  you 
must  remember  that 
we  are  dealing  with 
intensely  low  tem|)er- 
atures — an  unfamil- 
iar domain,  the  influ- 
ences and  effects  of 
which  are  not  yet 
well  understood  — 
and  not  with  press- 
ures. 

"  I  have  actually 
made  about  ten  gal- 
lons of  liquid  air  in 
my  liquefier  by  the 
use  of  about  three 


BUNNING  A  TEN-HOBSE-POWER  EXCISE  WITH  U^jUlU  AIR. 
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VACUUM  FUMP,  CONDENSER,  AND  UQUEFIER  USED  BY  MR.  TRIPLER  FOR  MAKING   UQUID  AIR  BY  THE  USE  OF 

U^UID  AIR. 

About  three  gallons  of  liquid  air,  iiwhI  In  thccngini-  8hown  on  the  opposite  jNigc,  will  prodnce  ton  gallons  of  liquid  air  from 
liie  liqurttrr,  a  surplusage  of  tto\cn  gallons,  pnxhiced  withont  expense.  A  is  the  vacnnm  engine  ;  the  cylindiT  next  on  tin-  right 
ta  tbr  condenser,  and  the  tall  box  with  the  st^^-l  cylinder  next  to  it  contains  the  liquefying  iipparatns.  The  cauvas-corerHl 
pipe  above  the  condensirr  is  the  liquefler  uitcd  when  steam  power  furnishes  the  means  of  compression. 


gallons  in  my  engine.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
surplusage  of  seven  gallons  that  has  cost  me 
nothing  and  which  I  can  use  elsewhere  as 
power." 

*  *  And  there  is  no  limit  to  this  production ; 
you  can  keep  on  producing  this  surplusage 
indefinitely  ?  " 

"  I  think  80.  I  have  not  yet  finished  my 
experiments,  you  understand,  and  I  don't 
want  to  claim  too  much.  1  believe  I  have 
discovered  a  great  principle  in  science, 
and  I  believe  I  can  make  practical  machin- 
ery do  what  my  experimental  machine  \\ill 
do." 

What  if  Mr.  Tripler  can  build  a  successful 
"surplusage  machine"?  It  is  bewilder- 
ing to  dream  of  the  possibilities  of  a 
source  of  power  that  costs  nothing.  Think 


of  the  ocean  greyhound  unencumbered  with 
coal  bunkers,  and  sweltering  boilers,  and 
smokestacks,  making  her  power  as  she  sails, 
from  the  free  sea  air  around  her !  Think  of 
the  boilerless  locomotive  running  without  a 
fire-box  or  fireman,  or  without  need  of  water 
tanks  or  coal  chutes,  gathering  from  the  air 
as  it  passes  the  power  which  turns  its  driv- 
ing-wheels !  With  costless  power,  think  how 
travel  and  freight  rates  must  fall,  bringing 
bread  and  meat  more  cheaply  to  our  tables 
and  cheaply  manufactured  clothing  more 
cheaply  to  our  backs.  Think  of  the  possibil- 
ities of  aerial  navigation  with  power  which 
requires  no  heavy  machinery,  no  storage  bat- 
teries, no  coal— but  I  will  take  up  these  pos- 
sibilities later.  If  one  would  })ractice  his 
imagination  on  high  flights,  let  him  ruminate 
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on  the  question,  "  What  will  the  world  be 
when  power  costs  nothing  ?  " 

It  is  not  until  you  begin  to  speculate  upon 
the  changes  that  such  a  machine  as  Mr. 
Tripler's,  if  successful,  will  work,  that  you 
begin  to  doubt  and  waver  and  feel  the  total 
improbability  of  it  all.  The  announcement 
fairly  shocks  the  hearer  out  of  his  humdrum, 
and  turns  his  well-regulated  world  all  topsy- 
turvy. And  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  remem- 
ber what  people  said  when  Morse  sent 
words  by  telegraph  from  Washington  to  Bal- 
timore, and  when  Hell  spoke  miles  over  a 
copper  wire. 

**  We  have  just  begun  discovering  things 
about  the  world,"  says  Mr.  Tripler. 

Then  he  begins  at  the  beginning  of  liquid 
air,  and  builds  up  his  wonders  step  by  step 
until  they  have  almost  as- 
sumed the  familiar  garb  of 
present-day  realities. 

PREVIOUS  ATTKMPTS  TO 
LIQUEFY  A  IK. 

Until  twenty  yo^rs  ago, 
scientists  thought  that  air 
was  a  permanent  gas-  that 
it  never  would  be  anything 
but  a  gas.    They  had  tried 
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compressing  it  under  thousands  of  pounds 
of  pressure  to  the  square  inch  ;  they  had 
tried  heating  it  in  reverberatory  furnaces 
and  cooling  it  to  the  greatest  known  depths 
of  chemical  cold ;  but  it  remained  air— a  gas. 
But  one  day  in  1877,  liaoul  I'ictet  submitted 
oxygen  gas  to  enormous  pressure  combined 
with  intense  cold.  The  result  was  a  few 
precious  drops  of  a  clear  bluish  liquid  that 
bubbled  violently  for  a  few  seconds  and  then 
passed  away  in  a  cold  white  mist.  M.  Pictet 
had  proved  that  oxygen  was  not  really  a 
permanent  gas,  but  merely  the  vapor  of  a 
mineral,  as  steam  is  the  vapor  of  ice.  Fif- 
teen years  later  Olzewski,  a  Pole,  of  Wm^w, 
succeeded  in  liquefying  nitrogen,  the  other 
constituent  of  air.  Alwut  the  same  time 
Professor  .James  Dewar  of  England,  explor- 
ing independently  in  the 
region  of  the  North  Pole 
of  temperature,  not  only 
liquefied  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen, but  produced  liquid 
air  in  some  quantity,  and 
then  actually  froze  it  into 
a  mushy  ice — air  ice.  The 
first  ounce  that  he  made 
cost  more  than  $3,000. 
A  little  later  he  reduced  the 
cost  to  $500  a  pint,  and 
the  whole  scientific  world 
rang  wth  the  achievement. 
Yesterday,  in  Mr.  Tripler's 
lal>oratory,  I  saw  five  gal- 
lons of  liquid  air  poured  ont 
like  so  much  water.  It  was 
ma<le  at  the  rate  of  fifty  gal- 
lons a  day,  and  it  cost,  per- 
hajKs,  twenty  cents  a  gallon. 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  Trip- 
ler performed  some  of  his 
experiments  before  a  meet- 
ing of  distingui.'^hed  scien- 
tists at  the  I'niversity  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  It 
so  happened  that  among 

S those  present  was  M. 
Pictet,  the  same  who  first 
li(iuefied  oxygen.  When 
he  s;jw  the  prodigal  way  in 
J  which  Mr.  Tripler  poured 
I  out  the  precious  liquid,  he 
rose  solemnly,  extended  his 
arm  across  the  table,  and 
shook  Mr.  Tripler's  hand. 
**  It  is  a  grand  exhibition," 
he  exclaimed  in  I*>ench  ; 
*•  the  grandest  exhibition 
1  ever  have  seen." 


fitwt  not  only  roiil« 
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The  principle  involved  in  air  liquefaction 
is  exceedingly  simple,  although  its  applica- 
tion has  sorely  puzzled  more  than  one  wise 
man.  When  a  gas  is  compressed,  it  gives 
out  its  heat.  Any  one  who  has  inflated  a 
bicycle  tire  has  felt 
the  pump  grow 
warm  under  his 
hand.  When  the 
pressure  is  removed 
and  the  gas  expands, 
it  must  take  back 
from  somewhere  the 
heat  which  it  gave 
oat.  That  is,  it 
must  produce  cold. 

lYofessor  Dewar 
applied  this  simple 
principle  in  all  his 
experiments.  He 
compressed  nitrous 
oxide  gas  and  ethy 


DKIVl.Ni;  A  NAIL  WITH  A  HAMURR  MADE  OK  MEKCUKV 
FROZEN  BY  UQUID  AIR. 


it,"  he  said;  "  but  I  finally  fitted  up  an  ap- 
paratus, turned  on  my  air,  and  drew  it  out  a 
liquid." 

And  thus  Mr.  Tripler  makes  liquid  air  \^^th 
compressed  air. 

A  NEAR  VIEW  OF  THE 
ACTUAL  MAKING. 

Mr.  Tripler's 
work-room  has  more 
the  appearance  of  a 
machine  shop  than 
a  laboratory.  It  is 
large  and  airy,  and 
is  filled  with  the  lit- 
ter of  the  busy  in- 
ventor. The  huge 
steam  boiler  and 
compressor  engine 
in  one  end  of  the 
room    strikes  one 


at   first    as  oddly 

lene  gas,  and  by  expanding  them  suddenly  disproportionate  in  size  to  the  other  ma- 
in a  specially  constructed  apparatus,  he  pro-  chinery.  Apparently  there  is  nothing  for  all 
duced  a  degree  of  cold  which  liquefied  air  this  power  —  it  is  a  fifty- horse-power  plant 
almost  instantly.  But  nitrous  oxide  and  — to  work  upon;  it  is  hard  to  realize  that 
ethylene  are  exceedingly  expensive  and  dan-  the  engine  is  drawing  its  raw  material  from 
gerous,  and  the  product  that  lYofessor  the  very  room  in  which  we  are  walking  and 
Dewar  drew  off  was  worth  more  than  its  breathing.  Indeed,  the  apparatus  by  which 
weight  in  gold ;  indeed,  he  could  hardly  afford  the  air  is  actually  liquefied  is  nothing  but  a 
enough  of  it  for  his 
experiments. 

At  the  earliest 
announcement  of 
the  liquefaction  of 
air  Mr.  Tripler  had 
seen  with  the  quick 
imagination  of  the 
inventor  its  tre- 
mendous |)ossibili- 
ties  as  a  power-gen- 
erator, and  he  began 
his  experiments  im- 
mediately. That 
was  eight  years 
ago.  After  futile 
attempts  to  utilize 
various  gases  for 
the  production  of 
the  necessary  cold, 
it  suddenly  occurred 
to  him  that  air  also 
was  a  gas.  Why 
not  produce  cold 
with  it  ? 

"  The  idea  was 
80  foolishly  simple 
that  I  could  hardly 
bring  myself  to  try 
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felt-and-canvas-covered  tube  about  as  large  You  see  the  liquefier  is  so  tall  that  it  acta  as 
around  as  a  small  barrel  and  perhaps  fifteen  a  chimney,  and  the  icy  cold  air  is  drawn  up 


feet  high.  The  lower 
end  is  set  the  height  of 
a  man's  shoulders  above 
the  floor,  and  there  is  a 
little  spout  below,  from 
which,  upon  opening  a 
frosty  valve,  the  liquid 
air  may  be  seen  bursting 
out  through  a  cloud  of  icy 
mist.  I  asked  the  old 
engineer  who  has  been 
with  Mr.  Tripler  for  years 
what  was  inside  of  this 
mysterious  swathed  tube. 

"  It's  full  of  pipes." 
he  said. 

I  asked  Mr.  Tripler  the 
same  question. 

"  Pipes,"  was  his  an- 
swer; "pipes  and  coils 
with  especially  con- 
structed valves  for  the 
air  to  go  in,  and  pipes 
and  coils  for  it  to  go  out 
— that's  all  there  is  to 
it." 

So  I  investigated  the 
pipes.  Two  sets  led  back 
to  the  compressor  en- 
gine, and  Mr.  Tripler  ex- 
plained that  they  both 
carried  air  under  a  pres- 
sure of  about  2,i)00 
pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  heat  caused 
by  the  compression  had 
been  removed  by  passing 
the  pipes  through  coolers 
filled  with  running  water, 
so  that  the  air  entered 
the  liquefier  at  a  temper- 
ature of  al>out  fifty  de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

"The  first  of  these 
pipes  contains  the  air  to 
be  liquefied,"  explained 
Mr.  Tripler;  "  the  other 
carries  the  air  which  is  to 
do  the  liquefying.  By 
turning  this  valve  at  the 
bottom  of  the  apparatus, 
I  allow  the  air  to  escape 
through  a  small  hole  in 
the  second  pipe.  It 
rushes  out  over  the  first 
pipe,  expanding  rapidly 
and    taking    up  heat. 


flimWINO  THR  TKN8ILE  8TREN«TH  OP  FROZEN 
MERrURY. 

Tho  nifmiry  l«  (Miiinil  into  ■  pa|ipr  mokl.liav- 
iriK  a  iwrfw-4-y«^  liucrtitl  in  earn  vn>i.  TUv  tiioUl 
i*  then  |ilnrr«l  in  a  iwiiiD  of  liquid  sir,  wlien-  tlx- 
tniTrnrr  In  quirkly  fniren  »olld.  SimiM-mli'tl  in 
III)'  innrmM  nlmwii,  th<"  iinrriiry  lilork  will  biiji- 
port  tcveral  buudrvd  puunda  for  half  an  hoar. 


to  the  top.  following  the 
first  pipe  all  the  way  and 
greedily  extracting  its 
heat.  This  process  con- 
tinues until  such  a  degree 
of  cold  prevails  in  the 
first  pipe  that  the  air  is 
liquefied  and  drips  down 
into  a  receptacle  at  the 
bottom.  Then  all  I  have 
to  do  is  to  turn  a  valve, 
and  the  liquid  air  pours 
out,  ready  for  use." 

Mr.  Tripler  says  that 
it  takes  only  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes  to  get  liquid 
air  after  the  compressor 
engine  begins  to  run. 
Professor  I)ewar  always 
lost  ninety  per  cent,  in 
drawing  off  his  product; 
Mr.  Tripler's  loss  is  in- 
appreciable. Sometimes 
the  cold  in  the  liquefier 
becomes  so  intense  that 
the  liquid  air  actually 
freezes  hard,  stopping 
the  j)ipe8.  Mr.  Tripler 
has  never  tried,  but  he 
says  he  believes  he  could 
get  a  degree  of  cold  in 
his  liquefier  sufiicient  to 
reduce  hydrogen  gas  to 
liquid  form. 

This  very  simple  pro- 
cess has  given  rise  to 
some  curious  questions 
on  which  future  scientists 
may  work  at  their  pleas- 
ure. 

"I've  been  puzzling 
myself  a  good  deal,"  said 
Mr.  Tripler,  "  over  the 
question  as  to  what  be- 
comes of  all  the  heat  that 
1  take  out  of  the  air  in 
the  process  of  liquefac- 
tion. The  air  goes  in  at 
a  temperature  of  this 
room,  say  seventy  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  At  liquefac- 
tion it  is  812  degrees  be- 
low zero.  It  has  lost  382 
degrees  of  heat  in  fifteen 
minutes,  and  you  would 
expect  that  the  air  which 
rises  from  the  top  of  my 
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apparatus  would  be  red  hot;  but  it  isn't,  it's  fallen  to  an  average  of  about  sixty  degrees 

cold.    Now,  where  did  all  that  heat  go  ?   A  in  this  latitude;  that  is,  we  have  lost  9,940 

little  of  it,  I  know,  becomes  electricity,  be-  degrees.    We  don't  yet  know  just  how  cold 

cause  the  liquid  air  is  always  more  or  less  the  absolute  cold  really  is — the  final  cold, 

charged  when  it  comes  out,  but  that  only  the  cold  of  interstellar  space — but  Professor 

accounts  for  a  small  part  of  the  whole."  Dewar  thinks  it  is  about  461  degrees  below 

And  then  Mr.  Tripler,  who  has  the  true  zero,  Fahrenheit.    If  it  is,  we  have  only  a 

speculative  imagination  of  the  scientist,  which  matter  of  521  degrees  yet  to  lose,  which  is 

so  often  thrills  the  layman  with  its  sudden  small  compared  with  19,940.    Still  I  don't 

reaches  into  the  deep  things  of  nature,  think  we  have  any  cause  to  worry;  it  may 


asked  suddenly; 
"  Where  does 
heat  go  to  any- 
way ?    Did  you 
ever    think  of 
that?  Every 
transfer  of  en- 
ergy   tends  to 
lower  tempera- 
ture. Every 
time  that  heat, 
for  instance,  is 
transferred  into 
electricity, 
every  time  that 
electricity  is 
transferred  into 
heat,  there  is  a 
loss  —a  leakage. 
Scientists  used 
to   think  that 
there  could  be 
no  real  loss  of 
energy — that  it 
was    all  con- 
served, although 
changed  in 
form.  They  have 
given  up  that 
theory,  at  least 
90  far  as  this 
earth    is  con- 
cerned. We  are 
gradually  cool- 
ing off,  and  some 


PILTEBED  UqUIO  AIR  TN  A  DEWAR  BULB,  AND  UQCTO  AIR  IN  AN 

ORDINARY  GLA&S  BULB. 

The  Dewar  bulb  is  comixwitl  of  two  hiillw  with  a  vacuum  bftwi"«t»,  which 
prevciita  thf  |>n8»AUi!  of  lK>at,  thereby  |>rotecting  the  liquid  air  m>  that  it 
vaporlxea  very  i-lowly.  The  other  bulb,  not  so  protected,  baa  collected  a 
eha^Ky  coating  of  froat. 


take  a  few  bil- 
lion years  for 
the  world  to 
reach  absolute 
cold." 

Mr.  Tripler 
handles  his 
liquid  air  with  a 
freedom  that 
is  awe-inspiring. 
He  uses  a  bat- 
tered saucepan 
in  which  to  draw 
it  out  of  the 
liquefier,  and  he 
keeps  it  in  a 
double  iron  can, 
not  unlike  an 
ice-cream  freez- 
er, covering  the 
top  with  a  wad 
of  coarse  felt- 
ing to  keep  out 
as  much  heat  as 
possible.  "  You 
can  handle  liquid 
air  \\ith  perfect 
safety," he  said; 
"  you  can  do  al- 
most anything 
with  it  that  you 
can  with  water, 
except  to  shut 
it  up  tight." 
This  is  not  at 


time  the  cold  will  be  so  great  that  the  air  all  surprising  when  one  remembers  that  a 

will  all  fall  in  liquid  drops  like  rain  and  freeze  single  cubic  foot  of  liquid  air  contains  800 

into  a  quartz-like  mineral.   Then  the  hydro-  cubic  feet  of  air  at  ordinary  pressure — a  whole 

gen  gas  will  liquefy  and  freeze ;  then  helium  hall  bed-room  full  reduced  to  the  space  of  a 

gas ;  and  the  world  will  be  nothing  but  a  dead,  large  pail.   Its  desire  to  expand,  therefore,  is 

inert  block  of  mineral,  without  a  vestige  of  something  quite  irrepressible.    But  so  long 

the  vibrations  which  cause  heat.   Now  where  as  it  is  left  open,  it  simmers  contentedly  for 

does  all  this  heat  go  ?  hours,  finally  disappearing  whence  it  came. 

"  And  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,"  Mr.      Mr.  Tripler  showed  me  a  Dewar  bulb — an 

Tripler  continued,  "  we're  a  good  deal  nearer  odd  glass  apparatus  invented  by  Professor 

the  cold  end  of  the  thermometer  than  we  Dewar— in  which  liquid  air  in  small  quanti- 

are  to  the  hot  end.    I  suppose  that  once  we  ties  can  be  kept  safely  for  some  time.  It 

had  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of  the  sun,  consists  of  two  vessels  of  glass,  one  within 

aay  10,000  degrees  Fahrenheit.    We  have  the  other,  having  a  high  vacuum  between 
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the  walls  and  joined  in  a  common  neck  at  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  cold  of 

the  top.    The  vacuum  prevents  the  passajje  liquid  air.     Mr.  Tripler  performs  a  number 

of  heat,  80  that  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  of  striking  experiments  to  illustrate  its  low 

air  in  the  inner  tube  is  reduced  to  a  mini-  temperature.    He  partially  fills  a  tin  teapot 

mum.    The  neck  of  the  bulb  is,  of  course,  with  it  and  sets  it  on  a  cake  of  ice,  where  the 

left  open  to  the  air,  although  the  cold,  heavy  air  at  once  begins  to  boil  violently,  throwing 

mist  of  evaporation  acts  somewhat  as  a  off  a  fierce  white  vapor.    The  temperature  of 

stopper.    Mr.  Tripler  has  sent  liquid  air  in  the  ice  is  about  thirty- two  degrees  Fahrenheit, 


open  cans  to  Hoston, 
Washington,  and 
Philadelphia.  "  Hut 
it  is  my  belief,"  says 
he,"  that  there  will  be 
little  need  of  trans- 
porting it ;  it  can  be 
made  quickly  and 
cheaply  any^'here  on 
earth." 

CimiOUS  PROPERTIES 
OF  LIQUID  AIR. 

Liquid  air  has  many 
curious  properties.  It 
is  nearly  as  heavy  as 
water  and  quite  as 
clear  and  limpid,  al- 
though, when  seen  in 
the  open  air,  it  is 
always  muflled  in  the 
dense  white  mist  of 
evaporation  that 
wells  up. over  the  edge 
of  the  receptacle  in 
which  it  stands  and 
rolls  out  along  the 
floor  in  beautiful  bil- 
lowy clouds.  No 
other  substance  in  the 
world,  unless  it  bo 
liquid  hydrogen,  is  as 
cold  a^  liquid  air,  and 
yet  .Mr.  Tripler  dips 
his  hand  into  it  fear- 
lessly, taking  care, 
however,  to  remove 
it  instantly.     A  few 

man's  hand  will  sear  the  tlesh  like  a  white- 
hot  iron:  and  yet  it  does  not  burn  ;  it 
merely  kills.  For  this  reason  it  is  admirably 
adapted  to  surgical  uses  where  cauteriza- 
tion is  necessary;  it  will  eat  out  diseased 
fle.«^h  much  more  quickly  and  safely  than  handle,  and  then  placed  it  in  a  pan  of  liquid 
caustic  potash,  or  nitric  acid,  and  it  can  be  air.  In  a  few  minutes  it  w:u»  frozen  so  solid 
controUeii  al»solutely.  Indeed.  Mr.  Tripler  that  it  could  Ik?  u.>?e<l  for  dri\nng  nails  into  a 
has  actually  furnished  a well-kno\\-n  New  York  hard-woo<l  block.  ^Vhat  would  the  scien- 
physician  with  enough  to  sear  out  a  cancer  lists  of  twenty-five  years  ago  have  said  if 
and  entirely  cure  a  difficult  case.  And  it  is  any<»ne  had  predicte*!  the  use  of  a  mercury 
cheai>er  than  any  cauterizing  chemical  in  use.  hammer  for  driving  nails  ? 


UQL'IU  AIR  IN  WATER. 

air  i-  Kll^'htly  li;;litiT  tliiiii  wnter.  Wluii  ■  Miinll 
c|iiiititlt7  of  it  b  potirfil  into  a  tall  (luik  of  wntrr.  it  Iliuil.< 
for  •  f«'«»-  ii<>con<li> :  an*!  then  the  niln»):»ni  boili>  a«  :iy,  iim . 
ine  ihi-  iiqiiiil  oxj-prii,  which,  U-ini;  slightly  heavii-r  than 
wnUT,  ^inlii«  in       »ilvrry  biililiU*. 


drops  retained  on  a 


while  the  temperature 
of  the  liquid  air  is  312 
degrees  below  zero. 
In  other  words,  ice  is 
344  degrees  warmer 
than  liquid  air;  con- 
sequently it  makes  the 
air  boil. 

Mr.  Tripler  set  the 
tea-kettle  over  a  hot 
gas-flame,  but  it 
boiled  only  a  shade 
more  vigorously  than 
it  did  on  the  ice,  and 
a  thick  sheet  of  frost 
actually  formed  on 
the  bottom  of  the 
kettle  where  the  flame 
played  most  fiercely. 

Alcohol  freezes  at 
so  low  a  temperature 
202  degrees  below 
zero— that  it  is  used 
in  thermometers  to 
register  all  degrees  of 
cold.  Hut  it  will  not 
measure  the  fearful 
cold  of  liquid  air.  I 
saw  a  cup  of  liquid 
a'r  jMJured  into  a  tum- 
bler partly  filled  with 
alcohol.  Mr.  Tripler 
stirred  it  up  with  a 
glass  rod.  It  boiled 
violently  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then 
it  thickened  up  sud- 
denly until  it  looked 
like  sugar  s\Tup;  then  it  froze  solid,  and 
Mr.  Tripler  held  it  up  in  a  long  steaming 
icicle.  Mercury  is  frozen  until  it  is  as  hard  as 
gninite.  .Mr.  Tripler  made  a  little  pastelx)ard 
box  the  shai>e  of  a  hammer-head.,  filled  it 
with  mercury,  suspended  a  ro<l  in  it  for  a 
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Liquid  air  freezes  other  metals  just  as  like  yellow  fever,  it  kills  outright.   Think  of 

thoroughly  as  it  freezes  mercury.    Iron  and  the  value  of  a  '  cold  ward '  in  a  hospital, 

steel  become  as  brittle  as  glass.    A  tin  cup  where  the  air  could  be  kept  absolutely  fresh, 

which  has  been  filled  with  liquid  air  for  a  few  and  where  nurses  and  friends  could  visit  the 

minutes  will,  if  dropped,  shatter  into  a  hun-  patient  without  fear  of  infection." 
dred  little  fragments  like  thin  glass.    Cop-      Suppose,  also,  as  Mr.  Tripler  does,  that 

per,  gold,  and  all  precious  metals,  on  the  other  every  warship  could  have  a  liquid-air  plant, 

hand,  are  made  more  pliable,  so  that  even  a  It  would  not  only  operate  the  ship's  propel- 


thick  piece  can  be 
bent  readily  be- 
tween the  fingers. 

I  saw  an  egg 
boiled  —or  -frozen 
—in  liquid  air. 
It  came  out  so 
hard  that  a  sharp 
blow  of  a  hammer 
was  required  to 
crack  it,  and  the 
inside  of  it  had 
the  peculiar  crys- 
talline appearance 
of  quartz  -  a  kind 
of  mineral  egg. 

"The  time  is 
certainly  com- 
ing,"  says  Mr. 
Tripler,     "  when 
every  great  pack- 
ing-house, every 
market,  every 
hospital,  every  ho- 
tel, and  many  pri- 
vate houses  will 
have   plants  for 
making  liquid  air. 
The  machinery  is 
not  expensive,  it 
can  be  set  up  in  a 
tenth  part  of  the 
space  occupied 
by  an  ammonia 
ice-machine,  and 
its  product  can 


BURNING  STEEL  IN   AN   ICE    TUMBLER  PARTLY  FILLED  WITH 

UQUID  AIR. 

A  point  of  interest  in  thi«  ex|>erlmi-ut  ia  the  cuntra«t  in  tt'ini»ernturi'8  ; 
(•tivl  i«  buminfr  at  .^SOO*  K.  in  an  ice  receptacle  contAlning  liquid  airnt 

'Wi"  liolow  JMTO. 


lers,  but  it  would 
be  absoutely  in- 
valuable in  cool- 
ing off  the  guna 
after  firing,  in  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  the 
sailors  in  the  swel- 
tering sick  bay, 
r.nd,  indeed,  in 
r.ring  the  cannon. 

Air  is  composed 
of  twenty-two 
parts  of  oxygen 
and  seventy-eight 
of  nitrogen.  Oxy- 
gen liquefies  at 
300  degrees  be- 
low zero,  and  ni- 
trogen at  320 
degrees.  Conse- 
quently, when  in 
the  form  of  liquid 
air,  nitrogen  evap- 
orates the  more 
rapidly.  This  dif- 
ference is  shown 
by  Mr.  Tripler  by 
pouring  a  quantity 
of  the  liquid  air 
into  a  large  glass 
vessel,  partly 
filled  with  water. 
For  a  moment  it 
floats,  boiling 
with  great  vio- 
lence, liquid  air 


be  easily  handled  and  placed  where  it  is  most  being  slightly  lighter  than  water.  When, 

needed.    Ten  years  from  now  hotel  guests  however,  the  nitrogen  has  all  boiled  away, 

*ill  call  for  cool  rooms  in  summer  with  as  the  liquid  oxygen,  being  heavier  than  water, 

much  certainty  of  getting  them  as  they  now  sinks  in  beautiful,  silvery  bubbles  which  boil 

call  for  warm  rooms  in  winter.  violently  until  they  disappear.    A  few  drops 

"  And  think  of  what  unspeakable  value  the  of  liquid  air  throwm  into  water  will  instantly 

liquid  air  will  be  in  hospitals.     In  the  first  freeze  for  themselves  little  boats  of  ice  which 

place,  it  is  absolutely  pure  air ;  in  the  second  sail  around  merrily  until  the  liquid  air  boils 

place  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  very  large,  away. 

80  that  it  is  vitalizing  air.    Why,  it  will  not  In  this  way  liquid  air  left  exposed  be- 

be  necesijary  for  the  tired-out  man  of  the  comes  stronger  in  its  proportion  of  oxygen, 

future  to  make  his  usual  summer  trip  to  the  and  oxygen  in  such  a  concentrated  form  is  a 

mountains.    He  can  have  his  ozone  and  his  very  wonderful  substance.     For  instance, 

cool  heights  served  to  him  in  his  room.    Cold  ordinary  woolen  felt  can  hardly  be  persuaded 

is  always  a  disinfectant-  some  disease  germs,  to  bum  even  in  a  hot  fire,  but  if  it  is  dipped 
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In  this  conoentrated  oxygen,  or  even  in  liquid 

air,  and  lighted,  it  will  explode  and  bum 
with  all  the  terrible  violence  of  gun-cotton. 
Indeed,  liquid  air  will  burn  steel  itself.  Mr. 
Tripler  demonstrates  this  most  strikingly  by 
making  a  tumbler  of  ice,  and  filling  it  half 
full  of  liquid  oxygen.  Then  he  ff^tens  a 
burning  match  to  a  bit  of  steel  spring  and 
dips  it  into  the  liquid  air,  where  the  steel 
bams  exactly  like  a  grea^  bit  of  pork  rind — 
sputtering,  and  giving  out  a  glare  of  daz- 
zling brilliancy. 

The  property  of  liquid  oxygen  to  promote 
rapid  combnation  will  make  it  invalnable,  Mr. 
Tnpler  thinka*  for  use  as  an  explosive.  A 
bit  of  oily  waste,  soaked  in  liquid  air,  was 
placed  inside  of  a  small  iron  tube,  open  at  both 
enda.  Iliia  was  laid  inside  of  a  larger  and 
stronger  pipe,  also  open  at  both  ends.  When 
the  waste  was  ignited  by  a  fuse,  the  explosion 
was  so  terrific  that  it  not  only  blew  the 
smaller  tube  to  pieces,  but  it  burst  a  great 
hole  in  the  outer  tube.  Mr.  Tripler  thinks 
that  by  the  proper  mixture  of  liquid  air 
with  cotton,  wool,  glycerine,  or  any  other 
hydrocarbon,  an  explosive  of  enormous 
power  oonld  be  made.  And  nnlike  dynamite 
or  nitro-glycerine,  it  could  be  handled  like 
BO  much  sand,  there  being  not  the  slightest 
danger  of  explosion  from  concussion,  al- 
though, of  course,  it  most  be  kept  away 
fh>m  fire.  It  will  take  many  careful  experi- 
ments to  aPf^f^rtain  the  best  method  for  mak- 
ing this  new  explosive,  but  think  of  the  re- 
for  its  successful  application!  The 
expoiae  of  heavy  ammuidtion  and  its  difficult 
transportation  and  stornp:e  would  bo  entirely 
done  away  with.  No  mure  would  warships 
be  loaded  down  with  cumbersome  explosives, 
and  no  more  could  there  be  terrible  powder 
explo.sions  on  shi|>-lHjard,  because  the  ammu- 
nition could  be  made  for  the  guns  as  it  was 
needed,  a  liquid-air  plant  on  ship-board  fur- 
nishing all  the  necessary  materials. 

But  all  other  uses  of  liquid  air  fade  into 
insignificance  when  compan^l  with  its  utiliza- 
tion as  power  for  running  machinery,  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken. 

"  My  greatest  object  is  the  production 
of  a  power-giving  substance,"  says  Mr. 
Tripler;  "  if  you  can  get  cheap  power,  all 
other  problems  are  solved." 

And  that  is  why  Mr.  Tripler  has  spent  so 
much  time  on  the  little  mgine  in  his  labora- 
tory, which  runs  by  liquid  air.  The  rea.sons 
for  the  supremacy  of  this  strange  liquid  over 


steam  are  exceedingly  simple.  In  the  first 
place,  liqnid  air  has  about  100  times  the  ex- 
pansive power  of  steam.  In  the  second 
place,  it  begins  to  produce  power  tht;  in- 
stant it  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Is 
raakmg  steam,  water  has  first  to  be  raised 
to  a  temperature  of  212  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
That  is,  if  the  water  as  it  enters  the  boiler 
has  a  temperature  of  fifty  degrees,  162  de- 
grees of  heat  mnst  be  pfot  into  it  befcieit 
will  yield  a  single  pound  of  pressure.  After 
that,  every  additional  degree  of  heat  produces 
one  pound  of  pressure,  whereas  every  degree 
of  heat  applied  to  liquid  air  i^hres  twinl^ 
pounds  of  pressure. 

"  Liquid  air  can  be  applied  to  any  engine," 
says  Mr.  Thpler,  "and  used  as  easily  and 
as  safely  as  steam.  Yon  need  no  luge 
boiler,  no  w  ater,  no  coal,  and  you  have  no 
waste.  The  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  as  I 
have  said  before,  does  all  the  work  of  ex- 
pansion." 

The  advantages  of  compactness  and  the 

ease  with  which  liquid  air  can  be  made  to 
])roduce  power  at  once  suggested  its  use  in 
all  kinds  of  motor  vehicles,  and  a  firm  in 
Philadelphia  is  now  maldng  extraaive  experi- 
ments looking  to  its  use.  A  satisfactory 
application  will  do  away  with  the  present 
huge,  misshapen,  machinery-laden  automo- 
biles, and  make  possible  nnall,  light,  and 
inexpensive  motors. 

Mr.  Tripler  believes  firmly  that  liquid  air 
makes  aerial  navigation  a  distinct  probabil- 
ity. The  great  problem  in  the  past  hai  bees 
the  immense  weight  of  the  steam  or  elec- 
trical machinery  npcesfar>'  to  operate  thf 
air  screws.  \\  ith  liquid  air  no  beat  of  any 
kind  save  that  of  the  sun  would  be  required; 
the  boiler  could  be  made  of  light  tubing,  aai 
much  of  the  other  machinerj'  of  aluminam, 
so  that  the  weight  would  be  scarcely  notice' 
able. 

Hnch  has  yet  to  be  done  before  Ihpid  air 
becomes  the  revolutionizing  power  which  Mr. 

Tripler  prophesies.  This  much  is  certain: 
A  machine  has  been  built  which  ^ill  make 
liqnid  air  in  large  quantities  at  small  ezpenae^ 
and  an  engine  has  been  successfully  run  by 
liquid  air.  Beyond  these  two  actual  achieve- 
ments Mr.  Tripler  has  yet  to  perfect  his 
machinery  for  producing  liquid  air  withool 
expense.  When  this  is  accomplished,  liquid 
air  must  certainly  take  its  place  as  tlio 
foremost  source  of  the  wwld's  power- 
supply. 
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EGYPT  liaa  sat  for  her  likenass  longer  than  Newspapers  may  be  busy  telling  of  her 
any  other  country.  Nothing  dii^turbs  troubles,  but  very  few  of  those  troubles 
hercompoBore.  Financial  rum  may  stare  her  seem  to  affect  her  expression.  The  stock- 
in  the  face,  annie.s  may  come  and  go,  but  holders  in  London  worry,  and  scml  out  more 
each  year  the  Nile  rises  and  spreads  out  over  Englishmf n  to  look  after  their  interests, 
her,  and  all  traces  of  disturbances  are  gone.  Sugar  factories  £tre  inspected,  and  the  bar- 
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rage  is  doctored— hut  it  is  all  very  quietly 
done. 

The  French  cabinet  may  resign  on  account 
of  her,  and  the  English  army  may  be  in- 
cre;ist*d  for  her  sake,  but  few  signs  of  these 
compliments  does  she  show.  All  is  tranquil. 
The  only  disturbance  seems  to  be  ma<le  by 
the  dragomans  who  meet  you  at  the  station. 

Importjmt  events  follow  each  other  so 
closely  in  Eg\']»t  that  a  year-old  guide-book 
is  several  chapters  too  short.  Last  year  it 
was  Kitchener's  campaign  against  the  der- 
\'ishes,  and  now  the  French  are  thn'alening 
to  interfere  with  England's  march  to  the 
Cape.  The  dragoman  is  .sometimes  ;us  satis- 
factory as  the  guide-book,  and  it  is  often 


ple;i.sant  to  find  how  soon  he  is  through  with 
his  recitation  and  you  are  alloweil  to  go  alone 
among  the  great  temples.  Earthquakes  have 
shaken  some  in  orderly  ruin,  as  if  the  unseen 
hands  of  the  men  who  built  them  were  quietly 
and  slowly  buihiing  them  up  again. 

But  there  is  a  temptation  to  grow  senti- 
mental over  Egj'pt.  It  is  far  more  cheerful 
than  it  sound.s.  It  is  hapjiy  and  a  place  for 
a  holiday— a  country  to  make  sketches  in. 
These  were  made  between  December,  18i»7, 
and  March.  1S'.»S.  and  I  have  been  asked  to 
help  them  tell  their  story  of  that  part  of 
Eg>'pt  the  tourist  is  most  likely  to  see,  where 
the  old  and  the  new  world  meet  most  oftt^n. 

The  ancient  EgjT)tian  artist  must  have 
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•try  happy.    Temples  were  built  with  great  smooth  walls  for  him  to  cover  with 
that  required  very  little  writing  to  go  with  them,  seldom  more  than  Pharaoh's 
rhes.  and  even  these  he  made  more  like  a  picture  than  a  name.  That  must  have  been 
';i<;int.  and  it  should  have  compensated  him  for  all  the 
'ions  imposed  upon  him  by  the  high  priest  of  those  days, 

who  often  limited  his 
choice  of  subject  to  a 
king.  The  choice  of  sub- 
ject; is  now  unlimited. 
There  never  were  so  many 
diiferent  kinds  of  jjeople 
in  Egypt  before.  IJut  it 
would  be  difficult  to  draw 
the  king  now,  for  there  is 
much  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  who  he  is. 

I  left  New  York  with  a 
small  library  of  Kg>*i)tian 
guide-books,  and  in  nearly 
every  one  of  them  was  a 
good  description  of  a 
traveler's  feelings  upon 
arriving  at  Alexandria  or 
I'ort  Said.  I  have  been 
in  both  places,  and  about 
the  same  sensations  will 
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fit  either  port ;  and  traveling  is  too  personal  the 
a  matter  to  describe  at  length,  unless  it  is  on 
done  with  skill.  To  give  advice  is  much  but 
more  simple  ;  and  mine  is 
that,  if  you  are  on  a  steamer 
that  is  going  through  the 
Canal,  (lon't  stay  on  her 
until  she  gets  to  Ismailia. 
but  disembark  at  Port  Said 
and  get  to  Cairo  that  night 
all  the  way  by  rail.  You 
will  see  as  much  of  the 
Canal  ;us  you  want  to,  and 
you  will  not  run  the  chance 
of  being  delayed  a  day,  as 
the  *'  Kiiniginn  1-ui.se"  was 
last  year  by  a  little  tramp 
steamer  that  had  run  foul 
of  a  coal  barge. 

More  advice  is  to  look 
out  of  the  right-hand  win- 
dow of  the  car  for  a  first 
glimpse  of  the  pyramids, 
the  first  sure  i)roof  that 
you  are  in  Napoleon's 
Egypt,    .\fter  they  are 
once  found,  it  is  easy  for 
your  eye  to  follow  them 
through  palm-trees  and 
over  mud  villages  un- 
til darkness  interferes. 
Then  you  come  to  the 
station  in  Cairo,  a  hot- 
be<l    of    porters  and 
dragomans,  and  through 


contusion  you  finally  reach  Shepheard's, 
the  street  like  a  great  show-window—  all 
the  plate  glass    full  of  odds  and  ends 
,    from  all  the  world.  New 
arrivals  are  handed  in  by 
the  dragomans  and  por- 
ters. It  is  as  if  you  climbed 
over  the  fo<»tlights  to  as- 
.sist  in   the  performance. 
You  finally  stand  before  the 
good-looking  Mr.  I  Jailer,  at 
the  back  of  the  stage.  If 
he  thinks  you  will  stand  a 
room    overlo(»king  the 
sUible-yard,  you  will  get  it. 
Tin-  next  morning  I  moved 
to  the  sunny  .side,  over- 
looking the  garden,  where 
a    tame    pelican  walked 
among  tall  palm-trees. 
The  dragoman  who  fin  t 
lays  hands  on  you 
claims  you  for  his 
own.     You  will 
find   him  waiting 
for  you   in  the 
morning.    He  will 
sell  you  antiques, 
will  take  you. snipe- 
shooting.  He 
knows  when  the 
demshes  N^ill  howl 
or  whirl,  or  where 
there  is  a  native 
Afiaunhur^fth*  s>u    wedding,  to  which 
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he  will  take  you.  It  may 
Shepheard's,  or  the  magic 
but  it  all  has  a  wonderful  charm 

The  remains  of 
Rameses  and  Seti  are 
lyin^  on  their  backs 
out  in  theGizeh  Mu- 
seum, and  there  is  a 
strong  desire  to 
hurry  to  them,  in 
spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  will  keep. 
I5ut  the  panorama  in 
front  of  Shepheard's 
is  absorbing,  and 
your  first  morning 
will  most  likely  be 
sp^»ent  in  watching  it. 

My  first  afternoon 
was  spent  with  an 
evil-eyed  dragoman, 
whose  pockets  were 
filled  with  dirty  cards 
and  letters,  all  testi- 
monials from  former 
customers  proving 
that  he  was,  as  he 
continually  told  me, 
the  best  dragoman  in 
the  business.  He 
could  recite  some  of 
"  Mother  Goose,"  but 
knew  very  little  Eng- 
lish besides.  With 
him  I  drove  through 


be  the  fame  of 
name  of  Egj-^pt, 


streets  that  might  have  been  in  Paris,  and 
by  barracks  and  sentries  that  might  have 
been  in  London,  to  a  river  that  could  only  be 

in  Egypt,  My  car- 
riage went  between 
the  two  bronze  lions 
and  joined  in  the 
procession  of  camels 
across  the  bridge 
over  the  famous 
river  to  the  Gizeh 
side,  where  tall  trees 
meet  overhead  ;  then 
to  a  smaller  bridge, 
more  trees,  quaint 
shipping,  and  a  stuc- 
co palace,  once  a 
harem  where  some  of 
Ismail's  wives  lived, 
and  now  a  museum, 
the  temporary'  rest- 
ing-place of  those 
uneasy  mummied 
heads  that  once  wore 
Egypt's  crown ;  small 
mouse-colored  don- 
keys on  all  sides, 
and,  streaking  in 
amongst  them,  tall 
camels  ;  then  seven 
more  miles  of  trees 
and  a  good  causeway 
to  the  pyramids. 
Since  then  I  have 
gone  over  the  road 
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many  times,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  where  sheep  l.ecome  mutton  and  clover  is 
Nile's  valley  would  make  an  ideal  "happy  only  fodder.  Hut  Cairo  is  about  what  the 
hunting  jrround,"  to  which  all  pood  tourists  tourist  expects  of  it  and  what  the  hotel 
mitrht  po  when  cruel  waves  have  ceased  to  proprietor  thinks  you  want.  H^.  fiHa  the 
toss  them  and  their  hr)tel  lives  are  over.  halls  of  his  hotel  with  tiaily  painted  col- 
All  too  .sotm  you  must  go  h.xrk  to  Cairo,  umns.  and  on  each  side  of  the  staircase  are 
where  the  I'.edouin  ceases  to  be  the  proud  jraudy  figures,  ami  for  those  tourist<*  who 
son  of  the  desert  and  becomes  a  peddler,  take  their  Kgypt  between  the  slipper  bazaar 
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and  the   fish  market  it 
may  do. 

The  Gizeh  side  of  the 
river  \a  more  restful,  with 
its  ferry  to  Bulak,  its  gar- 
dens and  its  Khedival 
sjMjrting  club,  which  is 
Egypt  as  England  would 
have  it  —  polo  twice  a 
week,  croquet  and  rac- 
quets, a  grand  stand  and  a 
steeple-chase  course  ;  and 
the  same  men  who  play 
polo  spend  their  mornings 
on  the  desert,  teaching 
their  troops  to  form  hol- 
low squares  against  the 
(lay  they  will  have  to  meet 
the  dervishes. 

You  should  choose  your 
own  Cairo.    If  you  leave 
it  to  a  dragoman,  you  will 
gel  mostly  howling  der- 
vishes and  mosques ;  and  if 
you  leave  it  to  a  donkey- 
boy,  there   is  no  telling 
where  he  will  take  you — 
most  likely  to  the  fish 
market.   P.ut  with  a  guide- 
book and  a  bicycle  you 
will  miss  very  little  that  lies  between  the 
citadel  and  the  pjTamids.    (,'airo  is  not  all 
hotel  life,  and  bazaars  lining  narrow  streets 
like  open  fireplaces,  filled  with  putty-faced 
Turks  as  watchful  as  the  brown  buzzards 
that  fly  overhead  ;  there  are  streets  that  are 
difficult  to  find,  leading  to  forgotten  court- 
yards with  great  trees  standing  in  the  middle 
of  them,  latticed  windows  bulging  out  over 
uneven  pavements  below,  where  black  and 
gray  crows  waddle  about.    In  such  a  place 
sits  the  neglected  Sheikh  el 
Sadat,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  prophet.    Through  a  door- 
way, in  one  comer  of  a  tiled 
room,  stands  the  gold-mounted 
saddle  on  which  hi  <  ancestors 
once  proudly  rodo.   That  was 
Img  before  the  days  of  the 
»^u^  Canal,  boulevards,  stucco 
palaces,  and  the  opera-house. 
At  court  the  Sheikh  is  no 
longer  the  fashion,  but  there 
i«  still  a  little  band  of  Mo- 
tiammedans  who  believe 
in  him.    To   them  the 
J'heikh  and  his  old  house 

are  sacred.    Through  the 

thirty  days  of  Ramadan 


they  sat  and  howled  in  his 
courtyard,  and  respect- 
fully kissed  his  hand  ;  and, 
like  the  Sheikh,  there  must 
be  many  other  distin- 
guished Oriental  relics  of 


A  tlettlrr  in  >iiifir/ui(fra. 


the  days  gone  by,  left  behind  by  the  former 
tenants  and  of  no  use  to  the  present  occu- 
pants. 

In  Egypt  the  English  hold  the  reins,  and 
one  of  these  days  the  Egj'ptian  donkey  may 
turn  to  the  left  when  you  meet  him,  as  his 
distant  relative  in  Whitechapel  does.  At 
present  he  keeps  to  the  right,  and  staggers 
along  under  a  load  that  is  much  too  big  for 
him.  To-day  he  is  not  the  fashion  in  Cairo. 
He  is  only  ridden  by  tourists  after  dark, 


Etflfl'^ian  high  ll/e. 
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through  streets  that  are  too  narrow  and 
crooked  for  a  carriage.  iJut  up  the  river  it 
is  verj'  different.  There  you  learn  to  like 
him.  From  his  hack  you  lirst  see  Karnak, 
and  the  '*Statue.s  of  Memnon."  and  he  is 
forever  associated  in  your  memory  with  the 
"Tombs  of  the  Kings."  Tourists  (juarrel 
over  him,  and  in  most  cases  his  name  is 
"  Kameses,  the  ^Ireat."  His  chief  com- 
phiint  must  Ik;  that  an  Englishman  weighs 
more  than  an  Egyptian ;  but  he  should  con- 
sider how  much  better  off  the  Eg)'ptian  is 
since  the  English  have  held  the  reins.  He 
will  only  know  of  this  from  his  own  obsen'a- 
tion,  and  from  what  he  hears  the  English 
sjiy.  He  will  never  get  it  from  a  French- 
man ;  and  the  Egyptian,  who  could  tell  him, 
is  sulky,  and  stupidly  wishes  that  he  had 
been  rescued  by  some  one  el.se.  The  half- 
breed  Jew  and  Turk  in  the  *'  Mooskee  "  is 
too  busy;  and  all  the  rest  of  Egypt  don't 
know  why  they  are  better  off,  or  who  to 
thank  for  law  and  order  or  the  improved 
irrigation  that  gives  them  :i  fair  chance  with 
the  rest  of  civilized  mankind.  Hut  whether 
the  donkey  knows  it  or  not,  he  is  much 
better  off,  f(»r  an  Englishman  never  rides 
him  when  he  is  old  and  weak,  and  that  is 


more  than  he  can  expect  from  his  Egyptian 
friends,  who  often  get  on  him  two  at  a 
time. 

At  Shepheard's  people  put  aside  their 
guide-books  for  a  while.  It  Ls  a  play  that 
requires  no  libretto.  On  the  crowded  piazza 
overlooking  the  street,  London  shopkeepers 
and  foreign  noblemen  elbow  each  other,  and 
all  celebrities  look  verj'  much  alike. 

Cairo  is  the  foyer  of  Egj^pt.  To  go  to 
Egypt  and  not  go  up  the  Nile  is  very  much 
like  sUmding  outside  of  a  theater  and  watch- 
ing the  audience  go  in,  and  then  waiting 
until  they  come  out,  to  glean  from  their  con- 
versjition  some  idea  of  the  play.  Hut  the 
tourists  who  go  up  the  river  see  the  drama 
of  Egj'pt  with  all  its  wonderful  scenery,  and 
they  feel  far  superior  to  those  who  waited 
for  them  at  Shepheard's.  After  one  month 
on  the  river,  it  is  with  a  very  different  feel- 
ing they  come  back  to  the  .\Iuseum  at  (Jizeh 
and  look  on  the  face  of  Seti  and  his  distin- 
guished .son.  whom  they  have  tracked  from 
Sakhara  to  I'hilae  and  back  to  their  tombs 
in  the  sun-baked  valley  at  Thebes,  where 
they  had  hoped  to  rest  in  peace,  surrounded 
by  all  that  a  first-class  mummy  requires  dur- 
ing its  long  wait. 


UBUTENANT  PEARY  ON  TUE  EVE  OF  HIS  LAST  DEPARTURE  PUK  THE  ARCTIC 
Pniin  n  phulocrapli  taken  by  Ilollingcr  &  Co.  in  June,  1806. 


NfoVING   ON   TITE   NORTH    POLE.— OI  TLIXES   OF  MY 

AIM  TIO  CAMPAIGN. 

By  LiErTENANT  Robert  E.  Peary,  U.S.N. 

Editor's  Note. — Lieutenant  Peary  is  now  well  up  in  the  An'tic  regiona,  prosecuting  a  new  journey  of 
exploration  that  he  has  (;ood  reanon  to  ho|)e  will  result  in  his  reaching  the  North  Pole.  lh»  vessel,  the  "  Wind- 
wsLrd,"  (tailed  from  New  York,  July  2,  189S.  He  himself  set  out  a  few  days  later,  going  by  rail  to  Sydney,  Cape 
Breton,  where  he  wa-i  awaited  by  his  old  ship,  the  "  Hope."  which  al.no  went  out  with  the  expedition.  The  laj»t 
word  from  him  was  ret^eived  on  August  2Tth,  when  the  "Hope"  returned  to  .^t.  .John's,  Newfoundland,  having 
parted  from  Lieutenant  Pearj'  at  Littleton  Island,  in  Smith  Sound,  on  August  i;?,  1S'.»S.  The  following  article, 
oDtlining  his  purposes  and  plans,  was  written  in  the  main  just  before  he  started  ;  but  some  passages  in  it  were 
written  after  he  was  actually  on  his  way. 

THE  main  object  of  the  plans  which  the  not  adopt  it.    For  myself,  I  can  say  that  I 

writer  will  endeavor  to  outline  clearly  in  have  no  feeling  of  rivalry  or  jealousy  towards 

this  article  is,  frankly  and  avowedly,  the  Pole,  other  explorers  or  other  plans  than  my  ovm, 

It  is  natural  that  a  man  should  consider  his  and  gladly  welcome  and  encourage  every 

own  plan  the  best,  else,  presumably,  he  would  earnest,  buna  fide,  original  attempt  to  solve 
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NOKTH 


A  ROT  IC 


O  CE'A 


} 


AHERIG.^, 


•• C~.  -^IV&ii-i^a^ 

Ml'" 


inatbeiiiatioa]  pomi  lAtn 

the  earth's  axis  intcnecti 
the  earth's  siirface,  a  plaee 
where  there  are  ninety 
grees  of  latHiide  aid  Ikrae 
hundred  and  aizlgr  degrees 
of  lorifritude,  or  no  Umgt- 
tude  at  all,  just  as  one]|ra»- 
fers  to  look  at  it. 

Let  us  aarame  that  the 
Pole  has  been  reached  and 
that  a  man  is  standing  upon 
it ;  what  would  be  some  of 
the  conditions  resaltiiig: 
from  his  position?  In  the 
first  place,  our  man  stand- 
ing upon  the  Pole  could  go 
in  bat  one  direction,  boqmI. 
East,  west,  north  have  been 
obliterated  for  him.  and  the 
first  step  he  takes,  no  mat- 
ter what  its  diredaoo,  wiD 
be  south.  If,  there  on  the 
Pole,  he  stands  motionless 
for  twenty-four  hours,  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  the 
earth  will  afanpfy  torn  him 
completely  around  on  his 
tracks  as  on  a  jiivot.  If 
he  stands  there  for  a  year^ 
he  will  have  in  that  year  one 
night  and  one  day.  The  sun 
will  rise  for  him  on  the  21st 

the  great  problem,  feeling  that  the  more  of  March ;  the  next  day  it  will  circle  through 
the  merrier  and  the  more  chances  there  are  the  heavens,  apparently  rolling  on  the  heriaoa 

that  the  goal  will  be  reached.  all  the  way  round ;  the  next  day  it  will  be  a  lii> 

I  am  after  the  Pole  because  it  is  the  Pole ;  tie  higher ;  the  next  a  little  higher  still,  and 
because  it  has  a  value  as  a  test  of  intelli-  so  on,  until  the  2l8t  of  June,  when  it  will  be 
gence,  persiatence,  endurance,  determined  twenty-three  and  one-half  degreea  above  the 
will,  and,  perhaps,  courage,  qualities  char-  horizon,  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  the  die* 
acteristic  of  the  highest  type  of  manhood ;  tance  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith.  A  few 
because  I  am  confident  that  it  can  l>e  reached ;  days  later  it  will  be  a  little  lower,  the  next 
and  because  I  regard  it  as  a  great  prize  which  still  a  little  lower,  and  so  on,  slowly  deserilmtg 
it  is  peculiarly  fit  and  appropriate  that  an  a  flattened  spiral  through  the  heavens,  until 
American  should  win.  This  objective  of  my  it  sets  on  the  2l8tof  September,  not  to  rise 
work  will  not  prevent  the  attempt  to  accom-  again  until  the  21st  of  the  following  March, 
plish  valuable  results  in  other  directions,  and  If  now  at  any  time  during  this  six  months' 
a  direct  corollary  of  the  attainment  of  the  long  aammo'  day  our  man  standing  npoa  the 
Pole  will  be  an  extensive  filling  in  of  the  large  Pole  takes  one  step  directly  towards  the  son. 
existing  blank  upon  our  charts  in  the  vicinity  no  matter  in  what  direction  it  may  be.  it  wll 
of  the  I'ole,  and  perhaps  the  completion  of  then  be  noon  for  him.  if  he  then  stei*  back 
the  preliminary  geographical  work  in  the  to  hia  position  on  the  Pole  and  from  it  takes 
highest  latitude  in  tUis  hemisphere.  a  step  directly  away  from  the  sun,  itiriD 

Pefore  commencing  my  outline  of  proposed  then  be  midnight  for  him.  Not  darkness, 
work,  just  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  North  however  ;  midnight  in  the  Arctic  regions 
Pole,  a  subject  upon  which  fools  as  well  as  does  not  necessarily  mean  darkness.  Bat  to 
sages  have  theorized  for  centuries,  an  ob-  our  man  standing  there  upon  the  Pole  two 
ject  for  which  brave  men  have  stniggled  for  stops  only  will  separate  astronomical  noOB 
centuries.    What  is  it?   it  is  simply  the  from  astronomical  midnight. 
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**  WbidmiKl's  "  v^faga.  C,  Depot  at  ooftlieni  tennbna  of  land. 
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Dnring  the  six  months'  long  winter  night 
our  man  standing  there  will  see  every  star, 
of  those  he  can  see  at  all,  always  the  same 
height  above  the  horizon.  Polaris,  the  North 
Star,  will  be  practically  in  the  zenith,  and  a 
star  which  can  be  seen  barely  peeping  above 
the  horizon  will  circle  forever  just  grazing 
the  horizon.  In  other  words,  to  the  observer 
on  the  Pole  the  heavenly  bodies  move  in  hori- 
zontal circles,  instead  of  oblique  circles,  as 
they  do  here,  or  vertical  circles,  as  they  do 
to  an  observer  on  the  Fkjuator. 

One  other  interesting  point:  our  man 
standing  upon  the  Pole  would  not  be  able  to 
say,  speaking  with  precision,  that  he  was 
having  either  a  good  time  or  a  bad  time,  nor 
would  he  have  the  pleasure  of  complaining 
of  hard  times.  Why?  Simply  becau.se  he 
would  have  no  time.  What  is  time?  And 
what  do  we  figure  it  from  but  noon,  and  what 
is  noon  but  the  moment  the  sun  crosses  our 
local  meridian?  Now  our  man  standing  upon 
the  Pole  has  no  meridian,  or  rather  he  has 
three  hundred  and  sixty  of  them,  so  mixed 
up  under  his  heel  that  he  could  not  pick 
one  out  if  he  tried.  He  has  no  noon,  no 
starting  point  for  time,  no  time.  So  much 
for  the  conditions  which  are  the  result  of 
the  mathematical  definition  of  the  Pole. 

Now,  in  regard  to  its  physical  character- 
istics. There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  as- 
suming any  abnormal  conditions  at  the  Pole. 


No  reason  whatever  for  supposing  there  a 
perennial  summer  sea  or  a  paleocrystic  (that 
is,  an  eternally  frozen)  sea,  or  a  Symmes 
Hole  giving  access  to  the  center  of  the 
earth,  or  a  specially  rounded  mountain,  a  la 
Jules  Verne,  for  the  earth  to  whirl  upon. 
None  of  these.  There  will  be  simply  prosaic 
land  or  water  at  the  Pole.  No  man  living 
can  say  which  until  some  man  gets  there. 
But  if  it  is  land,  it  wll  be  land  with  charac- 
teristics practically  the  same  as  those  of 
other  Arctic  lands,  such  as  we  know  a  few 
hundred  miles  south ;  and  if  it  is  water,  it 
will  be  an  Arctic  sea,  with  the  characteris- 
tics practically  the  same  as  those  of  other 
Arctic  seas,  with  which  we  are  familiar  a  few 
hundred  miles  distant. 

Will  the  Pole  ever  be  reached?  Most  as- 
suredly ;  and  possibly  within  a  comparatively 
short  time.  The  distance  which  to-day  sep- 
arates the  highest  north  from  the  Pole  itself 
is  but  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  about 
the  same  as  the  distance  between  Albany  and 
Buffalo ;  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  of 
my  readers  who  is  willing  to  admit  that  a  dis- 
tance of  only  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  is 
to  remain  forever  impassable  to  human  efforts 
and  energy.    I  am  not. 

Returning  from  the  Arctic  regions  in  1895 
with  the  belief  that  the  capabilities  of  the 
Greenland  inland  ice  as  a  means  of  getting 
north  were  practically  exhausted,  I  formu- 


THE  *'  HOPE."  THE  VE.>^SEL  IN  WHICH  UEITENANT  PEARY  MAOE  HIS  PREPAHATORY  VOYAGE  TO  OREENLANK  IN  1897, 

AND  WHICH  ATTENDED  HIU  OIT  OS  HW  PRESENT  EXPEDITION,  RETURNING  AT  THE  END  OF  AUGUST,  1898. 
From  a  photograph  Ukon  at  Meteorite  bland,  Aiijnwt  IT,  IWT;  repnxluced  by  thc*l>eci«l  pettnlBalou  of  lh«  F.  A.  Stokes  Company. 
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MOVING  ON  THE  NORTH  POLE. 


lated,  on  my  way  home,  a  plan  for  further 
work,  in  case  the  problems  of  the  North 
had  not  been  solved  by  the  time  I  arrived. 
Immediately  after  my  return  it  would  have 
been  premature  to  have  presented  any  pro- 


*'  My  own  expeditions  have  satisfied  me 
that  from  a  sufficient  depot  of  provisions  and 
equipment,  located  in  the  latitude  of  Inde- 
pendence liay,  the  Pole  is  attainable.  The 
results  of  the  various  recent  expeditions  have 


ject  for  further  Arctic  exploration  wth  two  shown  that  there  is  left  but  one  practicable 
well-equipped 
expeditions  still 
in  the  field,  those 
of  .lackaon  and 
Nansen.  With 
the  return  of 
Jackson  and 
Nan.sen,  bring- 
inj;  the  news 
that  Franz  Josef 
Ixand  was  not 
the  southern 
terminus  of  an 
Arctic  conti- 
nent, as  had 
been  supposed  by 
some  geograph- 
ers, but  an  archi- 
pelago of  com- 
paratively lim- 
ited  extent; 
and  that  the 
Fram,"  in  her 
three  years*  drift 
through  the  Si- 
berian segment 
of  the  polar 
basin,  hud  seen 
no  land,  I  felt 
that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  the 
presentation  of 
my  plan.  I  be- 
lieved that  the 
practical  demon- 
stration of  the 
non-existence  of 
land  of  any  con- 


AU'REI)  f.  llAllM>(WUKTIi,  KIHTDK  OK  THK  UtNIHKV     liAII.Y  MAIL, 

AND  OWNBR  OF  UEIfTF.NANT  rEARY'S  SHIP,  THF.  "  WIM>W AKH." 

Thr  "  Wiridwanl  "  i*  the  f\\\\t  that  wu»  iiMtl  by  thi'  .lackium  ex|mliti<iii, 
«hirh  Mr.  Hiirniiiworlh  fllt^l  out  in  IH'.'I  ninl  wliuh  i>|»'iit  tlin^'  ji'tin.  in 
f  xploralloiiii  In  Kranz  •Ifwf  Lnnd.  Itv«ii«willi  itii*  r\|Ni)iii(in  lliiit  Nnnwn 
anil  Juh»nM-n  fcMind  n-M'iif  f rum  Iho  nlnuwl  fnt.il  li.ipli'hi|ifi  of  thrlr  jounit-y 
aftNit  to  and  from  the  "  farthivt  north."  iMi  U-amiiii;  of  I.ii-iiii  tiniit 
I'niry'f  project,  Mr.  DanuDwortli  Kt-ovroutly  offrrvU  him  the  Wiudnanl  " 
for  hi«  I'Xpcilttiim. 


route  by  which 
to  attain  the 
North  Pole,  and 
that  route  the 
one  that  has  been 
known  as  the 
.American,  viz., 
the  route 
through  Smith 
Sound,  Kane 
Basin,  Robeson 
("hannel,  and 
along  the  north- 
west coast  of 
(Greenland.  My 
plan,  in  the  few- 
est words,  is  to 
raise  a  fund  suf- 
ficient to  insure 
fhe  continuation 
of  the  work  of 
exploration  for 
ten  years,  if 
necessan',  say 
$150,000,  and 
deposit  it  in  a 
trust  company ; 
purchase  a  ship ; 
give  her  a  mini- 
mum crew ;  load 
with  concentrat- 
ed provisions  ; 
proceed  to  Whale 
Sound;  take  on 
board  several 
picked  families 
of  my  faithful 
{■Iskimos,  with 


siderableextent  in  theSiberian  segment  of  the  their  tents.  canoe.<<,  doga,  etc.;  force  a  way 


polar  basin  eliminated  that  region  from  fur- 
ther con.si(k'ration  as  a  possible  mean.s  of 
reaching  the  Pole.  The  land  lying  north  of 
main  ( Ireenland  remaineti  .still  the  most  north- 
erly known  land  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and 
it  ctmlii  now  be  sitid  that  the  route  along  the 
northwest  coast  of  this  land,  with  terra  firma 
for  a  ba.se,  was  not  merely  the  moM  practi- 
cable route,  but  the  only  practicable  route,  by  trips  could  be  quickly  made, 
which  to  reach  the  Pole.  Acting  on  this  supplies  had  been  ailvanced 
belief.  I  outlined  to  the  .\merican  ( Jeographi- 
cal  Society  in  Janu.'iry,  1S!>7,  on  the  ot  t-.-usion 
of  the  pre.tentation  to  me  of  the  first  Cullum 
gold  medal,  my  plan,  as  (oUows : 


through  KoK'son  Channel  to  Sherard  Osborn 
Fjord  or  farther,  and  land  {H'ople  and  stores; 
then  send  the  ship  back.  As  stjon  as  the  freez- 
ing of  the  ice  in  the  great  fjords  of  the  north- 
west coast  iHTmits  sledge  travel,  the  work  of 
advancing  supplies  northeastward  along  the 
coast  would  hv  commenced,  taking  compara- 
tively short  stiiges  and  light  loads,  so  that  the 

.\s  soon  as  the 
the  first  stage, 
the  party  itself  would  move  fonvard,  leaving 
a  cache  behind,  and  as  tht»y  would  l)e  follow- 
ing Rskimo  l  u.stoms  and  li\-ing  in  snow  houses, 
this  could  easily  be  done^ 
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"  Then  the  second  stage  of  advance  would  tions  are  not  favorable  the  second  year,  come 

be  taken  up,  and  the  work  carried  on  until  back  for  the  winter,  and  start  again  and 

the  departure  of  the  sun.    Each  of  the  bril-  again.    1  believe  that  at  any  point  in  the 

liant  winter  moons  of  the  polar  night  would  Arctic  regions,  at  one  time  or  another,  at 

afford  opportunities  for  continuing  it,  so  one  season  or  another,  the  door  is  open  or 

that  early  spring  should  find  the  party  and  can  be  opened,  and  the  man  who  is  in 

the  bulk  of  its  supplies  located  at  the  north-  readiness    find  waiting  for  the  favorable 

ern  terminus  of  the  North  (Ireenland  archi-  opportunity  can  get  where  he  wants  to. 

pelago,  probably  not  far  from  the  eighty-fifth  When  an  exjHjdition  goes  north  for  one  or 

parallel,  with  caches  behind  it  at  each  prom-  two  years  only,  it  may  not  find  the  favorable 

inent  headland.    FVom  this  point,  when  the  opportunity;  but  if  it  can  stay  the  four  or 

proper  time  came,  with  picked  dogs,  the  five  years  which  1  am  prepared  to  stay,  if 

lightest  possible  equipment,  and   two  of  necessary,  some  time  in  that  period  the 


the  Iwjst  of  the  Eskimos,  the  last  stage 
of  the  journey  to  the  Pole  would  be  at- 
tempted, with  strong  probabilities  of  a  suc- 
ce.ssful  termination.    Should  the  first  season 


favorable  occasion  is  sure  to  come,  and 
the  door  will  be  open  or  can  be  pushed 
ojMin." 

Such,  in  brief,  is  my  project  for  the  pro- 


be unfavorable  as  regards  ice  conditions,  it  posed  work,  and  1  must  say,  though  perhaps 
could  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  survey  of  the  I  am  egotistical,  that  it  does  seem  to  me  as 
archii)elago  itself,  and  a  reconnoissance  of  if  the  conditions  were  favorable.  Experience 
the  east  coast  as  far  south  as  possible,  and  counts  for  a  great  deal  in  Arctic  work, 
the  northern  journey  reserved  for  the  fol-  Success  in  .\rctic  navigation  is  the  result  of 
lowing  season,  or  the  next.  Each  succeed-  that  definite,  detailed  knowledge  of  coasts, 
ing  summer  the  ship  would  attempt  to  estal)-  winds,  tides,  and  ice,  the  same  kind  of 
lish  communication  with 
the  party's  base,  succeed- 
ing probably  every  other 
year  at  first,  then,  with  in- 
creasing experience,  every 
year,  and  keep  iip  its  sujn 
ply  of  food,  dogs,  an«l  Rs- 
kimos,  until  the  objects  of 
the  expedition  were  ac- 
complished. Should  the 
ship  be  unsuccessful  in  the 
passage  of  Robeson  Chan- 
nel the  first  year,  the 
party  would  land  at  Hayes 
Sound,  and  devote  the  first 
year  to  explorations  of 
that  unknown  region.  Re- 
treat from  the  colony  at 
Sherard  Osborn  Fjord 
would  always  be  practi- 
cable across  the  inland  ice 
to  Whale  Sound. 

"  The  programme  is  to 
secure  every  mile  of  ad- 
vance just  as  far  as  there 
is  land,  and  then  attempt 
to  accomplish  the  remain- 
ing distance  in  one  effort. 
In  case  the  conditions  are 
unfavorable  or  impracti- 
cable the  first  season,  1 
shall  return  to  my  Eskimo 
village,  winter  there,  and 
start  again  the  next 
spring;  and  if  the  condi- 


THE 


"  WINDWARD,"  UEUTENAST  PEARY'S  SHIP  ON  THE  PRESENT  EXPEDITION. 
From  a  photoRraph  taken  by      Jickwn  expedition  to  Franz  .Jcwef  Land. 


MCnyG  ox  THE  SOUTH  POLE. 


a  sandT  ;u:«  aoi^    .t»  anw  ki>w  wi« 

asT  xcc  Aif.  c:i  isii  ia»*        of  lie 

p:a  caa.  ptn  p.<xr  iCT  iir.cri  wtii  aaf-rir. 
I  f rwi  'joi  I  xsw.  =1  uie  ai«  ±rt  «r  six 

W  ^iasv  »  lie  &rru^;&^     tit  xr  -q^'^c  o: 


Arctic  exploration  may  be  regarded  as 
safe.  This  is  shown  by  the  expertence  of 
ibe  last  ten  years.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  numbers :  in  fact,  numbers  are  a  distinct 
diBger,  and  the  frightful  catastrophies  of 
pcenoos  work  are,  in  my  opinion,  directly 
traceable  to  that  cause.  The  entire  animus 
of  the  Arctic  regions  is  against  large  par- 
tieft.  \Sljere  three  men  will  get  along  in 
safety  and  comfort,  six  would  merely  exist 
on  half -rations  and  twelve  die  of  starvation. 
Tbe  two-man  party  is  the  ideal  one;  both 
NaBsen  and  myself  have  proved  this.  The 
leader  of  the  expedition  must  be  at  the  head 


b  f   1  >~  . 


wind  b  fa^rmbfe.  aad  tfeai  ^ 
Pcmrr  hioMlf :  rcpnteonl 


£:-.c*  r«^::er  akiir:*^  :o  f: 


-       nci  jod  of  th*  adraac^  jwurty :  no  successful  Arctic 


f-T  :f  ai  Ar.-::v.*  r^y  r-r  ir^r*  of  p«ir:y  c-^n  from  the  rear.   The  iati- 

■  T  rvv  ri^  r,iie  of  Lockwood  and  Brainard*s  farthest 
ifjkih^r?  SiX^fc  »  eighty-three  degrees,  twenty-four 
=i2i:«ftf.  The  ds^tance  from  this  point,  up 
:o  which  wv  Iniow  there  is  land,  to  the  Pole 
OTti  rettim.  i$  less  tkaa  the  distance  froa 
W  iaI,*  Socsd  to  Independence  Fay  and  re- 
lurTU  wiich  I  hare  twice  covered,  once  witi 
a  siri^.e  cocpaamL  and  aguin  under  the 
*Tviv:et<t  bazbdicap. 
My  pr.^ ject  was  carefully  considered  by  » 


ai»i  £rvu»:-«r^'i- ^-^rs  re  hivv 
'srr!>i  ±  -Li:  Trry  rvc:-.  r.:  r?  -  ir^.T  ill 
tb»  vi^rsri-rif*  xU  tie  r^.tsscl  .  •.•.•t^v  ir»i  ill  tre 

t«rrf-:i.*tlT  r..w  :o  o-o?  •::  :S■r5^  .v-^. 
T'::r-j>^.  Hitj  i^ve  o«. r-.-e  iz  z  e  Jir.-i  re- 
^ari  -rr  if  a  frl-r-i.  iz-i  w  .  il:  tr^Trl 


an*:  szir^-t  w-.:-  r-*.  s-vi-i  ::  re  r-ecvis- 

xkTT.    I  f-i»rl  '.'z^i.  -r.-'i     rxr«rr.-:-.:t-i  5:ir-  ovi — ::ee  appoiated  by  the  lieographial 

7**-^.  iT.'i  zf-r-L^.'^  v-e  >k'z-*t  wi-:*         ar-i  Society.  coos»tin«  of  Admiral  Ghmrdl 

VAt  rr-iVrrlal  fr.-  "ii".""  :o  rvcn::  :re  riri  Jiipi?  iTiar.es  P.  IWy.  and  Chandler  Rob- 

n'K  f.  •>  cf  r.T  ;-irrr.  :zv:zli  c^  re  r-rar  "r^  rirs*  and  oa  the  '31*th  of  Febnacy  tke 


ir.flf  iu;  /i-^al  parT^  f  :T  Arcu- 


nirte^  preacnted  the  foQo 
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iUtCnC  HIGHLANbERS  OF  TUB  TRIBE  FKUM  WHICH  UBITTENANT  PEAKY  HAS  CHOOEN  HI8  ESKIMO  EROORT. 

From  photdgraphi'  Ukvn  by  Lieutenant  Pcarjr. 


Reaotved,  that  the  Council  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society  heartily  approves  the  project  of 
polar  exploration  laid  before  it  by  Civil  Enjfineer  R.  E. 
Peary,  U.  S.  N.,  and  will  gladly  contribute  towards  the 
expense  of  the  same,  provided  such  contribution  is 
needed  and  will  be  acceptable,  and  that  other  subscrip- 
tions, sufficient  to  warrant  the  undertaking,  are  secured 
by  Mr.  Peary. 

The  next  step  following  this  endorsement 
was  to  obtain  the  opportunity  to  undertake 
the  work ;  in  other  words,  secure  the  neces- 
sary leave  to  enable  me  to  carry  out  my 
plans.  It  quickly  developed  that  the  securing 
of  this  leave  would  be  a  much  more  difficult 
work  than  had  at  first  been  anticipated,  but 
at  length  strong  memorials 
upon  the  geographical  value  of 
the  proposed  work  by  Judge 
Daly,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Geographical  Society ;  and 
its  scientific  value,  by  President 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, supported  by  numerous 
letters  from  men  prominent  in 
both  scientific  and  business 
circles,  and  urged  by  all  the 
enthusiasm  and  personal  mag- 
netism of  Mr.  ('harles  A. 
Moore,  a  personal  friend  of 
President  McKinley  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  secured 
the  desired  result,  a  five  years' 
leave  of  absence. 

The  first  step  in  the  actual 
field  work  of  the  campaign  was 
the  preliminary  voyage  of  the 
sammer  of  1897,  preparatory 
to  the  starting  of  the  main  ex- 


pedition in  1898.  The  object  of  this  voyage 
was  to  communicate  with  the  little  tribe  of 
Smith  Sound  Eskimos,  select  from  it  the  young 
couples  who  were  to  form  the  Elskimo  con- 
tingent of  my  expedition,  tell  them  what  I  ex- 
pected of  them,  give  them  instructions  to  be 
assembled  A\ith  all  their  belongings  at  a  cer- 
tain time  in  the  summer  of  1898,  at  a  speci- 
fied place  on  the  outer  coast,  in  readiness  to 
come  on  board  my  ship  without  delay.  I 
also  wished  to  instruct  the  hunters  of  the 
entire  tribe  in  regard  to  gathering  as  much 
of  a  supply  of  meat  for  me  as  possible  and 
having  in  readiness  their  best  dogs.  The 
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secondary  object  of  the  voyage  was  to  em- 
bark and  bring  home  the  great  Saviksoch  or 
Ahnighito  raeteorito.  This  lattor  has,  how- 
ever, no  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  band. 

In  porstuuDce  ot  these  objects,  the  steam- 
ship **  Hope/'  which  I  had  had  the  previous 
summer,  was  aj^ain  chartered  for  an  Arctic 
voyage,  and  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  19th 
of  Jifiy.  On  board  her  was  a  party  of  sports- 
men and  scientists  who  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  for  a  summer  outing  at  vari- 
ous points  along  the  Arctic  coasts. 

After  stopping  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  to 
fill  with  coal,  the  "Hope  "  proceeded  north- 
ward through  the  .strait  of  litslle  Isle,  passed 
along  the  I^brador  coast  to  the  Wrighting- 
ton  whaling  station  at  (":t[»e  !Iaven,  thence  to 
Gk>dhaven,  Greenland,  and  eventually  across 
MelTille  to  Gape  York,  the  souihem  limit 
of  the  habitat  of  the  little  tribe  of  Smith 
Sound  Eskimos.  Here  the  first  of  them  were 
encountered.  After  getting  the  great  me- 
teodte  safely  on  board,  the ' '  Hope  "  steamed 
northward,  touching  at  the  various  settle- 
ments along  the  coast,  looking  up  the  faith- 
ful, hardy,  active,  young  hvntOTs  whom  I  had 
on  mv  list,  until  at  last  all  had  their  Instruc- 
tions  and  the  entire  tribe  knew  ray  plans  for 
the  coming  year,  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned. In  spite  of  the  doubts  of  some  of 
my  friends,  1  found  tliese  children  of  the 
North,  not  merely  willing,  but  anxious  and 
ei^r  to  go  with  me.   It  was  interesting  to 

note  the  childish  delight  with  which  they 
listened,  as  1  told  them  how  they  were  each 
to  have  a  *' shake-her-up "  (Winchester) 
rifle,  and  were  to  hunt  musk  oxen  and  bear, 
drive  dogs,  and  eat  biscuit  and  |»emmican 
with  me  in  the  distant  legendary  Oomingmuk 
Nunami  (Mnak  Ox  Land)  of  their  forefathers. 
Eagerly  as  they  have  looked  forward  each  of 
the  past  few  summers  for  the  coming  of 
•*  Peary's  oomiaksoah  "  (ship),  they  will  Took 
for  it  vnth  redoubled  interest  this  season. 
They  have  all  the  longing  for  variety  that  is 
characteristic  of  human  children  the  world 
over,  and  this  jreor  the  arrival  of  the 
*'  oomiaksoah  "  means  that  a  number  of  them 
will  go  to  the  white  *'  Ahvungah  "  (North;  to 
live  m  laads  which  th^  have  heard  of  in 
legends  repeated  to  them  from  childhood  up. 

The  young  men  !=e1ert'»d  by  me  are  men 
everyone  of  whom  I  know  jjersonally;  men 
with  whom  1  have  sledged  an<l  hunted  and 
boatei]  till  1  know  their  capahilif it^>  antl 
characteristics.  One  of  them  will  do  for 
an  example— Sipsu,  the  huidaome  one  (?), 
grandson  of  the  Chief  Si]>su.  of  whom  Hayes 
speaks.  Sipsa  I  met  for  the  first  time  one 


brilliant,  but  bitter  cold,  April  day  six  years 
ago,  in  Inglefield  Gulf,  beside  the  Hnrlbut 
glacier.  He  was  only  a  boy,  but  active  a.=! 
a  steel  trap.  Already  he  had  a  record  of 
sevend  deer  killed  vrith  his  mde  bow.  A 
little  later  he  was  the  happiest  Eskimo  in 
the  land,  the  possessor  of  a  shining  knife ; 
not  only  the  first  he  had  ever  owned,  but  the 
like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  in  the 
little  village.  The  next  year,  he  brought 
me  as  a  trophy  an  eight-foot  narwhal  horn, 
the  wearer  of  which  he  had  himself  har- 
pooned and  killed.  In  1895  he  was  among 
the  most  successful  of  the  numerous  walrus 
hunters  at  Peterahwick.  Soon  after,  he 
married  robust  Nellika,  daughter  of  old 
Kooloot<M)nah. 

In  .\ugust,  18i>6,  1  nearly  lost  him.  He 
was  the  only  one  to  respond  to  my  call  for 
volunteers  to  harpoon  a  white  whale  from 
the  schools  which  were  darting  round  the 
point  of  Fglooaihomny.  Fearlessly  he  pad- 
dled out  in  his  kyah  to  intercept  them,  but 
the  lightning  response  of  a  powerful  Uiil  to 
the  sting  of  his  harpoon  upset  his  kyah  and 
pitched  him  into  the  water,  llie  ship's  boat 
and  anot her  kyaker  started  toward  him .  The 
kyaker  reached  him  first,  and,  seizing  him 
by  the  hair,  kept  his  head  on  the  surface  till 
the  boat  arrived  and  dragged  him  in.  Blue 
and  exhausted,  it  took  a  long  rubbing  with 
IHirkish  towels  beside  the  galley  fire  and  a 
stiff  dose  of  brandy  to  get  him  right  agidn. 
Fin;dly,  clad  in  niy  warmest  suit  of  clothes, 
he  went  ashore  to  his  anxious  young  wife. 

So  with  all  of  them,  I  know  them  as  we 
know  eamrathx  du  gwrre.  As  I  sit  here 
writing  now  it  is  entirely  within  the  range 
of  possibility  that  one  of  them,  out  upon  the 
westward  stretching  ice  oflf  Peterahwick,  is 
harpooning  a  walrus,  the  meat  of  which  a 
year  from  now  may  be  feeding  my  dogs  at 
the  uttima  Uvuk  of  the  world. 

In  December  tost,  after  returning  from 
this  preliminary  voyage,  I  accepted  a  long 
standing  invitation  to  address  the  Royal  and 
Koyal  Scottish  (Geographical  Societies  of 
Loiiilnii  and  Edinburgh,  respective' v.  'iT>on 
my  past  work  and  future  plans.  The  recep- 
tion accorded  my  rei»ort  was  very  grating, 
resulting  in  the  award  of  a  special  medal  by 
the  l^oynl  Scottish  Society  and  one  of  the  two 
gold  medals  of  the  Royal  tJeographical  Soci- 
ety. These  endorsements,  seconding  as  they 
did  that  of  our  own  American  (Jeograph- 
ical  Society,  placed  my  project  in  the  en- 
viable position  of  having  the  endorsement 
and  approval  of  the  thr>  <  leading  gSOgmpb- 
ical  societies  of  the  world. 
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The  most  pn^tifying  evidence,  however,  of  there  is  little  to  say.  Every  additional  year 
the  effect  produced  by  my  presentation  of  my  of  experience  in  the  past  has  shown  me  more 
plans  was  the  deep  and  immediate  interest  things  that  could  be  dispensed  with  in  Arctic 
shown  in  them  by  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Harmsworth,  work.  In  the  coming  expedition  I  shall  try 
England's  munificent  patron  of  Arctic  ex-  no  experiments  in  either  food  or  equipment, 
ploration,  who  pressed  upon  me  his  Arctic  I  feel  that  I  know  just  what  1  want  for  a 
ship  the  "  Windward,"  engaged  for  the  last  given  purpose  and  how  much  for  a  given 
three  years  upon  the  work  in  Franz  Josef  time.  I  shall  dispense  with  many  things 
Land,  and  urged  my  acceptance  in  such  a  hitherto  considered  necessaries  of  Arctic  ex- 
frank  and  generous  way  that  it  was  impos-  ploration.  For  one  thing,  I  shall  include  no 
sible  to  refuse.  lime  juice  in  my  rations :  I  have  never  used 

Finally,  the  funds  for  the  work  have  been  it ;  and  I  do  not  believe  in  it.    I  am  satisfied 

that  an  intelligent 
white  man  can  live 
indefinitely  in  the 
Arctic  regions  on  a 
diet  of  tea,  bread, 
and  fresh  meat  alone, 
and  keep  in  good 
health.  Neither  lime 
juice,  fruit,  nor  vege- 
tables are  essential. 
I  shall  take  no  house 
nor  material  for  one. 
I  shall,  wherever 
practicable,  merely 
supplement  Eskimo 
methods  and  outfits 
with  modem  improve- 
ments. My  ship  will 
be  used  to  land  me  at 
the  farthest  possible 
northern  point.  Once 
there,  I  shall  utilize 
the  simplest  methods 
and  materials  for  ac- 
complishing my  object :  methoils  which  evo- 
lution through  generations  of  natives  have 
shown  to  be  best  suited  for  work  in  that  re- 
gion. The  object  upon  which  every  energy 
and  every  iota  of  experience  is  to  be  con- 
centrated is  the  smallest  party  with  the  light- 
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assured  by  an  organization  of  gentlemen 
prominent  in  the  highe.st  businefis  and  social 
circles  of  New  York.  First  on  the  member- 
ship role  of  this  organization  stand  three 
men  whose  personal  interest,  influence,  and 
example  have  made  the  organization  pos- 
sible.   They  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  est  equipment  and 


the  way  in  which  Arctic  exi)loration  is  to- 
day regarded  by  the  most  conservative  and 
intelligent  men  of  the  times.  These  men 
are  Morris  K.  .lesup,  lYesident  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History;  Henry  W. 
Cannon,  l*re8ident  of  the  Chase  National 
Bank,  and  Charles.^. Moore, President  of  the 
Montauk  Club  of  Brooklyn. 

As  a  slight  token  of  my  appreciation  of 
the  a.ssistance  of  this  organization,  and  espe- 
cially of  my  deep  regard  for  my  friend  Presi- 
dent Jesup,  all  the  collections  and  scientific 


the  fewest  necessities  — 
travel  fast  and  far  and 


a  party  which  can 
continuously. 

The  "  Windward,"  however,  will  of  course 
carry  con.siderable  stores.  There  will  be  a 
full  equipment  of  scientific  apparatus  and 
mechanical  implements ;  and  for  use  on  the 
voyage,  and  to  supplement,  after  we  land, 
the  stores  gathered  by  the  Eskimos,  there 
will  be  not  less  than  1,500  cases  of  pro- 
visions, weighing  in  the  gro.ss  some  fifty 
tons.  In  addition  to  large  supplies  of  bread, 
tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  we  shall  carry  pre- 


results  of  my  work  will  be  the  property  of  served  fruits,  various  soup,  meat,  and  vege- 

the  organization  and  will  be  by  it  turned  over  Uible  preparations,  al>out  a  ton  of  sugar, 

to  the  American  Museum.  and  several  hundredweight  of  salt.  There 

Regarding  my  supplies  and  equipment  will  be  no  liquors  aboard,  except  as  part  of 
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the  medical  stores.  Most  of  the  food  will 
be  of  the  compressed  sort,  hermetically 
sealed,  for  the  most  part,  in  tin,  and  each 
can  containing,  as  a  rule,  a  portion  just  equal 
to  one  man's  need  for  one  day.  The  cases  will 
be  carefully  stored  in  water-tight,  sheet-iron 
tanks  in  the  ship's  hold.  The  degree  of 
nutrition  in  this  compressed  food  is  some- 
thing wonderful.  One  of  the  sixty -pound 
cases  would  probably  maintain  a  man  a 
month.  Our  bread  — so  hard  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  eaten  until  it  has  been  softened 
in  tea,  coffee,  or  something  of  the  sort — has 
twice  the  nutrition  of  ordinary  bread.  It 
is  perfectly  true,  as  some  one  writing  re- 
cently of  this  expedition  said,  that  "  at  first 
the  Arctic  voyager  may  look  dubiously  at  the 
array  of  little  tins  placed  before  him,  some 
of  them  hardly  larger  than  a  penny  box  of 
matches,  and  for  a  few  days  his  stomach 
may  not  feel  quite  full  after  eating,  but  be- 
fore long  he  learns  to  like  his  food." 

My  project  ha.^  been  erroneously  desig- 
nated by  some  to  whom  a  catching  expres- 
sion is  more  attractive  than  accuracy,  "  A 
dash  to  the  Pole."  I  do  not  like  the  term. 
It  is  entirely  misleading.  My  project  con- 
templates a  serious,  determined,  persistent 
attempt  to  win  for  the  victorious  Stars  and 
Stripes  the  only  remaining  great  geograph- 
ical prize  which  the  world  has  to  offer ;  an 
attempt  which  may,  and  quite  likely  will,  be- 
come a  siege — an  attempt  in  which  the 
knowle<ige  and  experience  gained  in  work 
prosecuted  during  some  ten  years  on  definite 
and  consistent  lines  are  to  be  directed,  on 
equally  definite  and  consistent  lines,  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  my  object. 

LIKUTKNANT  I'EARY'S  PRKSENT  SITUATION. 

[On  the  eve  of  printing  Lieutenant  Peary's 
interesting  account  of  his  present  undertjik- 
ing,  we  wTote  to  Mrs.  Peary  to  learn  what 
was  the  latest  word  received  from  him.  Her 


reply  is  of  more  than  personal  interest,  and 
we  have  obtained  her  permission  to  publish 
it  herewith: 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  January  19,  1899. 
"  To  the  Editor  of  },IcClvre' 8  Magazine. 

"Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  13th  duly  re- 
ceived. There  has  been  no  news  from  my 
husband  since  the  return  of  the  S.S. '  Hope,' 
last  August,  when  you  received  the  rolls  of 
films.  The  '  Windward  '  was  looked  for  all 
the  fall,  but  did  not  arrive.  She  has  evi- 
dently been  frozen  in,  and  will  not  be  able  to 
return  until  the  late  summer  or  early  fall  of 
this  year. 

"The  last  known  of  the  'Windward'  is 
that,  when  the  '  Hope  '  left  Littleton  Island, 
on  August  13,  1898,  for  St.  Johns,  New- 
foundland, the  *  Windward,'  with  Mr.  Peary 
and  his  party  on  board,  bore  away  to  the 
north.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no  further 
news  to  impart. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 
"  Josephine  Diebitsch-Peary." 

According  to  the  report  of  Captain  Bart- 
lett  of  the  "  Hope,"  Lieutenant  Peary  met 
with  some  disappointments  at  first  regarding 
his  FIskimo  contingent.  The  "Hope's" 
first  landing  was  at  Cape  York.  Either  be- 
cause she  did  not  come  as  soon  as  expected, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  the  Eskimos  who 
were  to  have  been  met  there  had  gone.  From 
I'aiMJ  York  the  party  proceeded  to  Snow 
Pocket  Pay,  and  here,  again,  they  were  dis- 
appointed. They  next  made  for  Saunders 
Island.  Here  the  natives  were  in  waiting, 
and  showed  great  delight  at  Lieutenant 
Peary's  arrival.  The  "  Hope"  went  on  to 
Wh'die  Sound,  but  being  stopped  from  enter- 
ing the  sound  by  the  heavy  ice  pack,  returned 
to  Saunders  Island.  Here  a  fortnight  was 
passed,  and  considerable  additions  were  made 
to  the  stores.  Editor.] 
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Illustrated  by  L.  Raven-Hill. 

IV. 

THE  MORAL  REFORMERS. " 


HERE  was  no  disguising  the 
defeat.    The  victory  was  to 
Prout,  but  they  grudged  it 
not    If  he  had  broken  the 
rules  of  the  game  by  calling 
in  the  Head,  they  had  had  a 
good  run  for  their  money. 
The  Reverend 
John  sought  the 
earliest  opportun- 
ity  of  talking 
things  over.  Mem- 
bers of  a  bachelor 
Common  Room,  of 
a    school  where 
masters'  studies 
are  designedly 
dotted  among 
studies  and  form- 
rooms,  can,  if  they 
choose,  see  a 
great  deal  of  their 
charges.  Number 
Five  had  spent 
some  cautious 
years  in  testing 
the  Reverend 
John.     He  was 
emphatically  a 
gentleman.  He 
knocked  at  a  study 
door  before  enter- 
ing ;  he  comported 
himself  as  a  visitor 
and  not  a  strayed 
lictor ;  he  never 
prosed,  and  he 
never  carried  over 
into  official  life  the 
confidences  of  idle 
hours.    Prout  was 
ever   an  unmiti- 

Oopyrlcbt,  18B9,  by  Kudjr«nl  Kipling.   All  righU  ra»ervc<l. 


gated  nuisance ;  King  came  solely  as  an 
avenger  of  blood ;  even  little  Hartopp, 
talking  natural  history,  seldom  forgot  his 
office  ;  but  the  Reverend  John  was  a  guest 
desired  and  beloved  by  Number  Five. 

Behold  him,  then,  in  their  only  arm-chair, 
a  bent  briar  between  his  teeth,  chin  down 


iVumfirr  t'lrr  »tarrd  <tl  farh  other." 


Tbc  flftta  Btory  in  this  ac-rics  will  apiM-ar  iu  Uic  April  uuotbcr. 
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"  Well,  I  am  a  most  ordinary  clergy- 
man ;  and  Mr.  Hartopp's  m  Orders, 
too." 

**  Ye— 68,  but  he  took  'em  after  he 
came  to  the  Coll.  We  saw  him  go  up 
for  his  exam.  Thafs  all  right,"  said 
Beetle.  "But  just  think  if  the  Head 
went  and  got  ordained  I " 

"  What  would  happen,  Beetle  ?" 
"  Oh,  the  Coll.  'ud  go  to  pieces  in  a 
year,  sir.    There's  no  doubt  o'  that" 

" How  d'you  know?"  The  Reverend 
John  was  smiling. 

"  We've  been  here  nearly  six  years 
now.  There  are  precious  few  things 
about  the  Coll.  we  don't  know,"  Stalky 
replied.  "  Why,  even  you  came  the 
term  after  I  did,  sir.  I  remember  your 
asking  our  names  in  form  your  first 
lesson.  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Prout,  and  the 
Head,  of  course,  are  the  only  masters 
senior  to  us    in  that  way." 

"  Yes,  we've  changed  a  good  deal — 
in  Common  Room." 

"  Huh  ! "  said  Beetle  unth  a  grunt. 
"  They  came  here,  an'  then  they  went 
away  to  get  married.  Jolly  good  rid- 
dance, too  !  " 

"  U*  dron  hU  hand*  inlit  hU  yuekrU  and  fland  ml  of  trimlow  at  tht  ma."  **  DoeSn't  OUr  lieetlc  hold  With  mat- 

rimony?" 

in  three  folds  on  his  clerical  collar,  and  "  No,  Padre  ;  don't  make  fun  of  me.  I've 

blowing  like  an  amiable  whale,  while  Number  met  chaps  in  the  holidays  who've  got  married 

Five  discoursed  of  life  as  it  appeared  to  hou.'^e-mjusters.    It's  perfectly  aift'ful !  They 

them,  and  specially  of  that  last  interview  have  babies  and  teething  and  measles  and  all 

with  the  Head-  in  the  matter  of  usury.  that  sort  of  thing  right  bung  in  the  school  ; 

"  One  licking  once  a  week  would  do  you  an  and  the  mjisters'  wives  give  tea  parties—  tea 

immense  amount  of  good,"  he  said,  twinkling  parties,  Padre  !— and  ask  the  chaps  to  break- 

and  shaking  all  over  ;  "  and,  as  you  say,  you  fast." 

were  entirely  in  the  right."  "That  don't  matter  so  much,"  said  Stalky. 

"  Ra-ather,  Padre  !  We  could  have  proved  "  But  the  house-masters  let  their  hou.ses 

it  if  he'd  let  us  talk,"  said  Stalky  ;  "  but  he  alone,  and  they  leave  everything  to  the 

didn't.    The  Head's  a  downy  bird."  prefects.    Why,  in  one  school,  a  chap  told 

"  He  understands  you  perfectly.  Ho  !  ho  !  me,  there  were  big  baize  doors  and  a  passage 

Well,  you  worked  hard  enough  for  it."  about  a  mile  long  between  the  house  and  the 

"  But  he's  awfully  fair.    He  doesn't  lick  a  master's  house.    They  could  do  just  what 

chap  in  the  morning  an'  preach  at  him  in  the  thev  pleased." 

afternoon,"  said  Beetle.  '  Satan  rebuking  sin  with  a  vengeance." 

"He  can't;   he  ain't  in  Orders,  thank  "Oh,  larks  are  right  enough;  but  you 

goodness,"  said  McTurk.    Number  Five  held  know  what  we  mean,  I'adre.    After  a  bit  it 

the  very  strongest  views  on  clerical  head-  gets  worse  an'  worse.    Then  there's  a  big 

masters,  and  were  ever  ready  to  meet  their  bust-up  and  a  row  that  gets  into  the  papers, 

pastor  in  argument.  and  a  lot  of  chaps  are  expelled,  you  know." 

"  Almost  all  other  schools  have  clerical  "  Always  the  wTong  'uns ;  don't  forget 

Heads,"  said  the  Reverend  John  gently.  that.    Have  a  cup  of  cocoa,  Padre  ?"  said 

"  It  isn't  fair  on  the  chaps,"  Stalky  replied.  McTurk  with  the  kettle. 

"  Makes 'em  sulky.    Of  course  it's  different  "  No,  thanks  ;  I'm  smoking.    Always  the 

with  you,  sir.    You  belong  to  the  school^  wrong  'uns  ?    Pro-ceed,  my  Stalky." 

same  as  we  do.    I  mean  ordinary  clergy-  "  And  then "    Stalky  warmed  to  the  work 

men."  — "  everybody  says,  '  Who'd  ha'  thought  it  ? 
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Shockin*  boys  !  Wicked  little  kids  ! '  It  aU 
comes  of  havin'  married  house-masters,  / 
think." 

"  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment." 
"  But  it  does,"  McTurk  interrupted.  "  I've 
met  chaps  in  the  holidays,  an'  they've  told 
me  the  same  thing.  It  looks  awfully  pretty 
for  one's  people  to  see— a  nice  separate  house 
with  a  nice  lady  in  charge,  an'  all  that.  But 
it  isn't.  It  takes  the  house-masters  off  their 
work,  and  it  gives  the  prefects  a  heap  too 
much  power,  an'— an' — it  rots  up  every- 
thing. You  see,  it  isn't  as  if  we  were 
just  an  ordinary  school.  We  take  cram- 
mers' rejections  as  well  as  good  little 
boys  like  Stalky.  We've  got  to  do  tliat  to 
make  our  name,  of  course,  and  we  get  'em 
into  Sandhurst  somehow  or  other,  don't 


we 


"True,  0 Turk. 
Turkey." 

".\nd  so  we  want  rather 
different  masters,  don't  you 
think  so,  to  other  places  ?  We 
aren't  like  the  rest  of  the 
schools  ! " 

"It  leads  to  all  sorts  of 
ballyin',  too,  a  chap  told  me," 
said  lieetle. 

"  Well,  you  do  need  most  of 
a  single  man's  time,  I  must 
say."  The  Reverend  John  con- 
sidered his  hosts  critically. 
"  But  do  you  never  feel  that 
the  world  the  Common  Room 
—is  too  much  with  you  some- 
times ?'* 

"  Not  exactly  in  summer ; 
anyhow."  Stalky's  eye  roved 
contentedly  to  the  window. 
"  Our  I>ounds  are  pretty  big, 
too,  and  they  leave  us  to  our- 
selves a  good  deal." 

"For  example,  here  am  I 
sitting  in  your  study,  very 
much  in  your  way,  eh  ?" 

"  Indeed  you  aren't.  Padre. 
Sit  down.  Don't  go,  sir.  You 
know  we're  glad  whenever  you 
come." 

There  was  no  doubting  the 
sincerity  of  the  voices.  The 
Reverend  John  flushed  a  little 
with  pleasure  and  refilled  his 
briar. 

"And  we  generally  know 
where  the  Common  Room 
are,"  said  Beetle  trium- 
phantly.   "Didn't  you  come 


Like  a  book  thou  talkest. 


through  our  lower  dormitories  last  night 
after  ten,  sir  ?" 

"I  went  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  your  house- 
master. No,  I  didn't  give  him  any  impres- 
sions. I  took  a  short  cut  through  your  dor- 
mitories." 

"  I  sniifed  a  whilF  of  'baccy,  this  momin'. 
Yours  is  stronger  than  Mr.  Trout's.  /  knew," 
said  Beetle,  wagging  his  head. 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  said  the  Reverend  John 
absently.  It  was  some  years  before  Beetle 
perceived  that  this  was  rather  a  tribute  to 
innocence  than  observation.  The  long,  light, 
blindle.ss  dormitories,  devoid  of  inner  doors, 
were  crossed  at  all  hours  of  the  night  by 
masters  vi.siting  one  another  ;  for  bachelors 
sit  up  later  than  married  folk.  Beetle  had 
never  dreamed  that  there  might  l>e  a  purpose 
in  this  steady  policing. 

"Talking  about  bullying,"  the  Reverend 


'  *  M,  lug  'em  into  uur  tluilf/.' 
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John  resumed,  "  you  all  caught  it  pretty  hot 
when  you  were  fags,  didn't  you  ?" 

"  Well,  we  must  have  been  rather  awful 
little  beasts,"  said  Beetle,  looking  serenely 
over  the  gulf  between  eleven  and  sixteen. 
"My  hat,  what  bullies  they  were  then — 
Fairbum,  'Gobby'  Maunsell,  and  all  that 
gang ! " 

"'Member  when  'Gobby'  called  us  the 
Three  Blind  Mice,  and  we  had  to  get  up  on 
the  lockers  and  sing  while  he  buzzed  inkpots 
at  us  ?  "  said  SUlky.  "  They  were  bullies  if 
you  like ! " 

"But  there  isn't  any  of  it  now,"  said 
McTurk  soothingly. 

"That's  where  you  make  a  mistake. 
We're  all  inclined  to  say  that  everything  is 
all  right  as  long  as  we  aren't  hurt.  I  some- 
times wonder  if  it  is  extinct  -  bullying." 


"  Fags  bully  each  other  horrid  ;  but  the 
upper  forms  are  supposed  to  be  swottin'  up 
for  exams.  They've  got  something  else  to 
think  about,"  said  Beetle. 

"Why?  What  do  you  think?"  Stalky 
was  watching  the  Chaplain's  face. 

"1  have  my  doubts."  Then  explosively, 
"  On  my  word,  for  three  moderately  intelli- 
gent boys  you  aren't  very  observant.  I  sup- 
pose you  were  too  busy  making  things  warm 
for  your  house-master  to  see  what  lay  under 
your  noses  when  you  were  in  the  form-rooms 
last  week  ?  " 

"  What,  sir  ?  I — I  swear  we  didn't  see 
anything,"  said  Beetle. 

"  Then  I'd  advise  you  to  look.    When  a 
little  chap  is  whimpering  in  a  comer  and 
wears  his  clothes  like  rags,  and  never  does 
any  work,  and  is  notoriously  the  dirtiest 
little  '  corridor-caution  * 
in  the  Coll,  something's 
wrong  somewhere." 

"  That's  Clewer,"  said 
McTurk  under  his 
breath. 

"Yes,  Clewer.  He 
comes  to  me  for  his 
French.  It's  his  first 
term,  and  he's  almost  as 
complete  a  wreck  as  you 
were.  Beetle.  He's  not 
naturally  clever,  but  he 
has  been  hammered  till 
he's  nearly  an  idiot." 

"Oh,  no.  They  sham 
silly  to  get  off  more  lick- 
ings," said  Beetle.  "/ 
know  that." 

"  I've  never  actually 
seen  him  knocked 
about,"  said  the  Rever- 
end John. 

"The  genuine  article 
don't  do  that  in  public," 
said  Beetle.  "  Fairbum 
never  touched  me  when 
anyone  was  looking  on." 

"  You  needn't  swag- 
ger about  it,  Beetle," 
siiid  McTurk.  "We  all 
caught  it  in  our  time." 

"But  I  got  it  worse 
than  anyone,"  said  liee- 
tle.  "  If  you  want  an 
authority  on  bullyin*, 
Padre,  come  to  me. 
Corkscrews —  bmsh-drill 
keys  head-knucklin' 
— arm-twistin' — rockin' 
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— kg  Ags — and  all  the 
rest  of  it." 

"Yes.  I  do  want 
you  as  an  authority,  or 
rather  I  want  your  au- 
thority to  stop  it — all 
of  yon." 

"  What  about  Abana 
and  Pharpar,  Padre — 
Harrison  and  Craye  ? 
They  are  Mr.  Prout's 
pets,^  said  McTurk 
something  bitterly. 
**  We  aren't  even  sub- 
prefects." 

"  I've  considered 
that,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  since  most  bul- 
lying is  mere  thought- 
It^ness  " 

"  Not  one  little  bit 
of  it.  Padre,"  said 
McTnrk.  "Bullies like 
buUvin'.  They  mean  it. 
They  think  it  up  in  les- 
son and  practise  it  in 
quarters." 

"  Never  mind.  If 
the  thing  goes  up  to 
the  prefects  it  may 
make  another  house- 
row.  You've  had  one 
already.  Don't  laugh. 
Listen  to  me.  I  ask 
you — my  own  Tenth  Legion  -  to  take  the 
thing  up  quietly.  I  want  little  Clewer  made 
to  look  fairly  clean  and  decent  " 

"  Bio  wed  if  /  wash  him  ! "  whispered 
Stalky. 

"  Decent  and  self-respecting.  As  for  the 
other  boy,  whoever  he  is,  you  can  use  your 
influence" — a  purely  secular  light  flickered 
in  the  Chaplain's  eye — "  in  any  way  you  please 
to — to  dissuade  him.  That's  all,  I'll  leave 
it  to  you.    (rood-night,  me*  enfants." 

Well,  what  are  we  goin'  to  do  ?  "  Num- 
ber Five  stared  at  each  other. 

"  Young  Clewer  would  give  his  eyes  for  a 
place  to  be  quiet  in.  /  know  that,"  said 
Beetle.    "  If  we  made  him  a  study-fag,  eh  ?  " 

"  No  ! "  said  McTurk  firmly.  "  He's  a  dirty 
little  brute,  and  he'd  mess  up  everything. 
Besides,  we  ain't  goin'  to  have  any  beastly 
Krickin'.  D*you  want  to  walk  about  with 
your  arm  round  his  neck  ?  " 

"  He'd  clean  out  the  jam-pots,  anyhow  ; 
an'  the  burnt  porridge  saucepan  it's  filthy 
now." 


**  it  wiu  mot  a  verg  gentle  akatr." 

"  Not  good  enough,"  said  Stalky,  bringing 
up  both  heels  with  a  crash  on  the  table.  "  If 
we  find  the  merry  jester  who's  been  buUyin' 
him  an'  make  him  happy,  that'll  be  all  right. 
Why  didn't  we  spot  him  when  we  were  in  the 
form-rooms,  though  ?  " 

"  Maybe  a  lot  of  fags  have  made  a 
dead  set  at  ('lewer.  They  do  that  some- 
times." 

"  Then  we'll  have  to  kick  the  whole  of  the 
lower  school  in  our  house — on  spec.  Come 
on,"  said  McTurk. 

"  Keep  your  hair  on  !  We  mustn't  make 
a  fuss  about  the  biznai.  Whoever  it  is  he's 
kept  quiet  or  we'd  have  seen  him,"  said 
Stalky.  "  We'll  walk  round  and  sniff  about 
till  we're  sure." 

They  drew  the  house  form-rooms,  account- 
ing for  every  junior  and  senior  against  whom 
they  had  suspicions  investigated,  at  Beetle's 
suggestion,  the  lavatories  and  box-rooms, 
but  without  rei*ult.  Everybody  seemed  to 
be  present  save  Clewer. 

*  Rum  !"  said  Stalky,  pausing  outside  a 
study  door.  "Colly!" 
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A  thin  piping  mixed  with 
tears  came  muffled  through 
the  panels. 

"Ax  iHdutiful  Kitty  one 
morning  was  tripping  " 

"  Louder,  you  young 
devil,  or  I'll  buzz  a  book 
at  you  !" 

"  With  a  pitcher  (f  milk 

 Oh,  ('ampbell,  please 

don't!    To  the  fair  of  " 

A  book  crashed  on  some- 
thing soft,  and  squeals 
arose. 

"  Well,  I  never  thought 
it  was  a  study-chap,  any- 
how. That  accounts  for 
our  not  spotting  hini.".said 
Heetle.  "  Sef  ton  and  Camp- 
bell are  rather  hefty  chaps 
to  tackle.  Besides,  one 
can't  go  into  their  study 
like  a  form-room." 

"What  swine  !"McTurk 
listene<l.  **  Where's  the 
fun  of  it  ?  I  suppose  Clew- 
er's  faggin'  for  them." 

"  They  aren't  prefects. 
That's  one  good  job,"  said 
Stalky,  with  his  war-grin. 
"Si'fton  and  Campbell! 
I'm  !  Campbell  and  Seltcm  I 
Ah  !  One  of  'em's  a  cram- 
mer's pup." 

The  two  were  precocious 
hairy  youths  between  sev- 
enteen and  eighteen,  sent 
to  the  school  in  despair 
by  psirents  who  hoprd  that 
six  months'  steady  cram  might,  i)erhap.s, 
jockey  them  into  Sandhurst.  Nominally 
they  were  in  Mr.  Trout's  house  ;  actually 
they  were  untier  the  Head's  eye  ;  and  since 
he  was  very  careful  never  to  promote  strange 
new  boys  to  prefec:tship8,  they  considered 
they  h;id  a  grievance  against  the  school. 
Sefton  had  .spent  three  months  with  a  Lon- 
don crammer,  and  the  tale  of  his  a<lventures 
there  lost  nothing  in  the  lulling.  Campbell, 
who  had  a  fine  taste  in  clothes  and  a  fluent 
vocabulary,  followetl  his  lead  in  looking  «lown 
loftily  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  w.is 
only  their  second  term,  and  the  school,  used 
to  what  it  profanely  called  "  crammer's  pup.s," 
had  treate<l  them  with  rather  galling  reserve. 
But  their  whiskers  -Sefton  owned  a  real 
razor  and  their  mustaches  were  beyond 
question  impressive. 

"Shall   we  go  in  an'  dissu:ule  'em  ?" 


" '  Art  all  fmml*  tncumblt  wrtW  f ' " 

McTurk  asked.  "I've  never  had  much  to 
do  with  'em,  but  I'll  bet  my  hat  Campbell's  a 
funk." 

"No  o !  That's  oratio  direda,''  said  Stalky, 
shaking  his  head.  "I  like  oratio  obliqua. 
'Side.s,  where'd  our  moral  influence  be  then  ? 
Think  o'  that!" 

"Hot!  What  are  you  goin'  to  do?" 
Beetle  turned  into  -Lower  Number  Nine 
form-room,  next  door  to  the  study. 

"  Mtf  ?  "  The  lights  of  war  flickered  over 
Stalky's  face.  "Oh,  I  want  to  jape  with  'em. 
Shut  up  a  bit!" 

He  drove  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and 
stare<l  out  of  window  at  the  sea,  whistling 
between  his  teeth.  Then  a  foot  tapped  the 
floor  ;  one  shoulder  lifted  ;  he  wheeletl,  and 
began  the  short  quick  double-shuffle  -the 
war-dance  of  Stalky  in  meditation.  Thrice 
he  crossed  the  empty  form-room,  with  com- 
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pressed  lips  and  expanded  noatriLs  swaying 
and  rocking  to  the  (juick-step.  Then  he 
halt  ft]  hpfoff^  tlu  dumb  Beetle  and  softly 
knuckled  his  head,  Beetle  bowing  to  the 
Btrokefl.  M^Tork  mined  one  Imee  and 
rocked  to  and  fro.  They  could  hear  Clewer 
howling  as  though  his  heart  would  break. 

"Beetle  is  the  sacrifice,"  Stdky  said  at 
last.  "  I'm  sorry  for  you.  Beetle.  'Member 
Galton'.s  '  Art  of  Travel '  [one  of  the  forms 
had  been  studying  that  pleasant  work]  an' 
the  kid  wkcM  bleatin'  excited  the  tiger  ?** 

"Oh,  curse!"  said  Beetle  uneasily.  It 
was  not  his  first  season  as  a  sacrifice. 
'*ClMi't  you  get  OB  without  me?  " 

"  'Fraid  not,  Beetle  dear.  You've  got  to 
be  bullied  by  Turkey  an'  me.  The  more  you 
howl,  o'  course,  the  better  it'll  be.  Turkey, 
go  an^  covet  a  stump  and  a  box-rope  from 
somewhere.  We'll  tie  him  up  for  a  kill — 
d.  la  Galton.  'Member  when  '  Molly '  Fairbum 
made  ns  cock-fight  with  our  ehoes  off,  an' 
tied  up  our  kru  <  s 

"  But  that  hurl  like  sin." 

"Course  it  did.  What  a  clever  chap  you 
are,  Beetle  !  Turkey  '11  knock  you  all  over 
the  place.  'Member  we've  had  a  big  row  all 
round,  an'  I've  trapped  you  into  doin'  this. 
Lend  us  your  wipe.** 

Beetle  wa.s  trusst  d  for  cock-fif^hting  ;  but, 
in  addition  to  the  transverse  stump  between 
elbow  and  knee,  hia  knees  were  bound  with  a 
box-rope.  In  this  posture,  at  a  push  frrnn 
Stalky  he  rolled  over  sideways,  covering 
himself  with  dust. 

**  RulBe  his  hair,  Tnrk^.  Now  yon  get 
down,  too.  The  bleatin'  of  the  kid  excites 
the  tiger.  You  two  are  in  such  a  sweatin' 
wax  inui  me  that  you  only  curse.  Ifember 
that.  I'll  tickle  you  up  with  a  stomp. 
YouH  have  to  blub.  Beetle." 

"  Right  0 !  I'll  work  up  to  that  in  half  a 
shake,"  said  Beetle. 

"  Now  begin — and  remember  the  Ueatin' 
0^  the  kid." 

*'8hnt  up,  yon  brutes  I  Let  me  np! 
You've  nearly  cut  my  knees  off.  Oh,  you 
arc  beastly  cads !  Do  shut  up.  "Ti.siTi't  a 
joke ! "  Beetle's  protest  wa.^,  in  tone,  a  work 
of  art. 

"Give  it  him.  Turkey  !  Kick  him  !  Roll 
him  over !  Kill  him  !  Don't  funk.  Beetle, 
you  brute.   Kick  him  again,  Turkey." 

"  He's  not  blubbin'  really.  Roll  u[-  rieetle, 
or  I'll  kick  you  into  the  fender,"  roared 
McTurk. 

They  made  a  hideous  nofee  among  them, 

and  the  bait  allured  their  quarry. 

"Hullo!  What's  the  giddy  jest?"  Sefton 


and  Campbell  entered  to  find  Beetle  on  his 
side,  his  head  again.st  the  fender,  weeping 
copion.sly,  while  McTurk  prodded  him  in  the 
back  with  his  toes. 

*'It's  only  Beetle,"  Stallgr  explained. 
"  He'fi  shammin'  hurt  I  can't  get  Tiurkey  to 
go  for  him  properly.** 

Sefton  promptly  kicked  both  boys,  and  his 
face  lighted.  '*  AH  right,  I'll  attend  to  'em. 
Get  up  an'  cock-fight,  you  two.  Give  me  the 
stump,  ril  tickle  'em.  Here's  a  giddy  jest ! 
Gome  mi,  Campbell   Let's  cook  'em." 

Then  McTurk  turned  on  Stdky  and  called 
him  very  evil  nam^. 

"Yon  said  you  woe  goin'  to  eock-flght 
too,  Stalky.   Come  on ! " 

"More  ass  you  for  believing  me,  then!" 
shrieked  Stalky. 

"Have  you  chaps  had  a  TOW?"  said  Gamp- 
bell. 

"  Row  ?"  said  iitaiky.  *'  Huh !  I'm  only 
educaliif  them,   lyyou  know  anythin'  about 

cock-fighting.  Seffy  ?" 

"  Do  •  Know  ?  Why,  at  Maclagan's,  where 
I  was  crammin'  in  town,  we  used  to  cock- 
fight in  his  drawing-room,  and  little  Maclagan 
daren't  say  anything.  But  we  were  just  the 
same  as  men  there,  of  course.  Do  I  know  ? 
ni  show  you." 

"Can't  I  get  up?"  moaned  Beetle,  as 
Stalky  sat  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Don't  jaw,  you  fat  pifiler.  You're  going 
to  fight  Seify." 

"He'll  slay  me!" 

"Oh,  lug  'em  into  our  study,"  said  Camp- 
bell. "It's  nice  an'  4|niet  m  there.  Fll 
cock-fight  Turkey.  This  is  an  ini|»ovement 
on  voung  Clewer." 

Right  0.  I  move  itfs  Bhoea*off  for  them 
an'  shoes-on  for  us,"  said  Sefton  joyously, 
and  the  two  were  flung  donn  on  the  study 
floor.  Stalky  rolled  them  behind  an  arm- 
chair. 

"  Now  I'll  tie  you  two  up  an'  direct  the 
boll-fight.  Golly,  what  wrists  you  have, 
Sdfy.  They're  too  tiiick  for  a  wipe  ;  got  a 
box-rope  ? "  said  he. 

"Lots  in  the  comer."  Sefton  replied. 
"  Hurry  up !  Stop  blubbin',  you  brute. 
Beetle.  We're  goin'  to  have  a  giddy  cam- 
paign. Losers  have  to  sing  for  the  winners 
— sing  odes  in  honor  of  the  conqueror.  You 
call  3rour8elf  a  bMstly  poet»  don't  yon, 
Beetle  ?  I'll  poet  you."  He  wriggled  into 
position  by  Campbell's  side. 

Swiftly  and  scientifically  the  stumps  were 
thrust  through  the  natural  crooks,  the  wrists 
tied  with  well  stretched  box-ropes  to  an 
accompaniment  of  insults  from  ^IcTurk, 
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buund.  betrayed,  and  voluble  behind  the 
ehair. 

Stalky  s^^t  away  f'aniphell  and  Sefton,  and 
strode  over  to  hi^  allies,  locking  the  door  on 
the  way. 

"And  that's  all  rightp"*  aaid  he  in  a 

chan^^-d  voice. 

*•  What  the  world--  ?"  Set  ton  began. 
Beetle's  fabe  tean  had  ceased  ;  McTurk, 
smiling;,  was  on  his  f»'t^t.  To^fther  the-y 
bound  the  knees  and  jmkles  of  the  enemy 
with  some  mote  rope. 

Stalky  took  the  arm-chair  and  contem- 
plated iho  scvnv  with  his  blandest  smile. 
A  man  Lru.Siie<l  tor  cock-fighting  Is,  perhaps, 
the  most  hflple.s.s  thinj^  in  the  world! 

"The  bleatin'  of  the  kid  excites  the  ti^'-er. 
Oh.  you  frabjouis  asseti ! "  He  1^  back  and 
laughed  till  he  e<Mrid  m  move,  fhe  vietfana 
took  in  the  situation  but  slowly. 

'■  We'll  j,nve  you  the  finfst  lickin'  you  ever 
h.4<i  11  your  young  lives*  when  we  get  up  I" 
thundered  Sefton  from  the  floor.  "You'll 
laugh  the  other  side  of  your  mouth  before 
you've  done.  What  the  deuce  d'you  mean 
by  this ?" 

*'  You'll  see  in  two  shakes."  said  McTurk. 
"  i  >on't  »wear  like  that.  What  we  want  to 
know  is,  why  you  two  hulkin'  swine  have 
been  ImUyin*  Clewer  ?" 

*'  It's  none  of  vour  hu.sineaa." 

*'  What  dill  you  bully  Clewer  for  ?  "  The 
queetion  was  repeated  with  nuM)deiB&?  itenk 
tion  by  "Ach  in  turn. 

"Becaotie  we  jolly  well  cho»e  !"  waa  the 
answer  at  lasL  "  Lef.s  gel  up."  Even  then 
they  could  not  resize  the  gwne. 

"  Well,  now  we're  goin'  to  bully  yon  be- 
cause we  jolly  well  choose.  We're  goin'  to 
be  jaat  as  fair  to  ymi  as  yon  wore  toCSIewer. 
He  couldn't  do  anything  against  you.  You 
can't  do  anything  to  ub.   Odd,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"Can't  we, '  You  wait  an*  see." 
Ah,"  said  Beetle  reiectividy.  "  that  .-^hows 
you've  never  been  properly  jested  with.  .\ 
public  lickin'  ain't  in  it  with  a  gentle  jape. 
Bet  a  bob  yoo'll  weep  an*  promiae  anything." 

"  Look  here,  young  !?oftle.  we'll  half  kill 
you  when  we  get  up.  I'll  promiae  you  that, 
at  ai^  rate.** 

"Yott're  going  to  be  half  killed  first, 
though.  Did  yott  give  Clewer  Ueod- 
knuckles?" 

"I»id  yon  give  Clewer  Head^knnckles  ? " 
McTurk  t>r-hne<l.  Xt  the  twontieth  repeti- 
tion— no  boy  can  stand  the  torture  of  one 
lomuying  query,  which  is  the  essence  of 
bnllnntr — came  fonfeasion  — 

**  We  did,  confound  you  ! " 


"  Then  yoa'U  be  kaaekltid ; "  aotl  knuckled 
they  were,  aceoidii^  to  ancient^  experieiieew 

Head-knuckling  it*  no  trifle:  "Molly**  Fair- 
btun  of  the  old  days  coohi  not  have  done 

*'I>id  you  give  Clewer  Brttth-dtiU  ?" 

This  time  the  question  wa.«?  answered 
sooner,  and  Brush-drill  was  dealt  out  for  the 
spaoe  of  five  minirtse  by  Staiky's  watdu 
They  couH  nnt  pven  writhe  in  their  bonds. 
No  totsh  is  employed  in  Brash-drill. 

"Did  yon  give  Clewer  the  Key  ?" 

•'No;  we  didn't.  I  swear  we  didi^tl" 
from  I'ampbell,  rolling  in  agony. 

"  Then  we'll  give  it.  to  you,  so  you  can  see 
what  it  wonU  be  like  if  you  had." 

The  torture  of  thi  Key— -which  has  no  key 
at  all — hurts  exceesirely.  They  endured 
several  nriRntes  of  it,  and  thei^  language 
necessitated  the  gsfr. 

"  Did  yon  give  Clewer  Corkscrews  ?  " 

'*Yee.  Ofc^  cnrse  your  silly  souls  1  Let 
us  alone,  yon  cads." 

They  were  rkacrewed,  and  the  torture 
of  the  Corkscrew  -this  has  aothiag  to  do 
with  omicBCfewe — ^is  keener  tiian  the  tertnre 
of  the  Key. 

The  method  and  silence  of  the  attacks  was 
breaking  their  nenes.  Between  each  new 
torture  came  the  pitiless,  dazing  rain  of  ques- 
tions, and  when  they  did  not  reply  to  the 
point,  Isabeiia-eoiored  handkerchi^s  rolled 
into  wads  were  thitist  into  their  mootfas. 

"  Now  are  those  all  the  thing.s  you  did  to 
Clewer  ?  Take  out  the  gag,  Turkey,  and  let 
'em  answer." 

"Yes,  1  sweiir  that  was  all.  Oh,  you're 
killing  us.  Stalky  ! "  cried  Campbell. 

"  That's  what  Clewer  saki  to  you.  I  heard 
him.  Now  weTre  goin'  to  show  yen  what 
real  bullyin*  is.  What  1  don't  like  about 
you,  Seftoi^  is,  vov  come  to  the  ColL  with 
your  stick-np  collars  an'  patent-leatiierlMots, 
an'  yon  think  you  can  teach  us  something 
about  bullying.  /  you  think  ynu  can  teax-h 
us  anything  about  bullying  ?  Take  out  the 
gag  and  let  him  answer." 

"No!"  ferociously. 

"  He  says  no.  Rock  him  to  sleep.  Camp- 
bell can  watch.** 

It  needs  three  boys  and  two  boxing-gloves 
to  rock  a  boy  to  sleep,  .\gain  the  operation 
has  nothing  to  do  with  ita  name.  Sefton 
was  "rocked"  till  Ub  eyes  set  in  his  head 
and  he  gasped  and  crowed  for  breatl^  aick 
and  dizzy. 

''My  Anat!"  aaid  Camphell,  appalled, 
from  his  corner,  and  turned  white. 
"  Put  him  away,"  said  StJtdky.   "  Bring  on 
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Campbell.  >Jow  this  m  bullyin*.  Oh,  I  for- 
got !  I  say,  Campbell,  what  did  you  bully 
( Mewer  for  ?  Tltke  oot  his  gag  ai^  let  him 

answer." 

"I— I  don't  know.  Oh,  let  me  off!  I 
swear  Fil  make  it  pax.    Dont  'rock' 

me !" 

"The  bleatin'  of  the  kid  ezdtee  the 

tiger.  He  says  he  don't  know.  Set  him 
up,  Beetle.   Give  me  the  glove  an'  put  in 

the  gag." 

In  silence  Campbell  was  "rocked"  aixlT^ 

tour  times. 

"1  believe  I'm  goin'  to  die  I"  he  gasped. 

"He  says  he  is  goin'  to  die.  Put  him 
away.  Now,  Sefton  !  Oh,  I  forgot !  Sefton, 
what  did  you  bully  Clewer  for  ?  " 

The  answer  is  unprintable ;  but  it  uro- 
duoed  not  the  faintest  flash  on  StaUqf'a 
downy  cheek. 

"  Make  him  an  Ag  Ag,  Turkey  1 " 

And  an  Ag  Ag  was  he  made*  forthwith. 
The  hard-bought  experience  of  nearly 
eighteen  years  was  at  his  disposal,  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  appreciate  it. 

"  He  says  we  are  sweeps.  Put  him  away  I 
Now,  (/ampbell !  Oh,  I  fori^ot  !  I  say, 
Campbell,  what  did  you  bully  (  lewer  for  ?" 

Then  came  the  tears— scalding  tears; 
a]i[ I  'j'ls  for  mercy  and  abject  promises  of 
pence.  Let  them  cease  the  tortures  and 
Campbell  wonld  never  Uft  hand  against 
them.  The  questions  began  again— to  an 
accompaniment  of  small  persuasionf?. 

"  You  seem  hurt,  Campbell.  Are  you 
hurt?" 

"  Yes.    Awfully  ! " 

"  He  says  he  is  hurt.   Are  you  broke  ?  " 
"  Yes,  yea !  I  swear  I  am.  Oh»  stop  t" 
"  He  saya  he  ia  broke.  Are  you  humble  ?  " 
"Yes!* 

"  He  says  he  is  humble.  .\re  you  devilish 
humble?" 

"Yes!" 

"  He  says  he  is  devilish  humble.  Will  you 
bully  Clewer  any  more  T  " 

"  No.    No    ooh  : " 

*'  He  says  he  won't  bully  Clewer.  Or  any- 
one elseT" 

"  No.    I  swear  I  won't." 

"  Or  anyone  else.  What  about  that  lickin' 
you  and  Sefton  were  goin'  to  give  us  ?  " 

"Iwou'tl  I  won't!   I  swear  I  won't!" 

"  TTf  »       he  won't  lick  us.  Do  you  esteem 
yourself  to  know  anything  about  bullyin'  ?" 
No,  I  don't!" 

"  He  says  he  doesn't  know  anything  about 
bullyin*.    Haven't  we  taught  you  a  lot  ?  " 

"Yes  yes!" 


"  He  says  we^ve  taught  him  a  lot.  Aren't 

you  grateful  ?  " 
"  Yes  I " 

"  He  says  he  is  grateful,  l^it  him  away. 
Oh,  I  forgot!  I  say,  Campbell,  what  did 

you  bully  Clewer  for  :" 

He  wept  anew;  his  nerves  being  raw. 
"Because  I  was  a  bully.  I  suppose  that^s 
w^hat  you  want  me  to  say  ?  " 

"He  says  he  is  a  bully.  Right  he  is. 
Put  him  in  the  comer.  No  more  japes  for 
Campbell.   Now,  Sefton  I" 

"You  devils  !  You  yotjngdeviLs  !"  T!.i.. 
and  much  more  as  he  was  punted  across  the 
carpet  by  skitfnl  knees. 

''The  bleatin*  of  the  kid  excites  the 
tiger.  We're  goin'  to  make  you  l)eautiful. 
Where  does  he  keep  his  shaving  things  ? 
[Campbell  told.]  Beetle,  get  some  water. 
Turkey,  make  the  lather.  We're  goin'  to 
shave  you,  Sefiy,  so  you'd  better  lie  jolly  still, 
or  youll  get  out.  Fve  never  shaved  viyone 
before." 

"Don't!    Oh,  don't!    Fiease  don't  r 
"Gettin'  polite,  eh  ?    I'm  only  goin'  to 

take  off  one  ducky  little  whisker  " 

"  I'll — I'll  make  it  pax,  if  you  don't.  I 

swear  I'll  let  you  off  your  lickin'  when  I  get 


up!" 

"  And  half  that  mustache  we're  so  proud 
of.  He  says  he'll  let  us  off  our  lickin'.  isn't 
he  kind 

McTurk  laughed  into  the  nickel-plated 
sha\ing-cup,  and  settled  Sefton's  head  be- 
tween Stalky's  vise-like  knees. 

"Hold  on  a  shake,"  said  Beetle  "you  can't 
shave  long  hairs.  You've  got  to  cut  all 
that  mustache  short  first,  an'  then  scrape 
him." 

"Well,  I'm  not  goin'  to  hunt  about  for 
acisaors.  Won't  a  match  do  ?  Chuck  us  the 
match-box.  lie  w  a  hog,  you  know  ;  we 
might  as  well  singe  him.    Lie  still!" 

He  lit  a  vi  t  i,  but  check  il  1  is  hand.  "I 
only  want  to  lake  off  half,  though. " 

^  That's  sll  light"  Beetle  waved  the  brash, 
"ril  lather  up  to  the  middle — see  ?  and  you 
can  bum  otf  the  rest." 

The  thin-haired  first  mustache  of  youth 
fluffed  off  in  flame  to  the  lather  line  in  the 
center  of  the  lip,  and  Stalky  mbbed  away  the 
burnt  stumpage  with  his  thumb.  It  was  not 
a  very  gentle  shave,  but  it  abundantly  ao* 
COmpUshed  its  purpose. 

"  Now  the  whisker  on  the  other  side.  Turn 
him  over !"  Between  match  and  razor  this, 
too,  was  removed.  "Give  him  his  shaving- 
glass.  Take  Uie  gag  out.  I  want  to  hear 
what  he'll  say." 
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But  there  were  no  words.  Sefton  gazed 
at  the  lop-sided  wreck  in  horror  ftod  d«^air. 
Two  fat  tears  rolled  down  ehfiek. 

*'nh.  I  forgot!  I  say»S«fteii,  what  did 
ym  t'uUy  (  iHwer  for  ?" 

"  Leave  me  alone  !  Oh,  you  inf enial  bul- 
lies, leawme  doM !  Haven't  I  had  enough  ! " 

"  !!•>  says  we  must  leave  hin  alone^**  said 
McTurk. 

He  fAjti  we  are  bullies,  an*  we  haven't 
even  begun  yet,"  said  Beetle.  "  You're 
ungrntHful,  Setfy.  <>oU]r !  Voa  do  look  an 
atf  ociiy  and  a  half  I " 

"  He  eays  be  hM  had  eaoagh,''  said  Stalky. 
"He  errs!" 

"  Well,  to  work,  to  work  ! "  chanted  Mc- 
Turk. waving  a  stomp.  **CmiiA  on,  my  giddy 
Narcissus.  Don't  fall  in  leva  with  four  own 
reflection  ' " 

•*Uh,  k'L  him  oil."  said  \  auipueli  from  hia 
earner ;  **  he*«  bhibbing,  too.** 

Sefton  cried  like  a  twelve  v(';tr-A)lil  with 

imin.  shame,  wounded  vanity,  and  utter  help- 
eesneee. 

"You'll  make  it  pax,  Stfton.  won't  you  ? 
Yon  can't  j*tand  op  to  those  young  devils—  -  ** 

*'  Don  t  be  rude,  Campbell,  dear,"  said  Mc- 
Turk. "  or  you'll  catch  it  again  !* 

**  You  ar*'  devils,  you  know."  i^aid  f 'anipbell. 

"What?  for  a  little  bullyin—sarae  as 
you've  been  givin'  Clewer  \.  Bow  tons  have 
vou  been  iestin'  with  him  ?"  aaid  StaUcy. 
'•All  this  term 

"  We  didn't  always  knock  him  about, 
though  r 

"  Yiiu  did  when  you  conld  catch  him." 
said  Beetle,  croes-leggcri  on  the  rtoor,  drop- 
ping a  stmnp  from  tine  to  time  aeroM  Sef* 
ton's  instep.    "  Don't  I  Itnow  it !" 

"I    perhaps  we  did." 

**  And  you  went  out  of  your  way  to  catdl 
him  ?  Don't  I  know  it  ?  Because  be  was 
an  awful  little  bea<i.  eh  ?  Don't  I  know  it  ? 
Now,  you  see,  i/<m're  awful  beasts,  and  you're 
get  tin*  what  he  got— for  bein'  a  beast  Jost 
because  we  chooye." 

•'  We  never  really  bullied  him— like  you've 
done  us." 

"  Yah  1 "  said  Beetle,  "  Thev  never  really 
bully--'  Molly '  Fairbum  didn't.  Only  knock 
'em  about  a  little  bit.  That's  what  they  nay. 
Only  kick  their  eonle  ont  of  'era,  and  they 
go  and  blub  in  the  liox-rooms.  Shov-  llu-ir 
heads  into  the  ulsters  an'  bhib.  Write  home 
three  times  a  day — yes,  you  brote,  Fve  done 
that  askin' to  he  taken  away.  }'"i/ve  never 
l>een  )>ullie<i  prepay*  Campbell.  I'm  aorry 
you  made  pax," 

'*rm  not!"  aaid  CampbelU  who  was  a 


humorist  in  a  way»  TiOOk  OQt  yoote 
slaying  Sef  ton  I " 

In  his  excitement  Beetle  had  used  the 
stump  unreflectingly,  and  Sefton  was  now 
shoutinj:  f  ir  mercy. 

"  An  you  ! "  he  cried,  wheeling  where  he 
sat.  "Yoa've  never  been  bullied,  either. 
Where  were  you  before  yon  «ana  hers  ?* 

"1— Ihadatator." 

"  Yah  !  Yon  would.  You  never  Unbbed 
in  your  life.  Pmt  you're  blubbin'  mnr,  by 
gum.    Aren't  you  blnbbin'  ?" 

"t  an  t  you  see,  you  blind  beast  ?"  Sefton 
fell  ovw  sideways,  tear»traekB  fuiiwsing  the 
dried  lather.  Crack  came  the  crickst-ttnmp 
on  Uie  curved  latter-end  of  him. 

''Blind,  am  I,"  said  Beetle,  ''and  a  beast  ? 
Shut  up,  Stalky.  I'm  goin'  to  jape  a  bit 
with  our  friend,  d  la  'Molly'  Fairbum.  i 
think  1  can  see.    Can't  I  see,  Sefton  ?" 

"The  point  is  well  taken,"  said  McToik, 
watching  the  stump  at  wsrk.  "  Yon'd  better 
say  that  he  sees,  Seffy." 

"You  do— yon  do!  I  swear  yon  do  I" 
yelled  Sefton,  for  stroiig  sfignmsBls  wen 
coercing  him. 

Aren't  my  eyes  lovely?"  The  stump 
rose  and  fMI  steadily  tkrosghont  tUs  cate- 
chism* 

'•Yes." 

'*  A  gentls  haBsl,  areiPt  they  ?  " 

"Yes    oh.  yes!" 

"  What  a  liar  you  are  1   They're  aky-blne^ 
Ain't  they  sky-blue  ?" 
"Yes    oh.  yes!" 

"  You  don't  know  your  mind  from  one 
minute  to  another.  You  must  leam~you 
must  leam." 

•'What  a  bait  you're  in!"  saki  Stalky. 
"  Keep  your  hair  on,  Beetle." 

"I've  had  it  done  to  me,"  sud  Beetie. 
"  Now— about  my  being  a  beast." 

"  Pax—  oh,  pax  !  "  cried  Sefton  ;  "  make 
it  pax.  I'll  give  up !  Let  me  off !  No 
more!  Fm  broke !   I  can't  stand  it !" 

'Tgh  !  Just  when  wo  were  trettin'  onr 
hand  in  !"  grunted  Mcl\irk-  "They  didn't 
let  Clewer  off,  Ftl  swear." 

"  Confess  —  apologise  —  qnick  1 "  said 
Stalky. 

Frum  the  Uoor  Sefton  made  unconditional 
surrender,  more  abjectly  even  than  Gainp- 

l»ell.  He  would  never  touch  ;;Tivnne  aj^atn. 
lie  wouW  go  softly  all  the  days  of  his 
life. 

"We've  got  to  take  it,  I  .-suppose?"  said 
Stalky.  "  All  right,  Sefton.  You're  broke  ? 
\ery  good.  Shut  up.  Beetle!  But  b^oi« 
we  let  you  up^  you  an'  Campbell  will  kindly 
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oblige  us  with  'Kitty  of  Coleraine — d  la 

"That's  not  fair,"  said  Campbell ;  ''we've 
aarrendereH 

"C-ourse  you  have.  A'air  you're  goin*  to 
do  what  we  tell  you— same  as  Clewer  would. 

If  you  hadn't  surrendered  you'd  ha'  been 
really  bullie<i.  Havin'  mirrenderod  -do  you 
follow,  Seffy  ?— you  sing  odes  in  honor  of 
the  conqnenHTB.   Horry  up  l" 

They  dropped  into  chairs  luxuriously. 
Campbell  and  Sefton  looked  at  each  other, 
and,  neither  taking  comfort' in  that  view, 
struck  up  "  Kitty  of  Coleraine." 

"  Vile  bad,"  said  Stalky,  as  the  miserable 
wailing  (in ri.  "  If  you  hadn't  surrendered 
it  would  have  been  our  painful  duty  to  buzz 
books  at  you  for  singin'  out  o'  tune.  Now 
then." 

He  freed  them  from  their  bonds,  but  for 
■^vf-ral  minutes  thoy  could  not  rise.  Camp- 
bell was  first  on  his  feet,  smiling  uneasily. 
Sefton  staggered  to  the  table,  buried  hia 
bead  in  bu  amu^  and  shook  with  sobs. 
There  was  no  shadow  of  fight  in  either — 
only  amazement,  distress,  and  shame. 

Ca — can't  be  ahave  clean  before  tea, 
please  ? "  said  Campbell  "It^s  ten  minntes 
to  bell." 

Stalky  shook  his  head.  He  meant  to  eecort 
the  half -shaved  one  to  the  meal. 

lIcTurk  yawned  in  his  chair  and  Beetle 
mopped  his  face.  They  were  all  dripping 
with  excitement  and  exertion. 

**lf  I  knew  anything  about  it,  I  swear 
Fd  give  yon  a  moral  lecture,"  said  Stalky 
severely. 

"Don't  jaw:  the>-'ve  surrendered,"  said 
McTork.  "  This  moral  suasion  biznai  takes 
it  oat  of  a  cbap." 

"Don  t  y  :u  see  how  gentle  we've  been  ? 
We  might  iiave  called  Clewer  in  to  look  at 
joo,"  said  Stalli^.  ''The  bleatiu'  of  the 
tager  excites  the  Ktd.  But  we  didn't.  We've 
odygot  to  te  '  i  few  chaps  in  Coll.  about 
this  and  you'd  be  hooted  all  over  the  shop. 
Your  life  wouldn't  be  worth  havin'.  But 
we  aren't  goin'  to  do  that,  either.  We're 
strictly  moral  suasers,  Campbell ;  80,  unless 
JOn  or  Setfy  split  about  this,  no  one  will.*' 

"1  swear  you're  a  brick,"  said  Campbell. 

I  suppose  I  was  rather  a  brute  to  C'lewer." 

"It  looked  Hke  it,"  said  Stalky.  ''But  I 
'lon't  think  Seffy  need  come  into  hall  with 
cock-eye  whiskers.  Horrid  bad  for  the  fag^ 
if  they  saw  him.  He  can  shave.  Ain't  you 
sntefnl,  Sefton?" 

The  head  did  not  lift  Sefton  was  deeply 
asleep^ 


"  That's  nmuny,"  said  McTurk,  as  a  snore 
mixed  witii  a  sob.  Cheek,  /  think,  or  he^a 
shammin'." 

"  No,  'tisn't,"  said  Beetle.  "  When  '  Molly ' 
Fairbum  had  attended  to  me  for  an  hour  or 
ao  I  need  to  go  bnng  off  to  sleep  on  a  form 
sometimes.  Poor  devil !  Bat  be  called  me 
a  beastly  poet,  though." 

"  Weil,  come  on."  Stalky  lowered  his 
voice.  "Good-by,  Campbell,  Hember,  if 
yon  don't  talk,  nobody  will" 

There  should  have  been  a  war-dance,  but 
that  all  three  were  so  utterly  tired  that  they 
almost  went  to  sleep  above  the  tea-cups  in 
their  study,  and  slept  till  prep. 

■  ■  •  ■  • 

"  A  most  extraordinary  k'ttf^r.  Are  all 
parents  incurably  mad  ?  What  do  you  make 
of  it  7"  said  the  Head*  handing  a  closely- 
written  eight  pages  to  the  Reverend 
John. 

" '  The  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she 
a  widow.'  That  is  the  least  reasonable 
sort"  The  Chaplain  read  with  pursed 
Hps. 

**  If  half  those  charges  are  true  he  should 
be  in  the  sick-bonse  ;  whereas  be  is  dimst- 
ingly  well.  Certainly  he  has  shaved.  I  no- 
ticed that." 

"  Under  compulsion,  as  his  mother  points 
out.    How  delicious  !    How  salutary  !" 

"  You  haven't  to  answer  her.  It  isn't 
often  I  don't  know  what  has  happened  in 
the  school  ;  but  this  is  beyond  me." 

"  If  you  asked  me  I  should  say  seek  not 
to  propitiate.  When  one  is  forced  to  take 
crammers'  pups  " 

"He  was  perfectly  well  at  extra-tuition  - 
with  me — this  morning,"  said  the  Head,  ab- 
sently.  ''Unnsoally  well-behaved,  too." 

"  — — they  either  educate  the  school,  or 
the  school,  as  in  this  case,  ♦-ducates  them. 
I  prefer  our  own  methods,'  the  Chaplain 
concluded. 

"  You  think  it  was  that  ?  "   A  lift  of  the 

Head's  eyebrow. 

"  I'm  sure  of  it  I  And  nothing  excuses 
his  trying  to  give  the  College  a  bad 
name." 

"  That's  the  line  I  mean  to  take  with  him," 

the  Head  answered. 
The  Augurs  winked. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  few  days  later  the  Reverend  John  called 
on  Number  Five.  "  Why  haven't  we  seen 
you  before,  Padre  ?  "  said  they. 

"Fve  been  watohing  times  and  seasons 
and  events  and  men  —and  boys,"  he  replied. 
"1  am  pleased  with  the  Tenth  Legion.  I 
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make  them  my  compliments.  Clewer  was 
throwing  ink-balls  in  form  this  morning, 
instead  of  doing  bis  work.  He  is  now 
doing  fifty  Hnee  for— nnheunl-of  audsp 

You  can't  blame  us,  sir,"  said  Beetle. 
**  YoQ  told  us  to  remove  the  er  preeeure. 

That's  the  worst  of  a  fag." 

"I've  known  boys  five  years  his  senior 
throw  ink-balls,  Beetle.  To  such  an  one 
have  I  given  two  hundred  lines — not  so  long 
ago.  And  now  I  como  to  think  of  it»  were 
those  lines  ever  shown  up  ?" 

*'Were  they,  Torkey?"  mid  Beetle  vn- 
blvshingly. 

"Don't  you  think  Clewer  looks  a  little 
cleaner,  I'adre  '?"  Stalky  interrupted. 

"  We're  no  «id  9i  nuwal  reformera,"  said 
McTurk. 

"It  was  all  Stalky,  but  it  was  a  lark," 
said  Beetle. 

**  I  have  noticed  the  moral  reform  in  sev- 
eral quarters.  Didn't  1  tell  you  you  had 
more  influence  than  any  boys  in  the  Coll.  if 
you  cared  to  use  it  " 

"  It's  a  trifle  exhaustin'  to  use  frequent — 
our  kind  of  moral  suasion.  Besides,  you 
see.  It  only  makes  Clewer  cheeky." 


"I  wasn't  thinking  of  Qewer;  I 

thinking  of-  the  other  people,  Stalky." 

"Oh,  we  didn't  bother  much  about  the 
Other  people,"  said  McTurk.    '*  Did  we  ?" 

"  But  /  did— from  the  beginning.'' 

"Then  you  knew,  air  ?" 

A  downward  puff  of  smoke. 

"  Boys  educate  each  other,  they  say,  more 
than  we  can  or  dare.  If  I  had  used  one 
half  of  the  moral  suasion  you  may  or  may 
not  have  emi)loyed  " 

"  With  the  best  motives  in  the  world. 
Don't  forget  our  pious  motives,  Padre,"  said 
MeTork. 

"I  suppose  I  shoold  be  now  languishing 
in  Bideford  gaol,  shouldn't  I  ?  Well,  to 
quote  the  Head,  in  a  little  business  which  we 
have  agreed  to  forget^  that  strikes  me  as 
flagrant  injustice.  .  .  ,  What  are  yon 
laughing  at,  yon  young  simisiBT  Isn't  it 
troe?  I  will  not  stay  to  be  shonted  at. 
What  I  looked  into  this  den  of  iniquity  for 
was  to  find  out  if  anyone  cared  to  come 
down  for  a  bathe  oflf  the  Ridge.  But  1  see 
you  won't." 

"Won't  we,  though  *  Half  a  shake,  Padre 
sahib,  till  we  get  our  towels,  and  nou»  tomntes 
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Bt  Frank  Nobris, 


Author  of  "  Moran  of  the  Lady  Lvtty,"  etc. 


could  always  look  for  fine 
fighting  at  Julian's  of  a  Mon- 
day morning,  because  at  that 
time  the  model  was  posed 
for  the  week  ;ind  we  picked 
out  the  places  from  which 
to  ii^oric.  Of  course  tiie  first 
ten  of  the  e^quiue  men  had 
first  choice.  So,  no  matter 
how  early  you  got  up  and 
how  resolutely  you  held  to 
your  first  row  tnhmret,  chaps  like  Koubault, 
or  Marioton,  or  the  little  Kussian,  whom  we 
nicknamed  ''Chonberd^,"  or  Hanshanlder, 
or  the  big  American — "This  Animal  of  a 
Bnldy  .lones  " — all  strong  etquutte  men,  could 
always  chuck  you  out  when  they  came,  which 
they  ilid  about  ten  o'clock,  when  everything 
had  (|uieted  down.  When  two  particularly 
big.  quick-tempered,  obstinate,  and  combative 
men  try  to  occupy,  simoltaneoosly,  a  space 


twelve  inches  square,  it  gives  rise  to  com- 
plications. WV  used  to  watch  and  wait  for 
these  tights  (after  we  had  been  chucked  out 
ourselves),  and  make  things  worse,  and  hastra 
the  crisis  by  getting  upon  the  out^skirts  of 
the  crowd  that  thronged  about  the  disputants 
mA  shoving  with  all  our  mights,  llien  one 
of  the  disputants  would  be  jostled  rudely 
against  the  other,  who  would  hit  him  in  the 
face,  ami  then  there  would  be  a  wild  hooroosh 
and  a  clatter  of  overturned  easels  and  the 
flashinfj  of  whitened  knuckles  and  glimpses 
of  two  fierce  red  faces  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  crowd,  and  everything  would  be  pleasant. 
Then,  perhaps,  yon  would  .^ec  an  allusion  in 
the  Paris  edition  of  the  next  morning's 
"Herald"  to  the  "brutal  an<i  lawless  stu- 
dents." 

I  remember  particularly  one  fight  quite 
the  best  1  ever  saw  at  Julian's — or  elsewhere, 
for  the  matter  of  that.  It  was  between 
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Haushauhler  and  (Hlet.  Haushaulder  was  a 
Dane,  and  six  feet  two.  Gilet  was  French, 
and  had  a  waist  like  Virginie's.  Bnt  Gilet 
had  just  come  back  from  his  three  years' 
army  service,  and  knew  all  about  the  savaie. 
They  squared  off  at  each  other,  Gflet  spittfaig 
like  a  cat,  and  Haushaulder  grommelnnt  un- 
der his  mustache.  "  This  Animal  of  a  Buldy 
Jones,"  the  big  American,  bellowed  to  sepa- 
rate them,  for  it  really  looked  like  a  mas- 
sacre. And  then,  all  at  once,  Gilet  spun 
around,  bent  over  till  bis  linger-tips  touched 
the  floor,  and,  balaneinf  on  the  toe,  lashed 
out  backwards  with  his  leg  at  Haushaulder. 
like  any  cayuse.  The  heel  of  his  boot  caught 
the  Dwe  on  the  point  of  the  chin.  An  hour 
aad  forty  miiniteB  later,  when  Haushaulder 
recovered  consciousness  and  tried  to  speak, 
we  found  that  the  tip  of  his  tongue  had  been 
diced  off  between  Ms  teeth  as  if  bgr  a 
pair  of  scissors.  It  was  a  really  unfortunate 
affair,  and  the  government  ve^  nearW  closed 
the  atelier  because  of  it  Bat  "tliis  Ani- 
mal of  a  Buldy  Jones  "  gave  us  all  his  opin- 
ion of  the  mvatr,  and  announced  that  the 
next  man  who  8av(Ued  from  any  cause  what- 
ever "  aurait  uffaxit  otwe  Udt  owi,  avee  bd, 
eri  nom ! ' ' 

Heavens!  No  one  aitmrait  awir  qjfaire 
avec  edte  ammal  de  Bvldy  Janet.  He  was 
from  Chicago  (but,  of  course,  he  couldn't 
help  that !),  and  was  taller  than  even  Haus- 
haulder, and  much  broader.  The  desire  for 
art  had  come  upon  him  all  of  a  sudden  while 
he  was  studying  law  at  Columbia.  For 
"This  Animal  of  a  Buldy  Jones"  had  gone 
into  law  after  leavini^  Tale.  Here  we  touch 
"This  Animal  of  a  Buldy  Jones's"  great 
weakness.  He  was  a  Yale  man !  Why,  he 
was  prouder  of  that  fact  than  he  was  of 
being  an  American,  or  even  a  Chicagoan — 
and  that  is  saying  much.  Why,  he  couldn't 
talk  of  Yale  without  his  face  Hushing. 
Why,  Yale  was  almost  mmn  to  him  than  his 
mother.  I  remember,  at  the  students'  l>all 
at  Bulliers,  he  got  the  Americans  together, 
aad  with  infinite  trouble  taught  us  all  the 
Yale  "yell,"  which  he  swore  was  a  trans- 
cript from  Aristophanes,  and  for  three  hours 
he  gravely  headed  a  pruce.Hsion  that  went 
the  rounds  of  the  hall  bawling  "  Brek  !  Kek  ! 
Kek!  Kex!  Co^z!  Co^I"  and  all  the 
rest  of  it. 

More  than  that,  ''This  Animal  of  a  Bnldy 

.Tones"  had  pitched  on  his 'varsity  baseball 
nine.  In  his  studio — quite  the  swellest  in 
the  Quarter,  by  the  way — he  had  a  collection 
of  balls  that  he  had  pitched  in  match  games 
at  different  times,  and  he  used  to  diow  them 


to  us  reverently,  and  if  we  were  his  especial 
friends,  would  allow  us  to  handle  them. 
They  were  all  written  over  with  names  and 
dates.  He  woold  «q»laia  them  to  ns  one 
by  one. 

''This  one^" he  wonid  say,  "I  pitched  in 

the  Princeton  game,  and  here's  two  I  pitched 
in  the  Harvard  game  hard  game  that  -  our 
catcher  gave  out — guess  he  couldn't  hold 
me"  (with  a  grin  of  pride),  "and  Harvard 
made  it  interesting  for  me  until  the  fifth 
inning ;  then  I  made  two  men  fan  out  one 
after  ^e  other,  aad  tiien,  jost  to  show  'em 
what  I  could  do,  filled  the  bases,  got  three 
balls  called  on  me,  and  then  pitched  two  in- 
shoots  and  an  ont-cnrve,  jost  as  hard  as  I 
could  delivei-.  Trintz  of  Harvard  was  at  the 
bat.  He  struck  at  every  one  of  them — and 
fanned  out.  Here's  the  ball  I  did  it  with. 
Yes,  sir.   Oh,  I  can  pitch  a  baU  all  right." 

Now  think  of  that  !  Here  was  this  man. 
"This  Animal  of  a  Buldy  Jones,"  a  Beaux 
Arts  man,  one  of  the  best  color  and  Hnemen 
on  our  side,  who  had  three  e$quiue$  and  five 
figures  "  on  the  wall  "  at  Julian's  (any  Paris 
art  student  will  know  what  that  means),  and 
yet  the  one  thing  he  was  proud  of,  the  one 
thing  he  fared  to  be  admired  fnv.  the  one 
thing  he  loved  to  talk  about,  was  the  fact 
that  he  had  pitched  for  the  Yale  *ranity 
baseliall  nine. 

All  this  by  way  of  introduction. 

I  wonder  how  many  Julian  men  there  are 
left  who  remember  the  affaire  Cammef 
Plenty,  I  make  no  doubt,  for  the  thing  was 
of  a  monumental  character.  I  heard  Rou- 
bault  tell  it  at  the  "Dead  Rat"  just  the 
other  day.  "Choubersky"  wTote  to  "The 
Young  Pretender"  that  he  heard  it  away  in 
the  interior  of  Morocco,  where  he  had  gone 
to  paint  doorways,  and  Adier,  who  is  now  on 
the  "Century"  staff,  says  it's  an  old  story 
among  the  illustrators.  It  has  been  bandied 
about  so  much  that  there  is  danger  of  its 
original  form  being  lost.  Wherefore  it  is 
time  that  it  should  be  brought  to  print. 

Now  Camme,  be  it  understood,  was  a  filthy 
little  bea.st — a  thorough -paced,  blown-in-the- 
bottle  blackguard  with  not  enough  self- 
respect  to  keep  him  sweet  through  a  sum- 
mer's day — a  rogue,  a  bug  -anything  you 
like  that  is  sufficiently  in.sulting  :  besides  all 
thifl^  and  perhaps  because  of  it,  he  was  a 
duelist  He  loved  to  have  a  man  slap  his 
face — some  huge,  big-boned,  big-hearted 
man,  who  knew  no  other  weapons  but  his 
knuckles.  Camme  would  send  him  his  card 
the  next  day,  with  a  message  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  try 
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and  kill  the  gentleman  in  question  at  a  cer- 
tain time  and  place.  Then  there  would  be  a 
lot  of  palaver,  and  i»omehow  the  duel  wonld 
never  come  off,  and  Camrae's  refnitation  as  a 
diit'list  would  go  up  another  pep.  and  the 
rest  of  us — beastly  Uttle  rapins  that  we  were 
—would  hold  him  in  incnued  foar  and  in- 
creased bozTor,  jnat  aa  if  he  were  a  fattier 
in  coil. 

Well,  the  row  begun  one  November  morn- 
ing—a  Monday-- and,  of  course,  it  was  over 
the  allotment  of  seats.  Camme  had  calmly 
rubbed  out  the  name  of  "  This  Animal  of  a 
Buldy  Jonea  *  from  the  floor,  and  lad  chalked 
his  own  in  its  ])1ace.  Now,  Bouguereau  had 
placed  the  etquvtse  of  "This  Animal  of  a 
Buldy  Jones  "  fifth,  the  preceding  Saturday, 
aiMl  according  to  unwritten  law  hi  had  praoe- 
dence  over  C'amme. 

iiut  Camme  invented  reasons  for  a  different 
opinion,  and  preaented  them  to  the  whole 
three  ateliers  at  the  top  of  his  voice  and 
with  unclean  allusions.  We  were  all  climb- 
ing up  on  the  taller  stools  by  this  time,  and 
Virginie,  who  was  the  model  of  the  week, 
was  making  furtive  signu  at  us  to  give  the 
crowd  a  push,  as  was  our  cutilom. 

Camme  waa  going  on  at  a  great  rate. 

"  Ah,  farrnir  !  Ah,  npece  de  rolmr,  crn- 
paudt  m ;  c'est  a  moi  ceUe  place  la  ikdigawi 
va  te  prvm*ner,  va  /aire  du  eopiu  am  Louvre," 

To  be  told  to  go  and  make  copies  in  the 
Louvre  was  in  our  time  the  last  insult. 
''This  Animal  of  a  Buldy  Joneo,"  this  some- 
time Yn^  pitcher,  towering  above  tiie  little 
frog-like  Frenchman,  turned  to  the  crowd, 
and  said,  in  grave  concern,  his  forehead 
puckered  in  great  deliberation : 

"I  do  not  know,  precisely,  that  which  it 
is  necensary  to  do  with  this  kind  of  a  little 
toad  of  two  le{,'s.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
ahould  spank  him  or  administer  the  good  kick 
of  the  boot.  I  believe  I  shall  give  him  the 
good  kick  of  the  boot.    Uein  !" 

He  tamed  Gtoime  around,  held  him  at 
arm's  length,  and  kicked  him  twice  severely. 
Xext  day.  of  course,  ('amme  sent  his  card, 
aiiii  four  of  U8  .Americans  went  around  to  the 
Studio  of  "  This  Animal  of  a  Buldy  Jonea"  to 
have  n  pm<»ke-talk  over  it.  RobinaOD  waa  of 
the  opinion  to  ignore  the  matter. 

"Now,  we  can't  do  thaty"  said  Adler; 
"tht  sf  l»i'a.<tly  continentals  would  misonder- 
stand.    i'an  you  shoot,  Buldy  Jones  ?" 

"  Onlv  deer." 

"Fence?" 

"Not  a  little  bit.  Uh,  let's  jjo  and  punch 
the  wadding  out  of  him,  and  be  done  with 
it!" 


"  No  !    No  !    He  should  be  humiliated.* 

"  I  tell  you  what— let's  guy  the  thing." 

"  (let  up  a  fake  duel  and  make  him  seem 
ridiculous.* 

"  You've  got  the  choioe  of  we^oni^  finldy 
Jones." 

"Fight  Urn  with  hat-pin." 

"  Oh,  let's  go  punch  the  wadding  ont  of 
him    he  makes  me  tirMd." 

"  liorse"  Wilson,  who  hadn't  spoken,  sud- 
denly broke  in  with : 

"Now,  listen  to  me.  you  oth^r  f.llows. 
Let  me  lax  this  thing.  Buldy  Jones,  1  most 
be  one  of  your  aeeonda.'' 

"I'm  going  to  Camme.  and  say  like  thi.s  : 
'TMs  Animal  of  a  Buldy  Jones'  has  the 
naming  of  weapons.  He  comes  from  a 
strange  country,  near  thp  Mississippi,  from 
a  pl&ce  called  Shee-ka-go,  and  there  it  is 
not  conaidered  etiquette  to  light  either  with 
the  sword  or  pistol — it  is  too  common. 
However,  when  it  is  necessary  that  balls 
ahould  be  exchanged  in  order  to  satisfy 
honor,  a  ouriona  custom  is  resorted  to. 
Balls  are  exchanged,  but  not  from  pistoL*. 
They  are  very  terrible  balls,  large  as  an 
apple,  and  of  adamantine  hardness.  "Hiia 
Animal  of  a  Buldy  Jones'  evTi  now  has 
a  collection.  Ho  American  gentleman  of 
honor  travels  without  them.  He  would 
gladly  have  you  come  and  make  first  choioe 
of  a  ball,  while  he  will  select  one  from 
among  those  you  leave.  Sur  le  terrain^  you 
will  deliver  theae  balls  aimnltaneoosly  toward 
each  other,  repeating  till  one  or  thf  other 
adversaiy  drops.  Then  honor  can  be  declared 
satisfied." 

"Yes,  and  do  you  suppose  that  Camme 
will  listen  to  mvh  tommy-rot  as  that  ? "  re- 
marked "This  Animal  of  a  Buldy  Jones." 
"  I  think  I'd  better  just  punch  his  head.** 

"  Listen  to  it  ?  (Jf  cours*'  bf"!l  li>'f*'n  to 
it.  You've  no  idea  what  curious  idttaa  these 
continentals  hare  of  the  American  duel 
You  can't  propose  anything  so  absurd  in  the 
dueling  line  that  they  won't  give  it  serious 
thought.  And  besides,  if  Camme  won't  fight 
this  way,  we'll  tell  him  that  yon  will  have  a 
Mexican  duel." 

"What's  that?" 

*"ne  your  left  wrists  together,  and  fight 
with  knives  in  y<  >ur  right  hand.  Iha^ scare 
the  tar  out  of  him." 

And  it  did.  The  seconds  had  a  meeting 
at  the  caf§  of  the  Moulin  Rouge,  and  gave 
Camme's  secoml.'^  the  choice  of  the  duel  Yale 
or  the  duel  Mexico.  Camme  had  no  wish  to 
tie  himself  to  a  man  with  aknife  in  his  hand. 
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.•1  seconds  came  the  next  day  and  sol- 
:  tnly  choee  a  league  ball    one  that  liad  been 

ed  against  the  Harvanl  nine. 

7'iU  I  -wll  any  of  us  ever  forget  that 

lel  7   Camme  and  his  people  came  upon 

he  ground  almost  at  the  .same  time  as  we. 
W3.<!  behind  the  mill  of  Longchampa,  of 

■'lursH.  Rouhault  one  of  fairnie's  .'^ec- 
•mds,  and  he  carried  the  ball  in  d  lacquered 
rap«ii66e  tobaoco-jar~gingerly  aa  if  it  wera 
'1  homh.    We  were  quick  getting?  to  work. 

amine  and  "This  Animal  of  a  Huldy  Jones" 
were  to  take  each  his  baseball  in  bis  hand, 
stand  back  to  back,  walk  away  ttcm  each 

>ther  just  the  distance  between  the  pitcher's 
i>ox  and  the  home  plate  (we  had  seen  to 
ihat),  turn  on  the  word,  and~~deliver  their 
baUs. 

"How  do  you  feel,"  I  whispered  to  our 
principal,  as  I  passed  the  ball  into  his  hands. 

**  1  i'eel  just  as  if  I  was  going  into  a  match 
j^anie.  with  the  bleachers  full  to  the  top  and 
the  boys  hitting  her  up  for  Yale.  We  ought 
to  give  the  veil,  y*  know." 

^^How's  the  ball  ?" 

bit  soft  and  noi,  quite  round.  Ber- 
nard of  the  Harvard  nine  hit  the  shape  out 
of  it  n  1  irivt  over  OUT  left  field,  bot  WU 
do  all  right,  all  riRht." 

"This  Animal  of  a  Buidy  Jones"  bent  and 
gathered  up  a  bit  of  dirt^  rubbed  the  ball  in 
it,  and  ground  it  between  his  palms.  The 
man'.s  arm.s  were  veritable  connecting-rods, 
and  were  strung  with  tendons  like  particn- 
htfy  weH-eeaaoned  robber.  I  remembered 
what  he  said  about  few  catchers  being  able 
t«  bold  him.  nnt]  T  recalled  the  pads  and 
ma^L;  and  wadded  gloves  of  a  baseball 
game,  and  I  began  to  feel  nervous.  If  Camme 
was  hit  on  the  temple  or  over  the  heart  

■'  X  >«.-.  say.  old  man.  pfo  slow,  you  know. 
\\  e  dun't  want  to  fetch  uj)  in  Mazas  for  this. 
By  the  way,  what  kind  of  ball  are  you  going 
to  give  him  ?   What^s  the  curve  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  know  yet.  Ma.vbe  Til  let  him 
have  an  up-shoot.  Never  make  up  my  mind 
till  the  last  moment." 

**A11  ready,  gentlemen!"  said  Roubault, 
coming  up. 

Camme  had  removed  coat,  vest,  and  cra- 
ynt  "  This  Animal  of  a  Buldy  Jones " 
8tnp|>ed  to  a  sleeveless  undershirt.  He  spat 
on  hut  hands,  and  rubbed  a  little  more  dirt 
on  the  ball. 


"  Play  ball !"  he  muttered. 

We  set  them  baek  to  back.   On  the  word 

they  paced  from  e^fch  other  and  paused. 
'* This  Animal  of  a  Uuldy  Jones"  shifted  his 
ball  to  his  right  hand,  and,  holding  it  be- 
tween his  fingers,  slowly  raised  both  his 
arms  high  above  his  head  and  a  little  over 
one  shoulder.  With  his  toe  he  made  a  little 
depression  in  the  soil,  while  he  slowly  turned 
tiie  ball  between  his  fingers. 

"  Fire  !"  cried  "  Horse"  Wilson. 

On  the  word  "This  Animal  of  a  Muhly 
Jones  "  turned  abruptly  about  on  one  foot, 
one  leg  came  high  off  the  ground  till  the 
knee  nearly  touched  the  chest — you  know 
the  movement  and  position  well-  the  un- 
canny contortions  of  a  pitcher  about  to  de- 
liver. 

Camme  threw  his  ball  overhand — bowled 
it  a.s  i^i  done  in  rrirket,  and  it  went  \vi(]i> 
over  our  man's  shoulder,  Down  came  Buldy 
Joneses  foot,  and  his  arm  shot  forward  with 
a  tremendous  jerk.  Not  till  the  very  last 
moment  did  he  glance  at  his  adversaiy  or 
measure  the  distance. 

"It  is  an  in-curve!"  exclaimed  "Horse" 
Wilson  in  my  ear. 

We  could  hear  the  ball  whir  as  it  left  a 
pray  blurred  streak  in  the  air.  Camme  made 
as  if  to  dodge  it  with  a  short  toss  of  head 
and  neck — it  was  all  he  had  time  for— and 
the  ball,  faithful  to  the  last  twist  of  the 
pitcher's  fingers,  swerved  sharply  inward  at 
the  same  moment  and  in  the  same  direction. 

When  we  got  to  Camme  and  gathered  bim 
up,  I  veritably  believed  that  the  fellow  had 
been  done  for.  For  he  lay  as  he  had  fallen, 
straight  as  a  ramrod  and  quite  as  stiff,  and 
his  eyes  were  winking  like  the  shutter  of  a 
Idnetoscope.  But  "  This  Animal  of  a  Buldy 
Jones,"  who  had  seen  j)ri7,e-tighter8  knocked 
out  by  a  single  blow,  said  it  was  all  right. 
An  hour  later  Camme  woke  up  and  began  to 
mumble  in  pain  through  his  clenched  teeth, 
for  the  ball,  hitting  him  on  the  point  of  the 
chin,  had  dislocated  his  jaw. 

The  heart-breaking  part  of  the  affair  came 
afterward,  when  "  This  Animal  of  a  Buldy 
Jones"  kept  us  groping  in  the  wet  grass 
and  underbnish  until  long  after  dark  look- 
ing  for  his  confounded  baseball,  which  had 
caromed  off  Camme*s  ohin,  and  gone — 
no  one  knows  where. 

We  never  found  it 
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LINCOLN'S  METUOD  OF  DEALING  WITH  MEN. 

By  Ida  M.  Tarbkll, 

Author  of  "  The  Early  Uf«  of  UdcoId." 

THE  STORM  RAISED  OVER  FR&MONT.-.MoCLELLAN'S  TREATMENT 
OF  LINCOLN.— THE  RETIREMENT  OP  SECRETARY  CAMERON.— 
STANTON  AND  LINCOLN.— LINCOLN  IN  AFFLICTION.— HIS  LATER 
RELIGIOUS  VIEWS. 


HE  most  popular  military  ap- 
pointment President  Lincoin 
made  before  tlwt  of  He- 
Clellan  \vas  that  of  John  C. 
Fremont  to  the  command  of 
the  Department  of  the  West. 
Republicans  appreciated  it, 
for  had  not  Fremont  been 
the  hrst  candidate  of  their 
party  for  the  Presidency? 
The  Weat  was  jubilant: 
Fremont's  explorations  had  years  Iw^fore 
made  him  the  hero  of  the  land  alonj^  the 
Mis8i.ssi|ipi.  The  cabinet  was  satisfied,  par- 
ticularly rostm:i8ter-'!eneral  HIair,  whose 
"pet and  protege''  i'Yemont  was.  Lincoln 
himmlf  "  thoaKlit  well  of  Frtoont,"  believed 
he  could  do  the  work  to  l)e  done  ;  and  he 
had  already  had  experience  enough  to  dis- 
cern that  his  great  trouble  was  to  be,  not 
finding  major-generals — he  had  more  pegt 
than  hnlrs  to  put  them  in.  he  said  one  day 
but  finding  major-generals  who  could  do 
the  thing  they  were  ordered  to  do. 

FMmont  had  gone  to  his  headqiUUterB  at 
St.  Loais,  Missouri,  late  in  July.  Before  a 
month  had  passed,  the  gravest  charges  of 
incompetency  and  neglect  of  dnty  were  being 
made  against  him.  It  was  even  intimated  to 
the  President  that  the  General  was  using  bis 
position  to  worlc  up  ft  northweetem  coirfed- 
eracy.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  listened  to  all  these 
charges,  but  taken  no  action,  when,  on  the 
mominK  of  Angust  30th,  he  was  amazed  to 
read  in  his  newspaper  that  FMmoDt  had 
issued  a  proclaviation  declarin<r.  amon^  ot  her 
things,  that  the  property,  real  and  personal, 
of  all  the  persons  in  the  State  of  Ififlsoori 
who  should  take  up  arms  aj;ainst  the  United 
States,  or  who  should  be  directly  proved  to 
have  taken  an  active  part  with  its  enemies 
in  the  Held,  woald  be  confiecated  to  public 


use  and  their  alavuB,  if  they  had  any,  de* 

clared  freemen. 

LINCOLN'S  CONSIDERATION  FOR  PRfiMONT. 

Fremont's  proclamation  astonished  the 
country  as  much  as  it  did  the  President.  In 

the  North  it  elicited  almost  universal  satis- 
faction. This  was  stinking  at  the  root  of  the 
trouble — slavery.  But  in  the  Border  States, 
particularly  in  Kentucky,  the  Union  party 
was  dismayed.  The  only  po.Hsible  method  of 
keeping  those  sections  in  the  Union  was  not 
to  interfere  with  slavery.  Mr.  Unoohi  saw 
this  as  clearly  as  his  Horder  State  8Upi)orters. 
It  was  well  known  that  this  was  his  policy. 
He  felt  that  Fr6mont  had  not  only  demd  the 
policy  of  the  administration,  he  had  usurped 
[)0wer  which  belonged  only  to  the  lepi.slative 
part  of  the  government.  He  had  a  good 
excuse  for  reprimanding  the  General,  even 
for  remDvinf:  him.  Instead,  he  wrote  him, 
on  September  2d,  a  most  kindly  letter  : 

I  think  there  u  great  daa^r  that  the  ciosiaK  Pm- 
gniph  [of  the  proclanntioiil,  in  relation  to  the  confisca- 
tion of  property  and  the  liberating  sI.ivp?  of  tmit^rous 
owners,  will  alarm  our  Southern  I'nion  friends  and 
turn  thera  against  us  ;  iK>rhaps  ruin  <>ur  mthi  r  fair 
prospect  for  Kentucky.  Allow  me.  therefore,  to  ask 
that  you  will,  as  of  your  own  motion,  modify  that  par^ 
graph  ao  aa  to  conform  to  the  firat  and  fourth  sectioaa 
of  the  aot  of  CSongnM  entitled,  **  An  aet  to  eonliaeate 
property  uaed  for  insurrectionary  purpose*,"  approved 
August  6,  1861,  and  a  ropy  of  which  act  I  herewith 
send  you. 

This  letter  is  written  m  a  spint  of  caution,  and  not 
nf  censure.  I  send  it  by  special  messenger,  !■  wiw 
that  it  maj  oartainly  and  apeedily  reach  70a. 

But  Lincoln  did  more  than  this.  Without 

waiting  for  Fremont's  reply  to  the  above,  he 
went  over  carefully  all  the  criticisms  on  the 
G^Mral's  admiaistratioii,  in  order  to  sea  if  he 
could  help  him.    His  oimchisioD  was  that 
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Frlmont  was  isolating  himself  too  much  from 
men  who  were  interested  in  the  same  cause, 

aji«l  so  did  not  know  what  wns  going  on  in 
the  very  matter  he  was  dealing  with.  That 
Mr.  Lincoln  hit  the  very  root  of  Fremont's 
difficulty  k  evident  from  the  testimony  of 
the  men  who  were  with  the  General  in  Mis- 
souri at  the  time.  Colonel  George  E.  Leii^b- 
ton  of  bt.  Louis,  who  became  provost  mar- 
shal of  the  city  in  the  fall  of  1861,  says  : 

Prhnont  isolated  hinmetf .  and,  vnTike  Grant,  Halleek, 

»nrf  i>thtr?  of  like  ran':.  inapproachable.  WTien 
HaiW'k  cam^  here  to  iu-^Huine  commaad  and  called  on 
FremoBt,  he  wa^  accompuaied  simply  by  a  member  of 
lu  steir :  bat  when  Fremont  rotnrned  the  call,  he  rode 
down  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  escorted  by  his 
staff  and  bodygnafd  «l  one  hondred  wuk? 

General  B.  G.  Farrar  recounts  hui  expe- 
rience in  trying  to  get  an  important  message 
to  Fremont  from  General  Lyon,  who  wag  at 
Springfield  with  an  inrofficient  force  : 

W.irJ  was  returneil  l<j  me  that  General  Fremont  waa 
>trry  bo^r,  that  he  would  receive  the  despatch,  and  re- 
quested roe  to  call  in  the  afternoon.  I  called  in  the 
tfVemoon.  and  wa?  a^ain  UiM  that  General  Fremont 
vzi  very  busy.  Three  days  paa^ed  before  I  succeeded 
ii  obtateiiis  an  ftwUenee  with  FMmont* 

Having  made  up  his  nund  what  Fremont's 
ftnlt  was,  Lincoln  asked  General  David 
Banter  to  go  to  Missouri.  "He  [Fremont] 
needs  to  have  at  his  side  a  man  of  large  expe- 
rience," he  wrote  to  Hunter.  '*  Will  you  not, 
for  me,  take  that  place  ?  Your  raiik  is  one 
Snde  too  high  to  be  ordered  to  it»  but  will 
\m  not  serve  the  country  and  oblige  me  by 
t;ikinjr  it  voluntarily?"  At  the  same  time 
mat  iiunter  wus  asked  to  go  to  Fremont's 
relief,  PoBtmaater-General  Blair  went  to  St. 
Louis,  \«nth  the  President's  approbation,  to 
Ulk  with  the  General    aa  a  friend." 

LlNCOI..\  liKXOUXCKD  ON  ,\LI.  SIDES. 

In  the  meantime,  Lincoln's  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 2d  had  reached  tY^mont.  After  a 
few  days  the  (leneral  replied  that  he  wished 
the  President  himself  would  make  the  genenU 
ordpfmoflifN  !ng  thp  Hanse  of  the  proclama- 
tion which  referred  to  the  liberation  of 
lia»«8.  Lincoln  at  once  sent  the  order. 
When  this  was  made  poblic,  a  perfect  storm 
of  ♦iennnciation  l»roke  over  the  President. 
The  whole  North  felt  outraged.  There  was 
t»lk  of  impeaching  Lincoln  and  of  replacing 
Urn  with  Fremont.  Great  newspapers  criti- 
cised his  action,  warning  him  to  leam 
^•hither  he  was  tending.    Influential  men  in 

•  li^'mlew  UtT  MiCtf  nt  !*  M.\ttAZiMi  bv  .1.  MrCuu  Davis. 


all  professions  spoke  bitterly  of  his  action. 
"  How  many  times,"  wrote  James  Knaaell 
Lowell  to  Miss  Norton.  *'  are  we  to  save  Ken- 
tucky and  lose  our  self-respect?"  The 
hardest  of  these  criticisms  for  Lincoln  to 
bear  were  those  from  his  old  frienda  in 
llb'noia,  nearly  all  of  whom  supported  Fre- 
mont. 

The  general  supposition  throughout  the 
conntiy  at  this  time  was  that  the  President 
would  remove  Prfimont.  He,  however,  had 
no  idea  of  dismissing  the  General  on  the 
ground  of  the  proclamation,  and  he  hoped, 
as  he  wrote  to  Senator  Browning,  that  no  real 
necessity  existed  for  it  on  any  ground.  ORie 
hofw-  was  vain.  Disasters  to  the  Union  army, 
the  evident  result  of  the  (leneral's  ineffi- 
ciency, and  positive  proofs  of  corruption  in 
the  management  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  Department,  multiplied.  In  spite  of  ex- 
postulations and  threats  from  FYemont's 
supporters,  Lincoln  decided  to  remove  him. 
But  he  woldd  not  do  it  without  giving  him 
a  last  chance,  !n  sending  the  order  for  his 
removal  and  the  appointment  of  (jeneral 
Hunter  to  the  place,  he  directed  that  it  was 
not  to  be  delivered  if  there  was  any  evidence 
that  Fremont  had  fought,  or  was  about  to 
fight,  a  battle.  It  was  not  only  Lincoln's 
sense  of  justice  which  led  him  to  give  a  last 
chance  to  FrSmont;  it  was  a  part  of  that 
far-seeing  political  wisdom  of  his  not  to 
displace  men  until  they  themselves  had  dem- 
onstrated their  unfitness  so  clearly  that  even 
their  friends  must  finally  agree  that  he  had 
done  right. 

fii£hont'8  removal. 

It  was  generally  believed  in  Missouri  that 

Fremont  had  decided  to  receive  no  bearer 
of  despatches,  so  that  if  the  President  did 
remove  him  he  could  say  that  he  never  had 
been  informed  of  the  fact.  General  (lur- 
tis,  to  whom  Lincoln's  order  was  forwarded, 
knowing  this,  sent  copies  by  three  separate 
messengers  to  i'Yemont's  headquarters.  The 
one  who  delivered  it  first  was  General  T.  I. 
McKenny,  now  of  Olympia,  Washington. 
His  story  is  good  endence  of  the  pass  to 
which  things  bad  come  in  Fremont's  depart- 
ment : 

About  three  o'clock  at  night,  on  (.ktober  27.  isOl,  I 
think  it  was,  I  was  awakene«l  by  a  mes-ienger  Htatini; 
that  Genera)  Cnrtie  deaired  to  see  me  at  hia  head- 
qoarten.  General  Cnrtia  informed  me  that  he  had  an 
imp<»rtant  message  from  the  Presulfnt  to  he  takun  tn 
General  Fremont,  then  in  the  field,  it  nut  being  known 
where.  I  was  shown  the  order  that  1  was  to  convov, 
that  General  t-'rimont  wna  relieved  of  hie  command  of 
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till-  r>i'pHrttn<«nt  of  the  West  and  General  Huntor  placed 
temporarily  in  bia  stead.  Aside  from  thU,  I  had  special 
instmetiom  wUdi  I  vndmtMd  w«r«  Mr.  Uaoolii% 
own — 

l»t.  If  Generml  Prtmrat  kad  fonglit  »wl  gained  « 
decided  victory-  -not  •  aMM  akiiwilh— tiMB  aoi  (O  de- 
liver the  message. 

'M.  If  he  wan  in  the  imrneiiiate  preseDre  nf  the  en- 
emy and  at>uut  to  b«gin  a  battle,  not  t»  deliver  it. 

If  neither  of  those  conditions  prevailed,  to  de- 
liver it  and  (0  oiake  it  known  iowMdiateljr,  it  was 
ihoogbt  that  he  was  determined  lo  receive  no  orders 
Bupersedint;  him. 

1  immediately  went  to  St.  Louis,  wak<Kl  up  a  second- 
hand ili'aler  in  clolhinK  iind  titteii  myself  mit  a.-;  a 
Southern  planter,  and  lh«n  took  the  train  for  Holla, 
Missouri.  There  I  i^acured  horsee  and  a  guide,  and 
abost  two  o'clock  at  night  rode  lapidi;  aoatii  in  tlie 
direction  of  Springfield,  M inonri,  where  I  expected  to 
find  Frfmont.  I  n>de  this  distance  principally  in  the 
night,  jia.-4.sing  thrtiu>;h  the  small  rebel  towns  at  a  very 
rapid  gait.  About  117  miles  from  Kolla  1  reached  the 
outer  conlon  of  if^mont's  pickets.  Here  I  had  diffi- 
culty getting;  tluongh  the  lines,  as  the  instructions  ti> 
the  nard  were  very  iferingeat.  When  i  finaiiy  got 
In,  there  beli^  oo  inmediate  proepecta  of  a  battle.  I 
•trntghtway  made  my  way  to  Fremont's  headnuarters, 
where  I  met  the  nlFicer  i<f  the  day,  who  told  me  tliat  I 
ciiiild  not  See  ( leneral  Kn'tunnt,  but  that  he  wuulil  in- 
truiiuce  me  t/)  hi))  chief  of  stjitf.  ('oluaol  Eaton.  The  lat- 
ter also  tdid  me  that  I  could  nut  8ee  the  General ;  but  if 
1  would  make  my  baaineas  known  to  bim,  that  he  would 
comnranieate  ft  to  Prlmoot.  Tbfa  I  positively  rsfoeed 
t"  do.  He  n-tiirni-d  to  Frfmont,  and  mmmunicaled 
what  I  had  .laid,  liut  it  had  no  effect,  late  in  the 
evening,  however.  1  wa.-s  hunted  up  by  ("<dimel  BatoOi 
who  took  me  to  Ueneral  Fremont's  office. 

The  General  was  sitting  at  the  end  of  quite  a  long 
table  facing  the  door  by  which  I  entered.  I  never  can 
forget  the  appearance  of  the  man  as  he  tat  there,  with 

his  pierrinn  eye,  and  hi.>  hair  parted  in  the  middle  I 
ripped  frum  my  coat  lining  the  diwument.  which  had 
been  sewed  in  there,  and  hande^l  the  -.arne  to  him,  wltich 
he  nervously  took  and  o(>«ned.  He  glanced  at  the  su- 
perscription, and  then  at  the  signatore  at  the  Itottom, 
not  looking  at  the  contests.  A  frown  came  over  bis 
brow,  and  he  slammed  tlie  paper  down  on  fjie  table, 
.ind  .said,  "Sir,  how  did  you  get  admi.s,sion  into  my 
lines  ^"  1  told  him  that  1  had  come  in  a.'<  a  messenger 
l"-aring  inf.-niiation  from  the  rebel  lin>-.>;.  He  wavid 
me  out,  saying,  "That  will  do  for  the  present." 

1  had  eraua  to  make  the  rontent.^  of  the  document 
knowa  aa  soon  aa  delivered.  Tbe  first  mao  I  met  vof 
General  Stortns,  to  whom  I  gave  the  information.  1  wa^ 
then  overtaken  by  the  chief  of  stafT.  F.aton.  whn  s.iid  that 
General  Freniont  was  much  dis.ipjiointed  with  the  com- 
munication, a.-i  he  had  thimght  th.at  1  had  inforntation 
from  the  rebel  forces,  and  that  he  requested  me  not  to 
make  the  mes!<agc  known  for  the  present. 

I  then  toU  ColoBel  Eaton  that  I  had  important  de- 
spatches for  General  Hunter  and  wonld  like  transpor- 
tation and  a  piide,  and  he  remarked  that  he  would 
conxult  General  FreniMiit  on  the  sutije<  1.  He  soon 
reC'irneii  with  the  information  that  Freninrst  did  not 
know  wlierw  (lener^il  Hunter  wa,i  and  refused  to  give 
me  any  transportation,  saying  that  he  had  been  re- 
lieved aad  bad  do  aathoritr  to  do  so.  I  then  weat  to  a 
self-styled  "Colonel*  Richardson,  who  had  a  kind  of 
marauding  company,  having  been  t'uiJtered  into  neither 
the  Fnited  .StfU^d  service  nor  tne  St.ite  service.  I 
gave  him  to  underHtand  that  I  would  use  my  influence 
to  have  him  regularly  mu.<«tered  into  the  service,  where- 
upon he  furnished  me  with  a  good  horse  and  a  pre- 
tended gvide.  I  coold  get  no  iiSormation  in  regard  to 


Hunter,  hut  there  wa.s  a  rumor  that  he  wa.«  making 
towitrdii  .Springfield  and  was  in  the  region  of  %  plac« 
called  Buffalo.  I  therefore  started  out  aUtut  eleven 
oTciock  at  night  on  the  Boflalo  road,  and,  after  greet 
difieatfy.  reached  the  towo  about  daylight,  but  I  couM 
hear  nothing  of  General  Hunter.  I  left  my  guide,  and 
started  out  on  the  road  to  Ik>livar.  I  had  not  proceed  d 
more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  mile^i  beforr  1  heard  the 
rattling  of  horses'  hoofs  in  my  rear.  I  .-iiopped  to 
await  their  arrival,  and  found  that  they  were  a  Hmall 
detachment  of.  Hunter's  troopa  to  inform  me  that  tbe 
General  had  jost  arrived  in  Bnffalo.  vbereapoa  I  re- 
traced my  steps  and  delivsnd  mj  message.  General 
iiunter  immediately  started  for  Springfield  in  a  four- 
mule  ambulance,  .\rriving,  he  i.Hsued  a  siiort  procla- 
mation a^^uming  command.  It  was  thought  by  some 
that  this  would  pr.Hiuce  a  xolta^  amoBf  the  forsigii 
element.  It  did  ook* 

UNOOLN  AND  QENERAL  HUNTER. 

Lincoln's  troubles  with  genenib  in  the 

Department  of  the  West  did  not  end  with 
Fremont's  removal.  General  Hunter,  to 
whom  the  President  had  shown  special 
marks  of  confidence  and  whom  he  assigned 
temiK)rariIy  to  Fremont's  place,  annoyed  him 
by  continued  complaintt»  and  criticisms.  In 
December,  after  Hunter  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Kansas,  Lincoln  att> m;  ted  to  do 
for  him  what  he  had  tried  in  auuther  way 
to  do  for  FYemont,  show  him  that  be  was 
making  a  mistake  ;  and  he  wrote  the  follow* 
in^  letter,  which  only  recently  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  War  Department : 

RXBCt;TIVE  MA.V.SION, 

\s  AasiKGtON,  IHe.  81, 186L 

MAJfOR-GSNBSAL  UUNTBR. 

Dear  8Sr:  Years  of  the28d  iareeaiv«l,aBd  lam  eoB> 

strained  to  say  it  i»  dtfnctilt  tn  answer  so  ugly  a  letter 
in  good  temper.  I  am,  .us  you  intimate,  losing  much  of 
the  great  contidenci-  I  jilacH)  in  you.  i  i  t  t  r  m  any  act 
or  omission  of  sonra  touching  the  im''  i  -'  rvice,  up  to 
the  time  you  were  sent  to  Leavenwor-  :  t  fh>m  the 
flood  of  gnimbiiag  despatchee  and  letters  1  have  aean 
from  iron  sinoe.  I  knew  yon  were  beins  ordered  lo 
Ij«>avenwnrth  at  the  time  it  was  done  ;  and  I  aver  that 
with  a.'<  lender  a  re^xard  for  your  honor  and  your  sensi- 
hiliti">  a-*  I  had  for  my  own,  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  you  were  being  "  humiliated,  insulted  ant!  dif- 
graced  ;"  nur  have  I,  up  to  this  day,  heard  an  iatima> 
tion  that  jon  have  been  wroaged,  coming  from  anyone 
but  yonrmf— Ko  oae  haa  Mamed  yon  for  the  retro- 
u'r.ide  movement  from  Springfield,  nor  for  the  informa- 
tion you  gave  General  Cameron  :  and  this  you  could 
readily  understand,  if  it  were  not  for  your  unwarrant«-ii 
asKumption  that  tin-  ordering  you  to  l^fttVeawwrlh  muKt 
necessarily  have  been  done  as  a  puninknent  for  some 
faiM.  1  thought  tbea,  and  think  yet,  the  position  as> 
signed  to  von  n  as  rsspoasible.  mid  aa  honorable,  as 
that  a^-ik'Tiid  to  Piiell  I  know  that  General  McrUllaa 
ev|>ect-'<i  more  important  results  frnm  it.  My  impres- 
^wn  i>  that  at  the  tinu.  you  were  assi^'rie<l  to  •'iw  new 
\S  e.Ttern  L'ei'arlment ,  it  liad  not  l>«f  It  deUfrmin«<d  tt»  re- 
place General  Sherman  in  Kentucky  :  but  of  this  I  am 
not  certain,  becauee  the  idea  that  a  command  ia  Ken- 
tucky was  very  dealraUe.  and  ana  la  the  farlbar  Wsat 
*  NKitcmeiii  •lleisli'd  by  Oenenl  McKcaay  fur  pMlMfestlon 
in  this  artk-lr. 
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ondMiraUle,  had  mumetemmd  to  im— Yua  eomtsotly 
■p«ik  of  being  placed  in  conomtd  of  only  H.00O~Nww 
t"!I  n  .  .  18  this  not  mere  ini|>atience  ?  Have  you  not 
kn  iu  n  all  the  while  that  you  are  to  command  four  or 
fi\*<_'  t  irn-  s  that  :n;iny  ? 

1  have  been,  und  am  xincereiy  yoor  friend  ;  and  if, 
M  «K-h.  I  dare  to  make  a  HUKgwnoit  I  woold  say  you 
sro  «<irtpting  the  h«nt  pasmkle  way  to  rain  yovnidf. 
*'  Act  Well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lieB."  He  who 
dow  tomttking  at  the  ht-ad  of  one  Retjimcnt,  wiH  eclipue 
him  who  does  K«tking  at  the  head  of  a  hundred. 

Y«iir  frienl  an  (>v«r, 

A.  LiNCOkN. 

On  the  outside  of  the  envelope  in  which 
thin  letter  was  found.  General  Hunter  had 
written: 

Tli«  Pmidoiif 8  rapijr  to  my  '*  ogly  lottor."  llin  hiy 
OB  Ma  Ubte  a  month  after  it  was  writteQ,  Md  vhon 
Anally  «ent  was  by  a  apefial  conveyance,  with  the  direc- 
tion that  it  wia  oaly  to  bepven  to  ow  wh«B  I  was  in  a 

goo<l  hunuMr. 

UNCOLN'S  RBLATIOXS  WITH  MiCLBLLAN. 

It  was  not  in  the  West  alone  that  the 
President  was  suffering;  disaytpointnu  nt.  At 
the  time  when  Freinunt  received  the  order 
retiring  him,  McClelian  had  been  m  command 
of  thf  Army  of  tlit*  Potomac  for  over  three 
month^i.  lii^  force  had  been  increased  until 
it  numbered  over  168,000  men.  He  had 
given  night  and  day  to  organizing  and  drill- 
ing this  anny,  and  it  seemed  to  those  who 
watched  him  thut  lie  now  had  a  force  near 
ready  tor  battle  m  an  army  could  be  made 
rpady  hy  anythinj?  save  actual  fighting.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  fully  sympathized  with  hia 
young  genenaPs  desire  to  prepare  the  Armf 
of  the  Potomac  for  the  field,  and  he  had 
given  him  repeated  proof.*?  of  hi/?  support. 
Mc<  Icllan,  however,  seem«  to  have  felt  from 
the  first  that  Mr.  LinoMn'a  kindness  was 
merely  a  personal  recognition  of  lii.s  own 
militaiy  genhia.  He  had  coneeived  the  idea 
that  it  was  he  alone  who  was  to  save  the 
countr/.  '*  The  people  call  upon  me  to  save 
the  country."  he  wrote  to  his  wife.  **  I 
must  save  it,  and  cannot  respect  anything 
that  is  in  the  way."  The  Prendent's  sug- 
gestions, when  they  did  not  atjreo  n  irh  ?  is 
own  ideas,  he  regarded  as  an  interference. 
Thus  he  mu^^ined  ^t  the  en«ny  had  three 
or  four  times  his  force,  and  when  the  Pres- 
ident doubted  this,  he  complained,  "  The 
President  cannot  or  will  not  see  the  true  state 
of  affairs."  Lincoln,  in  his  anxietjr  to  know 
the  details  of  the  work  in  the  army,  went 
frequently  to  McClelian's  headquart^  on 
the  center  of  I  and  Soveiitaen^  streets. 
That  the  I'resident  had  a  serious  purpose  in 
thfse  \isits  McClelian  did  not  see.  "  T  enclo.se 
a  cani  just  received  from  '  A.  Lincoln,'  " 


he  wrote  to  his  wife  one  day  ;  *'  it  shows 
too  much  deference  to  be  seen  outside."  in 
another  letter  to  Mrs.  HcGellan  he  spoke 
of  Iteing  "interrupted"  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  Seward,  "  who  had  nothing  in 
particular  to  say,"  and  again  of  concealing 
himself  "  to  do<^  all  enemies  in  shape  of 
*  browsing'  Presidents,  etc."  His  plans  he 
kept  to  himself,  and  when  at  the  cabinet 
meetings,  to  which  he  was  constantly  sum* 
moned,  military  matters  were  discnaaad,  he 
seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  an  encroachment 
on  his  special  busiaeas.  1  am  becoming 
daily  mors  disg;B8ted  with  this  Administra- 
tion perfectly  sick  of  it,"  he  wrote  early 
in  (Jctober  ;  and  a  few  days  later,  ' '  1  was 
obliged  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet 
at  8  P.M.  and  was  bored  and  annoyed.  There 
are  some  of  the  greatest  geese  in  the  cabinet 
I  have  ever  seen — enough  to  tax  tlte  patieace 
of  Job." 

\b  time  went  on,  he  hegnn  to  show  plainly 
his  coulenipt  of  the  President,  frequently 
allowing  him  to  wait  in  the  ante  room  of 
his  house  while  he  transacted  business  with 
others.  This  discourtesy  was  so  open  that 
McClellan's  staff  noticed  it,  and  newspaper 
correspondents  commented  on  it.  The  Presi- 
dent was  too  keen  not  to  see  the  'itirition, 
but  he  was  strong  enough  to  ignore  it.  It 
was  a  battle  he  wanted  from  iMct  lellan,  not 
deference.  "  1  will  bold  McCleUan's  horse, 
if  he  wiU  <^  bring  US  SBCcesat"  he  said 
one  day. 

A  GUHrSB  or  LINCOLN  AT  McCLSLLAN*S 
BBADQUAKTBRS. 

While  there  was  a  pretty  general  disposi- 
tion at  first  to  o:ive  McClelian  time  to  or- 
ganize, before  the  lirst  three  months  were 
up  Lincohl  was  receiving  impatient  com- 
ments on  thi'  iiiartivitv  ii''  the  army.  This 
im|tatience  became  aji^er  and  dismay  when, 
on  Octobv  21st»  tiie  battle  of  Ball's  BhifF 
ended  in  defeat.  To  Mr.  Uncoln,  HalPs 
I'iutf  was  more  than  a  military  reverse,  l^y 
it  he  suffered  a  terrible  personal  loss,  in  the 
death  of  one  of  his  oldest  and  dearest  friends, 
Colonel  E.  l>.  Paker.  Mr.  C.  C.  Coffin,  who 
was  at  McClellan's  headquarters  when  Lin- 
coln received  the  news  of  his  friend's  death, 
tells  of  the  scene  : 

Th«'  nfti'monn  w.is  Invcly.  a  rare  October  day.  I 
learned  early  in  the  day  that  something  waa  going  on 
np  the  Potomac,  near  Bdward'»  Ferry,  by  the  troepa 
nnder  General  Banks.    What  waa  goin^  M  Se  <NM 

knew,  even  at  MrClellan's  headquarters.   Tt  waa  a««r 

sunset  wht-n.  m  ciinniHTiic^i  V'v  a  fellow  cnrre-ip'tnilcnt.  I 
went  to  ascertain  what  wa.**  taking  place.    We  entered 

r 
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the  ante-rrmiM,  .iti'l  sfnt  Hurranl-  tu  Oeiier;il  McClel- 
lan.  Whilt;  wttiUxl,  iYeisidvnt  Liutoln  ciitne  in  ;  he 
recognized  um,  reached  out  his  hand,  spoke  of  the  beauty 
of  the  afternoon,  whilp  wailing  for  the  return  of  the 
young  Uenteiunt  whu  h:i<l  gone  to  announce  his  arrival. 
The  mi«BWW»  deeper  in  the  Pr««ident's  face  than  when 
I  saw  Mm  io  bit  awn  home,  the  cheeks  more  sunken. 
Tiit-v  h;iil  line-'  <4  care  anJ  anxiety.  For  ei^jhteen 
months  he  had  borne  a  bunien  f>mh  as  haA  fallen  upon 
fi>w  Bien.  A  burden  as  weighty  M  thtt  which  Taited 
upon  the  great  law-girer  of  Israel. 

"Please  to  walk  thii*  way,"  said  the  lieutenant. 
We  could  hear  tlie  click  of  tlw  ttilegraph  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room  and  low  eoarersaUon  between  the  President 
and  General  McClellan,  8ucceede<l  by  silence,  pxceiitinjj 
the  click,  click  of  the  instrument,  which  went  on  with 
its  tale  of  disaster.  Five  minut^.s  iiaxseii,  anti  then  Mr. 
Lincoln,  unattended,  with  bowed  h>-a<i  and  tears  roiling 
down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  his  face  i<ule  and  wan,  his 
bfiNBi  heaving  with  emotion,  padded  through  the  toom. 
He  almost  fell  as  he  stepped  into  the  street.  We 
sprang  involuntarily  from  our  8«ate  to  render  assistance, 
bat  he  did  nm  fall.  With  both  hands  prusiied  upoit  his 
heart,  he  walke*!  down  the  street,  not  returning  the 
■alnte  of  the  seatinel  pacing  his  beat  before  the  door. 

General  IfeCMlan  came  a  moment  later.  "  I  have 
not  much  news  to  tell  you."  he  said.  "  There  haa  been 
a  movement  of  troops  acroes  the  Potomac  at  Edward's 
Ferry,  under  (leneral  Stone,  and  ('idonel  Raker  is  re> 
ported  killed.   That  is  about  all  I  can  give  yoD." 

UNGOLN'8  ATTITUDB   IN  TBB  MASON  AND 
8UDELL  AFFAIR. 

After  Ball's  Bluff,  the  grumbling  against 
inartion  in  the  .Army  of  the  i'otornac  in- 
creased until  public  attention  was  suddenly 
distracted  hf  an  incident  of  an  entirely  new 
character,  and  one  which  changed  the  di.'^- 
couragement  of  the  North  over  the  repeated 
milita^  failures  and  the  inactivity  of  the 
army  into  exultation.  This  incident  was  the 
capture,  on  November  Sth.byCaplain  Wilke.^. 
of  the  warship  **  San  Jacinto, ' '  of  two  Confed- 
erate eomraissionefB  to  Europe,  Measra.  Ma- 
son and  f^lidoll.  Captain  Wilkes  had  stopped 
the  British  royal  mail  packet  "  Trent,"  one 
day  out  from  iiavana,  and  taken  the  envoys 
with  tbeir  aecretariee  from  her.  It  was  not 
until  November  Inth  that  Captain  Wilkes 
put  in  to  Hampton  lioads  and  sent  the  Navy 
Department  word  of  his  performanee. 

Of  course  the  messaj^e  wa.s  immediately 
carried  to  Mr.  l,,incoln  at  the  White  House. 
A  few  hours  later  Benson  J,  Ix)88ing  called 
on  the  Brwident,  and  the  conversation  turned 
on  the  new.s.    Mr.  Uncoln  did  not  hesitate 

to  fXpre.-^s  himself. 

"  I  f«»ar  the  tr.iil«rii  will  prove  Ut  im  white  elephant^i." 
ht  M)ii  ■■  We  must  stick  to  .•Vmerican  princijdis  nm- 
cerning  the  rights*  of  neutraln.  We  fought  Great  Brit- 
ain for  in^i!<ting  by  theory  and  practice  on  the  right 
to  4lo  exactly  what  Captain  Wilkea haa  done.  If  Great 
Britain  ehalf  now  prot«st  against  the  act  and  demtind 
their  r-l'  ii-.'.  we  must  j;ive  them  up,  apologize  for  the 
act  a!<  a  violation  uf  our  doctrines,  attd  thus  forevvr  bind 


her  over  t<i  keep  the  peace  in  relation  U>  neutrals,  ;ind  so 
acknowledge  that  she  has  been  wrong  fur  sixty  yeara.'^ 

As  time  went  on.  Lincoln  had  everv  rer-.-^nn 
to  suppose  that  there  was  an  overwheluuug 
sentiment  in  the  coontiy  tn  favor  of  keeping 
the  commissioners  and  braving  the  wrath 
of  England.  Banquets  and  presentaticm.'^, 
votes  of  thanks  by  the  cabinet  anu  by  Con- 
fCrem,  all  kinds  of  ovation,  were  accorded 
Captain  W'ilkrH.  During:  this  excitement 
the  President  held  his  peace,  not  even  refer* 
ring  to  the  affair  ui  the  message  he  sent  to 
Conj^reas  on  December  :^<1.  He  was  study* 
inj^  the  situation.  Before  his  inauguration 
he  iiad  said  one  day  to  Seward  :  ' '  One  part 
of  the  business,  Governor  Seward,  I  think  I 
shall  leave  almost  entirely  in  your  h^mh  ; 
that  is,  the  dealing  with  those  foreign  nations 
and  their  goromments."  Kow,  however, 
he  saw  that  he  must  exercise  a  controlling 
influence.  The  person  mih  whom  he  seems 
to  have  discussed  the  case  most  seriously 
was  Charles  Sumner,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

1JN00LN*8  RBLATtOMI  WifB  CHARLES 
SUMNEB. 

Sumner  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  had 
from  the  first  believed  in  Lincoln.  Although 
himself  most  radical,  he  had  been  apprecia- 
tive of  the  President-elect's  point  of  view, 
and  had  seen  in  the  interval  between  the 
election  and  the  inauguration  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Lincoln  was,  on  the  essential 
question  at  issoe,  **finn  a.s  a  chain  of 
steel."  Thus,  on  January  l^rlth.  he  wrote. 
"  Mr.  Lincoln  is  perfectly  hrm.  He  says 
that  the  RepnbUcan  party  shall  not,  with  Ua 
a.ssent,  become  a  mere  sucked  e^g,  all  shell 
and  no  meat,  the  principle  all  sucked  out." 
Although  himself  a  most  polished,  even  a 
fastidious  gentleman,  Sumner  never  allowed 
Lincoln's  homely  ways  to  hide  his  great  qual- 
ities. He  gave  him  a  respect  and  esteem 
at  the  start  which  others  accorded  only  after 
experience.  The  Senator  wur  most  tact- 
ful, too,  in  his  dealings  with  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
and  soon  had  a  firm  footing  in  the  house- 
hold. That  he  was  proud  of  this,  perhaps  a 
little  boastful,  there  is  no  doubt.  Lincoln 
himself  appreciated  this.  "  Sumner  thinks 
he  runs  me,"  he  said,  with  an  amused 
twinkle,  one  day.  .\fter  the  seizure  of  Ma- 
son and  Slideli,  the  lYesident  talked  over  the 
question  frequently  with  Sumner,  who  had, 
from  the  receipt  of  the  newa,  declared, 
"  We  shall  have  to  give  them  up." 

l-^riy  in  I»ecember,  word  reached  Americ* 
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thai  KogiaMl  was  getting  ready  to  go  to  war 
in  GSM  w»  did  not  give  up  the  commisaon- 

■^rs.    The  news  aro!i  ■>  '^  the  deepe.st  indipfna- 
tu,>n,  and  ihe  deter mination  to  keep  Mason 
and  Siideii  wa^  for  a  brief  time  stronger  than 
eter.    Gonunoii  sense  was  doui;  it»work, 
however,  f  iradually  the  })eo{)le  lieixan  to  feel 
tJiat,  after  all.  the  commissioners  were 
white  elephants. ' '  On  December  19th,  thd 
AdiMUBtntioft  fMeived  a  notiee  tliat<  the 
only  redress  whieh  would  satisfy  the  liritidh 
jTOTemment  wmild  lie"  the  liberation  of  th;^ 
lour  £:eiitlem«n, ' '  and  their  delivery  to  the 
Britiflli  iBtiiiBiar  at  WasfakiKtaB  and  a  siut- 
able  apology  for  the  aggression  w  hich  had 
been  committed."     In  the  davB  which  fol- 
lowed, while  the  Secretary  of  State  was  pre- 
paring the  reply  to  be  submitted,  Sumner 
wag  much  wHIl  tb»  Ptesident.  We  haw  the 
Senator*  -  a:-;-ijrance  that  the  President  was 
'tp]>lying  hii$  mind  carefiilly  to  the  answer,  so 
umt  it  wouki  be  t^sentially  his.    it  is  evi- 
4cfBi  from  Sumner's  letter  that  Liocehr  was 
re.solved  that  there  should  be  no  war  with 
Enf^land.    Thus,  on  December  23d,  Sumner 
wrote  to  John  bright,  with  whom  he  raain- 
tahMd  a  regular  corespondenee:  "  Your  let^ 
Ur  aad  also  Cobden's  I  showed  at  once  to 
the  I*resident,  who  i?^  much  moved  and  ai*ti)n- 
lii&kked  by  the  English  intelligence.     Ue  is 
MseatkUly  honest  and  pacifie  in  disposition, 
with  a  natiaral  slowness.    Yesterday  he  said 
to  me.  '  Thrr*>  will  !k'  no  war  IHllees  Enjglaud 
Id  bent  upon  having  oae.'  " 

MR.  SEWARD'S  A.NSWEU  TO  UUKAT  BRITAIN. 

It  was  on  Chrifttmas  day  that  Seward  fin- 
dUy  had  his  answer  ready.  It  granted  the 
British  demaad  as  to  the  surrender  ol  the 
t'risonersv  thaiigh  it  refu."^  an  apology  -on 
tt.e  j]fround  that  Captain  Wilkes  had  ,u  ^ 
without  orders.  After  the  paper  had  been 
faessncd  the  cahiaiet^  Iwt  no  deoisioii 
reached,  and  all  of  the  jnembers  but  Seward 
had  departed,  Uncoln  said,  according  to  Mr. 
Frederick  Seward  ;  "  (lovernor  Seward,  you 
«'ill  go  on,  of  course,  {M'eparing  your  an- 
swer, iriiieli,  as  I  understand  it,  will  state 
the  reasons  why  they  ought  to  l)e  given 
U)>.  Now.  I  have  a  mind  to  try  my  hand  at 
Stating  the  readonti  why  they  ought  not  to  be 
eiv«B  up.  Wo  will  comiHB^  tbe  points  on 
each  .side." 

But  the  next  day,  after  a  cabinet  meetin*; 
at  which  it  was  decided  finally  to  return  the 
pnaosers,  iriien  Secretary  Sewaid  snid  to  the 
^^^andent :  "  You  thought  you  fnmo 
aaaigBmoBt  for  the  other  side  ?"  Mr.  Lin- 


coln smiled,  and  shook  his  head.  "  1  fouird  I 
could  not  make  an  argument  that  would  sat- 
isfy my  own  mind,"  he  said  ■  "  and  that 
proved  to  me  your  ground  wa.s  the  right  one." 

Lincoln's  tinjt  conclusion  was  the  real 
gronnd  on  wUeh  the  Adnfanstrstion  sub- 
mitted :  "  We  must  stick  to  .A.merican  prin- 
ciples concernincr  the  rights  of  neutrals." 
The  country  grimaced  at  the  conclusion.  It 
was  to  HMiiy,  as  Ghaso  declared  it  was  to 
him,  gallaBid  wormwood . ' '  LoweJl's  clever 
verae  exprased  best  the  popular  f eeting^ : 

We  give  the  critters  back.  John, 
Cob  Abram  tbontrtit  *t  was  right ; 

It  war  li  t  your  bnDyin'  ebek,  JoIm; 
Provokift'  us  to  flgbt 

» 

The  decinion  raised  Mr.  Lincoln  inuneasor- 
ably  ill  the  view  of  tboughtfal  men,  espe- 
cially in  England. 

"  If  reparation  were  mmin  at  all.  of  which  ivm  of  uii 
felt  more  than  a  hope,"  wrote  John  Stuart  WH,  **w» 
thought  that  it  would  be  made  obviously  as  a  ronco«i- 
nion  to  prudence,  not  to  principle.  We  thought  that 
there  wouM  btve  been  truckling  to  the  oewapapiT  edi- 
ton  aod  da|»|HitMl  iro  mtan  wbu  w«re  crsmg  out  for 
ntBiningthepriflonenrntaflbflBrdB.  .  .  .  WetttMctod 
even-thin^:,  in  short,  which  would  have  been  weak,  nnd 
timid,  ami  pnHry.  The  «mly  thing  which  no  one  tie«;med 
to  expect  ia  what  has  actually  happened.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
f»v»niaMBi  hMWiloMiioM •!  tiiM» things,,  Ukt Imo* 
est  men  tbev  havv  mid  in  direct  tornw  that  our  d«nud 
wa«  ri^ht  ;  thnt  they  .  i,  liitnl  to  it  bwaune  it  wa."  just  ; 
that  if  they  tbeini»elven  had  recpiviT<1  theHamo  treat- 
ment, they  woaM  have  demanded  the  f<aroe  repamttSB ; 
and  if  what  seemed  to  be  the  Amcfrican  side  of  the  ques- 
tion was  not  the  just  side,  they  would  be  on  the  aide 
of  i'jstic'-.  hr\pyiy  ;ls  th»'y  were  to  find  .'iftcr  their  reso- 
lution hod  been  taken,  that  it  was  also  the  side  which 
Amariefthad  formerly  ikftiiiilad.  b  than  any  one 
able  of  n  moral  judgment  nr  fe^tinp.  who  will  say  that 
bis  opinion  of  America  aiui  Amt-rican  iitatesmen  ih  not 
laisad  bj  such  an  act,  dons  on  such  groanda  T" 

CAMERON  AM)  l.iNCOLN. 

rJeforp  the  Trpnt  "  afTMir  wnn  settled  an- 
other matter  came  up  U)  (iistract  attention 
from  MeCldlsn's  naetivity  and  to  harass  Mr. 
Lincoln.  This  time  it  was  trouble  in  his 
official  family  ^!^  Cameron,  hi.s  Secretary 
of  War,  had  become  even  more  obnoxious  to 
the  public  than  Fremont  or  McClellan.  Like 
Sewiod,  Cameron  had  been  one  of  Lincoln's 
competitors  at  the  Chicago  fonventicm  in 
1  >•  ><).  His  appointment  to  the  cabinet,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  made,  like  Seward's,  be- 
eanae  of  has  eminsiit  fitness.  It  was  the  one 
case  in  which  ;i  bargain  had  1>een  ii-ade  he- 
fore  the  nomination.  This  l»argain  was  not 
struck  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  by  his  friend  and 
ablest  supporter  at  Chicago*  Judge  David 
Davis.  There  was  so  general  a  belief  in  the 
covntry  that  Csnwon  was  eormpt  in  his  po- 
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Htical  methodfl  that,  when  it  was  noised  that 
he  was  to  be  one  of  Lincoln's  cabinet,  a 
strong  effort  wns^  made  to  displace  him.  It 
succeeded  temporarily,  the  lYesident-elect 
withdrawing  the  promise  of  appointment 
after  he  had  made  it.  Soeh  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear,  however,  that  in  the  end  he 
made  Judge  David's  pledge  good  and  gave 
the  portfolio  of  war  to  Mr.  Cameron. 

The  nnsatiflfactory  prellminariet  to  the 
appointment  must  have  affected  the  relations 
of  the  two  men,  <"ameron's  enemies  watched 
his  administration  with  ^harp  eyes,  and  not 
lon^  after  the  war  began  commenced  to 
bring  accusations  of  maladministration  to 
the  President.  The  gist  of  them  was  that 
contracts  were  awarded  for  politics'  sake 
and  that  the  government  was  being  swindled 
wholesale*  Soon  after  the  extra  eeasion  of 
Congress  assembled  in  July,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  look  into  the  contracts 
the  War  Department  was  making.  Thia 
committee  spent  the  entire  fall  in  investiga- 
tion sittinjj  in  P.oston,  New  York,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  other  cities.  Its  report,  when 
made  public  in  December,  proved  to  be  full 
of  sensational  developments.  The  matter 
was  too  serious  a  one  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
overlook.  The  public  wouM  not  TM^rmit  him  to 
overlook  it,  even  if  he  had  been  so  disposed. 

Cameron  not  only  brought  the  President 
into  trouble  by  his  bad  management  of  the 
business  of  hin  office;  but  in  his  December 
report  he  attempted,  without  Mr.  Lincoln's 
kiK>w1edge,  to  advocate  a  meatiure  in  direct 
opposition  to  what  he  knew  to  be  the  Pres- 
ident's policy  in  regard  to  slavery.  This 
measure  declared  in  favor  of  arming  the 
slaves  and  employing  "  their  services  against 
the  rebels,  under  proper  mHitary  rofnilation, 
discipline,  and  command."  This  report  was 
mailed  before  the  President  saw  it  ;  but  by 
his  order  it  was  promptly  withdrawn  from 
circulation  as  soon  as  he  knew  its  contents. 

Nine  months  of  this  sort  of  experience 
convinced  Lincoln  that  CameroTi  wrrs  not  the 
roan  for  the  place,  and  he  took  advantage 
of  a  remark  which  the  Secretary,  probably 
in  moments  of  depression,  had  made  to  him 
more  than  once,  that  he  wanted  a  "  chanpfe 
of  position,"  and  made  him  Minister  to 
Russia.  It  is  plain  from  Lincoln's  letters 
to  Cameron  at  this  time  and  his  sabseqnent 
treatment  of  him  that,  with  characteristic 
fair-dealing,  he  took  into  consideration  all 
the  enormous  difficulties  which  beset  the 
Secretary  of  War.  He  saw  what  the  pub- 
lic refused  to  see,  that  "  to  hnn^  the  War 
Department  up  to  the  standard  of  the  times, 
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and  work  an  army  of  500,000  with  machinerT 
adapted  to  a  peace  esta))lishment  of  12,00ij, 
is  no  easy  task."  He  had  all  this  in  mind 
evidently  when  he  relieved  Cameron,  for  be 
assured  him  ot  his  personal  regard  and  of 
his  confidence  in  his  "ability,  patriotism, 
and  fidelity  to  public  trust,"  A  few  month^' 
later  he  did  still  more  for  Cameron.  In 
April,  1862,  Congress  passed  a  bill  censur- 
ing the  Secr^arv  for  eerti^n  of  Ins  tnii»> 
actions.  The  nesident  soon  after  sent 
tho  body  a  message  in  which  he  cl;nmwl  th.nt 
he  himself  was  equally  res{»onsibie  m  the 
transaction  for  which  Cameron  was  hang 
censured  : 

I  ."should  be  wanting  eqaall.r  in  candor  and  in  justice 
if  1  ahoold  Imts  the  Mumra  Axprexsed  in  this  rmoin- 
tion  to  rcfft  txehnHwIy  or  ddefly  upon  Mr.  C«mc«b. 

Tbe  -iTi-  sentiment  ;iruinimoualy  ent»-rtaine*i  t-v  the 
heiuis  «>t  deijartmfenl**  who  participated  in  the  }.r'>c«*ti- 
injcs  which  the  Hoase  of  Represeutatire^  haM-en»ore<J. 
It  is  dae  to  Mr.  Cameron  to  say  that,  althoogb  he  failr 
approved  the  proceedinfi^  they  were  not  moved  nor 
.''u>me!<t<'«i  l>y  hiniHcIf.  and  that  not  only  the  President 
but  ail  the  other  he«d«  of  departmejita^  were  *t 
equally  rMfoaaibk  with  him  for  whstw  error,  wnag, 
or  fault  wei  eommitted  in  the  piemlea^ 

STANTON  AND  UNOOLN. 

In  deciding  on  a  successor  to  Mr  < ' :;r:ieroii. 
the  President  showed  more  clearly,  perhaps, 
than  in  any  other  appointment  of  his  whole 
Presidential  career  how  far  above  personal 
resentments  he  was  in  his  public  dealings. 
He  (*hn?(>  a  man  who  six  yonr-  before,  at 
a  time  when  consideration  from  a  superior 
meant  a  great  deal  to  him,  had  subjected 
him  to  a  slight)  sad  this  for  no  other  appar- 
ent reason  than  that  he  was  rude  in  dre9 
and  unpolished  in  manner:  a  man  who,  be- 
sides, had  been  his  most  scornlui,  even  vitu- 
perative, critic  since  his  eleetiott.  Tliis  bib 
was  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  a  lawyer  of  ability, 
integrity,  and  loynlty,  who  had  won  the  co!?- 
fidence  of  the  North  by  his  patriotic  services 
in  Buchanan's  cabinet  from  December,  I860, 
to  the  close  of  his  administration,  March  4, 
1801.  Lincoln's  first  encounter  with  Stan- 
ton had  l>een  in  1855,  in  the  first  case  of  im- 
portance Lincoln  had  outside  of  Illinois.  He 
was  a  counsel  in  the  case  with  Stanton,  but 
the  latter  i^ored  him  so  openly  that  ill 
those  associated  with  them  observed  it. 

Lincoln  next  knew  of  iStanton  when,  is 
President-elect,  be  watched  firom  Springfield 
the  deplorable  dissolution  of  the  federal  ao- 
thority  which  Buchanan  nllowerl,  nnd  he  most 
have  felt  profoundly  grateful  at  the  new  ngor 
and  determtnatkm  which  were  infused  iito 
the  Administration  when,  in  December, 
Stanton  and  Holt  entered  Bnchaaan's  alii' 
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net.  After  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  he  had  able  and  loyal ;  that  the  country  believed  in 
nothing  to  do  \vith  Stanton.  In  fact  he  did  him;  that  he  would  administer  the  depart- 
not  see  him  from  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  ment  with  honesty  and  energy.  Further- 


to  the  day  he  handed 
him  his  commission  as 
Secretary  of  War,  in 
January,  1862.  Stan- 
ton, however,  was 
watching  Lincoln's  ad- 
ministration closely, 
even  disdainfully.  After 
Bull  Run  he  wrote  to 
ex- President  Buchanan  : 
'*  The  imbecility  of  this 
Administration  culmi- 
nated in  that  catas- 
trophe ;  an  irretriev- 
able misfortune  and 
national  disgrace,  never 
to  be  forgotten,  are  to 
be  added  to  the  ruin  of 
all  peaceful  pursuits  and 
national  bankruptcy,  as 
the  result  of  Lincoln's 
*  running  the  machine  * 
for  five  months." 

McClellan,  who 
saw  much  of  Stan- 
ton in  the  fall  of 
1861,  says  : 

The  most  disa^eeable 
thing  about  him  wa^  the 
extreme  vinilence  with 
which    he   abu^^e^i  the 
President,  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Repub- 
lican party.    He  carried 
this  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  wa«  often  Bhucked 
by  it-    He  never  spoke 
of  the  President  in  any 
other  way  than  as  the 
"  oriKinal  Korilla,"  and 
often  said  that  Du  Chaillu 
WIS  a  fool  to  wander  all 
the  way  to  Africa  in 
March  of  what  he  coald 
■0  easily  have  found  at 
Springfield.  Illinois. 
Nothing  could  bare  been 
more   bitter   than  his 
word*  and   manner  al- 
ways were  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Admini.'^tni- 
tion  and  the  Republican 
party.    He  never  gave 
tbem  credit  for  honesty 
or  patriotism,  and  very 
«eldom  for  any  ability. 

Lincoln,  if  he 
knew  of  this  abuse, 
which  is  improbable, 
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more,  he  knew  of  the 
intimacy  between  Mc- 
Clellan and  Stanton,  and 
as  he  saw  the  great 
necessity  of  harmonious 
relations  between  the 
head  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  army,  he 
was  more  in  favor  of 
Stanton.  The  appoint- 
ment was  generally 
regarded  as  a  wise 
selection,  and  in  many 
quarters  aroused  en- 
thusiasm. 

Mc<;lellan  still 
lmactive. 

The  excitement  over 
the  "Trent"  affair,  the 
investigation  of  the 
War  Department, 
the  dismissal  of 
Cameron,  and  the 
appointment  of 
Stanton,  diverted 
public  criticism 
from  McClellan  ; 
but  never  for  long 
at  a  time.  The  in- 
activity of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  bad 
become  the  subject 
of  gibes  and  sneers. 
Lincoln  stood  by 
the  General.  He 
had  promised  him 
all  the  "  sense  and 
information"  he 
had,  and  he  gave 
it.  When  Congress 
opened  on  December 
3d,  he  took  the 
opportunity  to  re- 
mind the  country 
that  the  (Jeneral 
was  its  own  choice, 
as  well  as  his,  and 
that  support  was 
due  him  : 


JESSIE  BENTON  FREMONT.  WIFE  OF  GENERAL  JOHN  C. 
FREMONT. 

Since  your  last  ad- 

-liu      I.J-J  jonmment  Lieutenant- 

regarded  It  no  more  seriously  than  he  did  General  Scott  has  retired  from  the  head  of  the  armv. 
McClellan's  slights.     He  knew  Stanton  was   .    .    .    With  the  retirement  of  General  Scott  came  the 
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executive  duty  of  appointing  in  hia  ntead  a  general-in- 
chief  of  the  army.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
neither  in  council  nor  countrj'  waa  there,  so  far  at*  I 
know,  any  ditference  of  opinion  an  to  the  proper  pt-rson 
to  be  selected.  The  retiring  chief  repeatedly  expressed 
his  judgment  in  faror  of  General  McClellan  for  the 
position,  and  in  this  the  nation  seemed  to  give  a  unani- 
mous concurrence.  The  designation  of  General  Mc- 
Clcllan  is,  therefore,  in  considerable  degree  the  selec- 
tion of  the  country  as  well  an  of  the  executive,  and 
hence  there  is  l>etter  reason  to  hope  there  will  be  given 
him  the  confidence  and  cordial  support  thus  by  fair  im- 
plication promised,  and  without  which  he  cannot  with 
no  full  efficiency  serve  the  country. 

IMPATIENCE  IX  CONGRESS. 

At  this  time  liincoln  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  McC'lellan  would  soon  move.  The 
( ieneral  certainly  \va.s  assuring  the  few  persons 
whom  he  condescended  to  take  into  his  con- 
fidence to  that  effect.  The  Hon.  (  Jalusha  A. 
Grow,  of  Pennsylvania,  Speaker  of  the  House, 
says  that  very  soon  after  Conjjress  came  to- 
gether, the  members  began  to  comment  on 
the  number  of  board  barracks  that  were  go- 
ing up  around  Washington. 

"It  seemed  to  them,"  says  Mr.  Grow,  "that  there 
were  a  great  many  more  than  were  ne<;e«sary  for  hos- 
pital and  reserve  purp<w<<s.  The  roads  at  that  time  in 
Virginia  were  excellent ;  everybody  was  eager  for  an 
advance.  Congressmen  observed  the  barracks  with 
dismay  ;  it  looked  as  if  McClellan  was  going  into  win- 


WILUE  LINCOLN,  THIRD  SON  OP  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

DIED  FEBRI  AnY  20,  1862,  AT  THE  AGE  OF  12. 

From  a  plutt.icruph  t.ikni  »iy  Hr:ul>  at  \V;;»hini;ton,  ehortlv 
hvfoTv  the  dcuth  of  Willie  Lincoln. 


ter  quarters.  Finally  several  of  them  came  to  me  and 
stated  their  anxiety,  asking  what  it  meanL  '  Well, 
gentlemen,'  I  said,  '  I  don't  know  what  it  means  but 
I  will  ask  the  General,'  so  I  went  to  McClellan.  *ho 
received  me  kindly,  and  told  him  how  all  the  roemben 
were  feeling,  and  asked  him  if  the  army  was  really  going 
into  winter  quarters.  'No,  no,'  McClellan  said,  'I 
have  no  intention  of  putting  the  army  into  wioter 
quarters  ;  I  mean  the  campaign  shall  be  short,  sharp, 
and  decisive.'  He  began  explaining  his  plan  to  roe,  hot 
I  interrupted  him,  saying  I  did  not  desire  to  know  hia 
plan  ;  I  preferred  not  to  know  it,  in  fact.  If  I  co«U 
aj^sure  members  of  Congress  that  the  army  was  going 
to  move,  it  was  all  that  was  necessary.  I  returned  with 
his  assurance  that  there  would  soon  be  an  advance. 
Weeks  went  on,  however,  without  the  promised  ad- 
vance; nor  did  the  .\nny  of  the  Potomac  leave  tin 
vicinity  of  Washington  until  Mr.  Lincoln  issued  tkt 
special  orders  compelling  McClellan  to  moye."* 

Lincoln  continued  to  defend  McClellan. 
"  We've  got  to  stand  by  the  (ieneral,"  he 
told  his  visitors.  "  I  suppose,"  he  added 
dubiously,  "  he  knows  his  business." 

DISAPPOINTING  NEWS  FKOM  THE  WEST. 

Towards  the  end  of  December  McClellan 
fell  ill.  The  long-expected  advance  was  out 
of  the  question  until  he  recovered.  Dis- 
tracted at  this  idea,  the  lYesident  for  the 
first  time  asserted  himself  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States. 
Heretofore  he  had  used  his  militarj'  author- 
ity principally  in  raising  men  and  commis- 
sioning officers  ;  campaigns  he  had  left  to 
the  generals.  Now,  however,  he  undertook 
to  learn  direct  from  the  officers  the  con- 
dition things  were  in,  and  if  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  get  some  work  out  of  the  army  some- 
where along  the  line.  The  West  seemed  the 
likeliest  field,  and  he  telegraphed  to  Halleck, 
then  in  command  of  the  Western  Depart- 
ment, and  Iluell,  in  charge  of  the  forces  in 
Kentucky,  asking  if  they  were  "  in  concert " 
and  urging  a  movement  which  he  supposed  to 
have  been  decided  upon  some  time  before. 
The  replies  he  received  disap^winted  and  dis- 
tressed him.  There  seemed  to  be  no  more 
idea  of  advancing  in  the  West  than  in  the 
East.  The  plans  he  supposed  settled  his 
generals  now  controverted.  He  could  get 
no  promise  of  action,  no  precise  information. 
"  Delay  is  ruining  us,"  he  wrote  to  Buell 
on  January  7th,  **  and  it  is  indispensable  for 
me  to  have  something  definite."  And  yet, 
convinced  though  he  was  that  his  plans  were 
practicable,  he  would  not  make  them  into 
orders. 

This  hesitancy  about  exercising  his  mili- 

'  Intcn  icw  with  the  Hon.  Galu»ba  A.  Grow  for  tbi*  atsi 
sine. 
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CNtiRAVED  ON  WOOD  BY  IICNRr  WOLf  KXPRE(>!>LV  FOIt  JlcC'Ll'Kll*0  MAUAZIMC. 

PRESIDENT  UN(X)LN  IN  THE  CABINET  ROOM  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  WHERE  TUE  EMANCII'ATION  PROCLAMATION 

WAS  SIGNED.— A  HITHERTO  UNPUBUSUKU  PORTKAJT. 

Knini  a  lilthcrto  nii|)iililii>hcU  ]thulu|;ra|]h  by  Hraily.  hi  tbv  Civil  War  colliTtton  of  Mr.  Kubcrt  (.'oxter.  In  the  room  nliuwii 
in  the  |iirturt>,  c-iil>irR-t  nicL-tincii  wcrv  hclil  friiin  the  IM-Kinninc  uf  I'olk'n  ><lniii>i«(niti<iii  to  thi-  clone  of  Lincolu'it,  and  iin  the 
table  nt  whirh  Mr.  I.inciiln  lit  Hiltiti);  the  I'rfH'lamatiiiii  of  Kninii<-i|>ali<in  »ai<  Mik'nitl  by  liini.  The  llpire  |inrlially  Khiiwn  i>ii  the 
rl>;lit  b*  Ihul  of  Mr.  K.  H.  ('»rpent«'r,  under  whose  diriftion  tlie  |ihotocru))b  wuk  Uikeii.  an  a  »tiidy  for  hlii  jtaintln;.',  "  Tlie  Ilcad- 
Ini.'  of  the  KniaiK-ipiilion  I'rorlanintion."  now  In  the  Ciipitul  at  Warhiniftou.  Ou  the  left  In  partially  nhown  the  Agure  of  Mr. 
J.      N'Irolay,  the  IVctildenlV  private  wcretary. 


tary  authority  came,  of  course,  from  Lin- 
coln's consciousness  that  he  knew  next  to 
nothing  of  the  business  of  fighting.  When 
he  saw  that  those  suppose*!  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  science  did  nothing,  he  resolved 
to  learn  the  subject  himself  as  thoroughly  as 
he  could.  "He  gave  himself,  night  and 
day,  to  the  study  of  the  military  situation. 


He  read  a  large  number  of  strategical  works. 
He  pored  over  the  reports  from  the  various 
departments  and  districts  of  the  field  of  war. 
He  held  long  conferences  with  eminent  gen- 
erals and  admirals,  and  astonished  them  by 
the  extent  of  his  special  knowledge  and  the 
keen  intelligence  of  his  questions."  * 

*  "  .\brah«in  Lincoln  :  A  HUttory."  Nlcolay  and  Hay. 
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LIXCOLX'S  METHOD  OF  DEALING  WITH  MEN. 


LINCOLN  ORDERS  AN  ADVANCE  OF  THE 
ARMY  OK  THE  POTOMAC. 


men,  suppose  all  the  property  you  were 
worth  was  in  gold  and  you  had  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  Blondin,  to  carr}'  across  the  Niagara 
By  the  time  Mcf'lellan  was  about  again.  River  on  a  rope.   Would  you  shake  the  cable 
Lincoln  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  Army  or  keep  shouting  at  him,  '  Blondin,  stand  up 
of  the  I'otomac  could  and  must  advance,  and  a  little  straighter  -Blondin,  stoop  a  little 


on  January  Slst,  he,  for  the  first  time,  used 
his  power  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
and  issued  his  Special  War  Order  No.  1. 

Order«?d,  That  all  the  disj^iRable  force  of  the  Army 
of  the  Putomac.  after  pruv-iding  safely  for  the  defemie 
of  Wa«hiagtoa.  be  formed  into  an  expedition  for  the 
imm.*<iiat^    object  of 
seizing  and  occupying 
a  point  upon  the  rail- 
road  soathwe^tvard  of 
what    is    known  a« 
ManaHsas  Junction,  all 
details  to  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  rum- 
mander-in-chief.  and 
the  expedition  to  move 
before  or  on  the  22d 
day  of  F'ebruar}*  next. 
Abraham  Lintoln. 

For  a  time  after 
this  order  was  is- 
sued there  was 
general  hopeful- 
ness in  the  coun- 
try. The  news- 
papers that  had 
lH?en  attacking  the 
President  now 
praiseil  him  for 
Utking  hold  of  the 
army.  "It  has 
infust»d  new  spirit 
into  every  one 
since  the  President 
apjH'urs  to  take 
such  an  interest  in 
our  operations," 
wrott*    an  officer 

from  the  West,  to  the  "Tribune."  The 
ht»po  of  an  advance  wjis  short-lived.  Mc- 
Clollan  had  another  plan.  The  mutterings 
of  the  country  soon  began  again.  Com- 
mittrt»  after  committee  waited  on  the  Presi- 
dent,   lie  dill  his  best  to  assure  them  that 
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more— go  a  little  faster— lean  a  little  more 
to  the  north — lean  a  little  more  to  the  south?' 
No,  you  would  hold  your  breath  as  well  as 
your  tongue,  and  keep  your  hands  off  until 
he  was  safe  over.  The  government  is  carry- 
ing an  enormous  weight.    I'ntold  treasures 

are  in  their  hands  ; 
they  are  doing  the 
very  best  they 
can.  Don't  badger 
them.  Keep  sil- 
ence, and  we  will 
get  you  safe 
across." 

One  of  the  most 
insi.stent  of  the 
many  bodies  which 
beset  him  was  the 
Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  the  Con- 
duct of  the  War, 
appointed  the 
December  before. 
Aggressive  and 
patriotic,  these 
gentlemen  were 
determined  the 
army  should  move. 
But  it  was  not 
until  March  that 
they  became  con- 
vinced that  any- 
thing would  be 
done.  One  day 
early  in  that 
month.  Senator 
a  member  of  the 


Chandler,  of  Michigan, 
committee,  met  (leorge  W.  .lulian.  He  was 
in  high  glee.  "  Old  -Abe  is  mad,"  he  said 
to  .Julian,  '*  and  the  war  will  now  go  on." 
It  did  now  go  on.  McClellan,  unable  to  re- 
sist longer  the  pressure  of  lYesident  and 
ho  was  (h)ing  all  he  could.    He  pointed  out  War  Department,  had  at  last  moved  the.\nny 


to  them  how  time  and  patience,  as  well  as 
men  and  money,  were  needed  in  war,  and 
ho  argued  that,  above  all,  he  must  not  be 
interfered  with.  It  wjis  at  this  time  that 
ho  used  his  striking  illustration  of  Blondin. 


of  the  Potomac  towards  Richmond. 


A  PERSONAL  BEREA\'EMENT. 

The  burden  of  anxiety  over  the  inaction  of 


Some  gentlemen  from  the  West  called  at  the  the  army  was  lifted  at  last.  In  the  West 
White  House  one  day,  excited  and  troubled  there  had  been  victories  at  Fort  Henry  and 
about  some  of  the  commissions  or  omissions  Fort  Donelson.  McClellan  was  moving;  the 
of  the  Administration.  The  President  heard  war  was  going  on.  But  while  the  country 
them  patiently,  and  then  replied:  "  Gentle-  was  rejoicing  over  the  new  spirit  in  the  con- 
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dnct  of  the  war,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  plunged  in 
a  bitter  private  sorrow.  Early  in  February 
his  two  younger  boys,  Willie  and  Tad,  as 
they  were  familiarly  known,  fell  sick.  The 
lYesident  at  the  moment  was  harassed  by 
McCUellan's  delay  to  obey  his  order  of  Jan- 
uary 3l8t  ;  by  the  (leneral's  plan  of  cam- 
paijjn,  which  he  did  not  believe  wise,  but 
which  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  overrul- 
ing ;  and  by  the  night  and  day  pressure  of 
the  press,  of  Congress,  and  of  innumerable 


the  President's  gentleness  to  them. 
Frank  P.  lilair  of  Chicago  says  : 


Mr. 


During  the  war  my  grandfather,  Francis  P.  Blair, 
Sr.,  lived  at  Silver  Springs,  north  of  Wai^hington,  seven 
miles  from  the  White  House.  It  was  a  magnificent 
place  of  four  or  five  hundred  acres,  with  an  extensive 
lawn  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  The  grandchildren 
gatherwl  there  freijuently.  There  were  eight  or  ten 
of  us,  our  ages  ranging  from  eight  to  twelve  years. 
Although  ]  was  but  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  Mr. 
Lincoln's  visits  were  of  such  importance  to  us  boys  as 
to  leave  a  clear  impression  on  my  memory.    He  drove 


private  delegations,  all  of  them  wanting  the  out  to  the  place  quite  frequently'.  We  boys,  for  hour* 
war  to  go  on  no 
.more  than  he  did. 
The  illness  of  his 
children  added  a 
sharp  personal 
pang  to  his  anxiety. 
In  the  tenderness 
of  his   nature  he 
could  not  see  suf- 
fering of  any  kind 
without  a  passion- 
ate desire  to  relieve 
it.    Especially  was 
he  moved  by  the  i 
distress  of  a  child.  I 
Indeed  his  love  for 
children   had  al- 
ready become  fa- 
miliar to  the  whole 
public  by  the 
touching  little  sto- 
ries which  visitors 
had  brought  away 
from  the  White 
House  and  which 
crep  t  into  the 
newspapers  : 


GENERAL   DAVID   HUNTER,    WHO  8rrrEEI»ED   FREMONT  IN 
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"  .\t  the  reception 
Saturday  aftem<»on.  at 
the  President's  house," 
»Tote  a  corresfHjndent 
of  the  "Independent," 
"many  persons  noticed 
three  little  girls,  poorly 

dressed,  the  children  of  some  mechanic  or  laboring 
man.  who  had  followed  the  visitors  into  the  White 
House  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  They  passe<i  around 
from  room  to  room,  and  were  hastening  through  the 
rweption  room,  with  some  trepidation,  when  the  Presi- 


Fmni  a  pliolo^'raph  in  the  War  I)«'|iartinriil  rolltrtion. 


at  a  time,  played  "  town 
ball "  on  the  vast  lawn, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
join  ardently  in  the 
sport.  I  remember  viv- 
idly how  he  ran  with 
the  children  ;  how  long 
were  his  strides,  and 
how  far  his  coat-tails 
stuck  out  behind,  and 
how  we  tried  to  hit  him 
with  the  ball,  as  he  ran 
the  l»ases.  He  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the 
play  as  completely  as 
any  of  us,  and  we  in- 
variably hailed  his  com- 
ing with  delight.* 

The  protecting 
sympathy  and  ten- 
derness the  resi- 
dent extended  to 
all  children  became 
a  passionate  affec- 
tion for  his  own. 
Willie  and  Tad  had 
always  been  pri\nl- 
eged  beings  at  the 
White  House,  and 
their  pranks  and 
companionship  un- 
doubtedly did  much 
to  relieve  the  tre- 
mendous strain  the 
President  was  suf- 


fering. .Many  vis- 
itors who  saw  him  with  the  lads  at  this  period 
have  recorded  their  impressions : — how  keenly 
he  enjoyed  the  children ;  how  indulgent  and 
affectionate  he  was  with  them.  Again  and 
dent  railed  to  them,  'Little  girl.s,  are  you  going  to  again  he  related  their  sjiyings,  sometimes  even 
row  me  without  shaking  hands  7 '   Then  he  bent  his      ^ave  delegations.  Thus  Moncure  Conway 

tall,  awkward  form  down,  and  shm^k  each  little  girl 


warmly  by  the  hand.  Kverybody  in  the  apartment  was 
RpelitKJund  by  the  incident,  so  simple  in  itself." 


LI.\COLN*S  SYMPATHY  WITH  CHILDKEN. 

Many  men  and  women  now  living  who  were 
children  in  Washington  at  this  time  recall 


grave  delegations,  i  nus  .Moncure  l  onway 
tells  of  going  to  see  the  President  with  a  com- 
mission which  wanted  to  "  talk  over  the  sit- 
uation." The  President  met  them,  laughing 
like  a  boy.  The  White  House  was  in  a  state 
of  feverish  excitement,  he  said  ;  one  of  his 
boys  had  come  in  that  morning  to  tell  him 

*  Interview  fur  Mii'Li  UE'it  Maoakink  bv  J.MrCan  Davi*. 
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that  the  cat  had  kittens,  and  now  the  other 
had  just  announced  that  the  dog  had  jmp- 
piea. 

When  both  the  children  fell  ill ;  when  he 
saw  them  suffering,  and  when  it  became 


have  for  him.  I'p  to  this  point  in  his 
Presidential  career  he  had  given  frequent 
evidence  of  his  belief  that  the  affairs  of  men 
are  in  the  keeping  of  a  Divine  Being  who 
hears  and  answers  prayer  and  who  is  to  be 


evident,  as  it  finally  did,  that  Willie,  the  trusted  to  bring  about  the  final  triumph  of 
younger  of  the  two,  would  die,  the  Presi-  the  right.  He  had  publicly  acknowledged 
dent's  anguish  was  intense.  He  would  slip  such  a  faith  when  he  bade  his  Springfield 
away  from  visitors  and  cabinet  at  every  friends  good-by  in  February.  18G1.  In  his 
opportunity,  to  go  to  the  sick  room,  and  first  inaugural  address,  he  had  told  the  coun- 
during  the  last  four  or  five  days  of  Willie's  try  that  the  difficulty  between  North  and 
life,  when  the  child  was  suffering  terribly  South  could  be  adjusted  in  '*  ♦^'^  " 
and  lay  in  an  unbroken 
delirium,  Mr,  Lincoln 
shared  with  the  nurse 
the  nightly  vigils  at 
the  bedside.  When 
Willie  finally  died,  on 
February  20th,  the 
President  was  so  com- 
pletely prostrated  that 
it  was  feared  by  many 
of  his  friends  that  he 
would  succumb  en- 
tirely to  his  grief. 
Many  public  duties  he 
undoubtedly  did  ne- 
glect. Indeed,  a 
month  after  Willie's 
death,  we  find  him 
apologizing  for  delay 
to  answer  a  letter 
because  of  a  "  domes- 
tic affliction." 

If  one  consults  the 
records  of  the  day, 
however,  it  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  try 
to  attend  to  public 
duties  even  in  the  worst 
of  this  trial.  Only  two 
days  Jifti»r  the  funeral, 
on  February  2: id.  he 
held  a  cabinet  meet- 
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the  best  way, ' 
by  "intelligence,  pa- 
triotism, Christianity 
and  a  firm  reliance  in 
Him  who  has  never 
yet  forsaken  this  fa- 
vored land."  When 
he  was  obliged  to 
summon  a  Congress 
to  provide  means  for 
a  civil  war,  he 
started  them  forth  on 
their  duties  with  the 
words,  "Let  us  re- 
new our  faith  in 
(Jod,  and  go  forward 
without  fear  and  with 
manly  hearts."  In 
-•\ugust,  LSGl,  he  is- 
suetl  a  proi'lamation 
for  a  National  Fast 
Day  which  is  most 
impressive  for  its  rev- 
erential spirit. 

Hut  it  is  not  until 
after  the  death  of  his 
son  that  we  begin  to 
find  evidence  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was 
mak in g  a  personal 
tesit  of  Christianity. 
Broken  by  his  anx- 
iety for  the  country. 


ing,  and  the  day  following  that,  a  corres-  wounded  nigh  to  death  by  his  loss,  he  felt 

pondent  wrote  to  the  New  York  "  Evening  that  he  must  have  a  support  outside  of  him- 

l»ost:  "  self;  that  from  some  source  he  must  dnw 

new  courage.    Could  he  find  the  help  be 

Mr.  Lincoln  seems  to  have  entirely  recovered  his  needed  in  the  Christian  faith  ?     From  thl* 

health,  and  is  aRain  at  his  onlinar>'  Tluties.  spendinR.  time  on  he  was  Seen  often  with  the  Bible  in 

not  infrequently.  eiRhteen  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  j^jg  Jj^nd,  and  he  is  known  to  have  praved 

upon  the  affairs  of  the  nation.    He  is  frequently  called  ir_^„,,„_^i„      u:     nprsnnal   rplation  to  (lod 

up  three  and  four  times  in  a  night  to  reieive  important  frequently.     HIS  personal   relation  10  «.oa 

messaRes  from  the  West.    Since  his  late  bereavement  occupied  hlS  mind  much.    He  waS  deeply  COO- 

he  looks  sad  and  care-worn,  but  is  in  very  good  health  cemed  to  know,  as  he  told  a  visiting  delega- 

again.  tion  once,  not  whether  the  Lord  was  on  hi* 

side,  but  whether  he  was  on  the  Ix)rd's  side. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  in  this  crush-  Henceforth,  one  of  the  most  real  influences 

ing  grief  the  President  sought  earnestly  to  in  .\braham  Lincoln's  life  and  conduct  is 

find  what  help  the  Christian  religion  might  his  dependence  upon  a  personal  God. 
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By  Louisb  Hebriok  Wall. 


ICK  DANA,  a  strong,  well- 
groomed  young  fellow,  stood 
staring  down  at  the  coals 

in  the  grate,  taking  hia  pun- 
ishment, if  the  truth  be 
toiii,  in  rather  sullen  fash- 
ion. 

"  Of  course,"  Rosalie 
Thornby  was  saying  in  her 
sweet  high  voice,  letting 
her  wide^apart  eyes  rest  on 
him  calmly  in  the  half-oliscurity  of  the  room, 
*'  of  course,  I  don't  pretend  that  there  is 
anything  exce])tional  in  myself  that  justifies 
ne  in  itomanding  a  hero  in  the  man  I  marry, 
but  I  think  all  women,  now-a-days,  ask  too 
tittle — except  fetching  and  carrying — of 
the  men.  There  was  a  time  when  a  man 
won  his  spurs  before  he  expected  to  win  a 
woman." 

Dick  shifted  his  weight. 
•*  I  know,"  she  said,  leaning  forward  and 
frowning  into  the  fire,  "  you  would  like  to 
remind  me  that  you  are  lieutenant  in  the 
sweDeet  company  of  the  swellest  regiment 
in  Xew  York.  I  have  not  forgotten  that, 
nor  the  cotillions  that  you  lead  so  delight- 
folly." 

"  Now  look  here.  Miss  Rosalie,"  broke  in 
the  victim,  "  it's  hardly  fair  to  spring  all 
th^  ideas  on  a  fellow  without  giving  him  a 
chance.  I  never  knew  you  expected  so 
mnch  more  of  a  man  than  other  girls  ;  and 
now  you  put  me  through  a  civil  service  exam- 
ination without  a  chance  to  cram.  You 
Bewned  to  like  to  dance  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  and  I've  never  noticed  that  you  demanded 
knight-errantry  and  that  medisval  hunness 
of  the  other  men." 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  she  replied  with 
spirit.  "  I  do  not  demand  things  of  men 
who  demand  nothing  of  me.  You  said  you 
wanted  to  know  my  idea  of  a  man.  and  I 
have  told  you.  To  be  the  captain  of  toy 
soldiers  or  even  to  lead  a  cotillion  through 
two  seasons  does  not,  somehow,  strike  my 
imagination.  Nothing  could  show  better 
how  far  apart  we  are  than  th;it  the  expres- 
sion of  ray  ideals  should  remind  you  of  a  civil 
ierrioe  ezamiimtion.  You  men  of  the  North 
are  so  desperately  ntilitarian/' 


The  challenge  dropped  unanswered,  and 
she  went  on  more  gently:  **  I  have  an  old 
coat  of  my  father's.  He  was  what  you  would 
call  a  rebel,  you  know.  It  is  the  dirtiest, 
most  faded  old  thing.  There  is  a  l)ullet-hole 
in  the  sleeve,  and  our  JSouthern  moths  have 
tried  to  help  the  story  by  making  a  lot  of 
other  holes.  It  has  .seen  real  service,  and 
somehow  its  dinginess  takes  the  dazzle  out 
of  the  gold  lace  you  young  fellows  wear  so 
jauntily." 

Into  the  man's  mind  came  the  memory  of  a 
night  spent  in  the  Brooklyn  .streets :  militia- 
men surrounded  by  a  mob  of  strikers,  an  icy 
night  sky  from  which  the  dri&de  fell  cease- 
lessly on  a  group  of  men  squatdng  about  a 
feeble  bonfire  ;  there  were  others,  without 
blankets,  who  huddled  in  one  of  the  deserted 
street  cars,  unable  to  sleep  for  the  cold.  Now 
and  then  came  a  quick  ctosing  in  of  the  hoot- 
ing mob,  and  a  brick-hat  or  paving-stone 
crashed  in  a  car-window  or  scattered  the 
group  about  the  fire.  He  remembered  the 
rage  of  spirit  under  the  eoi^rdly  attacks  of 
the  mob,  the  rasping  inaction,  the  effort  of 
holdint^  men  steady  when  their  anger  is  your 
own.  It  came  and  went  through  the  man's 
mind,  and  left  a  slight  smile  on  his  lip.  The 
girl  went  on : 

"  I  don't  mean  to  be  hard,  Mr.  Dana," 
she  said,  with  a  caressing  accent  that  meant 
little  from  her,  whose  voice  was  full  of  pretty 
inflections,  **  but  this  is  not  a  sudden  ca- 
price, as  you  seem  to  think.  I  was  fourteen 
when  my  father  died,  and  I  will  show  you  a 
silly  thing  I  wrote  then,  and  that  I  have 
scarcely  looked  at  since." 

As  she  moved  across  in  the  firelight  to  a 
clumsy  old  secretary  and  drew  out  the  rods 
to  support  the  leaf  of  the  desk,  Dana's 
gloomy  eyes  followed  her  instinctively. 

Shall  I  make  a  light  ?"  he  asked  with 
constraint. 

"No;  1  know  how  the  juiper  feels." 

She  came  back  presently,  and  seating 
herself  on  the  low  comer  seat,  held  a  single 
limp  sheet  toward  the  fire.  The  light  struck 
through  the  old-fashioned  cross-barred 
French  paper  in  a  checker  work  of  half- 
luminous  Imes,  and  on  the  girl's  broad  fore- 
head and  parted  hair.    The  envelope  lying 
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on  her  liip  was  labeled  *'  May  4th,  1888." 
She  0aiaoed  down  the  abeet.  Then  gravely 
handed  it  to  Dana. 

He  found  a  iranibor  of  short  st-nt^nces, 
written  with  a  fine-tipped  pen  in  an  unformed 
hand.  Each  clanae  was  nombered,  and  the 
heading  ran:  "  The  Not  Impoaaible." 

1.  H0  mint  not  be  Imk  than  tw«n|f-«x  jmn  M, 

2.  H«  niu.st  rrnt  woar  jewflry, 

3.  He  mast  not  hv  facetiuua. 

4.  H«  most  not  ever  blow. 

5.  He  tnuMt  not  be  a  busineM  una,  if  he  eu  help  it. 

6.  He  must  be  Hincere. 

7.  He  must  hf  hravi-. 

8.  He  must  have  nice  teeth. 

9.  He  mmt  not  be  fat  or  very  handeome. 

IOl  Above  all  he  nraet  he  •  mas  to  be  pnmd  of. 

The  young  man  read  through  the  child's 
list  of  reqnhrementB,  twice  over,  and  re- 
turned the  paper  stifBy. 

"  I  feel  honored  to  have  been  allowed  to 
see  the  plans  and  specifications  for  your  fu- 
tore  hvsband.  Hiss  Thomby.  I  hope  he  will 
come  up  to  expectations,  but  I  think  yon 
would  have  saved  yourself  trouble  in  draw- 
infr  up  that  paper  if  the  first  clause  had  sim- 
ply called  for  a  gentleman.** 

Presently,  standing  very  straight,  with  his 
toes  turned  out,  Dana  av;w  bowing  himself 
manfully  from  the  field  of  defeat.  And  so  the 
solemn  young  things  parted,  too  concerned 
with  the  businees  of  living  to  taste  the  hn* 
Dior  of  life. 

A  few  months  later,  in  the  early  summer, 
Dana's  widowed  sister  and  her  Kttle  boy, 
Jamie  Talcott,  were  siiaying,  not  entirely  by 
chance,  in  the  .-^ame  house  where  Hosalie 
Thornby  was  spending  the  summer,  down  at 
South  Hampton.  The  Talcotta  had  only 
been  do\Mi  a  few  days,  and  Dana  was  to 
spend  the  week's  end  with  his  sistt-r.  On  a 
sunny,  breezy  morning,  the  twt)  women  stood 
together  at  the  end  of  the  long  porch  ab- 
sorbed in  earnest  talk.  From  time  to  time 
they  glanced  below  to  wln  re  .lamie,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  house,  threw  up  long  lines  of 
earthworks.  As  they  talked,  the  girl  grad- 
ually moved  nearer  to  the  mother;  then  at 
some  turn  in  the  conversiition  impulsively 
clasped  her  hand  over  th*-  older  woman*s,  as 
it  lay  on  tht-  rail.  The  breeze  playing  upon 
them  caught  the  folds  of  the  girl's  muslin 
dress,  and  for  a  moment  w  rapped  the  two 
fin7irr>  tof^t  ther.  I',  yond  the  smooth  dark 
h^^ad  and  tht-  bri^rht  one  lay  the  bine  and 
tile  surf  pounding  in  on  the  white  sand.  .Vn 
arbor  of  leafy  bonghs,  built  for  some  fesd- 
val,  had  toned  brown  and  dry,  making  a  rich 


blot  of  color  on  ^he  sand,  and  beneath  iL  lay 
a  yet  darkw  pool  of  riiadow. 

"  And  so  I  have  waited  to  have  it  done 
again  until  Dick  comes  down,"  the  mother 
was  saying  quietly.  "  He  get^  hold  of  Jamie 
better  tlwn  I  can,  and  has  helped  DM  before. 
I  think  the  child  bears  it  well  for  soeha  BtUe 
fellow,  but  he  is  not  much  more  tluui  a 
baby." 

The  boy,  feeling  their  steady  gaze  upon 
him.  looked  up  from  the  line  of  tin  soldiers 
he  was  planting  behind  hi.s  redoubt,  and 
acramblino^  to  his  feet,  he  called  out : 

**  You  better  take  care  or  you'll  get  your 
heads  Mown  off.'' 

He  was  still  in  petticoaUs,  and  it  was  not 
instantly  that  one  realized  that  under  the 
blue  smock  frock,  fashioned  like  an  artist's 
blouse,  the  boy's  back  was  <!neer.  He  had 
a  gallaoit  little  face,  with  steady,  softly  black 
eyes— like  big  black-heart  cherries— and  full 
bright  lips. 

**  When  the  doctor  comes,  cooldn't  you  let 
me  help.  I  should  love  to  sing  for  hnn — or 
— or  anything,"  the  girl  urged. 

**  You  might  stay  in  the  next  room,  and  if 
we  needed  anyone  else,  we  could  call  upon 
you.  He  has  to  be  undressed,  and  the  stand- 
inf;  seems  very  long  to  him.  No  one  need 
know  you  are  there  unless  you  choose." 

The  door  was  partly  open  between  two  of 
the  upper  bedrooms  when  the  doctor  came. 
A  table  with  a  folded  blanket  sheet  stood 
near  the  center  of  the  room.  Jamie  sat  half 
on  and  half  otf  his  mother's  lap,  serening 
about  uncomfortably  while  she  tried  tofewl 
him  from  a  cup  in  which  ln«ad  crumbs  ami 
red  beef  juice  made  an  unpleasant-looking 
mess.  The  spoon  moved  more  and  more 
slowly  as  the  boy  reluctantly  mouthed,  and 
more  reluctantly  swallowed  the  food.  Tbe 
doctor  was  arranging  a  sort  of  hanging 
harness  from  the  ceiling,  and  the  boy's  eyes 
followed  his  movements  as  he  adjusted  the 
pulley  by  which  the  harness  was  raised  er 
lowered .  Presently  Jamie  pushed  the  spoos 
aside  petulantly. 

**  You  must  eat  a  big  dinner  this  time, 
Jamie,"  Urs.  Talcott  remonstrated.  **  Dr. 
Fangry  is  going  to  put  a  new  jacket  on  yon. 
and  we  want  this  one  big  enough  to  hM 
plenty  of  dinner." 

The  boy  turned  from  these  trivialities  and 
said  imperiously,  "I  want  Uncle  Dick." 
As  he  spoke  came  the  .«?ound  of  a  l>ris]i  step 
and  the  clatter  of  a  sword.  Dana  came  in. 
full-dress  uniform,  looking  very  slim  and  tit 
Intheclosegray,  with  white  eronedshoDUtf- 
belts,  epanletB,  and  white  gtoves. 
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"  Corporal."  he  ©aid  sharply  to  the  child, 
•'white:  •• 

The  hoy  slid  from  nioiher'.s  lap.  .st*.'ppe<i 
out  in  his  bare  feet  from  the  entanglement 
of  tbe  shawl  that  had  (Mvered  them,  and 
raising  his  hand,  palm  out,  to  the  ^or-like 
blackness  of  hift  aoft  atzaigfat  hair,  aalated 
bis  officer. 

Motioning  sternly  to  the  half-empty  cup, 

Dana  said,  "  Corporal,  rations! " 

Jamie  hesitated  a  second,  then  seizing  the 
spoon,  gulped  hasty  spoonfuls.  When  he  had 
eaten  all,  he  lifted  his  hand  again,  and  sud 
deferentially,  "  T\Vr*'  the  sentries  on  duty  at 
the  door,  sir,  when  you  came  ia?  ** 

Dana  stepped  back  with  measnred  tread, 
and  opening  the  door,  saw  too  tiny  tin  sol- 
diers standing  guard,  one  at  each  side  of 
the  entrance,  while  two  others  were  lying 
eovefed  over  in  a  cigar-box  half-filled  with 
atitiw.    He  came  ba<'k  in  n  moment,  sa^inf^! 

I  have  given  them  orders  to  let  no  one 
paas  the  lines  withoat  the  eounterngn/' 

The  doctor  rolled  the  table  under  the  sus- 
pended hamei««,  examined  the  white  rr>lled 
bandage*)  on  a  small  table  at  ha  ri^ht,  fell 
tbe  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  basin 
standing  lieside  the  1<andage8»  glanced  at  his 
watch,  aad  said  cheerily ; 

"AOraady,  Mrs.  Taloott!" 

'*  Right  about  fare!"  was  T»ana*s  order. 
Then  falling  in  lin«-,  tittinj.;  his  stride  to  the 
boy's  step,  the  leader  of  cotillions  marched 
hxB  man  up  to  the  table.  A  small  hoosemaid's 
ladder  stood  there. 

"  Moont! "  came  the  order. 

The  corporal  aerambled  up,  steadied  him- 
self «ith  an  effort,  and  stepped  out  upon  the 
table,  his  eyes  wide  and  earnest.  The  Wue 
smock  was  unfastened  and  stripped  duv>n, 
leaviofp  the  cluld  naked  but  for  tbe  plaster 
jacket  covering  his  body  a  l.ody  strangely 
thick  through  for  the  slender  brown  legs  to 
support.  The  doctor  laid  the  hoy  on  his 
back,  and  with  a  few  quick  sla-shes  cut  down 
th'-  front  of  the  plaster  cast,  and  twik  the 
child  out  from  the  mold  that  had  encased 
lus  body  for  three  months,  as  one  might  take 
a  little  bro  AH  almond  out  of  its  shell.  The 
mother  laid  the  useless  husk  gently  aside, 
took  from  the  doctor  the  undervest  he  had 
drawn  off  over  the  boy*s  head,  and  rolling  up 
the  ?]t'eve  of  her  summer  dr*-ss,  plunged 
one  of  I  he  rolled  bandages  into  tbe  basin, 
squeezing  and  working  it  to  allow  tiie  water 
to  penetrate  the  whole  wad.  A  fresh  seam- 
les.s  vest  wn-  passed  over  the  l>(>y*s  head,  and 
drawn  snuglv  do\*'n  over  the  narrow  hips. 

**  Attention!  "called  Daoa.  **  Chest  oat! 


i)tomach  in!  Eyes  striking  the  grrand  at 
fifteen  paces!" 

Tlie  boy  stoo-i  erect. 

The  collar  of  the  harness  was  next  lotted 
about  the  child's  neck,  the  leather  straps 
drawn  close  under  chin  aad  nape,  and  buckied. 
Then  the  doctor,  palling  on  the  hoisting 
tackle,  drew  the  tiny  figure  op  until  it  was 
stretched  oat  foil  length  aad  almost  lifted 
from  its  f.-t-t.  Tlie  "(hiv's  eyes  widened  as  he 
felt  himself  lifted  by  the  head :  but  he  had 
been  by  this  way  before,  and  he  only  set  his 
soft  1^  until  the  fnHnesa  waa  preaseJ 
away. 

"  Now,  my  man,  jwt  up  yoor  hands  and 
hold  on  to  the  tackle,    the  doctor  cnaxed. 

.Jamie  turned  his  eyes  to  Dana,  who  nod- 
ded sharply.  i?o  up  went  two  ?ma!!  dark 
hands,  deeply  veined  with  blue,  ami  ib«r  liitJe 
figure — heavy  at  the  chest  and  light  at  the 
loins  was  lift.-d  yt-t  hi^^h^-r.  s-.  that  thebalqh 
ish  feet  barely  rested  on  the  table. 

Folded  stripe  of  white  game  were  padded 
about  the  bony  prominences,  and  the  crodDed 
fspine  was  filled  out  to  offer  an  even  surface, 
.»u  ttiat  the  child  would  nut  be  chafed:  then 
the  d  I H  t  o  r  called  for  the  first  plaster  bandage . 
Mrs.  Talcott  haiidti!  him  th*-  ?atTirate-i  roll 
of  narrow  white  crinoline  throogh  which 
plaster  of  Paris  had  been  sifted.  Ilie  Victor 
laid  an  end  upon  the  boy's  side,  wdl  down 
over  the  abdomen,  nnd  jrradually  unrolling 
with  one  hand,  modeled  with  the  other  the 
wet  doth  abont  the  apetretchcd  f^fure. 

Dana,  meanwhile,  walked  slowly  up  and 
down  before  the  table,  keeping  a  keen  eye 
OB  the  boy's  face  sqneesed  into  the  leathern 
hjimess. 

"  Steady,  corporal !  **  he  calleil,  when  the 
boy  sagged  from  weariness.  But  the  room 
was  for  tbe  most  part  Tery  quiet  except  for 
the  clatter  of  the  sword,  the  even  trend.  <>r 
the  sound  of  the  doctor's  hands  on  the  wet 
bandages.  Ronnd  and  roand  the  strips  were 
wound  in  slow  overiappittg  apirala,  up  to  tbe 
hollow  pits  of  the  upraised  arms,  and  down 
over  the  babyish  paunch  of  the  full  stomach. 
The  doctm-  seemed  to  be  shaping  the  dnld 
like  d'H)::h  Wtween  his  palms,  as  he  wound 
the  pliant  swathes  close  about  him.  Then 
r^na  cleared  )\\»  throat,  and  talked  about 
his  regiment.  It  would  take  at  least  a  quar- 
ter .if  an  h'tur  for  the  plaster  to  set.  a  had 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  hang  by  the  neck  with 
arms  clasped  over  the  head,  feet  tooebing 
thr  tilt  le,  chest  out.  stomach  in.  and  CQTea 
striking  the  ground  at  tifti-en  pace.^. 

'*  We  go  to  the  tirill  Wcause  we  must," 
Dana  was  saying;  *'  and  the  men  wear  oni- 
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forms  the  color  of  your  smock,  with  white 
bands  crossed  over  their  backs,  and  they 
march  all  together.  Wht-n  they  cross  the 
armory  like  this,  but  all  in  a  row  their 
legs  make  X,  and  you  can  see  the  light  be- 
tween in  a  pattern.  It  is  night-time  when 
they  drill,  and  over  their  heads  is  a  big  round 
roof  like  in  the  railway  station,  and  from 
the  roof  electric  lights  big  shining  white 
eggs  like  Sinbad  the  sailor  saw— .shine  down 
and  make  it  almost  as  light  as  day.  When 
the  command  comes  to  '  Ordi-r  Arms! '  do\Mi 
go  the  rifles  with  a  big,  big  bang,  and  the 
noise  goes  rolling  in  the  roof.  You'd  think 
it  was  the  big  ball  in  the  bowling  alley  up 
there  over  your  head.    Then  the  men  march 


by  fours,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
so  close  that  you  cannot  even 
see  the  white  cross-bands  on 
their  breasts.  So  close,  cor- 
poral, that  the  long  narrow 
line  looks  like  a  long  blue 
scarf  that  is  being  shaken  up 
and  down  with  two  hundred 
heads  bouncing  on  top.  Then 
the  music  plays  an<l  the  men 
ste])  out  all  straight  and  sol- 
dierly. That's  better,  cor- 
poral! And  when  the  captain 
tells  us  to  kneel,  we  kneel,  and 
when  he  tells  us  to  tire,  we 
fire.  Every  good  soldier  must 
do  :is  he's  told,  and  that  makes 
a  man  of  him  after  a  while." 

The  little  blue-veined  hands 
took  a  fresh  grip  of  the  tackle 
overhead.  "  Sing  about  the 
'eathen!'"  said  the  mouth 
that  moved  with  effort  in  the 
leather  harness. 

Then  Dick  Dana  sang,  in  a 
big.  untrained  voice,  a  tune  of 
his  own  making,  about : 

The  'eathen  in  'Im  blindnefls  bows  down 

to  wood  an'  Ktoni* ; 
'iC  do.i't  obey  no  orders  unleHs  they  ifl 
'is  own  ; 

'E  keepH  'is  side-arms  awful  ;  'e  leaves 

'em  all  about ; 
An'  then  rt»me!»  u|»  the  Regiment,  an* 
pokes  the  'eathen  out. 

The  tune  had  a  way  of  run- 
ning out  and  leaving  Dick 
Dana's  big  voice  just  talking 
the  words  loud,  clear,  and  sing- 
songy. 

The  doctor  had  done  his 
work  and  was  washing  the 
plaster  from  his  hands  before 
the  raw  recruit,  disciplined  by  hard  knocks 
into  an  honorable  color-sergeant,  led  his 
men  where 

 the  hugly  bullets  come  peckin'  through  the  doat; 

An'  no  one  wantd  to  face  'em,  but  every  beggar  muaL 

The  doctor  felt  the  cast,  snapped  at  it  with 
thumb  and  finger,  and  the  plaster  gave  back  a 
.sound.    **  .Another  minute,"  he  commented. 

And  Dick  Dana,  with  a  fresh  augmenta- 
tion of  sound  and  time,  sang : 

'ETs  just  as  sick  as  they  are  ;  'is  'eart  is  like  to  split ; 
But  'e  works  'em,  works  'em,  works  'em,  till  'e  feeU 

'em  take  the  bit ; 
The  rest  is  'oldin'  steady  till  the  watchful  bugles  play. 
An'  'e  liftfl  'em.  lift*  'em,  lifts  'em  through  the  charge 

that  wins  the  day  ! 
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The  doctor  unclasped  the  weary  hands  He  did  not  hear  Rosalie  cross  the  carpeted 

from  the  tackle,  unclasfKHl  the  collar  buckle,  floor.  She  hesitated— then  drawing  his  sword 

and  lifted  the  t^mail  ri^nd  body  in  the  cast  lightly  from  its  scahhard,  she  touched  hift 

across  his  two  arms,  and  laid  the  boy  on  his  shoulder  with  the  blade,  saying : 

side  on  the  table.  Arise,  sir  kidgfat!   Be  faitltful,  brave, 

*'  I^t  him  rest  here  for  a  few  minutes,  then  and  fortunate  as  on  this  day!  " 

put  hira  to  bed.    He  will  sleep  from  exhans^  Dana  started   to  his  feet    but  softly, 

tion."  with  an  instinct  not  to  arouse  the  child— 

^  The  mother  covered  him  lightly,  slipped  a  and  taming,  saw  the  girl  balancing  the 

tiny  pillow  under  his  head,  and  followed  the  sword  between  her  hands  with  a  moveoMOt 

doctor  out.  of  Kudden  fear  and  flight  about  her  pos- 

When  they  were  alone,  the  young  luiliLiu-  ture. 

man  knelt  down  beside  the  table  and  looked  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  whispered, 

into  the  face  on  the  pillow,  damp  with  p(>rspi-  **  Don't  yon  Icnow  ?  **  she  smiled, 

ration  and  discolored  about  cheeks  and  chin  Then  as  his  eyes  kindled,  i^he  stepped 

by  the  pressure  of  the  .straps.     The  eyes  aside,  and  leaning  low  over  the  child,  ki^ed 

were  closed  heavily,  and  regular  breathing  the  red  lips  pressed  out  in  happy  sleep, 

lifted  the  little  warrior's  corselet.    Dana  Jamie  stirred. 

took  off  his  plumed  cap,  and  laid  his  firm  "Captain,"  he  mnrmured,  **lias  some 

ruddy  cheek  ag-ainst  the  small  relaxed  h  tn  l  one  crossed  our  line^?*'    Then  more  drew- 

that  lay,  palm  up,  uncurled  languidly  beside  sily,  "  Relieve  the  sentry  at  the  door.  Uncle 

the  deeping  boy.  Dick.   My  men  are— very  tired.** 


OBNEKAL   WOOD  AT  SANTIA(iO. 

AMKUU  AMZL\<,   A  (  LHAN  ClTV. 
Bv  Hkkrt  'Habrison  Lbwis. 

WHKN  Hrigadier-Oeneral  T^oonard  Wood,  dentB.  great  numbers  were  sick,  no  small 

United  Slates  Volunteers,  late  Colo-  number  were  starving,  and  all  were  miaer- 

nel  of  the  Rough  Riders,  assumed  charge  of  able.   Bodies  of  the  dead  lay  in  the  streets, 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  the  domestic,  sanitary,  and  as  iieneral  Wood  rode  about  the  dty, 

cr>mmercial,  and  i)olitical  conditions  of  the  making  his  first  inspection,  vultures  flew  ap 

city  were  about  as  bad  as  they  could  possi-  before  him  from  feasting  on  human  carcases. 

Wy  be.    They  were  not  the  result  alone  of  There  was  no  food  to  speak  of.    The  first 

the  (^ban  revolution,  the  succeeding  war  tneal  eaten  by  (>eneral  Wood  himself  in  the 

between  Si);iin  and  the  I'^nitfil  State.=;.  and  (  afe  \'enus,  on  the  Tlaza  de  .Armas,  cost  him 

the  besici^i-niciit  of  the  city  by  the  Anieri-  fourteen  dollars  in  trold,  and  the  meat  served 

can  army,    lii  immediate  hardship  and  suf-  wa**  horse.  Gaunt  men  and  women  stretched 

fering  for  the  citizens  of  Santiago,  the  war  lean  arms  from  the  wimlows.  and  begged 

had  been  tragically  etTective  ;  but  it  would  weakly  for  bread.    Some  died  a.s  they  asked, 

hav>>  It-'f'ii  much  less  so  had  the  people  not  and  they  remained  where  they  fell.  Little 

been  living,  time  out  of  mind,  in  utter  con-  children,  their  distended  abdomens  speaking 

tempt  of  the  most  rudimentary  precautions  eloquently  of  famine,  crawled  abont  .the 

adopteil  by  civili/.ed  men  f  or  th<  presenra-  l^of  the  horses  and  mutely  appealed  for 

tion  of  health  and  comfort.    I'tir  two  cen-  cnists. 

turies  &mtiago  had  burne  the  reputation      If  ever  in  this  world  the  eztmanHnary 

of  being  one  of  the  most  unclean  cities  on  roan,  the  man  of  destiny,  the  man  of  preejoi- 

earth.    Of  it  an  old  merchant  captain  had  nent  power  and  resource,  u  a.s  neiMied.  it  was 

said  :  "  It  t  ould  ho  ?trn'lled  ten  miles  at  in  Santiago  de  Cuha  during;  the  lalt^-r  pirt 

sea."     When  <ienerdi  Wood  assnmed  the  of  July,  1898.    The  ocoa.sion  dt-manded  rin^t 

government  of  it,  on  the  twentieUi  day  of  a  physician,  to  deal  with  the  trenitndous 

last  July,  its  streets  and  courts  and  houses  sanitary  needs;  then  a*so1dier«  to  suppress 

had  come  to  the  last  degree  of  filth  and  noi.se-  turbulence  and  effect  a  quick  restoration  of 

Bomeness,  and  of  its  forty  odd  thousand  resi*  law  and  order  ;  and,  finally^  a  atatesmsn,  to 
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reestablish  and  perfect  the  civil  ffovernment. 
In  (jeneral  Wood  was  found  a  man  who,  by 
nature,  education,  and  experience,  combined 
in  himself  a  generous  share  of  the  special 
skill  of  all  these  three.  By  special  education 
and  sub.sequent  practice,  he  was  a  physician ; 
by  practice  and  incidentiil  education,  added  to 
Datura!  bent,  he  was  a  soldier  and  a  law-giver. 


The  matters  that  first  claimed  attention 
were  the  feeding  of  the  starving  people  and 
the  amendment  of  the  city's  sanitary  condi- 
tion. As  many  rations  as  could  be  obtained 
were  issued  with  a  free,  but  careful  hand ; 
food  depots  were  established  at  various  places ; 
and  before  forty-eight  hours  liad  jiassed, 
actual  famine  had  been  brought  to  an  end. 
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CalU  lir  llurmfnlrit,  im  if  >ifi|«^imi  brjuv*  it  hati  Itrrn  rea>-hnt  Ik,  ihr  mlrrrt-\-iftHin\i  lUi-.irtmeut. 


Thereupon,  a  system  for  the  supply  of  fotxl, 
guarded  by  stringent  regulations,  wa;;  promul- 
gated. Meat  had  gone  up  to  ninety  cents  a 
pound,  and  wjis  sc^irce  at  that.  Bread  sold 
for  fabulous  prices,  the  few  bakers  who  had 
flour  being  arrogant  and  exacting.  The 
market-place  the  center  of  traflic  and,  in 
ordinary  times,  all  life  and  bustle — was  silent 
and  deserted.     SShops,  factories,  and  caf^s 


were  equally  still 
and  unpeopled.  The 
city  matadero,  or 
slaughter-hoa.se, 
stood  idle,  amidst 
a  rank  growth  of 
weeds.  No  supplies 
of  any  sort  came 
in  from  the  sur- 
rounding country. 
Only  the  ratioD5 
issued  from  the 
government  dej»ots 
arrested  actual 
starvation.  I>ut 
very  soon  there 
came  a  change  ; 
provisions  began 
U)  come  from  the 
ordinary  sources 
and  by  the  ordi- 
nary ways.  As  the 
supply  increased, 
however,  there  was 
no  diminution  of 
prices,  (ieneral  Wood  sent  for  the  aldermen 
representing  the  different  wards  of  the  city, 
and  he  also  summoned  the  butchers.  When 
they  were  assembled  in  his  office,  he  ar- 
ranged them  in  two  lines,  facing  one  an- 
other. Then,  through  an  interpreter,  ho 
asked  the  butchers,  *'  How  much  do  yoo 
charge  for  your  meat  ?  ** 

*'  Ninety  cents  a  pound,  senor." 

"  What  does  it 
cost  you  ?  ' ' 

There  was  hesi- 
tation and  a  sbuf- 
.  fling  of  feet  :  then 
one  of  the  men  said, 
in  a  whining  voice, 
**  Meat  is  very, 
very  dear,  your  ex- 
cellency." 

"  How  much  a 
pound  ?" 

*Mt  costs  us  very 

much,  and  " 

"  How  much  a 
pound  ? " 

"  Fifteen  cents, 
your  excellency ; 
but  we  have  l«)5t 
muc  h  money  during 

the  war  and  " 

"  So  have  your 
customers.  Nt>»' 


Slajor  Uitrber.  chief  of  the  Santta(/o  •/rwK-lfu/iiiis/  i<i-p<ir(menf,  at  f*<  new  crrmatory  for  burning  rrftut. 


meat  will  be  sold  at 
twenty-five  cents » 
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pound  and  not  one 
cent  more, 
you  understand 
Then  turning  to 
the  aldermen,  he 
charged  them  to 
see  that  his  order 
was  carried  out  to 
the  letter,  unless 
they  want^-d  to  be 
expelled  from 
office. 

Thenceforward 
meat  was  sold  in 
the  markets  at 
twenty-five  cents. 
.V  similar  reduction 
w;is  made  in  the 
prices  of  bread, 
vegetables,  and  all 
food  pro<lucts.  It 
was  the  first  show- 
ing of  the  master 
hand  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  confidence 

in  the  .American  methods  of  administration 
strengthened  rapidly. 

SANTIACiO's  FIRST  CLE.\.\ING. 

With  ample  food  made  fairly  secure  and 
the  grim  specter  of  starvation  banished, 
(  Jeneral  Wood  took  up  hi.s  next  task.  This 
involved  a  depart- 
ure from  tradition 
and  cu.stom  so  vio- 
lent that  the  whole 
community  trem- 
bled. The  city  was 
to  be  cleaned,  and' 
to  be  kept  clean. 
During  the  four 
centuries  of  its  ex- 
istence absolutely 
nothing  had  l>een 
done  in  the  way  of 
systematic  sjinita- 
tion.  There  was 
no  street-cleaning 
department  ;  the 
only  attempt  at 
slreet-cleaninghad 
been  the  occasional 
sweeping  of  a  few 
street.s  aluiut  the 
palace  by  prisoners 
from  the  jail.  There 
being  no  thought 
of    gathering  up 


ruboiu  fHivtnfi  Callr  Mnrirnt,  Sauliagit.    Thr  hulUHmg  on  tkf  Irft  in  tkeJuU. 

street  refuse,  there  naturally  was  no  pro- 
vision for  carrying  it  off.  There  were  no 
sewers  ;  there  was  no  drainage,  except  that 
of  the  most  accidental  kind  ;  there  were  no 
carts.  Private  premises  were  even  leas 
cared  for  than  the  streets.  In  the  I'nited 
States,  houses  are  built  inside  the  yards — in 
Cuba,  the  yards  are  built  inside  the  houses. 


C.idV  .Viiitnii  u/fer  Iht  Httr  yavtmtnt  <n"  Amrrimn  ^iij  JlfixJ  m  Ik,  burlcyruMNd  markt  tkt 

Ouvemur't  palac*. 
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This  system  of  building  favored  the  harbor- 
ing and  concealment  of  filth.  In  all  the  in- 
terior courts  there  were  cesspools,  and  these 
were  almost  never  emptied,  and  became 
fountains  of  foulness  and  disease.  Even  in 
the  houses  there  was  the  grossest  uncleanli- 
ness.  In  many  of  them  now,  owing  to  the 
recent  stress  of  epidemic  and  starvation, 
were  found  decaying  human  bodies  :  ten 
were  found  in  a  single  house.  The  death 
rate,  always  high  in  Santiago,  became  at 
this  time  above  200  a  dav. 

In  his  first  proceedings  against  this  un- 


in  his  household.  Any  person  failinfT  to  do  thu  will 
be  arrested  and  put  at  hard  labor  on  the  «treet*  for  a 
period  of  thirty  dayj».  All  policemen  are  ordered  tu 
report  promptly  to  the  Mayor  and  the  Military  Got- 
emor  all  deaths,  any  caset4  of  malignant  fever,  aad 
any  place  which  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  coming 
under  their  knowledge.  Failure  on  the  part  of  any 
policeman  to  do  this  will  be  followed  by  severe  paci&h- 
ment. 

After  the  houses  had  been  emptied  of  hu- 
man dead,  (Jeneral  Wood's  forces  turned  to 
clearing  the  streets  of  dead  animals — horses, 
dogs,  and  mules.  During  the  terrible  days  of 
the  siege,  cultures  had  come  from  the  moun- 


GBNEKAL  WOOD  IN  THE  PLAZA  BEFORE  THE  GOVERNtlK'8  PALA<  K.  .SANTIACO. 
From  a  pliotuK'^ith  Ukcn  rsiirrs*!;-  for  M<Cli:hk'»  Mauaeine. 


speakable  squalor,  Ceneral  \Voo<l  got  little 
aid  or  8ymi)athy  from  either  Spaniani.s  or 
Cubans.  He  went  at  it  with  American  work- 
men, .American  wagons,  and  .\merican  mules. 
The  neglected  human  dead  were  carried  out- 
side the  city,  heaped  into  piles,  sprinkled  with 
kerosene,  and  burned.  In  one  funeral  p>Te 
eighty-seven  bodies  were  consumed.  It  re- 
quire<i  ninety  hours,  in  darkness  and  daylight, 
to  clear  one  street.  A  full  week  jKissed  l>e- 
fore  there  had  been  any  decided  improvement 
vNTought.  On  the  fourth  day  of  his  administra- 
tion,! leneral  Wood  issued  the  following  order : 

Every  househol'ier  will  report  imme«l lately  to  the 
Mayor  and  the  Military  Governor  any  death  occurring 
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tain.^  in  tiocks  of  thousands,  and  hovered  in 
veritable  clouds  over  the  city  and  surround- 
ing country.  Wut  the  feast  had  been  spread 
even  beyond  the  capacity  of  such  numeroas 
and  voracious  guests,  and  proof  of  the  fad 
iH'came  familiar  to  the  street-cleaners. 

.After  a  few  davs,  a  house  to  houj^e  sanitary 
inspection  was  made,  and  householders  were 
notified  that  all  cesspools  must  be  emptied 
without  delay.  Then  an  order  was  issued  call- 
ing upon  housekeepers  to  collect  housebol<i 
garbage  in  hoxes  or  barrels,  and  hold  it  for 
the  wagons  that  were  sent  round  in  the  early 
morning  to  haul  it  away.  lYior  to  this,  it 
had  been  the  custom  to  toss  garbage  into  the 
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^ddle  of  the  streetfif  and  trust  to  the  heavy 
rams  to  carry  it  down  into  the  bay.  This 

vas  a  8imple  plan,  and,  in  some  respects, 
fairly  efficient,  for  Santiago  is  built  upon  a 
back-bone,  or  ridge,  with  two-thirds  of  the 
iitreets  sloping  toward  the  harbor.  But,  un 
fortanately,  when  the  rains  had  carried  the 
refuse  into  the  bay,  it  lay  jn'led  up  along  the 
water  front  of  the  city,  fermenting  in  the  8un, 
and  breeding  no  end  of  diaease. 

At  first  there  was  some  demur  to  the  new 
method  ;  but  sharp  words,  threats,  and,  in 
some    cases,  actual  corporal  punishment, 
brought  it  into  general  observance ;  and  now 
the  i^ood  housewives  of  Santiago  vie  with 
each  other  in  having  their  garbage  boxes 
ready  for  the  call  of  the  street-cleaners* 
carts.     More  serious  objection  was  raised 
by  the  introduction  of  disinfectants  :  this 
caused  open  rebellion.    The  previous  odors 
-time-honored  and,  as  it  were,  the  custom 
of  the  country    were  preferred  to  the  odor 
of  chloride  of  lime.    It  wd&  scattered  with  a 
libmU  hand,  nevertheless,  and  at  this  writ- 
ing, requests  for  it  or  other  disinfeet^inta 
are  received  daily  by  the  health  department. 
Moreover,  people  are  beginning  to  notify  the 
sanitary  oiBcer  of  the  existence  of  unclean 
cef spools  maintained  by  their  neighbors, 
^'hen  the  first  report  of  this  character  was 
received,  there  was  joy  in  the  hearts  of  the 
hard-working  Americans.    It  indicated  a 
chanp^e  in  public  sentiment,  the  importance 
of  which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

HEPAUUNG  OLD  STREETS  AND  BUILDING 
NEW  ONES. 

With  the  streets  become  for  once  fairly 
clean.  General  Wood  began  to  consider  how 
be  mi^ht  put  them  in  better  repair.  Santi> 
ago  thoroughfares  are  narrow,  winding,  and 
riost  atrociously  paved.  The  sidewalks  are 
barely  three  feet  in  width,  and  the  stone 
dabe  of  which  they  are  constrncted  are  irreg- 
alar,  uneven,  and,  in  many  places,  broken. 
The  center  of  the  stro^t  is  even  worse.  A 
nde  of  a  few  blocks  in  a  carriage  is  an  ad- 
venture long  to  be  remembered.  To  add  to 
the  trouble,  many  of  the  streets,  at  the  time 
'ieneral  Wood  look  them  in  hand,  had  been 
cut  and  churned  by  heavy  anny  wagons,  with 
their  donble-tearos  of  heavily  shod  mules, 
sntsl  they  had  become  simply  rivers  of  Kqnid 
m'ld. 

The  business  wa^^  tran^^a(•ted  in  a  charac- 
teristic way  by  the  commanding  general. 
He  had  bad  streets  to  repair,  and  there  were 
St  hand  a  nnmber  of  Cabans  whose  only  sup- 


port was  Uncle  Sam.  He  introduced  the 
needy  Cubans  to  the  eqoally  needy  streets. 
A  circle  was  drawn  about  the  city,  and  a 
line  through  the  center.  The  line  was  Calle 
Marina,  or  iMarine  Street,  and  part  of  the 
circle  rspreoented  the  water  front,  along 
which  was  a  really  beautiful  and  pictuiescpie 
drive,  known  as  the  "  Alameda."  "  Ituild 
a  boulevard  where  1  have  drawn  the  circle," 
ordered  General  Wood,  '*  and  pave  Calle 
Marina  after  the  American  fashion.  Hire 
all  the  Cubanf;  you  can  use  ;  pay  them  fifty 
cents  and  a  rati(m  a  day," 

The  boulevard  is  in  course  of  construc- 
tion; Calle  Marina  is  being  paved  after  the 
American  fashion; and  gold,  honestly  earned, 
now  circulates  in  the  laborers'  quarters  of 
Santiago.  The  new  boulevard  passes  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  the  '*  Anfiteatro  de 
Toros,"  or  Bull  Ring,  where  enough  dollars 
have  been  wasted  in  a  cruel  ^rt  to  pave  all 
the  streets  of  the  city. 

For  many  years  the  water  supply  has  been 
a  serious  question  in  Santiago.  The  present 
water-supply  e(]iiipment  consists  of  a  crude 
dam  up  in  thp  mountains,  six  miles  from  the 
town ;  a  suiail  receiving  tank,  and  one  eleven- 
inch  main.  The  entire  capacity  is  only 
200,000  gallons  daily,  or  little  more  than  four 
gallons  to  the  person.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  supply  is  sufficient  for  but  six  hours  each 
day,  which  leaves  the  city  practically  without 
water  for  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  A  careful  calculation  disclosed  that 
an  expenditure  of  a  trifle  over  $10(),(KJ0 
would  suffice  to  build  a  much  larger  dam,  at 
a  place  called  Dos  Bocas,  a  short  distance 
from  the  city  ;  and  arranci:ementp  have  ill- 
ready  been  made  to  begin  the  construction 
of  such  a  dam  within  a  few  monlha.  It 
would  hsve  been  quite  within  General  Wood's 
lawful  powers  to  have  himself  appropriated 
the  money  for  this  improvement  from  the 
public  funds  ;  but  with  characteristic  con- 
sideration, he  laid  the  matter  before  rep- 
resentative citizens,  and  the  work  is  likely 
to  begin  ver^'  soon,  and  an  issue  of  the 
bonds  of  the  city  made  to  meet  the  cost 
of  it. 

In  addition  to  doing  all  these  things,  the 
new  administration  has  made  important 
changes  in  the  system  of  schools,  including 
the  severing  of  the  schools  from  the  Church 
and  the  introduction  of  English  into  the  cur- 
riculum :  it  has  established  a  rural  police 
force  :  and  it  has  efl'ected  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  mortgage  foreclosures  to  enable 
the  small  farmers  to  recover  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  war. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  JAIL  WITH  GENERAL  WOOD. 

Genpral  Wood  early  turned  his  attention 
to  the  i-'ircp!,  or  provincial  jail  a  foul  spot 
in  every  I  uioan  city  under  Spanish  rule.  In  it 
ho  found  poor  wr^tchee  of  prisonen  who  had 
been  held  closely  shut  up  for  years  without 
trial.  In  many  instances  there  was  even  no 
charge  of  an  otfense  on  record  against  them, 
and  ^  the  jailer  could  aaj,  when  aaked  how 
they  were  held,  was,  "  At  the  will  of  the 
Govemor-(Jeneral."  One  man  had  spent  ten 
years  of  his  life  encareelado  at  the  mil  of  an 
official  who  had  not  only  forgotten  his  exist- 
ence, but  had  left  the  country.  There  was 
now  a  general  cleaning  out  at  once.  Orders 
were  issued  that  no  prisoner  should  be  de- 
tained forty-eight  hours  without  either  a 
trial  or  an  investigation ;  and  General  Wood, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  demands  on  his 
time,  arrnn^ed  to  visit  the  jail  and  review 
ail  prison tTij  every  Saturday  night. 

His  power  was  ahaolnte,  and  while  the  re- 
organization  of  the  courts  was  in  progress, 
he  administered  justice  in  person.  One 
^Saturday  evening  I  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  witness  the  novel  spectacle  of  an  Ameri- 
can military  officer  sitting  in  judgment  over 
the  malefactors  of  a  Cuban  city.  We  left 
the  palace  and  walked  down  the  Calle  Ma- 
rina, which  represented  then  the  first  street 
repaved  in  Santiago  for  over  a  century. 
People  who  met  us  hastened  to  salute  the 
tall,  powerfully  built  man  in  the  plain  khaki 
unifonn,  who  held  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand 
ittB  power  almost  of  a  car.  Every  bow. 
every  touch  of  the  hat.  was  carefully  and 
courteously  acknowledged.  All  sort**  and 
degrees  of  citizens  were  encountered  in  the 
short  walk,  and  none  failed  to  render  his 
respects.  We  met  an  American  soldier  just 
before  reachinfi  the  jail.  He  came  upon  us 
suddenly  from  beyond  a  corner,  and,  as  he 
recognized  the  (jenend,  he  Imlted  and  stood 
at  attention  with  military  promptness.  Gen- 
eral W(K)d  paused  in  front  <>(  him. 

"  When  did  you  leave  the  hospital, 
Boyd?"  he  asked  kindly. 

**  Yesterday,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  you  fvi-l  quite  well  ?" 

The  man  nodded. 

"  Weil,  take  good  care  of  yourself.  Keep 
away  from  the  rum,  and  be  careful  what 
native  fruit  you  eat.  And  remember  that 
you  are  responsible  not  only  for  your  own 
health,  but  for  the  health  and  efficiency  of 
an  American  soldier." 

Is  that  an  old  acquaintance  ?  "  I  aaked 
Lientenaot  Hanna,  the  General's  aide,  who 


was  with  us.   ''Did  be  s^e  in  <^enenL 

Wood's  regiment  ?'* 

**  No.  1  think  we  ran  across  him  in  th*? 
hospital  last  week.  The  (Jenera!  goes  through 
tlie  wards  every  few  days,  you  know .  And 
he  never  forgets  a  face." 

1  h(  jail,  a  squat,  gloomy  pile  of  fidobe, 
lorikln^  sullen  and  forbidding  in  the  semi- 
darkness,  was  tinally  reached.  As  we  pfassed 
into  the  hall,  there  was  a  acorrying  of  feet 
93Bd  a  jingling  of  keys.  Then  excited  voices 
began  to  chatter  from  behind  a  stout  wooden 
door. 

"  We've  got  the  oW  crew  here  yet,"  ex- 
plained the  General  with  a. smile.  "1 

haven't  reacbtMl  the  iMi'iotn  of  the  hole,  lu  >] 
they  know  all  about  the  old  prisoners.  When 
everything  is  cleared  up,  I'll  put  some  good 
men  in.  And  I'll  also  paint  and  whitewash 
and  fumigate  every  square  inch  in  the  place. 
More  dead  bodies  came  out  of  this  building 
than  out  of  any  other  in  the  city,  you  know. 
Yellow  Jack  had  his  sbonjrhokl  here.*' 

As  we  passed  along  the  hall  to  the  stair?, 
wolfish  faces  appeared  at  the  gratings  en- 
closing the  inner  court,  or  paUu,  The 
gleaming  eyes  did  not  look  at  Lieutenant 
Hanna  nor  at  me  ;  they  were  riveted  n|  <  n 
the  figure  of  the  fleneral.     He  represented 
the  law  to  them,  and  they  were  afraid  of  the 
law.    We  found  the  jailer  in  his  oflloe,  on 
the  second  floor.     He  was  a  little  man  with 
a  thin,  beardless  face,  and  a  habit  of  fond- 
ling one  ear.    His  office  contained  an  okl- 
fashioned  desk,  a  quaint  cupboard,  and  a 
few  chairs.    The  only  light  came  from  an  ofl 
lamp  j>laced  in  a  bracket.    A  reflector  sent 
the  rays  toward  the  o{)en  door,  beyond  which 
could  be  seen  a  railing,  and  a  misty  outline 
of  tropical  trees  and  shrubbery  in  the  ooort. 

"  Tell  him  to  bring  out,  one  by  one.  all 
the  prisoners  arrested  since  Thursday,"  tJ» 
General  said  curtly  to  his  interpreter. 

He  settled  deep  down  In  a  chair  piac«d 
near  the  center  of  the  room,  and  reste : 
chin  upon  his  left  hand  a  characterisnc 
attitude,  betokening  a  man  who  could  gite 
only  a  minute  to  rest  and  wanted  the  good 
of  eveiy  second  of  that  minute.  The  first 
prisoner  apponrfM],  coming  in  from  the  dark 
ness  and  blii  kiii*:  ?\s  the  light  struck  bis 
eyes.  He  was  a  Lull,  thin  v  uban  youth,  wiUl 
a  thick  shock  of  black  hair  and  a  restksi 
glance.  He  Started  visibly  as  he  savdii 
General. 

"  W  hat's  the  charge  V  "  asked  the  latter. 

"  Theft,  your  excelleney,"  replied  tie 
interpreter.    **  He  was  caught  stealing 
from  the  teamster's  corral." 
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"  His  name  ?  " 

*'  Manuel  Ortiz,  sir." 

"  What  does  he  say  about  it  ?  " 

"  He  deniefi  the  charge,  sir.  Says  he 
fmmd  the  sack  of  <Mia  in  the  road." 

* '  Ever  arrested  bef or  ■  ' ' ' 

There  was  a  searching  of  recorda;  then 
the  jailer  shook  his  head. 

"  Ix)ok  again,"  exclaimed  General  Wood 
sternl}'.  "  1  rpmemher  him.  He  was  here 
less  than  a  month  ago.  Been  stealing  on 
the  wharf.  Lock  him  up  again,  and  hold 
him  for  trial  before  the  new  court.  Next." 

The  little  old  jailer  glanced  at  his  assist- 
ant, and  dropped  his  hands  with  a  depreca- 
tory gesture.  He  could  not  fatiioin  this 
wonderful  "Americano."  whose  memory 
waa  like  the  waters  of  the  sea— never-fail- 
\ng.  There  was  aomethinip  more  thaft  human 
in  it. 

Another  prisoner  slipped  into  the  room, 
and  drew  up  stiffly  as  he  espied  the  figure  in 
the  chair.  He  wore  the  nnifonn  of  an  Ameri- 
can soldier  ;  but  his  face  was  that  of  a  des- 
perado, and  there  was  inbolence  and  defi- 
ance in  his  attitude. 

"What's  the  nann  asked  General 
Wood,  straightening  up  slightly. 

"  Ptivate  Sullivan,  sir."  read  the  inter- 
preter. 

"Charrre?" 

"  Drunk  and  tiring  revolver  in  Calle  8anto 
Tomaa  at  midnight."  • 

The  'General  eyed  Private  Sullivan  in  .<?ilence 
for  fully  a  minute  ;  then  he  asked  slowly  : 
*'  What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  ?  Are 
yon  guilty?" 

The  man  shook  hi.s  head,  and  a  grin  began 
to  form  about  his  mouth.  In  an  instant 
General  Wood  was  npon  hia  feet.  He  took 
one  stride,  and  was  at  the  prisoner'.s  .side. 

"  You  will  lind  that  this  is  no  laughing 
matter,"  he  thundered.  "Stand  erect. 
l*ut  your  heels  together.  Now  answer  me. 
Did  you  fire  a  revolver  in  the  street  aa  ac- 
cused?" 

*'  Yea,  air,"  the  fellow  atammered. 

"  T^n  days,"  ordered  the  General,  seat- 
ing himself. 

As  the  prisoner  turned  to  leave  the  room 
he  mutttrt'd,  "Thank  you,  sir." 

"  Make  that  ti-n  days  in  the  Bweat>box," 
came  the  command  curtly. 

Private  Sullivan  paaaed  out  into  the  dark- 
ness, and  a  second  later  we  heard  a  defiant 
laugh  from  his  direction.  "  Make  it  bread 
and  water,  also,"  said  General  Wood,  set- 
tling back  into  his  former  attitude.  "  ]f  he 
causes  any  trouble  put  him  in  irons.  Next." 


A  woman  was  brought  in  by  the  jailers. 
Ab  she  caught  sight  of  <>eneral  Wood,  she 
was  re.strained  with  difficulty  from  falling  at 
his  feet.  Tears  were  streaming  down  her 
face,  and  she  gasped  forth  a  torrent  of  words, 
tossinf?  her  arms  about  like  nn  crazed.  "  She 
tried  to  stab  one  of  the  Spanish  merchants,  " 
explained  the  interpreter.  "  Her  only  son 
was  killed  in  the  arsenal  last  winter  as  a 
Cuban  suspect,  ^e  has  been  arrested  a 
number  of  times." 

*'Poor  woman,"  munnmred  the  General 
softly.  "  Keep  her  here  until  we  see  what 
can  be  done.  Give  her  the  beat  care  oos- 
sible." 

"  There  are  no  insane  asylums  in  the  isK 
and,"  he  added  to  me.  "The  Spanish 
officials  simply  neglected  the  unfortunates. 
The  matter  most  m  attended  to  at  once." 

The  procession  of  malefactors  continued 
for  fully  an  hour.  Each  prisoner  was  ex- 
amined, and  his  case  disposed  of  at  once. 
When  we  finally  left  the  jail,  Lieutenant 
Hanna  whispered  to  me,  "  Held  at  the  will  of 
the  Governor-General  doesn't  go  here  now." 

AN  EXAMPLE  OP  GENEBAL  WOOD'S  KEBOLU* 
TION. 

One  day,  about  the  middle  of  November, 

the  native  mlenhtra,  or  fever,  from  which 
General  Wood  suifered  greatly,  sent  him  out 
to  his  home,  wliich  is  on  the  edge  of  the 
town,  earlier  than  usual.  He  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  house,  however,  than  he  was 
notified  by  telephone  that  a  bloody  riot  had 
occurred  at  San  Luis,  a  town  twenty  miles 
out  on  the  Santiago  Railway. 

"  Give  me  all  the  particulars  in  your  pos- 
session," he  replied  to  the  Signal  Corps 
operator  who  had  rung:  him  up. 

"  There  has  been  a  tight  between  the  new 
rural  police  and  a  number  of  negro  soldiers, 
supposedly  of  the  Ninth  Volunteer  Immunes. 
The  soldiers  fired  on  the  police,  and  killed  a 
lieutenant,  three  natives,  and  a  baby  at  the 
breast,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

The  fever  was  raging  in  the  f'.eneral  ;  his 
temperature  exceeded  105,  and  he  was  so 
sick  and  dizzy  that  he  staggered  as  he  walked. 
l  >ut  with  that  indomitable  will  that  had  served 
him  on  many  a  ni^iht  raid  against  ho.stile 
Apaches,  he  entered  bis  carriage  and  was 
driven  back  to  the  city.  He  picked  up  his 
chiuf  signal  officer.  Captain  J.  E.  I'.r.idy.  at 
the  palace,  atul  hai^tened  to  the  building  oc- 
cupied by  the  telegraph  department  of  the 
Signal  Corps  on  Calle  Bnramadas.  Oiptain 
Brady  took  the  key  at  the  instrument. 
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"  Tel!  the  opcnitor  t«>  s!">)nion  the  m&O' 
bers  of  the  rural  guard  who  were  fired  on, 
and  the  comir  anding  officer  of  the  Ninth  Im- 
munes/'ordem]  the'Jeneraltei^ely.  Thence- 
forward, for  three  hours,  General  Wood  eat 
there,  questioning,  listening,  issuing  orders- 
all  witii  a  promptness  and  certainty  of  judg- 
ment that  would  luve  been  extraordinary  in 
a  man  quite  at  his  ease  ;  yet  all  the  time,  as 
he  oolild  not  help  ebowini?  in  mien  and  fea- 
tures, the  ra^nnK  fever  was  distrt'ssing  to 
the  point  of  agony.  Those  about  him  could 
not  but  marvel  at  the  man's  resolution  and 
endurance.  The  following  day,  although 
still  racked  will:  fevi  r.  ho  went  hy  special 
train  to  San  Luis  and  investigated  the  affair 
itpenon. 

GENERAL  WOOD'S  rot:f»IALITY  TO  THE 
PEOPLE. 

Perhaps  the  most  attmctive  thing  in  Gen- 
^1  Wood  is  his  modesty  and  democratic 
aimplicity.  He  ia  unaffected  in  his  bearing, 
and  quiet  in  h'ln  attire.  Tin?  lu  west  corporal 
on  duty  in  Santiago  asBUnies  more  importance 
than  does  this  man  who  yetiterduy  wab  m 
assLstant-Burgeon  in  the  army,  and  now,  car- 
ried up  'At  a  Viound  by  hi^  personal  worth, 
wears  the  insigniji  of  a  major-general.  The 
entrance  of  the  palace  is  never  cloeed.  Be- 
tween the  ante-room  and  the  General's  pri- 
vate ortiiM'  are  two  short  swinging  (kMjrs.  and 
theije  doors  iire  free  to  the  touch  of  private 
or  officer,  simple  citizen  or  the  highest  civil 
dignitar}'.  The  (Jenenil  is  never  too  busy  to 
hear  a  complaint  or  to  right  a  \^Tong* 

One  day,  on  entering  the  outer  office,  I 
fomd  folly  sixteen  persons,  among  whom  were 
three  women,  waiting  see  him.  It  was 
early  in  the  morning,  before  eight  o'clock, 
and  the  night  1>efore  the  ( teneral  had  labored 
with  affairs  of  state  until  midnight  ;  but  he 
appeared  promptly.  After  a  cheery  **  Ciood 
rooming/'  he  be|pui  with  the  person  nearest 
him.  This  was  a  young  lieutenant  in  the 
Fifth. 

"Wish  to  see  me?"  he  asked.  *'0h, 
it*s  thtnt  that  baseball  game  for  Christmas. 
Well,  I'll  do  the  1  can  to  help  you. 
We'll  stir  up  this  old  town  and  give  the  na- 
tives a  treat.  Amnge  your  programme, 
and  come  here  to-morrow  morning  at  this 
time.  Musy  ?  Of  course  ;  but  I've  always 
got  a  minute  for  anything  that  will  add  to 
the  i^easnre  of  our  boys  down  here.  Th^ 
get  little  enough,  goodness  knows." 

lie  {kassed  on  to  the  three  women,  who 
were  poorly  attired  and  evidently  of  the 


lowest  class  of  natives.  Through  an  inter- 
preter, they  told  him  a  kmg  story,  to  which 
he  listened  with  tiie  utmost  patienoe.  Tlieii 

he  called  his  ;ii(!e,  and  gave  him  somf  in- 
struction. The  women  left,  breathing  pro- 
fuse thanks. 

A  business  man  from  the  States  stepped 
up.  He  had  a  project,  and  he  nskprl  the 
favor  of  a  private  interview,  it  wa^i  granted 
at  once.  In  a  few  nrinutes  the  Oeneral  re- 
turned from  hLs  private  office  and  proceeded 
with  the  others.  He  was  in  the  act  of 
greeting  a  prie^it  in  the  group  when  a  loud 
noise  sounded  in  the  outer  hall.  A  nM>b  of 
policemen,  fully  a  half-dozt  n  of  them,  came 
lurching  toward  the  door,  dragging  a  pant- 
ing, struggling  negro.  His  unifonn  was 
torn  and  dusty,  and  he  streamed  with  pers- 
piration; His  face  was  distorted  and  bleed- 
ing, be  rolled  his  eyes  wildly  from  side  to  side, 
and  he  swore  most  foully. 

^'tcneral  Wood  took  one  i^trido,  nnd  the 
crowd  parted.  "Stop  that  noi^e,  '  he  ex- 
claimed  sternly.  "  What  is  the  matter  with 
this  man  ?" 

"  He  is  a  deserter  from  a  rpinrnrTit  in  ^'aT^ 
Luis.  Wo  found  him  crazy  drunk  out  near 
the  Bull  King,  8ir.»' 

Just  then  the  r*  lto  made  a  supreme  ef- 
fort, and  flung  the  men  who  bad  been  holding 
hhn  off  against  the  wall.  Before  he  could 
make  a  second  move,  a  hand  was  placed  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  a  voice  asked  coldly  :  "  Do 
you  want  to  be  bhot,  my  man  ?  8top  this 
noise  at  once  and  go  with  the  policeinen*  if 
you  utter  another  oath,  I'll  give  yoQ  aome> 
thing  you  won't  forget  in  a  hurry." 

It  was  like  a  blow  between  the  eyes.  The 
man  looked  once  at  the  Oneral,  and  then 
hung  his  head.  The  next  moment  he  was  led 
away  aa  quiet  ati  a  lamb. 

"His  excellenqr,"  cried  a  native  in  the 
crowd,  "  what  a  man  he  is!  '* 

GENERAL  WOOD  AND  ONE  SENTKY  SUPPUE88 
A  RIOT. 

While  the  Americans  were  cleaning  the 
streets,  and  courts,  and  houses,  and  jails  of 
Santiago,  and  were  taking  care  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  and  starving,  and  were  admin- 
istering all  the  affairs  of  the  city—workmg 
sixteen  hours  each  day—  the  Cuban  residents 
held  aloof,  neglecting  even  to  call  and  pay 
their  respects  to  the  occupant  of  the  palace. 
There  were  no  public  meetings,  no  contribu- 
tions, no  private  offers  of  assistance,  no 
movement  for  the  aid  of  Cubans  by  Cubans 
aave  by  a  few  members  of  the  local  Cham- 
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facr  of  Commerce.  The  Charcli,  represented 

by  an  Archbishop,  whose  pahiry  under  the 
old  regime  had  been  $18,000  a  year,  and  by 
a  nnmber  of  Spanish  prirats  and  difftftnt 
orders,  did  not  turn  a  hand  for  the  rdief  of 
the  city  or  of  the  province.  There  was  some 
activity,  however;  but  of  a  dilferent  kind. 
Among  the  Gnbuis,  the  fact  that  certain 
Spanish  officials  had  been  retained  in  office 
by  the  Americans  -very  wisely  retained,  too, 
as  subsequent  events  have  proved — had  cre- 
ated a  feeling  of  poeitive  discontent  and  an- 
tagonism. This  came  to  a  climax  on  the 
evening  of  September  22d,  the  day  on  which 
General  Gelixto  Garcia  paid  his  memorable 
visit  to  Santiapjo. 

Surrounding  the  Plaza  de  Armas  are  four 
prominent  buildings  —the  Cathedral,  the  Pal- 
ace, the  San  Carlos  ('lub,  which  is  the  C^iban 
stronghold;  and  the  Spanish  Club.  The  two 
latter  occupy  corners  diagonally  opposite, 
with  the  pboa  between  them.  On  the  night 
in  question,  about  eight  o'clock,  Ceneral 
Wood  was  writing  in  his  office  in  the  palace. 
At  the  outer  door  stood  a  solitary  sentinel, 
armed  with  a  ritle.  Suddenly  there  burst 
across  tlie  plaza  from  the  San  Carlos  Club  a 
mob  of  Cubans— probably  500.  Within  a 
few  minntes  a  shower  of  stones,  Meks,  bot- 
tles,  and  other  missiles  struck  the  Spanish 
Club,  smashing  windows  and  doors.  A  man, 
hatless  and  out  of  breath,  rushed  up  to  the 
sentry  at  the  palace  entrance,  and  shouted, 

Where's  the  General  ?  (Juick  I  The  Cu- 
bans are  trying  to  take  the  town  ! 

General  wood  was  leisurely  folding  up  his 
papers  when  tht_'  st-ntry  reached  him.  "  I 
know  it,"  he  said  before  the  man  had  time 
to  speak.  "  I  have  heard  the  row.  We 
will  go  over  and  stop  it.'' 

He  pirked  up  his  riding  whip,  the  only 
weapon  he  ever  carries,  and  accompanied  by 
the  one  American  soldier,  strolled  across  to 
the  scene  of  the  troul)le.  The  people  in  the 
Spanish  Club  had  got  it  pretty  well  closed 
up,  but  the  excited  (Cubans  were  still  before 
it,  throwing  things  and  shouting  impreea> 
tions,  and  even  trying  to  force  a  way  in  by 
the  main  entrance. 

"Just  shove  tbem  back,  sentry,'*  said 
General  Wood  quietly. 

Around  swung  the  rifle,  and,  in  much  less 
time  than  is  taken  in  the  telling,  a  way  was 
cleared  in  front  of  the  door. 


'*  Now  shoot  the  first  man  who  pkwes  his 

foot  upon  that  step,"  added  the  Ccneral,  in 
his  usual  deliberate  manner.  Then  he  turned, 
and  strolled  back  to  the  palace  and  his  writ- 
ing*  Within  an  hour  the  mob  had  dispersed, 

subdued  by  two  men,  one  rifle,  and  a  riding 
whip.  And  the  lesson  is  still  kept  in  good 
memory. 

At  the  time  I  concluded  my  visit  of  obser- 
vation, there  had  been  just  four  months  of 
American  rule  in  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Those 
four  months  bad  effected  : 

The  rescue  of  the  population  from  starva- 
tion to  a  fair  satisfaction  of  all  their  daily 
necessities. 

The  conversion  of  one  of  the  foulest  cities 
on  earth  to  one  of  the  cleanest. 

The  reduction  of  an  average  dally  death 
rate  of  2r)0  down  to  ten. 

A  considerable  progress  in  a  scheme  of 
street  and  road  improvement  that  wUI  add 
immensely  to  the  convenience  and  beauty  of 
the  city. 

A  radical  reform  in  the  custom-house  ser- 
vice, resulting  in  increased  revenues. 

A  reduction  in  the  municipal  expenses. 

The  correction  of  numerous  abuses  in  the 
management  of  jails  and  hospitals  aad  ht  the 
care  of  the  inmates. 

The  liberation  of  many  prisoners  held  on 
trivial  or  no  charges. 

The  reformation  of  the  courts,  and  a  strict 
maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

The  freedom  of  the  press. 

A  restoration  of  business  confidence,  and 
a  recovery  of  trade  and  industiy  from  nttST 
stagnation  to  healthy  activity. 

This  unparalleled  regeneration  had  been 
wrought,  not  by  a  host  of  men  native  to  the 
locality,  exercising  offices  long  established, 
and  enjoying  a  traditional  prestige,  but  by 
an  American  brigadier-genend  of  volimteere, 
a  stranger  to  the  place  and  the  people,  em- 
barked in  the  work  on  a  moment's  notice, 
and  having  for  his  immediate  aides  only  a  few 
fellow  army  officers,  some  of  whom  had 
been  out  of  West  Point  less  than  two  years, 
and  all  of  whom  were  as  new  to  the  situa- 
tion as  himself.  It  was  the  tour  deform  of 
a  man  of  genius  ;  for  in  the  harder,  more 
fundamental,  of  the  tasks  that  confronted 
him  here  General  Leonard  Wood  had  had  no 
previous  experience. 
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By  Captajw  Alfrid  T.  Maban, 
IV. 

THE  PKOliLEM.S  PKESEXTED  TO  OUR  NAYY  BY  OERVEHA^S  APPEAR- 
ANCE IN  WE8T  INDIAN  WATEES  AND  HOW  TUEY  WERE  £^OLVED. 

THE  exigencies  of  a  series  of  papers  like  demonstration  was  made  by  this  ?e8sei,  prob- 

the  preMtit  demand  that  each  sboold  ably,  though  it  may  have  been  by  one  ik  ktt 

open  with  at  least  a  brief  reference  to  the  fellows,  before  Ht.  Pierre — another  p<:>rt  «f 

con<iition8   trnder   which    itn    predect^sor  the   island    whrro   the   '*  Harvnrd  "  waa 
closed.    It  will  be  recalled,  therefore,  that  lying  ;  and  as  the  latter  had  been  sent  hnr* 
on  the  11th  of  May,  Admiral  Sampson's  riedly  from  home  with  but  a  trifling  hat- 
vessels,  three  aea-i^otng  armored  ships  and  tery,  some  anxiety  waa  felt  lest  the  enemy 
two  monitors,  were  approaching  San  Jiian  de  might  score  a  point  upon  her,  if  the  local 
l*uerto  Rico:  and  that  at  4  r.M.  of  the  aairif  authorities  compelled  her  to  leave.     If  the 
day,  the  Spanish  division,  under  Admiral  Spaniard  had  b€^n  as  fast  as  represented,  he 
Cerveia,  arrived  off  the  south  end  of  Marti*  woold  have  had  an  advantage  ow  the  AnMr> 
nique.    At  early  daybreak  next  mornin;?.  ican  in  both  speed  and  armament— very 
Sampson  bombarded  San  Juan  ;  and  a  few  serious  odds.  The  machinery  of  the  former, 
hours  later,  Cervera  stood  on  again  to  the  however,  was  in  bad  order,  and  she  sooo 
westward-Hnto  the  unknown  for  oe,  hot  had  to  seek  a  harbor  in  Fort  de  Frasoe^  abo 
hound  in  his  own  purpose  to  ('ura(;ao.    At  in  Martinique  ;  after  whidi  the  nsnal  nde, 
the  same  time,  Sampson  also  started  back  for  that  two  belli p-pn^ntr^  m.iy  not  leave  the  same 
Havana,  for  reasons  before  given :  the  force  neutral  port  within  twenty-lour  hours  of 
of  which  he  donbtleaa  felt  more  keenly  be-  each  other,  aaanred  the  **  Harvard  **  n  mh 
eaaae  he  foond  himaelf  actually  so  far  away  atart.   This  incident,  otherwiae  trivial,  is 
from  the  center  of  the  bin  kadf  and  from  worthy  of  note,  for  it  shows  one  of  the 
bis  base  at  Key  West.   When  he  began  thus  results  of  our  imperfect  national  preparatioii 
to  retrace  his  steps,  he  was  still  ignorant  for  war.   If  the  conditions  had  allowed  time 
of  Cervera' s  arrival.   The  following  night,  to  equip  the '*  Harvard  "  with  aaitahlegOBB. 
inri*> ho  heard  from  a  passinjj  vessel  the  she  could  have  reptilaed  such  an  enemy,  as  a 
rumor  ui  the  Spanish  s<juadron's  re^aininy  ship  of  the  .same  class,  the  "  St.  Paul,"  did 
Cadiz,  with  which  the  Navy  Department  had  a  few  weeks  later  off  San  Juan,  whither  the 
been  for  a  moment  amnaed.   He  atopped,  "Terror"  afterwarda  repaired,  and  when 
therefore,  to  communicate  \vith  Washington,  ahe  remained  till  the  war  was  over, 
intending,  if  the  rumor  were  verified,  to  re-      The  news  of  Cervera's  appearance  off 
sume  the  attack  upon  San  Juan.  But  on  the  Martinique  was  first  received  Et  the  Nafj 
morning  of  the  ISth—Sonday— at  3.30,  his  Departaaent  about  midnigbt  of  liny  12th- 
despatch  boat  ratomed  to  him  with  the  oflli-  13tii,  nearly  tiiirty-six  hours  after  the  fact, 
cial  intelligence,  not  only  of  the  enemy's  As  our  representatives  there,  and  jjenerally 
being  otf  Martinique,  but  of  his  arrival  at  throughout  the  West  Indies,  were  very  mocJi 
Cmra<;ao,  which  occurred  shortly  after  day-  on  the  alert,  it  aeems  not  improbable  ttet 
light  of  the  14th.    The  same  telegram  in-  their  telegnma,  to  any  the  least,  were  aot 
formed  him  that  the  Plying}:  Squadron  was  on  given  undue  precedence  of  other  matters, 
its  way  to  Key  West,  and  directed  him  to  That,  however,  is  one  of  the  chances  of  life, 
regain  that  point  himself,  with  all  possible  and  most  especially  of  war.    it  is  more  to 
rapidity.  the  pnrpoee,  beeanae  more  naefiil  to  fiitan 

Cervera  left  behind  him  ai,  Martinique  one  ^juidance,  to  consider  the  greneral  sitnstion  ^ 

of  his  t<^^o-destroyer8,  the  "  Terror."  A  at  the  momeat  the  telegram  waa  reoeivei 
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the  means  at  hand  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  case,  and  what  instructive  light  is  there- 
by throMm  back  upon  preceding  movements, 
which  eventuated  in  the  actual  conditions. 

Admiral  Corvfrii's  division  had  been  at 
Martinique,  and  after  a  brief  period  of  sus- 
pense, was  known  to  have  disappeared  to 
the  westward.  The  direction  taken,  how- 
ever, miorbt,  nay,  almost  certainly  must,  be 
misleading  -that  was  part  of  his  game. 
From  it  nothing  could  be  decisively  inferred. 
The  last  news  of  the  "  Orey:on  "  was  that 
she  had  left  Bahia  on  the  9th  of  the  month. 
Her  wliereabonts  and  intended  movements 
were  as  unknox^nfi  to  the  United  States  an- 
thorities  as  to  the  enemy.  An  obvious  pre- 
caution, to  assure  getting  assistance  to  her, 
would  htBive  been  to  preseribe  the  exact  route 
she  should  follow  ;  ?  nb  j  ct  only  to  the  con- 
ditional discretion  which  can  never  wisely  be 
taken  from  the  officer  in  command  on  the 
spot.  In  that  vray  it  wonld  have  been  pos- 
sible to  send  a  division  to  meet  her,  if  in- 
dications at  any  moment  countenanced  the 
suspicion  mtertained  fay  some— the  writer 
among  others  that  Cerv^era  would  attempt 
to  intercept  her.  After  careful  considera- 
tion, this  precaution  had  not  been  attempted, 
because  the  tight  censorship  of  the  jiress 
had  not  then  been  effectually  enforced,  and 
it  was  feared  that  even  so  vital  and  evident 
a  neoeflsity  as  that  of  conoeeling  her  move- 
menti?  would  nol  avail  af^ainst  the  desire  of 
some  newspapers  to  manifest  enterprise,  at 
whatever  cost  to  national  interests.  If  we 
evsr  again  get  into  a  sertons  war,  a  close 
supervision  of  the  press,  punitive  as  well  as 
preventive,  will  he  one  of  the  first  military 
necessities,  nnless  the  tone  and  dispoation, 
not  of  the  best,  but  of  the  worst  of  its  mem- 
bers, shall  have  become  sensibly  improved  ; 
for  occsAional  unintentional  leakage,  by 
well-meaning  officials  possessing  more  in- 
formation than  native  secretiveness.  cannot 
be  wholly  obviated,  and  must  be  accepted, 
practically,  as  one  of  the  inevitable  difficnl- 
ties  of  conducting  war. 

The  "Oregon,"  therefore,  was  left  a 
loose  end,  and  was  considered  to  be  safer  so 
than  if  more  closely  looked  after.  From 
the  time  she  left  I  labia  till  she  arrived  at 
liarbadoes.  and  from  thence  till  she  turned 
np  olF  Jupiter  Inlet,  on  the  Florida  coast, 

no  one  in  Washin^^f on  knew  where  she  was. 
Nevertheless,  she  continued  a  most  im{>or- 
tant  and  exposed  fraction  of  the  national 
naval  force.  That  Cervera  had  tnmed  west 
when  last  seen  from  Martinique  meant  noth- 
ing.   It  was  more  significant,  and  reassur- 


ing, to  know  that  he  had  not  got  coal  there. 

Still,  it  was  possible  that  he  might  t«ke  a 
chance  off  Barbadoes,  trusting,  as  he  with 
perfect  reason  conld,  that  when  he  had 
waited  there  aa  loner  as  his  coal  then  on  hand 
permitted,  the  British  authorities  would  let 
him  take  enough  more  to  reach  Porto  Rico, 
as  they  did  give  Captain  Clark  sufficient 
to  gdn  a  I  nited  States  port.  When  the 
"Oiegon"  got  to  Barbadoes  at  3.20  a.m. 
of  May  18th,  less  than  six  days  had  elapsed 
since  Cervera  quitted  Martinique  ;  and  the 
two  islands  are  barely  one  hundred  miles 
apart.  All  this,  of  course,  is  very  much 
more  clear  to  our  present  knowledge  than 
it  could  possibly  be  to  the  Spanish  .Admiral, 
who  probably,  and  not  unnaturally,  thought 
it  far  better  to  get  his  **  fleet  in  being" 
under  thf  jj-ms-  nf  n  friendly  port  than  to 
hazard  it  on  what  might  prove  a  wild-goose 
chase;  for,  after  all.  Captain  Clark  might 
not  have  gone  to  Barbadoes. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  say 
here  that  the  Navy  Department— which  was 
as  mvch  in  the  dark  as  Gervt>ra  himself— 
although  it  was  nece.s.sarily  concerned  al  nnt 
the  *'  Oregon,"  and  gave  much  thought  to 
the  problem  how  best  to  assure  her  safety, 
was  comforted  by  the  certainty  that,  what- 
ever befell  the  ship,  the  national  interests 
would  not  be  gravely  compromise  if  she 
did  meet  the  enemy.  The  mtnation  was  not 
novel  or  unprecedented,  and  historical  })rece- 
dents  are  an  immense  support  to  the  spirit 
in  donbtfii]  moments.  Conscious  of  the 
power  of  the  ship  herself,  and  confident  in 
her  captain  and  officers,  whom  it  knew  well, 
the  Department  was  assured,  to  use  words 
of  Nelson  whan  he  was  expecting  to  be  simi- 
larly outnumbered. "  l!efore  we  are  de.stroyed, 
1  have  little  doubt  but  the  enemy  will  have 
their  wings  so  completely  clipped  that  they 
will  be  easily  overtaken."  Such  odds  for 
our  ship  were  certainly  not  desired  :  but, 
the  best  having  been  done  that  could  be  in 
the  eirenmstanoee,  there  was  reasonable 
txround  to  believe  that,  by  the  time  the  en- 
emy got  through  viith  her,  they  would  not 
amount  to  much  as  a  fighting  squadron. 

Some  little  while  after  the  return  of  Ad- 
miral Sampson's  squadron  to  New  York,  the 
writer  chanced  to  see,  quoted  as  an  after- 
dinner  speech  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
"  Drefxon,"  the  statement  that  Captain  Hark 
had  communicated  to  his  officers  the  tactics 
he  meant  to  pursue,  if  he  fell  in  with  the  Span- 
ish division.  His  purpose,  as  so  explained, 
deserves  to  be  noted,  for  5t  assures  our 
people,  if  they  need  any  further  assurance. 
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that  in  the  single  sliip,  as  in  the  squadrons, 
intelUgeni  skill  as  well  as  courage  preiiided 
111  the  connsela  of  the  officen  in  charge. 
The  probability  was  that  the  Spanish  vessels, 
though  all  reputed  faster  than  the  "  Ore- 
gon," had  different  rates  of  speed,  and 
eadi  singly  was  inferior  to  her  in  fighting 
force  ;  in  addition  to  which  the  Amorican 
ship  had  a  very  heavy  stem  battery.  The 
intention,  therefore,  was,  in  case  of  a  meet- 
ing, to  turn  the  stem  to  the  enemy  and  to 
make  a  runnin;;  fij^ht.  This  not  only  «rave  a 
Mperiority  of  tire  to  the  "  Oregon,"  so  long 
as  the  relatiTe  positions  lasted,  Imt  it  tended, 
of  course,  to  prolong  it.  confininfr  the  en- 
emies to  their  bow-^e  and  postponing,  to 
the  utmost  possible,  the  time  of  their  draw- 
ing near  enough  to  open  willi  the  broadside 
rapid-fire  batteries.  Moreover,  if  the  Span- 
ish vessels  were  not  equally  fast,  and  if  their 
rate  of  speed  did  not  much  exceed  that  of 
the  *•  Ofti'^on,"  both  very  probable  condi- 
tions, it  was  quite  |»ossibie  that  in  the  course 
of  the  action  the  leading  ship  would  outstrip 
her  followers  so  much  aa  to  lie  4»^^ed 
singly,  and  even  that  two  or  more  might 
thus  be  successively  beaten,  in  detail.  If  it 
he  replied  that  thu  is  aasoming  a  great  deal, 
and  attributing  stupidity  to  the  enemy,  the 
answer  is  that  the  result  here  supposed  has 
tot  infrequently  followed  upon  similar  ac- 
tion, and  that  war  is  full  of  uncertaintiea  ; 
an  instance  again  of  the  benefit  and  com- 
fort which  some  historical  acquaintance  with 
the  experience  of  othmi  imparts  to  a  man 
cTii^Tis^-ed  with  present  perplexities.  Deliber- 
ately to  incur  such  odds  would  be  unjustitia- 
t>le  ;  but  when  unavoidably  confronted  with 
them,  resolution  enlightened  by  knowledge 
may  dare  still  to  hope. 

An  instmctive  instance  of  drawing  such 
sapport  from  the  very  fountain  heiuls  of 
military  history,  in  the  remote  and  even  le- 
gendary past,  is  given  by  Captain  Clark  in  a 
letter  replying  to  inquiries  from  the  present 
writer:  "There  is  little  to  add  to  what 
you  already  know  about  the  way  T  hi)pe<l  to 
fight  Cervera's  fleet,  if  we  fell  in  with  it. 
What  I  feared  was  that  he  wonld  l»e  able  to 
bring  his  shi['s  up  within  range  tn^ether. 
supposing  that  the  slowest  was  taster  than 
the  *  Oregon  *  :  but  there  was  the  chance 
that  their  machinery  was  in  different  stages 
of  deterioration,  and  tliere  was  also  the  hope 
that  impetuosity  or  excitement  might  after 
a  time  make  some  |veis  on  in  advance  of  the 
other:?.  I.  of  course,  had  in  mind  the  tac- 
tics of  the  last  of  the  Horatii,  and  hopefully 
cefmed  to  them.   The  announcement  MiUi- 


gan  [the  chief  engineerj  spoke  of  was  made 
before  we  reached  Bahia,  1  think  betore  we 
turned  Gape  Frio,  as  it  was  off  that  headUmd 
that  I  decided  to  leave  the  '  Marietta '  and 

*  Nichtheroy '  [now  the  '  IJuffalo and  to 
push  on  alone.  You  may  be  sure  thai  was  an 
amdoos  night  for  me  when  I  decided  to  part 
company.  The  Department  u'as,  of  course, 
obliged  to  leave  much  to  my  discretion,  and 
I  knew  that  the  Spaniards  might  all  doss  to 
rapid-fire  range,  overpower  all  but  our 
turret  guns,  and  tb^n  send  in  their  t/>rp<'do- 
boats."  It  v,iis  upon  the  "  MarietUi  iiuit 
he  had  previoudy  depended,  in  a  measure, 
to  thwart  the  attacks  of  these  small  vessels; 
but  in  such  a  contest  as  that  with  four 
armored  cruisen,  she  could  acarcdy  comit, 
and  she  was  delaying  his  progress  in  the  run 
immediately  before  him.  "  The  torpedo- 
boat,"  he  continues,  "  was  a  rattlesnake 
to  me,  that  I  fmred  would  get  in  his  woilc 
wliile  I  was  fighting  the  tiger;  but  I  felt  that 
the  chances  were  that  Cervera  waa  bound 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  so  that  the  need  of 
the  '  Oregon '  there  was  so  great  that  the 
risk  of  his  turning  south  to  meet  rae  should 
be  ran,  so  1  hurried  to  Bahia,  and  cabled  to 
the  Department  my  opinion  of  what  the 

*  Oregon '  might  do  alone  and  in  a  running 
fight.  ...  My  object  was  to  add  the  *  Ore- 
gon '  to  our  fleet,  and  not  to  meet  the  Span- 
iards, if  it  could  be  avoided." — It  may  be 
added  that  in  this  his  intention  coincided 
with  the  wish  of  the  Department.— "  So 
when,  in  Barhadoes.  tiie  reports  eame  off 
tliat  tlie  Spanish  fleet  (and  rumors  had 
greatly  increased  its  size)  was  at  Martinique, 
that  three  tor|)edo-boats  had  been  seen  from 
the  island,  1  ordered  coal  to  be  loaded  till 
after  midnight  ;  but  left  soon  after  dark, 
started  west,  then  turned  and  went  around 
the  iriand  " — that  is.  well  to  the  eaafewaid 
--"and  made  to  the  northward."  This 
was  on  the  evening  of  May  l8th.  Six  days 
later  the  ship  was  off  the  coast  of  Florida, 
and  in  communication  with  the  Department. 

The  "  Oregon  "  may  properly  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  three  principal  detachments 
nito  which  the  United  States  fleet  was  divided 
at  the  opening  of  the  eventful  week,  May 
12th-li>th,  and  which,  however  they  might 
afterwards  be  distributed  around  the  stra- 
tegic center— which  we  had  chosen  should 
be  about  Havana  and  (  ienfnepfos  needed  to 
be  brought  to  it  as  rapidly  as  possible.  No 
time  was  avoidably  lost.  On  the  evening  of 
May  nth,  ei»Tht"eii  hours  after  Cervera':^ 
appearance  at  Martinique  was  reported,  the 
two  larger  divisions,  under  Sampaon  and 
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Schley,  v^kTc*  consciously  convertjing  upon 
our  point  of  concentration  at  Key  West  ; 
while  the  third,  the  "  Oregon,"  far  more  dis- 
tant, was  also  moring  to  the  same  place  b  tin 
purpose  of  the  Department,  though,  as  yet, 
unconsciously  to.  herself.  Sampson  had  over 
twenty-fonr  hours'  start  of  the  Flying 
Squadron,  and  the  distances  to  be  traversed, 
from  Porto  Kico  and  Hampton  Roads,  were 
practically  the  same.*  But  the  former  was 
nrach  ddayed  hy  the  slowness  of  the  moni- 
tors, and,  fTTCHt  ;i8  he  felt  the  need  of  haste 
to  be,  and  urgent  as  was  the  Department's 
telegnun,  rocdvsd  on  the  15th,  he  very 
properly  would  not  allow  his  vessels  t^)  sepa- 
rate until  nearer  their  destination.  Prec£Ui- 
tionary  orders  were  sent  by  him  to  the 
"Harvard"  and  "Yale."  the  two  vessels 
which  had  before  het^n  looking  out  to  the 
eastward  of  Martinique  tor  the  Spanish  di- 
virioD,  to  coal  to  Uie  utmost  and  to  hold 
themselves  at  the  end  of  a  cable  ready  for 
immediate  orders  ;  while  Commodore  Kemey, 
commanding  at  Key  West,  was  directed  to 
have  evny  preparation  complete  for  coaling 
the  squadron  on  the  18th,  when  it  might  be 
expected  to  arrive.  The  "St.  Louis,"  a 
▼esael  of  the  same  type  as  the  "  Harvard,** 
met  the  Admiral  while  these  telegrams  were 
being  written.  She  was  ordered  to  cut  the 
cable.s  at  Santiago  and  Ouantanamo  Bay,  and 
afterwards  at  I'onee.  Porto  Eico. 

The  Flying  Squadron  had  .sailed  at  1  V.M. 
of  the  13th.  Its  tighting  force  consisted  uf 
the  **  Brooklyn,**  armored  cmumr,  flag-ship ; 
the  "Massachusetts,"  first-class,  and  the 
"Texas."  second-class,  battleships.  It  is 
to  be  inferred  from  the  departure  of  these 
vessels  that  the  alarm  about  our  own  coast, 
felt  while  the  whereabouts  of  the  hostile 
division  was  unknown,  vanished  when  it 
made  its  appearance.  The  result  was,  per- 
haps, not  strictly  logical;  but  the  logic  of 
the  step  is  of  less  consequence  than  its 
undoubted  military  correctness.  We  had 
chosen  our  objective,  and  now  we  were 
concentrating  upon  it— a  measure  delayed 
too  long,  though  unavoidably.  Commodore 
Schley  was  directed  to  call  off  Charleston 
for  orders  ;  for,  while  it  is  essential  to  have 
a  settled  strategic  idea  in  any  eainpaign.  it 
is  also  necebsary,  in  nmritime  warfare  at  all 
events,  to  be  ready  to  change  a  purpose  su<l- 
denly  and  to  tuni  at  once  upon  the  great  ob- 
jective—which dominates  and  supersedes  all 
others — ^the  enemy  's  navy,  when  a  reasonable 

*'ni'-  4l«i3inr,<  ftnm  llMiitptoa  Knada  to  Krjr  Wnt  ii  tit- 
rrvwi.  <<»lr  ^'  In  til'  advirae  camnt  iif  llie  Oii|f  gtiHII** 
Uirnagh  much  of  llie  r»mti'. 


prospoct  of  destroying  it.  or  any  large  frac- 
tion of  it,  offers.  When  Schley  left  Hampton 
Roads,  it  was  known  only  that  the  Spanish 
dnrision  had  appeared  otf  Martinique.  The 
general  intention,  that  our  own  should  go  to 
Key  West,  must  therefore  be  held  subject 
to  possible  modification,  and  to  that  end  com- 
munication  at  a  half-way  point  wa.s  impera- 
tive. No  detention  was  thereby  caused.  At 
4.30  P.M.  of  the  lath,  the  Flying  Squadron, 
which  had  been  somewhat  delayed  by  ten 
hours  of  dense  fog,  came  off  Charleston  Par. 
where  a  light-house  steamer  had  been  wait- 
ing i^oe  the  previous  midnight.  Prom  the 
officer  in  charge  of  her  the  Coniniodore  re- 
ceived his  orders,  and  at  (i  p.m.  was  again 
under  way  for  Key  West,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  18th,  anticipating  by  several  hours 
Sampson's  arrival  in  peraon,  and  by  a  day 
the  coming  of  the  slower  ships  of  the  other 
division. 

But  if  it  is  desirable  to  insure  frequent 
direct  communication  with  the  larger  divi- 
sions of  the  fleet,  at  such  a  moment,  when 
their  movements  must  be  held  subject  to 
sudden  change  to  meet  the  as  yet  uncertain 
developments  of  the  enemy's  strategy,  it  is 
still  more  essential  to  keep  touch  from  a  cen- 
tral station  with  the  swift  single  cruisers, 
the  purveyors  of  intelligence  and  distribu- 
tors of  the  information  upon  which  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  depends.  If  the  broad 
strategic  conception  of  the  naval  campaign 
is  correct  and  the  consequent  action  consist- 
ent, the  itreater  fighting  units—squadrons 
or  fleets— may  be  well,  or  better,  left  to 
themselves,  after  the  initial  impulse  of  di- 
rection is  given  and  general  instructions  have 
been  issued  to  their  commanders.  These 
greater  units,  however,  cannot  usually  be 
kept  at  the  end  of  a  telegraph  cable ;  yet 
they  must,  through  cables,  maintain,  with 
their  Centers  of  intelligence,  comnumication 
so  frequent  as  to  be  practically  constant. 
The  Flying  Squadron,  when  off  Cienfuegos, 
and  A^inil  &mpson's  division  at  the  time 
now  under  consideration,  while  on  its  pas- 
sage from  San  Juan  to  Key  West,  are  in- 
stances in  point.  Conversely,  dependence 
may  be  placed  upon  local  agents  to  report  an 
enemy  when  he  enters  port  ;  but  when  at 
sea  for  an  unknuwn  destiiiation,  it  is  neces- 
sary, if  practicable,  to  get  and  kee|)  touch 
with  him,  and  to  have  his  movements,  actual 
and  probable,  reported.  In  short,  steady 
commonication  most  be  maintained,  as  far 
as  possible,  between  the  always  fixed  points 
where  the  cables  end,  and  the  more  variable 
positions  where  the  enemy's  squadrons  and 
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oar  own  are,  whether  for  a  stay  or  in  tran- 
sit. This  can  be  done  only  through  swift 
despatch  vessels  ;  and  for  these,  great  as 
is  the  need  that  no  time  be  wasted  in  their 
missions,  the  homely  proverb,  **  more  liaste. 
less  speed,"  has  to  be  kept  in  mind.  To 
stop  off  at  a  wayalde  porl,  to  diverge  eveo 
considerably  from  the  shortest  ronte,  may 
often  be  a  real  economy  of  time. 

The  office  of  cruisers  thus  employed  is  to 
snbstitate  certainty  for  conjecture  ;  to  cor- 
rect, or  to  roTifirm,  by  fuller  knowledge,  the 
inferences  upon  which  the  conduct  of  opera^ 
tioiM  othenvtto  so  much  depMids.  Accurate 
intelligence  is  one  of  the  very  first  desider- 
ata of  war,  and  as  the  means  of  obtaininfr 
and  transmitting  it  are  never  in  excess  of 
the  necessities,  those  means  have  to  be  care- 
falJy  administered.  Historically,  no  navy 
ever  has  had  cruisere  enough  ;  partly  be- 
cauae  the  lookout  and  despakih  duties  them- 
aelvee  are  so  extensive  and  onerous  ;  partly 
because  vessels  of  the  class  are  wanted  for 
other  purposes  also— as,  for  instance,  in 
our  late  war,  for  the  Uoekade  of  the  Cuban 
ports,  which  was  never  much  more  than  tech- 
nically "  effective,"  and  for  the  patrolling  of 
our  Atlantic  seaboard.  True  economical 
use  of  the  disposable  vessels,  obtaining  the 
largest  results  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
m  ?ans,  never  adequate,  demands  much  fore- 
thought and  more  management ;  and  is  beet 
effected  by  so  arranging  that  the  individual 
cruiaeis  can  be  quickly  got  hold  uf  when 
wanted.  Tliis  is  accompl^hed  by  requiring 
them  to  call  at  cable  porta  and  report  ;  or 
by  circumscribing  tlie  area  in  which  they  are 
to  cruise,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  found  ; 
or  by  prescribing  the  course  and  speed  they 
ar>»  to  oViserve  in  short,  by  insnrin[^  a 
pretty  close  knowledge  of  their  position  at 
every  moment.  A  croiaer  vdth  a  roving 
commission  is  about  melesB  for  these  pur- 
poses ;  aii'i  fi  w  things  are  more  justly  exas- 
pL-ruLing  tliua  the  failure  of  a  crui.scr  to  real- 
ize the  fact  in  «)ractice.  Uf  course,  no  rule 
is  hcir.l  and  fjist  to  bind  the  iii^ti  diseretion 
of  the  oDicer  senior  on  the  spot ;  but  if  the 
captains  of  cruisers  will  bear  in  mind  as  a 
primary  principle,  that  they,  their  admirals, 
and  the  central  office  are  in  this  res^pert 
parts  of  one  hi[jhly  specialized  and  most  im- 
portant system  in  which  cooperation  must 
be  observe('.  discretion  will  more  rarely  err 
in  these  matters,  where  errors  may  be  so 
serious.  That  wHih  a  central  office,  admirals, 
and  captains,  all  seeking  the  same  ends,  mat- 
ters will  at  timen  work  at  cross  purposes, 
only  proves  the  common  •■xperience  that 


things  will  not  always  go  straii^^ht  here  be* 
low.  When  Nelson  was  hunting  for  the 
French  tieet  before  the  Battle  of  the  Nile, 
his  flag-ship  was  dismasted  in  a  gale  of  wind 
otf  Corsica.  The  commander  of  the  frig- 
ates, his  lookout  ships,  concluded  that  the 
Admiral  would  have  to  return  to  Gibraltar, 
and  took  his  frigates  there.  "  I  thought 
he  knew  me  better,"  commented  Nelson. 
' '  Every  moment  I  have  to  regret  the  frigates 
having  left  roe,*'  he  wrote  later;  '*the 
return  to  Syracuse."  due  to  want  of  in- 
telligence, "  broke  my  heart,  which  on  any 
extraordinary  anxiety  now  shows  Itaelf." 
It  is  not  possible  strictly  to  define  official 
discretion,  nor  to  guard  infallibly  against  its 
misuse  ;  but  all  the  same,  it  is  injuiious  to 
an  officer  to  show  that  he  lacks  sound  judg< 
ment. 

When  the  F^ing  Squadron  sailed,  there 
were  lying  in  Hampton  Roads  three  swift 

cruisers,  the  "New  Orleans,"  the  "St. 
I'aul,"  and  the  "  Minneapolis."  Two  auxil- 
iary cruisers,  the  "Yosemite  "  and  the 
*'  Dixie,"  were  nearly,  but  not  quite,  ready 
for  sea.  It  wa.«i  for  some  time  justly  cou.sid- 
ered  imperative  to  keep  one  such  ship  there, 
ready  for  an  immediate  mission.  The  **  New 
Orleans  "  was  so  retained,  subject  to  further 
requirements  of  the  Department  ;  but  the 
*'  .Minneapolis  "  and  the  "  St.  Paul "  sailed  as 
soon  as  their  coaling  was  completed— within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  .S(iuadron.  The 
former  was  to  cruise  between  Haiti  and  the 
Caicos  Bank,  on  the  road  which  Cervera 
would  probably  follow  if  he  went  north  of 
Haiti  ;  the  other  was  to  watch  between  Haiti 
and  Jamaica,  where  he  might  be  encoun- 
tered if  he  took  the  Windward  Passage,  go- 
ing south  of  Haiti.  .\t  the  time  these  orders 
were  issued,  the  indications  were  that  the 
Spanish  division  was  hanging  about  Marti- 
nii]ue,  ho[>ing  for  permiBsioii  to  coal  tlwre  ; 
and  as  both  of  onr  cruisers  were  very  fast 
vessels  and  directed  to  go  at  full  speed,  the 
chances  were  more  than  good  that  they 
wnuM  reach  their  cruising  ground  before 
Cervera  could  pass  it. 

These  intended  movements  were  tele- 
graphed to  Sampson,  and  it  was  added, 
*'  \'^Tv  important  that  your  fast  cruisers 
keep  touch  with  the  Spanish  squa«lron." 
This  he  received  .May  15th.  With  his  still 
imperfect  information,  he  p^ave  no  immediate 
orders  which  would  lose  him  his  hold  of  the 
♦*  Harvard  "  and  the  "  Yale  "  :  but  shortly 
after  midnight  he  learned,  off  r.ipe  Haitien, 
that  the  Spanish  division  was  to  have  left 
Curasao  the  previous  evening  at  six  o'clock 
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-- only  six  boon  before  this  despatch  r«w;hed 
him.  He  at  once  cabled  the  "Harvard" 
find  the  "  Yale,"  to  which,  as  beint^  under 
kis  immediate  charge,  the  Departmeul  had 
given  no  ordan,  to  go  to  sea ;  the  former 
to  cruise  in  the  Mona  Passage,  to  detect  the 
enemy  if  he  passed  through  it  for  Porto 
Kico,  the  "  Yale  "  to  aBsim  the  "  St.  Paul " 
at  the  atation  of  which  he  had  been  notified 
from  Waiihington.  The  Departmoit  was  in- 
formed by  him  of  these  dispositions.  Samp- 
son at  the  same  time  cabled  Remey  at  Key 
West  to  warn  the  blockadeia  off  Cienftte- 
goe — none  of  which  were  amiored— of  the 
possible  appearance  of  the  enemy  at  that 
port.  In  this  step  he  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  Department,  which,  feeling  the  ur- 
gency of  the  case  and  uncertain  of  commu- 
nicating betimes  thrnogh  him,  had  issued  an 
order  direct  to  Kemey,  thirty-aix  hours  be- 
fore, that  those  ships,  with  a  single  ezcep- 
tioB*  ahoold  be  withdrawn;  and  that  the  ves- 
eels  on  the  north  coast  ahonid  be  notified,  but 
not  removed. 

These  various  movements  indicate  the  use- 
fafaidBS  and  the  employments  of  the  cruiser 
class,  one  of  which  also  carried  the  news  to 
Henfuegoa,  another  along  the  north  rr  -i.^t, 
while  a  third  took  Sampson's  telegrams  from 
his  position  at  sea  to  the  cable  port.  Owing 
to  onr  insnificient  number  of  veesels  of  the 
kind  required,  forpedo- boats,  of  grf nt  speed 
in  smooth  water,  hut  of  delicate  machinery 
and  liable  to  serious  retardation  in  a  sea- way, 
were  mnch  nsed  for  these  missions  ;  to  the 
great  hurt  of  their  engines,  not  intended  for 
long  continued  high  exertion,  and  to  their 
own  consequent  injury  for  their  particular 
dntiea.   The  "  St.  Paul's  "  career  exempli- 
fied also  the  changes  of  direction  to  which 
cruisers  are  liable  ;   and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  keeping  them  well  in  hand  both 
as  regards  position  and  preparation,  espe- 
cially of  coal.    I^tween  the  time  the  "  Min- 
neapolis" sailed  and  her  own  departure,  at 
6  P.M.  of  May  14th,  the  news  of  the  Span- 
ish division's  arrival  at  Curagao  was  re- 
cnived  ;  and  as  there  had  been  previous  in* 
dependent  information  that  colliers  had  been 
ordered  to  meet  it  in  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela, 
only  a  hundred  miles  from  C'uragao,  the 
conclusion  was  fair  that  the  enemy  needed 
coal  and  hoped  to  get  it  in  that  neighbor- 
hood.   Why  else,  indeed,  if  at^  fast  as  re- 
ported, and  aware,  as  he  must  be,  that  Samp- 
aoB  waa  as  far  east  as  San  Juan,  had  he  not 
poshed  direct  for  Cuba,  his  probable  objec- 
tive ?   In  regard  to  colliers  being  due  in  the 
Gulf  of  Veneiiuela,  the  reports  proved  incor- 


rect ;  but  the  uiference  as  to  the  need  of 

coal  was  accurate,  and  that  meant  delay. 
The  "St.  Pan!"  wii^  therefore  ordered  to 
Key  West,  inauucLions  being  telegraphed 
th^e  to  coal  her  full  immediately  on  ar- 
riving. She  would  there  be  as  near  the 
Windward  Passage  as  Curagao  is,  and  yet 
able,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  proceed  by  the 
Yucatan  Passage  or  in  any  direction  that 
might  meanwhile  become  expedient.  It 
may  be  a<ided  that  the  "  St.  Paul  "  rr;i--h(Mi 
Key  West  and  was  coaled  ready  for  sea  by 
the  evening  of  May  18th  :  four  days  from 
the  time  she  left  Hampton  Roads,  a  thou* 
sand  miles  distant. 

While  on  her  passage,  the  Department  had 
entertained  the  purpose  of  jsending  her  to 
the  Gulf  of  Venezuela  and  adding  to  her  the 
"  Harvard  "  and  the  "  Minneapolis,"  the  ob- 
ject being  not  only  to  find  the  enemy,  if 
there,  but  that  one  of  the  three  should  re- 
port him,  while  the  other  two  dogged  his 
path  until  no  doubt  of  his  destination  could 
remain.  Their  great  speed,  considered  rela- 
tively to  that  which  the  enemy  had  so  far 
shoi^n,  gave  reasonable  probability  that  thus 
his  approach  could  be  communicated  by 
them,  and  by  cables,  throughout  the  whole 
tield  of  operations,  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
insure  cornering  him  at  once,  which  was 
the  first  great  essential  of  our  campaign.  A 
cruisor  reporting  at  Cape  Haitien  was  picked 
up,  and  sent  to  the  '*  Minneapolis,"  wliose 
whereabouts  was  sulhciently  known,  because 
circumscribed,  and  she  received  her  orders  ; 
but  they  served  only  to  develop  the  wealcness 
of  that  ship  and  of  the  **  Columbia,"  consid- 
ered as  cruisers.  The  coal  Isft  after  her 
rapid  steaming  to  her  cruising  ground  did  not 
justify  the  farther  sweep  required,  and  her 
captain  thought  it  imperative  to  go  first  to 
St.  Thomas  to  recoal,  a  process  which  in- 
volved more  delay  than  on  the  surface  ap- 
pear. The  bunkers  of  this  ship  and  of  her 
sister  the  '*  Columbia*'  are  n  u  iitely  subdi- 
vided ;  an  arrangement  very  suitable,  even 
imperative,  in  u  battleship,  in  order  to 
localise  strictly  any  injury  received  in  battle, 
but  inconsequent  and  illogical  in  a  vessel 
meant  primarily  for  speed.  A  momenCs  re- 
flection upon  the  services  required  of  cruis- 
ers will  show  that  their  efficiency  does  not 
depend  merely  upon  rapid  going  tlirough 
the  water,  but  upon  jirompt  readiness  to 
leave  port,  of  which  jiromptneds  quick  coal- 
ing is  a  most  inipuitant  factor.  This  is 
gravely  retarded  by  bunkers  much  subdi- 
vided. The  design  of  these  two  ships,  meant 
for  speed,  involves  this  lack  of  facility  for 
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recoaling.  There  is,  therefore,  in  them  a 
grave  failure  in  that  unity  of  conception 
whieh  should  domiiiate  all  desigm. 

The  movements,  actual  and  [irojected,  of 
the  cruisers  at  this  moment,  have  jmrposely 
been  dwelt  upon  at  aotiie  length.  Such 
movementa  and  the  management  of  them 
play  a  most  important  part  in  all  canniaij,'n.s, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  under- 
stood, through  illustratioii  each  as  this  ;  be- 
cause the  provision  for  the  service  should 
be  antecedently  thorough  and  consistent, 
in  plan  and  in  execution,  in  order  to  effi- 
ciency. Confusion  of  thought,  and  conse- 
([uent  confusion  of  object,  is  fatal  to  any 
conception — at  least  to  any  military  concep- 
tion ;  it  b  absohitely  opposed  to  concentnip 
tion,  for  it  implies  duality  of  object.  In 
the  designing  of  a  cruiser,  ai?  of  any  class 
of  warship,  the  first  step,  before  which  none 
should  be  taken,  is  to  decide  the  primary 
object  to  be  realized  what  is  this  ship 
meant  to  do  7  To  this  primary  requirement 
every  other  feature  should  be  subotdinated. 
Its  primacy  is  not  only  one  of  tnne,  but  of 
importance  also.  The  recognition,  in  prac- 
tice, of  this  requisite  does  not  aboiiah  nor 
exclude  the  others  by  its  predominance.  It 
simply  regulates  their  develo]>ment ;  for  they 
not  only  must  not  militate  against  it,  they 
must  minister  to  it.  It  is  exactly  as  in  a 
novel  or  in  a  work  of  art,  for  every  military 
conception,  from  the  design  of  a  ship  up, 
should  be  a  work  of  art.  Perfection  does 
not  exclude  a  multiplicity  of  detaii»  but  it 
dop.'=;  exact  unity  of  motive,  a  single  central 
idea,  to  which  all  detail  is  strictly  acceatiory, 
to  emphasise  or  to  enhance— not  to  distract. 
The  cruiser  requirements  offer  a  concrete  il- 
lustration of  the  application  of  this  thought. 
Rapidity  of  action  is  the  primary  object.  In 
it  is  involved  both  coal  endurance  and  faciU 
ity  for  recoaling  ;  for  each  economize.";  time, 
as  speed  does.  Defensive  strength— of 
which  subdivision  of  coal  bunkers  is  an  ele^ 
ment—  does  not  conduce  to  rapidity  of  move- 
ment, nor  does  offensive  power;  they  must, 
therefore,  be  very  strictly  subordinated. 
They  must  not  detract  from  speed  ;  yet  so 
far  a?  they  do  not  injure  that  they  should  he 
developed,  for  by  the  power  to  repel  an  en- 
emy—to avert  detention— they  minister  to 
ra]ii  lity  With  the  battleship,  in  tiiis  coiv 
trary  to  the  cruiser,  offensive  y>ower  is  the 
dominant  feature.  While,  therelore,  speed 
is  desirable  to  it,  excessive  speed  is  not  ad- 
missili].'.  if.  as  the  writer  believes,  it  can 
be  obtained  only  at  some  sacrifice  of  offen- 
sive strength. 


When  Admiral  Sampson  sent  off  the  tele- 

Sams  last  mentioned,  before  daylight  of 
ly  16th,  the  fla^-ship  was  off  Cape  Haitien. 
During:  her  stoppage  for  this  purpose,  the 
smjadron  continued  to  stand  west,  in  order 
not  to  increase  the  loss  of  time  due  to  the 
slo  vness  of  the  monitors,  through  which  the 
proj^ess  of  the  whole  body  did  not  exceed 
from  seven  to  eight  sea  miles  per  hour. 
Gape  Htttien  is  distant  firom  Key  West  nearly 
70()  miles  ;  and  throughout  this  distance, 
being  almost  wholly  along  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
no  close  telegraphic  communication  could  be 
expected.  At  the  squadron's  rate  of  ad- 
vance, it  could  not  count  upon  arriving  at 
Key  West,  and  so  regaining  touch  with 
Washington,  before  the  morning  of  the  IdUi, 
and  the  Department  was  thus  notified. 
Thirty-six  hours  later,  at  11.30  a.m..  May 
17th,  being  then  in  the  Old  Bahama  Channel, 
between  Cuba  and  the  Bahama  Banks,  the 
Admiral  felt  that  his  personal  presence, 
under  existing  conditions,  was  more  nec^ 
sary  near  Havana  and  Key  West.  Leaving 
the  division,  therefore,  in  charge  of  the  se- 
nior officer.  Captain  Evan.s  of  the  "  Iowa," 
he  pushed  forward  with  the  tiag-ship  "  New 
York,"  the  fastest  of  the  armored  vessels. 
Six  hours  later  he  was  met  by  the  torpsdo- 
boat  "  Dupont,"  bringing  him  a  telegram 
from  the  Department,  dated  the  16th,  for- 
warded tlirouK^h  Key  W^t,  directing  him 
to  send  his  most  suitable  armored  ship  ahead 
to  join  the  Flying  Squadron.  This  order 
was  based  on  information  that  Cervera  was 
brin'fjing  munition.e;  of  war  essential  to  the 
defense  of  Havana,  and  that  his  instructions 
were  peremptory  to  reach  either  Havana 
(M*  a  port  COimected  with  itbyr  iilr  l  L  Sucfa 
commands  pointed  e\'idently  to  ('ienfuegos, 
which  place,  moreover,  was  clearly  indicated 
from  the  befnnning  of  the  campai^.  as  al> 
ready  sho^m  in  these  papers,  as  the  .'ftation 
for  one  division  of  our  armored  tleet. 

The  Department  could  calculate  certainly 
that,  by  the  time  itxS  message  reached  Samp- 
.«on,  his  division  would  be  so  far  advanced  a,»* 
to  insure  interposing  between  Havana  and 
the  Spaniards,  if  the  latter  came  by  the 
Windward  Passage  -  from  the  eastward.  It 
was  safe,  therefore,  or  at  least  involved  less 
risk  of  missing  the  enemy,  to  send  the  Fly- 
ing Squadron  to  Cienfuegos,  eithm*  heading 
him  off  there,  or  with  a  chance  of  meeting 
him  in  the  Yucatan  Channel,  if  he  tried  to 
reach  Havana  by  going  west  of  ('uba.  But 
ns  <'ipnfuei:^os  wa??  thonffht  t!;e  more  likely 
destination,  and  was  for  every  reason  a  port 
to  be  effectuUy  blockaded*  it  was  deshrable 
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to  reenfoTcc  Schhy  ;  not  hy  detaining  him, 
ander  the  pressing  need  of  his  getting  to 
denfuegoe,  bub  by  a  battleBhip  following 
him  as  soon  as  possible.  Of  course,  such  a 
ship  might  be  somewhat  exposed  to  encoun- 
tering the  enemy's  division  single-handed, 
wbttdk  is  contrary  to  role.  But  rules  are 
made  to  he  broken  on  occasion,  as  well  as 
to  be  observed  generally  ;  and  again»  and 
ahrays,  war  cannot  be  made  without  Twming 
risks,  of  which  the  greatest  is  misplaced  or 
exaggerated  carefulness.  BVom  the  mo- 
ment the  Spanish  ships  were  reported  at 
Curasao,  a  close  lookout  had  boMi  MttabltBlied 
in  the  Yucatan  Channel. 

By  his  personal  action,  in  quitting  bis 
Mrmdron  in  order  to  InBten  forward,  Ad- 
miral Sampson  bad  antidpated  the  wishes  of 
the  Department.  At  4  p.m..  May  18th,  he 
reached  Key  West,  where  he  found  the  Fly- 
ing Squadron  and  the  "  St.  Paul/*  anchored 
in  the  outer  roads.  His  own  telegrams,  and 
those  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  had 
insured  preparations  for  coaling  all  veasels 
as  they  arrived,  to  the  utmost  rapidity  that 
the  facilities  of  the  port  admitted.  The 
*'  St.  I'aul,"  whose  orders  had  been  again 
chan  red,  sailed  the  same  evening  for  Cape 
H;ulu  !  The  Flying  Squadron  started  for 
Gieniuegos  at  B  A.M.  the  following  day,  the 
19th,  and  was  followed  twenl^-siz  hours 
later  by  the  battleship  "Iowa."  Shortly 
after  the  Admiral  left  the  fleet,  it  had  been 
overtaken  by  the  torpedo-boat  "Porter," 
from  Cape  Haitien^  bearing  a  despatch  which 
showed  the  urgency  of  the  general  situation, 
although  it  in  no  way  lessened  the  discretion 
of  the  officer  in  charge.  Gkptrai  Bvans, 
'therefore,  very  judiciously  imitated  Samp- 
son's action,  quitt^^d  the  fleet,  and  hastened 
with  his  own  ship  to  Key  West,  arriving  at 
dark  of  the  18th.  Being  a  vessel  of  large 
coal  endurance,  she  did  not  delay  there  to 
fill  up,  but  she  took  with  her  the  collier 

Iferrimac  **  for  the  ships  before  Cien- 
fuegos. 

The  remainder  of  Sampson's  division  ar- 
rived on  the  lUth.  The  monitors  "  Puri- 
tan "and  "  Miantonomoh,"  which  had  not 
been  to  San  Juan,  sailed  on  the  20th  for  the 
Havana  blockade,  where  they  were  joined 
before  noon  of  the  21st  hy  the  *'  Indiana  " 
and  the  *'  Now  York,"  the  latter  having  the 
Admiral  on  board.  Commodore  Schley,  with 
the  Flying  Squadron,  arrived  off  Cienfuegos 
towards  midnight  of  the  same  day.  The 
"  Iowa"  came  up  twelve  hours  later,  about 
noon  of  the  22d,  and  some  four  or  five  ligiit 
emlsers  joined  on  tint  or  the  following 


day«  On  the  2  lth  thv  "  Oregon'"  commu- 
nicated with  Washington  off  Jupiter  Inlet, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Floriihi.  Her  engines 
being  reported  perfectly  ready,  after  her 
long  cruise,  she  was  directed  to  go  to  Key 
West,  where  she  coaled,  and  on  the  28th 
1^  for  the  Havana  blockade.  It  is  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  hnnnr  which  this  result 
does  to  the  officers  responsible  for  the  con- 
dition of  her  naehinery.  Thb  combination 
of  skill  and  care  thns  evidenced  is  of  the 
highest  order. 

Such,  in  general  outline,  omitting  details 
superflooQS  to  correct  comprehension,  was 
the  (  fiiirse  of  incidents  on  our  side,  in  the 
Cuban  campaign,  during  the  ten  days  May 
12tii-2l8t,  from  the  bombwdment  of  &n 
Juan  de  Puerto  Kico  to  the  establishment  of 
the  two  armored  di\'ision.^  \n  the  positions 
which,  under  better  conditions  of  national 
preparation,  they  should  have  occupied  by 
the  first  of  the  month.  All  is  well  that  ends 
well  so  far  at  least  as  the  wholly  past  is  ' 
concerned  ;  bnt  ,for  the  instmction  of  the 
fotore  it  is  necessary  not  to  cast  the  past 
entirely  behind  our  backs,  until  it.s  teachings 
have  been  pondered  and  assimilated.  W'e , 
cannot  expect  ever  again  to  have  an  enemy 
so  entirely  inapt  as  Spain  showed  herself  to 
be  ;  yet,  even  so,  Cervera's  division  reached 
Santh^  on  the  19th  of  May,  two  days  be- 
fore our  divisions  appeared  in  the  full  force 
they  could  muster  before  Havana  and  Cien- 
fuegos. Had  the  Spanish  Admiral  tried  for 
either  of  those  ports,  even  at  the  low  rate 
of  speed  obpcrvi  li  in  going  from  Curaqao  to 
Santiago— about  seven  and  five-tenth  knots 
—he  coqM  have  left  Cnra^ao  on  the  evening 
of  May  loth,  and  have  reached  Cienfuegos 
on  the  21st,  between  midnight  and  daybreak  ; 
enabling  him  to  enter  the  harbor  by  8  a.m. 
more  titon  twelve  hours  before  tiie  arrival 
there  of  our  Flying  Squadron. 

The  writer  assumes  that,  had  our  coast 
defenses  bem  such  as  to  pnt  our  minds  at 
ease  concerning  the  safety  of  our  chief  sea- 
board cities,  the  Flying  Squadron  would  from 
the  first  have  been  off  Cienfuegos.  He  is 
forced  to  assume  so,  because  his  own  mili- 
tary cnn\  -  ti  n  has  always  been  that  snch 
would  have  been  the  proper  course.  What- 
ever coup  de  mam  might  have  been  possible 
against  a  harbor  not  adequately  defended — 
the  fears  of  which,  even,  he  considered  ex- 
aggerated—no serious  operations  against  a 
d^ended  seaboazd  were  possible  to  ai^  «i- 
emy  after  a  transatlantic  voyage,  until  re- 
coaled.  It  would  have  been  safe,  militarily 
speaking,  to  place  our  two  ^visions  before 
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the  ikorts  Aamed.  It  was  safer  to  do  so  than 
to  keep  one  at  Hampton  Roads  ;  for  offense 

is  a  safer  cmirsH  than  defense. 

(.'ousider  the  conditions.  The  Spaniards, 
after  crossing  the  Atlantic,  wonid  have  to 
coal.  There  were  four  principal  ports  at 
which  they  mi^lit  do  so — Havana,  Cien- 
fuefjos,  Santiat^o,  and  San  .luan  de  Puerto 
Rico.  The  first  two,  on  the  assumption,  would 
be  closed  to  them«  unless  they  chose  to  fight 
a  division  so  nearly  equal  to  their  own  force 
that,  whatever  the  re.'»nlt  of  the  battle,  the 
question  of  coaling  would  have  possessed  no 
further  immediate  interest  for  them.  San- 
tiago and  San  Juan,  and  any  other  suitable 
eastern  port  open  to  them -  if  such  there 
was  —were  simply  so  many  special  instances 
of  a  particular  case,  of'  which  San  Juan  was 
the  most  favorable  to  them  ;  because,  being 
thp  most  distant,  it  insured  more  time  for 
coaling  and  getting  away  again  before  our 
divisions  could  arrive.  Aft^  their  depart- 
ure firom  Cura<,ao  was  known,  but  not  their 
subsequent  intent  ir)ns,  and  vihWe  our  divisions 
were  proceeding  lo  Havana  and  Cienfuop'O'?. 
measures  were  under  consideration  at  liie 
Navy  Department  which  would  have  made  it 
even  then  difficult  for  them  to  escape  action, 
if  they  went  to  San  .luan  for  coal  ;  but 
which  would  have  raised  the  difficult  close  to 
the  point  of  the  impossible,  had  our  divisions 
from  the  first  been  placed  before  Havana  and 
Cienfoegos,  which  strate^jpc  conditions  dic- 
tated, but  fears  for  our  own  inadequately 
defended  coast  prevented.  The  contem- 
plated method  was  tiiis:  Adequate  lookouts 
round  Porto  Rico  were  to  be  kept  up,  by 
whom  their  approach  would  be  detected 
and  quickly  cabled.  Our  two  divisions  were 
to  be^ept  ready  to  proceed  at  an  instant's 
notice,  cnaled  to  their  best  steaming  lines,  as 
far  as  this  was  com[)atible  with  a  sufficiency 
of  fuel  to  hold  their  ground  after  arriving 
off  San  Juan.  Two  of  our  fastest  despatch 
vessels,  likewise  at  their  lyaat  steaming  im- 
mersion, were  to  be  held  at  Key  West  ready 
to  start  at  once  for  Cienfuegos  to  notify  the 
squadron  there  ;  two,  in  oi^der  that,  if  one 
broke  down  on  the  way,  one  would  surely  ar- 
rive within  twenty-four  hours.  Thus  planned, 
the  receipt  of  a  cable  at  the  Department 
from  one  of  the  lookouts  off  Pwto  Rico 
would  be  like  the  touching  of  a  button.  The 
Havana  division,  reached  within  six  hours, 
would  start  at  once;  that  at  Cienfuegos 
eighteen  honrs  after  the  former.  Barring 
accidentSt  we  should,  in  fi->  lay^  after  the 
enemy's  arrival,  have  had  otF  San  .h.v\n  thi- 
conditions  which  it  took  over  a  week  to 


establish  at  Santiago  ;  but,  aOowing  for  ae> 
cidents,  there  would,  within  five  6a.jB,  haw 
been  force  sufficient  to  hold  the  enemy  in 
cheek. 

Five  days,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  soon 
enough.     It  would  have  been  quite  sooa 

enough  in  the  cnse  of  Spaniards  after  a  s«:'n 
voyage  of  2,iKX)  miles,  in  which  the  larger 
vessels  had  to  share  their  coal  with  the  tor* 
pedo-destroyers.  In  case  of  a  quicker  en- 
emy of  more  executive  despatch,  and  grant- 
in^;.  \\  liich  wnll  be  rare,  that  a  fleet's 
readmess  to  depart  will  be  conditioned  only 
by  coal,  and  not  by  necessary  engine  repairs 
to  some  one  vessel,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  sfM^ed  which  can  be,  and  has  been,  as- 
sumed tor  our  ships  in  this  particular  ca^e, 
m'ne  knots,  is  far  less  than  the  most  modest 
expectations  for  a  battleship — such  as  those 
entertained  by  the  writer.  Had  not  our  defi- 
ciency of  dry-docks  left  our  ships  very  fouJ, 
they  conld  have  covered  the  distaneeweU 
within  four  days.  Ships  steady  at  thirteoi 
knots  would  have  needed  little  over  three : 
and  it  is  sustained  speed  like  this,  not  a 
spurt  of  eighteen  knots  for  twelve  hours, 
that  is  wanted.  No  one,  however,  need  be 
at  pains  to  dippiite  that  circumstances  alter 
cases  ;  or  that  ttie  promptness  and  execu- 
tive ability  of  an  enemy  are  very  matenai 
circumstances.  Similarly,  althoogh  the 
method  proposed  would  have  had  probable 
success  at  San  .Juan,  and  almost  certain  suc- 
cess at  any  shorter  distance,  it  would  at 
2,000  miles  be  very  doubtfully  expedient. 

Amiraing,  moreover,  that  it  had  beai 
thought  unadvisable  to  move  nirainst  San 
Juan,  because  doubtful  of  arnvmg  in  tim^ 
what  would  have  been  the  situation  had  Per- ' 
vera  reached  there,  our  armored  division- 
bein<^  off  Ilavana'and  Cienfuegos  ?  He  would 
havf  hven  watched  by  the  four  Itjokoutfl- 
uiiicii  were  ordered  before  Santiago  imme- 
diately upon  his  arrival  there— and  by  them 
followed  when  he  quitted  port.  Four  leaves 
a  good  margin  for  detaching  successively  U> 
cable  ports  before  giving  up  this  folloving 
game,  and  by  that  time  Us  intentions  mmi^ 
be  apparent.  Where  indeed  should  he  g*^  ■ 
T«efore  Havana  and  Cienfuegos  would  he  f1i\> 
sions  capable  of  lighting  him.  Santiago,  or 
my  eastern  port,  is  San  Juan  over  again,  vritli 
disadvantage  of  distance.  Matanzas  is  bot 
Havana:  he  would  find  himself  anticipaM 
there,  because  one  of  those  vessels  dogging; 
his  path  would  have  hurried  on  to  announce 
his  approach.  Were  his  destination,  hov- 
f'ver,  evidently  a  North  Atlantic  port,  a.^  ?r>r>- 
among  us  had  fondly  feared,  our  divisior  he- , 
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fore  Havana  would  he  recalled  by  cable,  and 
that  before  (lienfu^os  drawn  back  to  Ha- 
vana ;  leaving,  of  ooorae,  lookouts  brforo 
the  wmthern  port.  CSerafuegoe  is  thereby 
uncovered,  doubtless  ;  but  either  the  Span- 
iard fails  to  get  there,  not  knowing  our 
movements,  or,  if  he  rightly  dinoea  them 
and  turns  back,  our  coast  is  saved. 

Strategy  is  a  game  of  wita,  with  many  un- 
known quantities  ;  as  Napoleon  and  Nelson 
have  oaid^wid  not  they  alone— the  nnfore- 
eeen  and  chance  must  alwajs  Im?  allowed 
for.  But,  if  there  are  in  it  no  absolute  cer- 
tuntiea,  there  are  practical  certuntiee, 
raised  by  experience  to  maxim.-?,  reasonable 
observance  of  which  gives  long  odds,  i'rom- 
uent  among  tb^  certainties  are :  tiie 
value  of  the  offensive  over  the  defensive,  the 
advantage  of  a  central  position,  and  of  inte- 
rior lines.  AH  these  would  have  been  united, 
strategically,  by  placing  oar  armored  divuK 
ions  before  Havana  and  C'ienfue^os.  As  an 
offensive  step  this  supported,  beyond  any 
chance  of  defeat,  the  blockade  of  the  Cobin 
coast,  as  proclaimed  ;  with  the  incidental 
additional  advantage  that  Key  West,  our 
base,  was  not  only  accessible  to  us,  but  de- 
f ttided  against  serious  attadc,  hf  the  mere 
situation  of  our  Havana  squadron.  Central 
position  and  interior  lines  were  maintained  ; 
for,  Havana  being  nearly  equidistant  from 
Porto  Rico  sad  the  Chesapeake,  the  squad- 
rons could  be  moved  in  the  shortest  time  in 
either  direction,  and  they  covered  all  {K>int8 
of  offense  and  defense  within  the  limits  of 
the  theater  of  war  by  lines  shorter  than  those 
open  to  the  enemy,  which  is  what  "  interior 
lines  "  practically  means. 

If  this  disposition  did  ))o.s8ess  theee  advan- 
tages, the  question  naturally  arises  whether 
it  'waa  expedient  for  the  Havana  division, 
before  Cervera's  arrival  was  known,  and 
with  the  Flying  Squadron  still  at  Hampton 
Roads,  to  move  to  the  eastward  to  San  Juan, 
as  was  done.  The  motive  of  this  step,  in 
which  the  Navy  Department  acquiesced,  was 
the  probability,  which  mn^i  l»e  <  ;'.nt!iillv  and 
fully  admitted,  that  San  Juan  was  Cervera's 
primary  destination.  If  it  so  jHfoved,  oar 
squadron  would  be  nearer  at  hand.  It  was 
likely,  of  course,  that  Cervera  would  first 
communicate  witii  a  neutral  port,  as  ho  did 
at  Martinique,  to  learn  if  the  coast  were  ckar 
before  pushing  for  San  Juan.  The  r4'<nU 
of  his  going  to  the  latter  place  would  have 
bera  to  present  the  strategie  problem  strea^ 

C'ervera  heard  that  our  fleet  was  at  San 
Ju^,  wettt  to  Coragao,  and  afterwards  to 


Santiago,  becau.ne.  as.  the  Simnish  Mini.ster 
of  Marine  declared  in  the  Cortes,  it  was  the 
oolf  port  to  whieh  he  could  go.  Onr  Ad- 
miral's official  report,  summing  up  the  con- 
ditions after  the  bombardment  of  San  Juan, 
aa  they  suggested  themselves  to  his  mind  at 
the  time,  was  quoted  in  cor  last  article. 
In  the  present  we  have  soapht  to  trace  as 
vividly  as  possible  the  hurried  and  various 
measures  consequent  upon  Cervera's  move- 
ments ;  to  reprodnoe,  if  may  be,  the  per- 
plexities—the anjcietiee  perhaps,  but  cer- 
tainly not  the  apprehension — of  the  next 
ten  days,  in  which,  though  we  did  not  fear 
being  beaten,  avi  did  fear  being  Olttwitted, 
which  is  to  no  man  agreeable. 

If  Sampeon's  division  had  been  before 
Havana  and  Schley's  at  Hampton  Roads, 
when  Cervera  a])peared,  the  latter  could 
have  entered  San  Juan  undisturbed.  What 
could  we  then  have  done  ?  la  virtne  of  our 
central  position,  three  courses  were  open. 
1.  We  could  have  sent  our  Havana  division 
to  San  Juan,  as  before  proposed,  and  the 
Flying  S<]ua(iron  direct  to  the  sfine  point ; 
with  the  disadvantage,  however,  as  compared 
with  the  disposition  advocated  last,  that  the 
distance  to  it  from  Hampton  Roads  is  400 
miles  more  than  from  C^enfuegos.  2.  We 
could  have  moved  the  Havana  squadron  to  San 
Juan,  sending  the  Flying  Squadron  to  Key 
West  to  0(mU  and  await  further  orders. 
This  is  only  a  modification  of  No.  1 .  ^  ^r.  8, 
we  could  have  ordered  the  Flying  Squadron 
to  West,  and  at  the  same  *m<mieiit  smt 
the  Havana  division  before  Cienfuegos  ;  a 
simultaneous  movement  which  would  have 
effected  a  great  economy  of  time,  yet  in- 
volved no  ri.-ik,  owing  to  the  distance  of  the 
Spanish  division  from  the  center  of  opera- 
tions. 

Of  these  three  measnres  the  last  wonld 

have  commended  itself  to  the  writer,  had  Cer- 
vera's appearance,  reported  at  Martinique, 
left  it  all  doubtful  whether  or  not  he  were 
aiming  for  Havana  or  Cienfuegos.  In  our 
estimation,  that  was  the  strategic  center,  and 
therefore  to  be  covered  before  all  else.  So 
long  as  Cervera's  destination  was  unknown, 
and  mipht,  however  improbable,  be  our  coa.st, 
there  wa.s  possible  justification  for  keeping 
the  Flying  Squadron  there  ;  the  instant  he 
was  kno^vn  to  be  in  the  West  Indies,  tO  ClOSe 
the  two  Cuhnn  purts  became  the  prime  ne- 
cessity. Hut  hud  he  entered  San  Juan,  with- 
out previous  appearance,  the  first  or  ti^esec* 
ond  should  fiavc  Vh^en  adopted,  in  accordance 
with  the  i>ound  general  principle  that  the 
enemy's  fleet,  if  it  can  be  probaldy  r^K^hed, 
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is  the  objective  paramount  to  all  others  ;  he- 
canse  the  control  of  the  sea,  byredneiiigthe 
enemy  -  r  a  vy,  is  the  deteinuniiig  factor  in  a 

naval  war. 

Without  dogmatizing,  however,  upon  a  sit- 
uation which  did  not  obtab,  it  appears  now 
to  the  writer,  not  only  that  tlie  eaatvrard 

voyage  of  our  Havana  di\nsion  was  unfor- 
tunate, viewed  in  the  light  of  subt^equent 
events,  but  that  it  ahoidd  have  been  aeen 
beforehand  to  be  a  mistaket  became  inconr 
sistent  with  a  well-founded  and  ^nerally 
accepted  principle  of  war,  the  non-observ- 
ance of  which  was  not  justified  by  the  condi- 
Uons.  The  principle  is  that  which  condemns 
"eccentric"  movements.  The  secondary 
definition  of  this  word  -  odd  "  or  pecnl- 
iap** — has  so  dislodged  all  other  meanings 
in  common  speech,  that  it  seems  necessary 
to  recall  that  primarily,  by  derivation,  it 
signifies  "  away  from  the  center,"  to  which 
sense  it  is  confined  in  technical  military 
phrase.  Our  center  of  operations  had  been 
fized»  and  rightly  fixed,  at  Havana  and  dra- 
fuegos.  It  was  subject,  properly,  to  chanp^e 
— instant  change — when  the  enemy's  tletjt 
was  known  to  be  within  striking  distance  ; 
but  to  leave  the  center  otherwise,  on  a  cal- 
culation of  probabilities,  however  plausible, 
was  a  proposition  that  should  have  been 
squarely  confronted  with  the  principle,  which 
itself  is  oniy  the  concrete  expression  of 
many  past  experiences.  It  is  far  from  the 
writer's  wish  to  advocate  slavery  to  rule  : 
no  bondage  i^  more  hopeless  or  more  crush- 


ing ;  but  when  one  thinks  of  acting  contmy 
to  the  weight  of  experience,  the  reasoM 
for  such  action  should  be  most  closely  scru- 
tinized and  their  preponderance  io  the  par- 
ticular case  determined. 

These  remarks  are  offered  with  no  view 
of  empty  criticism  of  a  mistake —if  such  it 
were — ^in  which  the  writer  was  not  without 
his  share.  In  military  judgments  error  is  not 
necessarily  censorable.  One  of  the  greatest 
captains  has  said,  "  The  genenl  who  hss 
mside  no  mi^^take  has  made  few  canapai^ns.*' 
There  are  mistakes  and  mistakes;  errors  of 
judgment,  such  as  the  most  capable  man 
makes  in  the  course  of  a  life,  and  errors  of 
conduct  which  demonstrate  essential  unfit- 
ness for  office.  Of  the  latter  class  was  that 
of  Admiral  Byng,  when  he  retired  from  Mi- 
norca. As  instances  of  the  former,  both 
Nelson  and  Napoleon  admitted,  to  quote  the 
latter' swords,  *I  have  been  so  often  mistaken 
that  I  no  longer  blush  for  it."  My  wish  is 
to  iflnstrate,  by  a  recent  particular  instance,' 
a  lesson  professionally  useful  to  the  future  : 
the  value  of  rules.  By  the  disregard  of  rule 
in  this  case  w  e  uncovered  both  Havana  and 
Cienfuegos,  which  it  was  onr  object  to  close 
to  the  enemy's  division.  Had  the  latter  been 
more  etlirient,  he  conl  l  hnve  reriched  one  or 
the  other  before  we  regamed  the  center.  Our 
movement  was  contrary  to  rule  ;  and  while 
the  inferences  npon  wlUch  it  was  based  were 
plausible,  they  were  not,  in  the  writer's  pres- 
ent judgment,  adequate  to  oonstilttte  the 
exception. 
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^PHIS  phrase  is  equivalent  to  "  Standing 
i  Room  Only"  as  employed  in  the  theaters. 
Although  we  are  printing  of  McCluke's 
Magazine  70,000  copies  more  a  month  than 
we  printed  a  year  ago,  we  are  compelled  each 
month  to  keep  many  new  subscribers  waiting. 

The  year  181^8  was  a  most  prosperous  year 
for  the  Magazine,  and  the  year  1899  oi)ens 
with  a  much  larger  promise.  We  believe 
that  the  Ma^'azine  for  the  cominp:  months 
will  jde.ise  our  reaiiers  lietter  than  ever. 

We  are  already  making  plans  lor  next 
year,  and  we  need  one  or  two  new  staff  writ- 
ers. Mr.  Moffet  has  sailed  for  Kurope  on  a 
most  important  mission  for  the  Magazine, 
and  Mr.  Baker,  the  author  of  the  article  on 
**  Liquid  Air "  in  this  number,  hss  more  work 
than  he  can  do.  The  latter  jdned  onr  staff 
a  year  ago,  as  ^e  result  of  an  announcement 


in  these  pages.  Any  one  who  feels  qualified 
to  write  special  articles  for  this  Magazine  i^ 
invited  to  suggest  his  ideas  or  contribute  ao 
article. 

A  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR  TWBLVB  IDEAS. 

One  thousand  doUars  will  be  paid  for 
subjects  or  ideas  for  twelve  articles  for 
M«  (  "lure's  Macazixe.  The  suggestion.<  mnj 
be  for  a  series  of  articles  or  for  N-in^-^K-  ar- 
ticles. The  only  condition  is  that  they 
prove  aiwlable  to  the  editors  of  the  Mass- 
zine  and  are  not  on  subjects  already  under 
consideration.  The  prize  winners  will  be 
given  the  lirst  opportunity  to  write  the  ar- 
ticles. For  a  smaller  number  of  succeesfal 
ideas  a  pro  rata  sum  will  be  paid. 

8.  S.  MgCldre. 
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Imitations  on  the  market! 


Housekeepers  should  ex- 
amine  what   they  buy, 
and  make  sure  that  every  j 
package  bears  our  well- 
known 

YELLOW  LABEL 

on  the  front,  and  our 

TRADE-MARK  ON 
THE  BACK. 


TRAOi-MAMK 


Take  only  the  genuine, 


MAOC  BY 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd., 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


The  Girl 

Who  Loves 
Good  Health 

as  well  as  physical 
perfection,  fuuls  in 
Ferris'  Goo<l  Sense 
Corset  Waist  an  ideal 
f^armcut.    It  yields 
to  every  motion;  it 
permits  full  respi- 
ration  and  is 
highly  condu- 
cive to  ercctness 
and  grace. 

l-crris*  Good 
Sens^c  Corset 
Waists  arc  in 
nmiiy  styles  to 
suit  all  forms. 
If  you  would 
like  to  sec  how 
they  look  on 
others,  we  will 
send  you  a  book 
of  photographic 
pictures— free.  j 

FERRIS'  ar  Waists 

arc  sold  by  all  lemllnjr  retailer*.    Ihj  not  laki-     i  -t 
tutes   lAdlf*'  SI  to  SiT'-:  Mlaso'  .Vw.  tojl;  Chi  ;  li.  ^ 
2bc.  to  50c.    Made  only  l>y 

THE  FERRIS  BROS.  CO..  341  Broadway.  Me»  York. 


ROYAL 

BAKING 
POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 

Made  from  most  highly 
refined  grape  cream 
of  tartar. 

Makes  pure,  delicious, 
wholesome  food. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


HALUS  "sTJuT 

Hair  Renewer 

Brinfs  the  old  color  back;  no  more  faded  or  jriy  hair. 
Makes  growth  more  rapid ;  short  hair  becomes  loof  hair. 
Holds  the  hair  firmly  In  place;  the  hair  stops  lalllnjc  out. 
Completely  removes  dandruff;  baldness  Is  prevented. 
Feed!  the  hair  hnlbt;  new  hair  grows  oa  bald  beatfa. 

If  yonr  dranitt  cannot  oupplT  yon,  tend  one  dollar  to 
K.  h.  Hall  *  Co..  Naabu*.  N.  H. 
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**  Lilies  of  Easter  " 

arc  uot  Icx)  liipJi  a  comparison  to  npply  to  the  purity  ot 

Pears'  Soap 


wliirh  is  mirh  thiit  it  may  be  iisc<l  on  the  tciKlercst  and  most 
sc•n^ili^c•  skin,  c\cn  that  of  a  new-horn  hahe. 

All  .s«jrts  of  ])coi)lc  use  it,  all  sorts  of  stores  sell  it. 
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SAVING  A  DAY  BETWEEN  THE  ATLANTIC  AND  TUE  PACIFIC— EX- 
PERIENCES ON  RACING  LOCOMOTIVES  IN  RECORD-BREAKING 
RUNS. 

By*  Clevelakd  Movfbtt. 


lUiutrated  with  drawings  from  life  by  W.  D.  Stevena,  who,  in  order  to  make  the  drawings,  accompanied 
Mr.  Moffett,  and  took  aeveral  joomeya  besides,  on  the  engines  and  in  the  cars  of  the  flying  mit 


HEY  call  it  a  race  for  a  mil- 
lion, but  that  gives  small 
notion  of  what  has  been 
goinj;  on  these  recent 
months  between  Chicago 
and  the  Missouri  River, 
ever  since  the  great  mail- 
hustling  order  was  sent 
out  by  long-heuded  managers  on  the  first  day 
of  1899.  Huge  locomotives,  tearing  through 
the  night  faster  than  locdinotives  ever  before 
were  driven ;  rival  engineers  keyed  up  beyond 
what  human  nerves  can  bear,  but  bound  to 
"  get  there,  or  smash  something;  "  superin- 
tendents, train-despatchers,  and  their  kind 
lying  awake  of  nights  figuring  out  how  the 
schedule  may  be  sluived  down  ten  minuteit — 
bXH  this  is  exciting  enough ;  but  the  stnigglc 
now  on  between  the  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
em  and  the(!!.  B.  &  Q.,  or  rather  the  struggle 
that  each  one  of  these  roads  is  making 
again.^t  all  records  in  the  world,  stands  for 
much  more  than  any  paltry  million-dollar 
mail  contract  that  may  be  awarded  from 
Chicago  to  Omaha.  It  stands  for  a  business 
day  saved  in  crossing  the  continent.  It 
means  that  tons  of  mail  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  liow  re.u  !i  (.'alifotnia  and  On^n  so 
that  bankers  and  business  men  there  receive 
their  drafts  and  other  money  papers  before 
three  o'clock  on  a  certain  day,  instead  of  at 
noon  on  the  followint:  day.  It  means  a  day 
saved  in  steamer  connections  for  (^hina  and 
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the  Orient.    And  a  very  clever  statistician 
were  needed  to  say  what  thai  is  worth. 

Thanks  to  courtesies  of  railroad  officials 
and  post-office  authorities,  we  may  now 
watch  the  carrying  of  this  transcont'i.  ntal 
mail  in  the  hottest,  maddest  part  of  its  sweep 
between  the  oceans;  we  may  journey  with  it 
across  Illinois  and  Iowa,  where  level  ground 
and  keenest  competition  otfer  such  a  spec- 
tacle of  flying  mail  service  as  has  not  been 
seen  before  Since  letters  and  engines  came 
upon  the  earth. 

It  is  8.30  P.M.,  any  night  you  please,  and 
for  miles  through  the  yards  of  East  Chicago 
lights  are  swinging,  semaphore  arms  are 
moving,  men  in  the  clicking  signal  towers 
are  juggling  with  electric  buttons  and  pneu- 
matic levers,  target  lights  on  a  hundred 
switches  are  changing  from  red  to  green, 
from  green  to  red :  everything  is  clear,  every- 
thing is  all  right :  the  Lake  Shore  Mail  is  com- 
ing, with  eighty  tons  of  letters  and  papers  in 
its  pouches.  Relays  of  engines  and  engi- 
neers and  firemen,  the  picked  men  of  the 
ro:id  and  the  j)et  locomotives,  have  l>rnufj:ht 
these  messages,  this  news  of  the  world  thus 
far  on  their  journey.  Up  the  Hudson  they 
have  come  and  across  the  Empire  State  and 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  which 
is  not  so  bad.  Formerly  this  same  mail 
reached  Chicago  at  midnight,  and  did  not  go 
on  again  until  three  in  the  morning.  Now 
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we  shall  see  it  start  for  Omaha  in  a  single 
hour,  and  before  that,  it  must  be  unloaded 
and  piled  into  vans  and  hauled  across  the 
city,  then  loaded  again,  (^nly  a  local  trans- 
fer here;  but  wati*h  it  if  you  would  have 
some  idea  of  the  hurry  involved  in  this  busi- 
ness. 

Outride  the  station  ten  of  the  largest  mail- 
wagons  wait,  drawn  up  like  tire-engines,  two 
big  horses  for  a  wagon.  The  platform  crew 
work  like  circus  men  i)acking  the  big  tents 
away.  There  is  a  rumbling  of  trucks,  a 
bumping  and  thudding  of  leather,  and  pres- 
ently off  go  the  horses  west  on  Van  Huren 
Street,  north  on  Pacific  Avenue,  then,  swing- 
ing into  Jackson  Boulevard  (where  no  other 
heavy  traffic  is  allowed),  they  make  a  dead  run 
for  the  river,  with  the  same  right  of  way  that 
ambulances  have ;  and  the  drivers  cease  not 


to  ply  their  whips  as  they  near  the  bridge : 
they  know  that  a  city  ordinance  holds  the 
draw  for  the  passage  of  this  mail. 

So  six  wagons  reach  the  Burlington  sta- 
tion at  Canal  Street,  with  horses  in  a  lather. 
Meanwhile  the  others  have  dashed  through 
Sherman  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  Wells 
Street  station  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western. This  latter  is  the  longer  journey 
by  some  five  minutes,  but  the  Northwestern 
vans  make  compensating  gain  in  liacking 
right  up  to  a  platform  near  the  waiting  train, 
while  the  C.  B.  &  t^.  pouches  must  be  slid  down 
a  chute,  then  handled  on  trucks.  This  whole 
operation  of  transfer  is  accomplished  in  half 
an  hour,  more  or  less  (a«  the  mail  13  hea^•^-  or 
light) ;  and  it  is  a  thing  to  rememlier,  like 
some  giant  foot-ball  game,  the  way  these 
steady-legged,  quick-handed  men  send  the 


MAKIM;  KF.AtlY  ENGINE  0()S  OF  THE  rillrAOO  AND  N'0|{THWF><TERX  ROAP, 

IV  fnrr  u'oinc  intii  the  r(Hiii<l-lioiiM-  tlic  t  ii^'iiK-  U  iliirii|N-<|,  wnlcTi-tl.  anil  rtuiktl,  and  Imt  fin*  urv  Itankcd,  afu-r  nbirh  rb* 
pot  on  tin-  tiirii-tnblo  niul  m-ui  intn  Iht  hIiiII.   Ttirn-  clu-  i«taiHU  and  blows  while  thi'  m  \\n't>  nil>  lu-r  down,  for  all  the  »"fl<' 
Hk«'  n  lliort>iit;lil>r«'<!  aff»T  a  rare.    Sohh-  litiio  iM  fon-  pIio  nturls  out  on  Iior  nin  nirtiiii  ilic  rnjrintfr  coni«ii  and  tUiwt*  Ib« 
lant  dotnilfi  of  ninklni;  licr  rfady.    Dan  While,  the  omrinM-r  of  [Kirt.  In  Mandini;  in  the  fon-irTotind  of  the  plrture.        ^  -  . 

,  CiOOgle 


KICHTY  IIILIS  AN  HOUR.    590  OF  THE  BURLINGTON  ROAD  ON  THE  RI  N  OUT  FROM  CHICAGO. 


Ornioioiially  the  uariiiii};  »liri(>ki»  of  a  whliitlo,  or  ttir  hiuiiul  11^1)18  iihuatl.  put  tia-  ctiKlnnT  iiiiil  Hrriiii-ii  on  the 
ioukuut.  Our  |ii('tur«'  chowy  Bullanl,  tlio  niKiuMT,  ItMtkiiig  aheail  whilr  "iK'nriiii;  ntnl  Dtiicllliii;  "  for  |HH«llik-  bn-aka 
in  the  etiKltie,  or  fur  a  hot  lios,  ur  for  oil  burning.    licliluJ  him  mUdiIs  Dan.  thr  llrt>iiinn,  looking  ahea<l. 
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pouches  flying  out  of  the  vans  and  into  the 

car:*.  drafiK'inp:  ami  tn-^-^in!'  ruid  spinning 
them  through  the  air,  uiiui  ali  are  stowed 
away. 

And  now  bepins  the  effort  of  Fsterim  and 
brain  and  skill  of  the  hand ;  now  start  the 
tr^m.  Perhaps  some  distant  eye  far  above 
can  watch  them  speed  to  the  West,  two 
fire-spots  creeping  throii<j:h  the  darkness  in 
pursuit  of  the  setting  stars,  one  might  fancy. 
Side  by  side  they  go,  with  slight  divergence, 
the  liurlington  keeping  a  little  more  south- 
ward ;  side  by  side  they  cxom  the  Missia- 
sippi ;  then  come  together  as  the  aun  is  rising, 
and  pause  on  the  Missouri's  banks,  this 
stretch  over.  Both  trains  cover  the  500 
miles  in  about  ten  hours,  including  stops, 
doW'downs,  and  delays  of  every  kind :  which 
means  that  both  attain  a  velocity  at  time.s  of 
eighty,  ninety,  or  a  hundred  miles  aa  hour ; 
soma  ^ttSsm  ae  nnicb  as  120  mOes  an  hour  for 
short  distances,  but  this  cannot  be  verified, 
since  no  instrument  ha.«  yet  V>eeTi  d^nsed 
that  will  make  reliable  record  of  these  great 
bursts.  The  Northwestern  route  is  ten  miles 
short^-r  than  the  Bnrlingtnn  ( 1S!K!>  against 
500.Z  miles).  On  the  other  hand,  the  North- 
western ftyer  leaves  Chicago  at  ten  o*clock, 
while  the  Burlington  train  leaves  at  0.30. 

By  schedule  time  the  two  reach  Omaha  at 
about  eight  in  the  morning  (the  North- 
western at  8.15,  the  Burlington  at  7.55), 
and  nn  man  can  say  that  one  is  better  or 
faster  than  the  other.  Yet  this  is  true, 
that  both  do  more  than  has  ever  been  done 

any  othw  train  in  the  world  running  daily. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  know  the  men  who 
drive  the  engines  on  these  trains;  just  to  see 
them  is  something,  and  to  malce  them  talk 
(if  yon  can  dn  it  i  i>  Itetter  business  than  in- 
terviewing most  celebrities  you  have  heard 
about. 

To  this  end  1  set  out  one  evening  early 
in  lanuary  for  the  ^-n-at  round-hou.'^e  of  the 
Northwestern  road  that  lies  in  the  outskirts 
of  Chicago.  A  strange  place,  surely,  is  this 
to  one  who  approaches  it  nni  '  i  pari  d :  a 
place  where  yellow  eyes  glare  out  of  deep 
shadows,  where  fire-dragons  rush  at  you 
with  crunching  and  snortinga,  where  the  air 
biaaes  and  roars.  It  mifrht  be  some  demon 
menagerie,  there  in  the  darkness. 

To  this  place  of  fears  and  pitfalls  I  came 
an  hnnr  or  so  before  sfartinjr  timn.  and  here 
1  found  I'aii  W  hite.  one  of  the  Northwe.stem 
crack-a- jacks,  k'^  '"^  the  last  careful  touches 
to  locomotive  JK>S  before  the  night's  hard 
run.  In  almost  mir  ^v^i  words  my  heart 
was  won  by  something  White  said.    I  had 


mentioned  Frank  Bullard  of  the  Burlington 
road,  a  rival  by  all  rijjhts,  and  immediately 
lliis  blutf,  broa<l-shouidered  man  exclaimed: 
"  Ah,  he's  a  fine  fellow,  Bullard  is,  and  be 
knows  how  to  run  an  engine."  "Wliite  would 
light  Bullard  at  the  throttle  to  any  finish, 
but  would  speak  only  good  words  of  Mm. 

"Tell  me,"  said  I,  **  about  the  great  nm 
you  made  the  other  night."  From  a  dozen 
lips  I  had  heard  of  White's  tremendous  dash 
from  Chicago  to  Clinton,  Iowa. 

*'0h,  it  wasn't  mtich;  we  had  to  make 
the  time  up,  and  we  did  it.  Didn't  we, 
FVed?" 

This  to  the  fireman,  who  nodded  in  sUent 

assent,  but  said  nothing. 

'*  You  made  a  record,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  went  138  miles  in  14:^  minutes; 
that  included  three  stops  and  two  slow-downs. 
1  don't  know  as  anybody  has  beat  that — 
much.'* 

By  dint  of  questioning  I  drew  from  this 
modest  man  some  details  of  his  achievement. 
The  curve-bent  stretch  of  seventeen  miles 
between  FVanklin  Grove  and  Nelson  they 
did  in  fourteen  minutes,  and  a  part  of  this, 
beyond  Nachusa,  they  took  at  an  eighty-mile 
pace.  They  covered  five  miles  between 
Clarence  and  Stanwood  in  three  minutes  and 
a  half,  and  they  made  two  miles  beyond  Den- 
nison  at  over  a  hundred  miles  an  hour.  Aa 
the  mail  rushed  west,  word  was  flashed  ahead 
that  a  hair-raisinp  nm  was  being  made,  and 
crowds  gathered  at  the  stations  to  cheer  and 
marvel.  Lights  burned  late  that  night  in 
fanners*  houses,  and  at  eveiy  signal  station 
along  the  way  a  gronp  of  eager  men  were 
waiting. 

' '  There  must  have  been  600  people  on  the 

platform  at  IHxon."  said  White,  telling  tbe 
story,  "  and  they  looked  to  me  like  a  swarm 
of  ants,  just  a  black,  wriggling  ma88,and  then 
they  were  gone.  We  came  on  to  a  bridge 
there  after  a  big  reverse  curve  with  a  down 
grade,  and  I  guess  no  one  will  ever  know 
how  fast  we  were  going  that  night,  as  we 
slammed  her  aroniid  one  way  and  then 
slammed  her  around  the  other  way.  It  was 
every  bit  of  ninety  miles  an  hour.  You  got 
all  you  wanteil,  didn't  you,  Fred  ?" 

The  fireman  lonked  np,  torrh  in  hand,  and 
remarked  in  a  dry  monotone  :"»join'  through 
Dixon  I  said  my  prayers,  and  hung  on, 
stretched  nnt  flat.    That's  what  I  done." 

"  I-Yed  and  1,"  continued  White,  "  both 
got  letters  about  the  run  from  the  superin- 
tendent. Here's  mine,  if  yon'd  like  to  read 
it." 

The  pleasure  of       "yo  blackened  men  over  , 
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AT  WORK  IN  A  MAIL-CAR. 


On  Oic  swaying'  Afxn  of  tht  mail-car  the  crew  of  six  cltrkd  work  unc(>a»inf!lj  for  M-vciittfn  hours  at  a  atrvtch, 
throwinj?  «he  letti'n«  jiiid  |»ajH  rt> -w  hich  pi  to  sonic  18,000  (IKTcn'iit  |M»t  offl<-<-»i  iiilo  the  500  letter  pipcon-bohit  and 
ihe  lao  umil-pcMifhen  with  which  the  car  in  titteil.  One  of  the  niail  clerkc.  lo  the  arti^tV  qiKKtion.  "  Do  you  know, 
fellow*,  how  fant  jro*i  have  been  going  lo-night  >  "  laconically  replied,  "  No.  and  we  don't  want  lo.  • 
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AT  NINETY  MILES  AN  HOUR. 


this  graciousness  of  the  superintendent  was 
a  thing  to  see.  For  a  bit  of  crumpled  jtajwr 
such  as  that  White  showed  me  I  believe  they 
would  have  taken  the  Mississippi  at  a  jump, 
engine,  train,  and  all.  Superintendent's  or- 
ders, superintendent's  praise,  there  is  the 
beginning  and  end  of  all  things  for  them. 
It  was  only  a  short  ride  I  took  this  night 


"  Listen  ! "  he  said;  "  you'll  hear  it  hiss 
as  the  rail  moves  over.  Look  out  for  your 
feet ;  it  would  take  one  of  them  clean  off  if 
the  jam  caught  it.  And  it's  no  fun  to  lose 
a  foot;  I  tried  it  once  with  this  one." 

He  held  up  his  right  foot. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  it  ?"  said  L 

**  Nothing,  only  it's  half  gone.  Shoe's 


TIMINO  THE  FAST  MAIL. 

I>itrliii:  ihf  irrvJitiT  part  of  the  trip  dii^rlbcJ  by  ihc  nuilior,  (,<'iifral  Manaci'r  Hrown  and  Divi»liin  Sii|>rrinlriiilfnt  Rice  of 
the  (.'.  B.  »!it,  wntrhtu  In  li:iii<l,  t>y  an  «|i<-ii  OiMirof  tlip  iilunic<-  car.  <ln<°o  Mr.  Itnm  ti  tiini<'<l  li>  tho  arlli't.  nn<l  clcwlni; 
Itiik  watch  with  a  ^iiap.  paid,  "  V<><l  rnii  mit  that  you  hiiM-  rid<tfn  In  your  lifi'  nl  n  much  liii;hi'r  ruti-  thiiii  iiiiu-ty  niilm  an  honr." 


in  the  cab  of  1>0S,  five  miles  through  the 
yards  to  the  Northwestern  station,  where  the 
mail-cars  were  waiting.  Hut  I  felt  the 
power  of  the  great  creature,  and  thrilled 
with  the  throbbing  of  her  brave  heart. 
What  sjilendid  courage  she  has,  I  thought, 
as  we  moved  along  swiftly  among  the  shad- 
ows. How  kind  she  is  to  us,  poor  puny 
men  ! 

.\8  we  lay  by  the  j)latfi)rm  waiting  for 
orders.  White  took  me  down  on  the  tracks, 
and  explained  how  the  switches  are  operated 
by  compressed  air  from  the  towers. 


stuffed  with  cotton.    Engine  driver  rolled 
over  it." 

Then  he  told  how  a  few  years  before  he  had 
been  wt)rking  under  his  locomotive  when  she 
had  suddenly  started  forward  (a  cylinder 
cork  not  carefully  closed),  and  how  he  man- 
aged to  escape,  all  but  his  right  foot. 

*'  I  wa-s  laid  up  for  a  goo<l  many  months, 
but  the  company  stood  by  me  nobly;  that's 
the  way  they  always  treat  di.sjibled  men, 
and  here  I  am  to-day  as  sound  as  a  dollar. 
Well,  good-by,  sir." 

Five  minut«>s  later  thev  are  off  for  the 
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West,  with  various  Xorthwestern  utiicials 
wavini;  encoura<;enient.  While's  effort  and 
thp  stron^th  of  908  will  take  the  train's 
IdoO  tons  one  tiiird  uf  the  way  to  Omaha. 
Then  a  second  engine  and  engineer  and  fire- 
man will  do  a  second  stretch ;  then  a  third 
relay  will  finish  the  run.  Three  engines, 
three  engineers,  and  three  firemen — these 
are  needed  by  either  road  for  the  journey 
one  way. 

The  first  long  ride  on  one  of  these  splen- 
did locomotivee  was  with  the  Burlington 

flyer,  with  590  at  her  head  and  Frank  Hul- 
lard  at  the  throttle.  It  is  said  that  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Work**  never  turned  out 
a  faster  engine  than  this  .590.  The  man  must 
be  a  giant  whose  head  will  top  her  drivers, 
and  for  all  her  seventy  tons,  there  is  speed 
hi  every  Hne  of  hw.  She  is  a  young  engine, 
too»  only  four  years  old,  and  liullard  swears 
he  will  back  her  m  the  matter  of  pjetting 
over  rails  to  do  anything  that  steel  and 
steam  can  do.  She's  Avilling  and  gentle, 
sir,  and  easy  running.  Yon'll  see  in  a 
minute/' 

These  words  to  me  from  Bullard,  first- 

elm  engine-driver  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.,  a  long, 

loosely  jointed  man  with  the  eye  and  biiild 
of  a  scout.  As  he  spoke  tliey  were  coup- 
ling us  to  the  mail-curs,  in  preparation  for 
the  start.  Tn  overalls  and  sweater  T  have 
come,  with  typewritten  authority  to  make 
the  run  that  night.  This  was  in  the  first 
week  in  .Taniiary,  the  second  time  Bullard 
had  drawn  the  throttle  for  r.iirlinjrton  on 
the  new  fast  scliediile.  Hiirlin^ton  lay  otf 
there  in  Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi,  with  all 
the  nl^ht  and  all  the  State  of  Illinois  be- 
tween us. 

Now  the  larain  stands  ready,  three  mail- 
cars  and  the  engine,  not  a  stick  besides. 
No  I'ullman  comforts  here,  no  hunks  for 
sleeping,  no  man  aboard  who  has  the  ri^^ht 
to  sleep.  Everything  is  bustle  and  business. 
Already  the  mail-clerks  are  swarminp  at  the 
pouches,  like  jjrinters  on  a  rush  edition.  See 
those  last  bags  swung  in  through  the  panel 
door.s  !  Not  even  the  president  of  the  road 
may  ride  here  without  permit  from  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Bullard  takes  up  a  red,  smoking  torch,  and 
looks  .W)  over.  lie  tills  her  cups  and  prods 
a  two-foot  oiler  into  her  rods  and  bearings. 
Dan  Cleary,  the  fireman,  looks  out  of  his 
winijow  on  the  left,  and  chews  complacently. 
Down  the  track  be.'^ide  him  locomotive  1309 
backs  uj),  a  linst-chiss  .engine  she,  but  590 
bulks  over  her  as  the  king  of  a  herd  might 
over  some  good,  ordinaxy  working  elephant. 


As  she  stands  here  now,  purring  through  lier 
black  iron  throat,  590  measures  sixteen  feet 
three  inches  from  rails  to  stack-top.  Both 
engines  blow  out  steam,  that  rolls  up  in  silver 
etouds  to  tile  electric  lights. 

Bullard  climbs  to  his  place  at  the  right, 
and  a  hiss  of  air  tells  that  he  is  testing  the 
brakes.  Under  each  car  sixteen  iron  shoes 
doge  against  sixteen  wheels,  and  stay  there. 
Down  the  len^'th  of  the  train  goes  the  repair 
man  with  his  kit,  and  makes  sure  that  every 
contact  is  right.  He  then  pulls  a  rope  four 
times  at  the  rear,  whereupon  four  hissing 
signals  answer  in  the  cab.  Bullard  shuts 
oil"  the  air. 

*'  It's  all  there  is  to  stop  her  with,"  says 
he,  "  .HO  we  take  no  chances  with  it.  She's 
got  high-speed  brakes  on  her,  590  has  110 
pounds  to  the  inch.  Twenty>four,  Dan,"  he 
adds,  and  snaps  his  watch.  **  We  start  at 
thirty." 

Dan  chews  on.  "  Bad  wind  to-ni<iht,"  he 
says:  "  reg'lar  gale." 

Bullard  nod^.    "  I  know  it;  we're  fifteen 
minutes  late,  too.'* 

Ifake  Burlington  on  time  ?  " 

*'  Got  to ;  you  hit  it  up,  and  IMI  skin  her. 
Twenty-six,  Dan." 

Four  minutes  to  wait.  Two  station  otH- 
cials  come  up  with  polite  inquiries.  The 
thermometer  is  falling,  they  say.  and  we  shall 
have  it  bitter  cold  over  the  plains.  They 
reach  up  with  cordial  hand-shakes.  I  puU 
my  cap  down,  and  take  my  stand  behind 
Biillanl.  Our  side  of  the  cab  is  quite  cut  off 
from  the  tircnian's  .side  by  a  dwelling  girth 
of  boiler,  which  leaves  an  alley-way  on  either 
side  wide  enouj^h  for  a  man's  body  and  no 
wider.  Bullard  and  1  are  in  the  right-hand 
alley-way,  Bullard's  back  and  black  cap  just 
before  me.  Dan  with  his  shovel  is  out  on 
a  shaky  steel  shelf  behind,  that  bridges  the 
space  between  engine  and  tender.  This  is 
where  he  works,  poor  lad  !  We  are  breath- 
ing coal  dust  and  torch  smoke  and  warm  oil. 

"  F-8-s-s-s-s,"  comes  the  signal,  and  in- 
stantly we  are  moving.  Lights  flsdi  about 
us  everywhere,  green  lights,  white  lights,  red 
litrhts.  a  phantasmagoria  of  drug-store  bot- 
tles. The  tracks  shine  yellow  far  ahead. 
A  steady  jarring  and  pounding  begins,  and 
grows  like  the  roar  of  battle.  The  cab 
heaves  with  the  tugging  of  a  captive  balloon. 
Our  speed  increases  amazingly.  We  seem 
constantly  on  the  point  of  running  straight 
through  blocks  of  houses,  and  only  escape  by 
sudden  and  disconcerting  swayings  around 
curves  that  all  lead,  one  will  vow,  straie-ht 
into  black  chasms  under  the  daizle.    Who-  ^ 
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ever  rides  here  for  tlio  first  time  feels  that 
he  is  ticketed  for  sure  destruction,  iiiid«r-> 
stands  that  this  j)lun}^ing  enp^ne  must  nec- 
essarily go  off  the  rails  in  two  or  three  min- 
ute, say  five  minutes  at  the  latest;  for  what 
guidance,  he  reasons,  can  any  man  get  from 
a  million  craxy  Htrht;^.  ;iTid  who  that  human 
can  avoid  u  snarl  in  .such  a  tangle  of  Ituinp- 
ing  switches  ?  I  am  free  to  confess,  for  my 
own  part,  that  I  found  the  first  half  hour  of 
my  ride  on  5U0  absolutely  terrifying. 

Thw,  at  hreak-neck  splBed,  we  come  out  of 
Chicago,  all  slow-going  city  ordinances  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  We  are  chas- 
ing a  transcontinental  record  schedule,  and 
have  fifteen  minutes  to  make  up.  I  hreatiie 
more  freely  as  we  pet  into  open  country'. 
We  are  going  like  the  wind,  but  the  track  is 
straighter,  andtheifaurkiMBBeomfortahie.  I 
begin  to  BOtice  things  with  better  m^er^ 
8tan(]in?.  A  a  the  lurches  come,  I  brace  my- 
self against  the  boiler  side  without  fear  of 
bnniiiig:  that  is  aomethii^  learned;  I  find 
out  later  that  I  owe  this  protection  to  a  two- 
inch  layer  of  asbestos.  I  catch  a  faint  sound 
of  the  engine-bell,  and  discover,  to  my  sor- 
prii^e,  that  it  has  been  ringing  from  the  start; 
indei'(i,  it  rings  without  ceasing  all  the  way 
to  Turlington,  the  rope  pulled  by  a  steam 
jerking  contrivance,  hut  the  roar  of  the  en- 
gine drowns  it. 

Deep  shadows  enwrap  the  cab,  all  the 
deeper  Ux  the  glare  that  flashes  through 
them  every  minute  or  two  as  Dan,  back  there 
on  his  iron  .'^hclf.  .'stoki'.n  coal  in  at  the  red- 
hot  dour.  Twu  faint  lights  burn  for  the 
gages  —a  jumping  water  column  in  front,  a 
pair  of  wavering  needles  on  the  boiler.  These 
BttUard  watches  coolly,  and  from  time  to 
thne  reaches  back  past  me  to  turn  the  in- 
jector cock,  whereupon  steam  hisses  by  my 
head.  For  the  most  part  he  i?  qnitt-  still, 
like  an  Indian  pilot,  head  forward  at  the 
look-out  window,  right  hand  down  by  the 
air-hrake  valve,  left  hand  across  the  throttle 
lever,  with  only  a  second's  jump  to  the 
reversing  levM*  that  rises  up  from  the  floor 
straifiht  before  him,  A.s  we  race  into  towns 
and  roar  through  them,  he  .sounds  the  chime 
whi.Htle,  making  \i6  deep  voice  challenge  the 
darkness.  M  curves  he  eases  her  with  the 
brakes.  And  for  cfradof?  and  h»vel  stretche.'^ 
and  bridges  he  notches  the  throttle  up  or 
down  as  the  need  is.  Watch  his  big  strong 
grip  on  the  polished  handles  !  Think  of  the 
hours  he  spends  hr-re  all  alnn*'.  this  man  who 
hoi»is  life  and  death  in  his  quick,  sure  judg- 
ment ! 

Now  he  catches  the  window  frame  and 


slides  it  open.  A  blast  sweeps  in  likr  an 
Arctic  hurrieaae.  Bollard  leans  out  mi  i  he 
night  and  seems  to  listen.  "Try  it,"  he 
cries,  but  his  voice  is  faint.  I  put  my  head 
out,  and  come  into  a  rush  of  air  billows  tlttt 
strangle  like  breakers. 

**  Greggs— Hill — three— miles— long.  Let 
— her — go — soon."  He  closes  the  window. 
And  now,  as  we  are  clear  of  the  grade,  be- 
gins a  burst  of  speed  that  makes  the  r^t  of 
small  account.  Faster  and  faster  we  go, 
until  the  very  iron  seems  alive  and  straining 
underneath  us.  I  am  tossed  about  in  hard 
pitches.  The  glow  of  the  furnace  lights  up 
continuously.  There  is  no  sense  of  fear 
any  longer.  It  is  too  splendid  what  we  are 
doing.  Of  comrse  it  means  instant  death  if 
anything  breaks.  Let  the  massive  aide  rod 
that  hoTda  the  two  drivers  snap,  and  a  hatf- 
ton  knife  sweeping  seventy  miles  an  hour 
will  slice  off  our  cab  and  us  with  it  like  a  cut 
of  cheese.  Did  not  an  engineer  go  to  his 
death  that  way  only  last  week  on  &e  Union 
Pacific  run  ?  After  all,  why  not  this  death 
as  well  as  any  other  ?  Have  we  not  valves 
and  tubes  in  our  bodies  that  may  snap  at  any 
moment  ? 

How— fast?"  I  call  out. 

"  Eighty— miles— an— hour,"  says  Bol- 
lard close  to  my  ear,  and  a  moment  later 
pulls  the  rope  for  a  grade  crossing.  "  Ooooo 
— Ooooo  Oo  -Oo,"  answers  the  deep  iron 
voice,  two  lung  and  two  short  calls,  as  the 
code  requires.  "  Year  -ago— killed— twa 
—men  -here."  he  shouts  as  we  whizz  over 
the  road.  "  Struck— buggy— threw — men 
— sixty — feet."  I  wonder  how  far  we  wooM 
throw  them  now. 

In  the  2(X)  miles'  run  to  the  Mississippi  we 
stop  only  twice — for  water,  at  Mendota  and 
at  G^lesburg— nine  minuter  wasted  for  the 
two,  and  the  jxale  blowinfr  harder.  Our 
schedule  makes  allowance  for  no  stops ;  tvery 
minute  from  our  actual  going  is  so  much 
"  dead  time"  that  miist  he  fought  for.  .sec- 
ond by  second,  and  made  up.  Drive  her  as 
he  will,  with  all  the  cunning  of  his  hand, 
I  'll  Hard  can  scOTO  but  small  gains  against 
tht'  wind.  And  pnme  of  the.>*e  he  loses.  At 
Mendota  we  have  made  up  seven  minutes, 
but  we  pull  out  thirteen  minutes  late.  At 
I'rinreton  we  are  fifteen  minut-es  late,  at  r,;il\*a 
fourteen  minutes,  at  (lalesburg  eight  min- 
ute.s,  but  we  pull  out  twelve  minutes  late. 
Then  we  make  the  last  forty-three  miles, 
including  bridges,  towns,  jrradp?,  and  cnn'es, 
in  forty-ifour  minutes,  and  draw  into  Kurling- 
ton  at  1.22  a.m. — on  time  to  the  dot.  Thia 
because  Bullard  had  sworn  to  do  it;  also 
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because  the  road  beyond  (lalesburg  runs  west 
instead  of  southwest,  and  it  is  easier  for  a 
train  to  bore  straight  through  a  gale,  head- 
on,  than  to  take  it  from  the  quarter.  But 
be  sure  of  tbis,  tbat  whoever  covers  forty- 
three  miles  of  railroad  in  forty-four  ronsocn- 
tive  minutes  travels  much  of  the  way  at  an 
eighty  or  ninety-mile  pace. 

We  took  the  big,  steady  curve  at  Prince- 
ton, a  down-grade  helpinp:  us,  at  a  hundred 
miles  an  hour,  so  BuUard  declares,  and  what 
be  says  about  engine<dr!ving  I  beiieve.  In- 
doofl.  tht'.^i'  f^^cat  btir?^ts  can  ho  measured 
only  by  the  subtle  senses  ol  an  expert,  since 
no  registering  instalment  has  been  devised 
to  make  reliable  record.  Across  the  twin 
high  bridfTos  that  span  the  Bureau  creeks 
w©  shot  with  a  rush  that  left  the  reverber- 
ations far  back  in  the  night  like  two  short 
barks.  And  j\ist  as  we  roundod  a  ciirvo  bo- 
fore  these  bridges  i  saw  a  black  face  peering 
down  from  the  boiler-top,  while  a  voice 
called  out  :  "  Wahr — wahr— wahr  -wahr." 
To  this  startlinrr  apparition  Bullard.  undis- 
turbed, replied:  "Wahr  wahr  waiir 
wahr.^'  Then  the  head  disappeared.  Dan 
was  tellin;f  I'ullard  that  In/  had  S(M-n  tlio 
safety  light  for  the  bridges,  tirst  visible  on 
his  side,  and  Bullard  was  answering  some- 
thing about  hitting  it  up  harder.  How  these 
men  understand  one  another  in  such  tumult 
is  a  mystery  to  one  with  ordinary  hearing, 
*  but  eoniehow  ttiey  manage  it. 

Half  way  botw«'»  n  l\\  \\  anoe  and  (lalva  a 
white  light  came  suddenly  into  view  far 
ahead.  I  knew  it  for  the  headlight  of  a  loco* 
motive  coming  toward  us  on  the  parallel 
track.  Already  we  hn«l  mt-t  two  or  three 
trains,  and  swept  past  them  with  a  smashing 
of  sound  and  ur.  But  this  headlight  seemed 
different  from  the  others,  paler  in  its  lus- 
ter, not  80  steady  in  its  glare.  The  ordinary 
locomotive  comes  at  you  with  a  calm,  star- 
ing yellow  eye  that  grows  until  it  gets  to  be 
a  huge  full  moon.  But  it  comes  gradually, 
witiiout  much  jumping  or  wavering.  This 
light  danced  and  flashed  like  a  great  white 
diamond.  T  watehfd  it  with  a  certain  fas- 
cination, and,  as  it  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
realuMMl  that  here  was  a  train  of  different 
kind  from  the  others,  cuinin^^  down  on  us  at 
terrific  speed.  And  Bullard  shouteil  :  '  *  Num- 
berEight — with-  the— mail."  Then  added 
as  she  passed  like  the  gleam  of  a  knife  : 
"She's— going  loo." 

And  going  she  certainly  was,  as  I  learned 
the  next  day  at  the  company's  office  in  Bur- 
lington. For  sixty-two  minutes  they  had 
held  her  at  Council  Bluffs,  this  train  No.  8, 


this  Eaat-bonnd  flyer,  waiting  for  the  Tnion 
I'acific  maQ.  She  had  started  for  Chicago 
one  hour  and  two  minutes  late — and  she 
made  the  time  up.  Her  last  relay  from 
Burlington  was  done  l^  Irfg  locomotive  1063, 
Sam  Dove  driving  her,  and  they  ran  the 
2U(i  miles  in  213  minutes,  stops,  slow-downs, 
everything  counted;  or  206  miles  in  200 
minutes  actual  running  time.  So  when 
these  sister  trains  came  in  sight,  there  near 
Kewanee.  they  were  hurrying  together  at 
an  eaqr  rate  of  180  miles  an  hour.  No 
wonder  the  hoadlipht  danced  ? 

At  about  half-past  one  this  memorable 
night,  with  the  Mississippi  River  at  my  back, 
I  entered  a  little  hotel  that  faces  the  Bur- 
lington station.  My  head  rang  as  if  I  had 
been  swinging  on  some  great  church  bell. 
And  when  the  night  clerk  saw  me,  be  nearly 
laujjhed  in  my  face,  for  I  was  black  with 
smoke  and  coal  dust.  Here  was  a  change  of 
plan.  I  had  thought  to  go  straight  through 
with  the  run  to  Omaha;  bat  Bullard's  per- 
sonality, the  charm  and  the  mystery  of  it. 
had  tempted  me  to  linger  for  a  talk  with 
him.  It  was  plain  I  might  ride  a  lifetime  on 
")!K)  and  learn  !iothin<f  for  all  the  chance  of 
conversation  there  would  l)e:  as  well  try 
to  converse  with  an  officer  leading  a  charge 
of  cavalry. 

Hut  the  next  <lay,  with  comfortable  rock- 
ing chairs  to  sit  in,  and  cigars  to  smoke,  and 
a  row  of  hotel  windows  before  us,  Bullard 
and  I  found  time  for  engine  chat,  and  1  was 
well  content.  First  I  asked  him  about  put- 
ting his  head  out  of  the  cab  window  there  at 
Greggs  Hill— anil  elsewhere.  Was  it  to 
see  better  ?  "  said  1. 

"Xo,"  said  Bullard;  it  was  to  hear 
better  and  to  smell  better  1  '* 

"  I  b  ar  wliat       Smell  what  ?  " 

**  Hear  the  noises  of  the  engine.  If  any 
little  thing  was  working  wrong,  I'd  hear  it. 
If  there  was  wear  on  a  bearing.  I'd  hear 
it.  Why,  if  a  mouse  nrjueaked  somewhere 
inside  of  51K),  and  the  mouse  didn't  belong 
there,  I  guess  Td  bear  it." 

Then  he  went  on  to  explain  that  the  ordi- 
nary roar  of  the  engine,  which  drowned  every- 
thing for  me,  was  to  him  an  unimportant 
background  of  sound  that  made  little  impres- 
sion and  left  his  ears  frt  r  fur  other  sounds. 

"  1  get  so  accustonie«i  to  listening  to  an 
engine,"  he  added,  "  that  often  vp  home, 
talking  with  my  wife  and  child.  I  find  my.«?elf 
trying  to  hear  the  sounds  from  the  round- 
house. And  often,  after  a  run,  I  talk  to 
people  as  if  they  were  deaf.*' 

You  spoke  about  smelling  better." 
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**  That's  right.    I  can  smell  a  hot  box  in  the  fireman.     And  probably  you  noticed 

a  minute,  or  oil  burning.    .All  engineers  can.  those  {u)sts  along  the  road  that  hold  the 

Why,  there  was  "  tell-tale  strings.    They're  to  warn  crews  on 

This  led  to  the  story  of  poor  (riddings,  freight-car  tops  when  its  time  to  duck  for 

killed  on  590  three  years  ago,  through  this  bridges.    Well,  biddings  was  coming  along. 


TDE  ARRIVAL  IN  CHICAGO. 
A  minute  ur  two  after  KiiRlnc  lOiV)  of  the  C.  It.  A      It.K.  ha»  l>r(>ii(;>>t  the  uinil-train  Into  the  Chirapi  ilefMit. 


Very  necessity  of  putting  the  head  out  the  cab  one  night  between  Higgaville  and  ( Iladatone — • 

window,   (liddings  had  Uullard's  place,  until  that's  about  ten  miles  before  you  get  to  the 

death  came,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  Mississippi.     He  was  driving  her  fast  to 

trusted  men  in  the  Turlington  employ.  make  up  time,  sixty  miles  an  hour  easy,  and 

"  You  saw  last  night,"  said  Hullard,  "  how  he  put  his  head  out  to  hear  and  to  smell,  the 

the  boiler  in  51K)  shuts  off  the  engineer  from  way  Tve  explained  it. 
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"  There  must  have  been  a  post  set  too 
near  the  track,  and  anyway  d90'b  cab  is  ex- 
tra wide;  so  the  first  toiiig  he  knew,  and  be 
didn't  know  that  'lis  head  was  knocked  clean 
off,  or  as  good  as  that,  and  there  was  5!^, 
her  throttle  wide  open,  tearing  along,  with 
a  fireman  stoking  for  all  he  was  wortii,  at*d 
a  dead  engineer  hanj^inf?  out  the  window. 

'*  So  they  ran  for  eight  miles,  and  l?illy 
Maine — he  was  firing  never  suspected  any- 
thing wrong,  for  of  course  he  couldn't  see, 
until  they  struck  the  Hissiasipiii  bridge  at 
full  speed.  You  remember  crossing  the 
bridge  just  before  we  pulled  in  here.  It's 
2,200  feet  long,  and  we  always  give  a  whistle 
of  extra  warmng  before  we  get  to  it,  and 
then  slow  down.  That's  the  law,"  he  added, 
smiling,  "  and  besides,  there's  a  draw  to  look 
out  for.  When  he  heard  no  whistle  this 
time,  BiUy  Maine  jumped  around  qnick  to 
where  Giddings  was,  and  then  he  aaw  he  had 
a  corpse  for  a  partner." 

Another  question  I  a^ked  was  about  stop- 
ping atndn  at  great  speed.  ''I've  done 
it,"  said  Bullard,  "  in  950  feet,  palling  five 
cars,  that  were  making  about  sixty-two  miles 
an  hour.  I  don't  know  what  I  could  do  witli 
this  new  train,  only  three  cars,  and  going 
ninety  miles  an  honr.  That's  a  hard  propo- 
sition." 

'*  Would  you  reverse  her  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  All  engineerH  who  know  their 
business  will  agree  on  that.  I'd  shot  the 
throttle  off,  and  put  the  brakes  on  full.  But  I 
wouldn't  reverse  her.  If  I  did,  the  wheels 
would  lock  in  a  second,  and  the  whole  busi- 
ness would  skate  ahead  as  if  you'd  pot  her 
on  ioe." 

Then  we  talked  about  the  nerve  it  takes 
to  run  an  engine,  and  how  a  man  can  lose  his 
nerve.  It's  like  a  lion-tani«r  who  wakes  up 
aome  morning  and  finds  that  he's  afraid. 
Then  his  time  hasc-  me  to  quit  taming  lion.s, 
for  the  beasts  will  know  it  if  he  doesn't, 
and  kill  him.  There  are  men  who  can  stand 
these  high-speed  runs  for  ten  years.  Hut  few 
go  beyond  that  term,  or  ptwt  the  forty-five 
year  point.  Slow-^oing  passenjjer  trains 
will  do  for  them  after  that.  Others  break 
down  after  five  ve^irs.  Many  engineers, 
skilled  men.  too,  would  rat'n  r  tlanw up  thtir 
jobs  than  takc»  the  run  Hullard  makes.  Not 
that  they  feel  the  danger  to  be  so  much 
greater  in  pushing  the  speed  up  to  seventy, 
eis;)ity,  or  ninety  miles  an  hour;  but  they 
simply  cannot  s'and  the  .strain  of  rloin<_r  the 
thing.  And  even  a  man  of  liuUard's  stoical 
temperament  comes  down  from  hn  cab  so  ex- 
hausted after  a  run  like  ours  that  he  roost 


rest  entirely  for  twenty-four  hoiir<  before 
he  can  make  another  one.  Thus  an  engmuer 
of  this  special  class  draws  Adl  pay— 1185  a 
month— for  working  on  alternate  days.  And 
for  the  three  relays  between  Chicago  and 
Omaha,  six  engineers  are  required  to  take 
the  flyer  West,  and  mx  engineers  to  take  it 
East,  twelve  men,  the  flower  of  the  road,  for  a 
round  trip  of  a  thousand  miles,  and  twelve 
firemen  to  help  them. 

"This  doubling  up  is  what  breaks  my 
heart,"  said  Bullard.  **  Since  they've  pot 
on  their  new  schedule,  I  have  to  dinde  nl*^ 
with  another  fellow.  John  Kelly  takes  her 
on  the  fast  run  Bast  while  I  wait  here  aad 
reet.  And  so  I've  loot  ray  sweetheart,  and 
I  don't  feel  near  as  much  interest  in  her  as  I 
did.  You  see,  she  ain't  mine  any  more. 
And  between  you  and  me,"  he  add^,  confi- 
dentially, "  I  don't  think  590  likes  it  mueh 
herself ;  you  see,  engines  are  a  good  deal  like 
prls  after  rill  " 

We  talked  next  of  the  coal  and  watar  con- 
sumed between  Chicago  and  Borlington, 
seven  tons  of  the  <me,  imd  5,000  gallons  of 
the  other.  Then  summing  it  all  up.  I  ju-^V  * 
Bullard  what  he  really  thought  of  the  new 
last  schedule  and  the  speed  they  have  to  • 
make. 

"  It  isn't  for  me  to  think."  said  P jlla-i; 
"but  I'll  tell  you  this,  it's  the  hardest 
game  1  ever,  got  up  against.    My  wife  sajs  i 
she  hopes  for  just  one  thing :  tliat  they  won't  ' 
start  roe  off  some  night  too  far  behmd 
time." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,"  he  answered  with  modest  limi- 
tation, *'  my  wife  knows  that  if  they  do,  I'll 
—I'll  -  why,  .'^he  knows  Vlt  make  it  up.  }^  • 
even  as  it  is,  she  don't  sleep  any  nights  nntil 
she  hears  my  long  whistle  over  the  bridge."  i 

Good  Iti^Jc  to  Bullard,  I  say,  and  ad  nnn 
of  his  kinn 

That  night,  in  workman's  ;;;ari)  acain.  1  \ 
made  my  way  to  a  gloomy  round-house,  ready 
for  the  run  to  Omaha.  I  was  to  ride  the 
second  rela^-.  a.s;  far  as  Creston.  on  Iwomo- 
tive  IL'OJ,  with  .lake  .¥v  *rs  in  the  ca^  so 
I  had  been  informed.  Being  hours  ahead  of 
time,  I  saw  something  of  round-hrose  life. 

First,  I  followed  a  j;aunt,  L::ack- faced 
Swede,  with  stubby  beard,  throiijxti  hi.«5  doli^s 
.•IS  locomotive  hostler;  saw  hin  uke  the 
tired  engines  in  hand,  aa  they  came  m  one 
after  another  from  hard  runs,  and  careftir 
them  as  8tai»le  hostlMrs  care  for  horsw. 
There  were  the  lirea  to  be  dropped  in  the 
clinker  pit,  coal  and  wood  to  be  loaded  is 
from  the  chutes»  the  water-tanke  to  be  fiOei 
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8an'?-boxe8  looked  after,  and,  finally,  there 
wa.s  Llitt  hitching  fast  of  the  weary  monsters 
in  empty  stalls,  whither  they  were  led  from 
the  lumbering  turn-table  Mrith  the  last  head 
of  steam  left  over  dead  fire>boxes.  And 
now  spoke  the  Swede : 

"  Dera  big  passenger  engines  can  werry 
easy  climb  over  dem  blocks  and  go  throngh 
the  round-house. ' '  This  from  Gus  Andersen, 
as  he  showed  me  past  a  great  semiciide  of 
cold  engine-no^ies,  ranged  sloug  not  two  feet 
from  the  brick  wall. 

Lator  on,  in  the  dimly- lighted  locker* 
room,  I  listened  to  round-house  men  swapping 
yams  about  accidents,  and  to  threats  of  a 
fireman  touching  a  certain  yardmaster  set 
apart  by  general  consent  for  a  licking. 

Finally  an  Irishman  came  in,  Jamr-?;  IH-ron, 
and  for  all  his  good-natured  face  he  seemed 
in  ill  hnmor.  It  turned  ont  that  be  had  jnst 
received  a  huny  order  to  take  1201  ont  in 
Myers's  place. 

"Jake  is  sick,"  said  he,  "and  they've 
sent  for  me.  But  Vm  siek,  too.  Was  in 
bed  with  grip.  Just  took  tt  r  grains  of 
quinine.  I  ain't  any  more  ht  to  run  an 
engine  than  I  am  to  nm  a  Snnday-achool.*' 

Then  he  began  pulling  on  his  overalls, 
while  the  others  lanphed  at  him,  told  him 
he  was  ' '  scared  ' '  of  the  fa^t  run,  and  said 
goo<l-by  with  mock  seriousness. 

But  Byron  showed  hin.  -i  If  a  good  soldier, 
and  soon  was  working  over  1201  with  a  will, 
inspecting  every  inch  of  her,  torch  in  hand, 
and  he  assured  me  he  would  take  hw  throngh 
all  right,  grip  or  no  grij). 

.Vnd  take  her  through  he  did.  At  1.16 
A.M.,  my  old  friend,  locomotive  590,  brought 
the  flyer  up  from  Chicago,  six  minutes 
ahead  of  the  schedule.  Kelly  had  done  him- 
self prond  this  time.  And  six  minutes  later, 
on  time  to  the  minute,  we  drew  out  behind 
12i)l,  with  liyron  handling  her,  and  seventy 
tons  of  mail  following  after. 

Our  fireman  was  named  Bellamy .  He  wore 
isinglass  goggles  against  the  heat,  and,  in 
his  way,  he  was  a  humorist,  as  1  discovered 
presently,  when  he  came  near  me  (we  were 
running  at  a  sixty -mile  gait)  and,  grinning 
like  a  I>ante  demon,  remarked  slowly :  "  Say 
—  i  f  we — go —  in — the — ditch —  will — you 
— come — along?  " 

T'm'  first  feature  nf  *his  run  was  some 
trout)lu  with  a  feed  pipe  from  the  tank,  which 
brought  us  to  sodden  standstill  in  the  open 
night  with  a  great  hissing  of  steam. 

'*  What  is  it?"  T  asked  of  I'ellamy,  while 
Byron,  grumbling  malediciiona,  hammered 
under  the  truck. 


' '  Check-valve  stuck ;  wato:  can't  get  into 
the  boiler." 
"How  did  he  know  it?" 

"  Water-gage." 

*'  What  if  he  hadn't  noticed  it?  " 
Bellamy  smiled  in  half  contnnpt.   "  Say, 

if  he  hadn't  noticed  it  for  fifteen  minutes, 
we'd  have  been  sailing  over  them  trees  about 
this  time — in  pieces.  She'd  have  bust  her 
boiler." 

Five  minutes  lost  here,  and  we  were  off 
again,  running  presently  into  a  thick  fog, 
then  into  rail,  and,  finally,  into  a  snow 
storm.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  illusion,  due 
to  onr  great  speed,  that  the  flakes  were  rush- 
ing at  us  horizontally,  shooting  upward  in 
sharp  curves  over  the  engine's  headlight. 
And,  as  we  swept  on,  the  shadow  of  1201 
advanced  beside  us  over  the  stretch  of  white 
snow  as  smoothly  and  ailoitly  as  the  tail  of 
an  ecIi}Me.  The  engine  itself  was  a  noiqr* 
hurryiniT  affair,  but  the  engine's  shadow  was 
as  calm  and  quiet  as  a  cloud.  And  I  recall 
that  the  swiftness  of  onr  rush  this  niglit 
caused  in  me  neither  fear  nor  any  particular 
emotion.  Yet  this  was  practically  the  same 
experience  that  had  stined  me  so  the  night 
before  on  590. 

We  reached  Creston  on  time,  as  Byron 
said  he  would,  and  of  what  happened  during 
the  last  relay  from  Creston  on,  or  what  en- 
gine drew  us,  or  who  the  engineer  was,  I 
have  no  knowledge,  for  1  passed  the  early 
morning  hoars  in  troubled  sleep,  curled  up 
on  a  pile  of  pouches  in  the  rear  mail-car.  I 
may  add  that  my  sleep  was  troubled  for  good 
and  buthcient  reasons:  first,  because  there 
wsa  need  of  changing  my  hard  couch  at  in- 
tervils-  -^-o  that  the  crew  could  handle  what 
1  was  sleeping  on ;  also  because  the  motion 
here  is  even  more  violent  than  on  the  loco- 
motive.  Tliere  were  double  curves  in  west- 
ern Iowa  that  made  those  mail-cars  look  like 
a  battletield.  It  was  bundles  of  newspapers 
flying  through  the  air,  and  poor  devils  of 
mail-clerks  stretched  on  the  floor  hugging 
the  iron  racks.  Any  one  who,  as  a  boy,  has 
indulged  in  the  noble  sport  of  "  cracking  the 
whip"  will  understand  why  the  mail-car  at 
the  tail  of  a  train  gets  more  swing  on  a 
hard  faat  cur\-c  than  tho  engine  at  the  head. 
And  as  for  danger,  there  is  really  much  more 
here  than  anwhere  else,  for  the  mail-cars  rest 
light  on  their  trucks,  compared  with  the  great 
mass  of  a  locomotive.  Besides  that,  a  loco- 
motive's weight  is  low,  while  tons  of  pouches 
in  thp  mail-cars,  often  piled  nearly  to  the 
roof,  lift  the  center  of  gravity  high. 

Not  on  this  ride,  then,  but  on  subsequent 
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one«,  both  on  the  I'.urlington  and  the  Nortli- 
western,  1  got  an  idea  what  duty  it  is  a  man 
nndertakefl  in  choosing  the  career  of  railway 
nuiil'Clerk.    And  frankly,  I  can  think  of  do 

occapation  that  puts  harder  t-.x  'uion  mind 
and  body.  To  begin  with,  tiie  luail  crew, 
during  their  "on  days,"  which  alternate 
with  "off  ilav.--,"  are  called  upon  to  work 
sometimes  seventeen  hours  in  twenty-four; 
one  set  of  men,  for  instance,  begin  hand* 
ling  the  mail  at  8  F'.m  in  Chicago,  and  keep 
at  it  steailily  until  thpy  reach  Omaha  at  8 
A.M.  the  fuUowing  day.  Furthermore,  they 
mint  remember  and  have  literally  at  their 
finprrrs'  ends  such  a  mass  of  names,  places, 
railroad  routes,  etc.,  as  would  cause  the  de- 
spair of  a  lightning  calculate.  Each  cleric 
on  this  run  must  know  the  precise  location 
of  1,079  separate  p*».^t-offices  in  NVhniska, 
of  1,1K)4  in  Iowa,  of  1,800  in  Ohio  (only  a 
part),  of  1,1(X)  in  Michigan  (only  a  part),  of 
1,2(K)  in  Missouri  (only  a  part),  of  720  in 
Colorado,  of  iibo  in  South  Dakota,  of  705  in 
Illinois  (only  a  part),  of  about  1,000  in  Penn> 
gylvania,  and  so  on  for  Indiana^  Wisconsm, 
and  all  the  Western  States. 

Li  addition  to  these  separate  places, 
amounting  to  abotit  18,rMK>  in  all,  each  mail- 
clerk  must  know,  and  be  aMt-  to  say  in- 
stantly, how  any  particular  letter  will  reach 
its  destinatfon  by  the  quickest  and  best  con> 
nection;  that  is,  must  have  an  intiniat< 
knowledge  of  a  labyrinth  of  large  and  small 
routes,  spreading  over  the  whole  region.  To 
test  his  readiness  of  information.  I  took  up 
a  liamlful  of  U'lters  from  one  of  thv  i>oiio!it's 
and  read  off  the  towns  to  one  of  the  men, 
who  answered  thus,  in  mdUclerk  jargon : 

Elk  Oeek — **  Columbus  and  Atch.  Lincoln 
south." 

Nelson — *'  Neb.  City  and  Superior.  Num- 
ber two." 

Ainsley    "  Liix  oin  and  Bill.  Train  forty- 
one.    Number  two.*' 
Liberty— "K.  C.  and  Ox,  Wymore 

east." 

Carleton— "      Jo  and  Grand  Island,  via 

.lotown." 

.lulian— "  Omaha  and  K.  Train  ten. 
South  of  Xoh.  rity." 

liock  iilutt  -** 'Joestoi'iattsmouth  ^Dist.j 
no  office." 

Oak  "lienwQod  and  Superior.  Seward 
east." 

tYiend — '*  Pea  jack  and  Denver.  Number 
one.*' 

And  so  on  for  lottors  and  papers  without 
end,  all  dealt  out  swiftly,  hour- after  hour, 
through  the  night,  into  some  500  pigeon- 


holes, in  ten  letter-ca.ses  (this  for  a  single 
car),  and  some  120  pouches  packed  in  nealiy 
through  the  car's'  length,  with  months  held 
opt  11  l  y  ire:,  :':-..irae8. 

.And  thi'  iu-dd  man  of  the  crew  (six  in  all» 
must  see  to  it  that  the  mail  is  so  assorted 
and  classified  that  the  Galeeburg  pooch  for 
S'anla  Fe  connections  will  be  ready  to  throw 
otf  at  Cialesburg,  and  the  two  Burlington 
pouches  ready  to  throw  off  at  Burlingtoa. 
and  the  0ve  Ottumwa  pouches  ready  at 
Ottumwa.  and  so  on,  the  work  being  done 
stage  by  stage,  as  the  flyer  rushes  west- 
ward. And  every  man  of  the  crew  must 
stand  for  his  own  mistakes  -at  th.'  throat 
of  each  pouch  being  placed,  before  it  is 
closed  the  name  of  the  cleric  who  filled  it. 
No  wonder  these  youiii^  men  require  four  or 
five  *'  days  off "  aft^-r  a  like  miTnl»er  nf  '*  days 
on  "  for  the  work  of  .studying  and  memoriz- 
ing. And  right  well  do  they  earn  their 
wages,  which  vary  fmni  s:hTi  to  $1,^00  a 
year,  and  which  8to{>  (perhaps  this  is  worth 
noting)  on  the  very  day  when  one  of  them 
is  killed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  for  the 
pension  system  of  our  government  has  nev^r 
been  extended  to  these  obscure  heroes  of 
the  pouches,  who,  nevertheless,  are  called 
upon  to  expose  their  live?  continually. 

8o,  every  day  of  the  year  now.  with  weary 
derkis,  but  well-assorted  mdl,  these  won- 
derful rival  flyers  of  the  Northwestern  and 
the  Hnrlino-ton  draw  into  Council  r.lutfs  at 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as 
their  schedules  require.  Before  January  1 , 
this  mail  would  have  rear  hid  Conncil 
Bluifs  at  2.45  r.M.,  nearly  seven  hours  later, 
the  start  having  been  five  hours  and  a  half 
later,  ,\nd  within  half  an  hour  of  its  ar- 
rival at  <  'onnril  IMtiffs  it  is  carried  Omaha, 
shifted  I'ruiii  train  to  train  at  the  I  nion  I'a- 
cific  transfer,  and  is  rushing  westward  0006 
more,  with  frosli  locomotive,  engineer,  and 
mail  crew.  And  ho  it  advances  in  its  course, 
from  relay  to  relay,  from  State  to  State,  from 
railroad  to  railroad,  until  the  through  pouches 
land  in  San  Fninci.seo  ninety-eight  and  one 
half  hours  after  their  departure  from  New 
York,  which  is  a  gain  of  from  fifteen  to  eigb- 
t-M-ti  hours  over  any  previous  mail  record. 
Even  so,  this  give.n  a  transcontinental  average 
of  less  than  thirty-tive  miles  an  hour, counting 
all  the  time  spt'nt.  which  shows  what  a  fins 
achievement  it  is  in  practical  railroading, 
thi.H  run  from  Chicagu  to  Omaha  at  a  tifty- 
mile  rate,  counting  everj'thing.  Were  the 
same  effort  put  forth  all  the  way.  we  should 
have  a  regular  three  days'  mail  service  be- 
tween the  oceans.  And  that  is  sure  to  eonci! 
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II. 


[OME  Eg\7)t-boun(i  tourists  decide  to  ffo 
up  the  Nile  before  they  Ituy  their  tickets 
the  company's  otfice  in  I?o\vlint^  <Ireen. 
Others,  if  they  are  good  sailors,  make  up 
their  minds  before  they  reach  Naples.  Some 
are  ill  all  the  wav  to  Port  Said,  and  don't 
care.  But  most  travelers  are  pretty  sure 
to  decide  one  way  or  the 
other  soon  after  Mount  Etna 
ha-s  been  left  behind,  for  the 
Ea.-<t  l>egins  for  most  people 
from  that  moment.  If  the 
guide-books  fail  to  persuade 
you,  there  is  pretty  sure  to 
ht  a  fellow-passenger  who 
will.  The  man  who  has  once 
seen  I'pper  Egypt  does  his 
best  to  make  you  dissatisfied 
with  Lower  Egj'pt.  He  can 
easily  show  you  that  your 
journey's  end  is  not  Cairo, 
hut,  at  the  very  least,  the 
first  cataract.  This  is  the 
shortest  distance  he  will 
listen  to.    And  after  he  has 


your  promi.Mc  to  go  that  far.  he  tells  you  of 
the  wonders  that  can  only  be  seen  by  going 
on  to  the  .second  cataract. 

.My  fellow-passenger  was  an  old  traveler. 
Others  besides  myself  fell  under  the  spell  of 
his  eloquence;  so,  before  we  had  been  at 
Shepheard'a  a  week,  we  were  a  party  of  six, 
with  the  steam  dahabiyeh 
*'  Nitocris  "  chartered  for  a 
month,  beginning  December 
Pith.  There  were  growing 
plants,  rugs,  and  a  piano  on 
her  deck,  and  six  staterooms 
below.  Salem  (Jhesiri  was 
our  dragoman.  He  8iK>ke 
good  English,  and  knew  the 
river  by  heart.  P»efore  we 
left,  a  few  days  were  spent  in 
buying  cork  hats  and  sun 
umbrellas,  and  by  ten  o'clock 
on  the  morn- 
ing of  the 
12th  the 
crew  liad  un- 
loaded the 
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pilot,  looked  like  a  partly 
un^^Tappe(i  mummy  as  he 
sat  at  the  wheel. 

Those  who  go  up  the 
river  in  a  dahabiyeh  like 
to  feel  that  they  are  in  the 
same  boat  with  the  travel- 
ers whose  books  they  read 
from  New  York  to  Tort 
Said.  This  would  be  a 
ver}'  pleasant  feeling,  if  it 
did  not  suggest  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ket^ping  a 
record  of  days  that,  from 
all  accounts,  are  sure  to 
be  of  so  much  importance. 
There  is  a  sentimental  l*- 
lief  that  each  day  on  the 
river  is  to  be  of  the  great- 
est imjiortance,  just  as  if 
thousands  of  tourists  on 
Cook's  steamers  were  not 
taking  the  same  journey 
each  year.  Even  letters 
home  seem  to  take  the 
form  of  historic  biogra- 
phies, and  sound  like  mes- 
sages that  are  sometimes 
found  floating  in  bottles 
thrown  overboard  by  ship- 
^^Tecked  people. 

The  Nile  seems  to  insist 
that  all  mention  of  it 
should  be  made  in  the  form 
of  a  diary,  for,  \^ith  very 
few  exceptions,  all  ac- 
counts adopt  that  mode 
of  expression  when  thrv 
come  to  it.     Cairo  and 

trucks  that  had  brought  our  belongings  Upper  Egypt  may  be  treated  in  the  form  of 
down  from  Shci)hoar(rs  and  we  had  started,   essays,  but  the  endless  parallel  banks  of  the 


TrmiAt  o/  Ti, 


with  the  wind  and  the  current  strong  against 
us,  and  barely  making  six  miles  an  hour 
against  them. 

On  our  left  were  the  mud  houses  of  Old 
Cairo,  with  ancient  quarries  in  the  distance, 
and  on  the  right,  far  beyond  a  forest  of 
slanting  masts  that  belonged  to  the  pictu- 


river  immediately  suggest  that  all  days  will 
be  very  much  alike  and  lose  their  identity, 
unless  they  are  numbered  and  described.  It 
seems  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
find  the  best  way  to  spell  the  name  of  the 
mud  \illage  where  you  tie  up  for  the  night, 
which  name  most  of  the  guide-books  spell 
differently,  as  if  it  made  any  difference  to 


res^iue  ships  that  lined  the  bank,  were  tht 

tops  of  the  jivramiils  that  we  were  leaving  the  people  at  home 
for  a  month.    .As  evening  approached,  the      But  the  diaries  on  the  "  Nitocris"  during 

right  bank  seemed  peopled  with  silhouettes  that  month  were  very  conscientious  and  par- 

of  camels,  donkeys,  and  men,  while  the  fig-  ticular  about  these  small  things,  and  I  think 

ures  on  the  opposite  bank  were  rose  color,  they  will  all  agree  in  their  spelling,  for  each 

To  us  the  day  was  cool,  but  to  the  crew  it  one  of  us  waited  until  the  other  two  had 


must  have  been  cold,  for  their  heads  were 
wrap{>ed  in  shawls  and  they  huddled  to- 
gether in  groups  about  the  deck.  The  awn- 
ing over  us  had  been  removed,  and  Ali,  the 


agreed  upon  the  most  popular  way  to  spell 
the  name  of  a  village  before  we  \^Tote  it 
down. 

We  soon  made  friends  \nnth  our  crew. 
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There  were  sixteen  of 
them.  They  were  from 
every  part  of  Egypt,  and 
of  all  colors,  shading  from 
the  engineer,  who  was  a 
cream-colored  Turk— 
when  his  face  was  washed 
— to  Ali,  who  must  have 
been  a  Sudanese.  Our 
head  steward  was  almost 
as  black,  and  the  second 
steward  was  another  of 
the  cream-colored  variety. 
We  seldom  saw  the  cook. 
Sometimes  he  would  put  his 
head  and  shoulders  out  of 
the  hatchway  with  his  arms 
on  the  deck,  and  then  we 
could  see  that  he  was  a  lit- 
tle, white-faced  Turk  with 
a  large  black  mustache. 

Salem  was  a  Syrian 
Christian,  and  he  had  lost 
all  his  earnings  in  an  un- 
profitable exhibit  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago. 
His  costumes  were  always 
elaborate,  and  he  was  very 
ornamental,  with  his  silk 
sashes  and  fancy  turbans. 
He  superintended  our 
meals,  and  always  sug- 
gested the  next  day's  pro- 
gramme during  dinner ; 
so  with  our  coffee  we 
would  read  aloud  Charles 
Dudley  Warner's  and  Miss 
Edwards's  opinions  of  our 
next  stopping-place. 

After  our  first  dinner  we  tied  to  the  bank, 
by  a  little  village :  Salem  said,  just  big  enough 
to  have  a  name.  It  was  dark,  and  we  could 
hear  and  see  nothing ;  so  we  took  his  word 
for  it. 

We  were  off  early  the  next  morning,  and 
all  that  day  the  river's  banks  were  fringed 
with  sugar-cane  and  sakiehs.  The  many 
boats  we  passed  were  loaded  with  natives, 
sometimes  perched  upon  loads  of  grain,  or 
mixed  in  with  turkeys  and  cattle. 

On  l)eceml)er  1  Ith,  we  made  our  first  land- 
ing and  had  our  first  donkey  ride,  at  Beni 
Ha.ssan,  1 7 1  miles  from  Cairo.  The  Egyptian 
policemen  who  accompanied  us  to  the  tombs 
were  out  of  keeping  with  the  i)eaceful  look  of 
the  place,  and  only  succeeded  in  keeping  at  a 
distance  the  children,  who  were  very  pretty. 

From  the  cliffs  back  of  the  village  we  had 
our  first  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Kile,  >'vith 


La»ckii%\i  In  Kamak. 

its  delicate  green  fields,  beginning  immedi- 
ately at  the  foot  of  the  sun-baked  hills  on 
which  we  stood.  I  rode  back  before  the 
rest  to  make  a  sketch,  but  the  arrival  of  the 
post-boat  put  an  end  to  that,  and  its  passen- 
gers soon  had  our  donkeys,  beggars,  naked 
children,  policemen,  and  all,  and  were  taking 
them  back  to  the  tombs  we  had  just  left. 
The  post-boat  was  to  us  what  the  foot-prints 
in  the  sand  must  have  been  to  Robinson 
Crusoe,  (^r  frame  of  mind  underwent  a 
change.  We  finally  became  reconciled  to 
the  fact  that  we  were  not  doing  anything 
uncommon,  and  from  that  moment  our  diaries 
suffered.  Then  the  most  contagious  of  all 
Nile  ambitions  seized  us,  and  our  one  desire 
was  to  find  a  mummy. 

Most  of  the  ir>th  was  spent  with  liaedeker, 
preparing  for  .Assiut,  where  we  were  to  tie 
up  for  the  night. 
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After  an  early  breakfast,  we  climbed 
the  bank,  and  found  that  it  was  chiefly 
inhabited  by  beggars.    We  visited  the 
tombs,  and  came  back  to  the  dahnbiyeh 
by  way  of  the  bazaars,  where  the  na- 
tives were  dyeing  the  dark  blue  cloth 
■which  they  all  dress  in.  That  afternoon 
we  came  upon 
an  army  of  peli- 
cans on  a  mud 
flat  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river. 
At  the  sound 
of  our  whistle 
they  got  up, 
and  we  lost 
them  far  ahead 
in  the  twilight, 
and  we  thought 
of   that  tame 
pelican  that 
waddles  about 
in  Shepheard's  stable- 
yard. 

The  next  day  we  went 
by  mud  villages  at  the 
foot  of  high  mountain.s 
of  white  limestone,  until 
we  stopped  at  Farshut 
for  coal,  and  tried  to 
awaken  some  sign  of 
friendliness  in  the  na- 
tives, who  were  as  dull 


All,  Ikr  pilot. 


as  the  mud  banks  on  which 
they  sat. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the 
18th,  we  reached  Keneh,  and 
in  fifteen  minutes  we  were  on 
donkeys,  going  by  vil- 
lages filled  with  bail- 
ing dogs  and  children, 
on  our  way  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Dendera.  This 
was  to  be  our  first  big 
temple,  and  Salem  had 
made  it  his  chief  ex- 
cuse for  hurraing  us 
away  from  Beni  Has- 
san, Assiut,  and  the 
rest.  Owr  donkeys 
raced  along  the  edge 
of  an  empty  canal, 
through  herds  of  goats 
and  buffalo,  until  we 
saw  a  low  pile  of 
stones  in  the  distance, 
and  then  we  reached 
the  half-buried  temple, 
and  lit  candles,  and 
went  do\^'n  into  it  and 
looked  up  at  the  mighty 
columns,  Salem  re- 
peated all  that  the 
guide-books  knew,  and 
then  took  us  around 
to  the  back  wall  and 
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showed  us  the  famous  like- 
ness of  Cleopatra  and  her 
son  Caesarion. 

Salem  was  pleased  with 
the  way  we  took  our  first 
temple,  and  rewarded  us 
by  saying  it  was  only  the 
beginning  of  what  was  to 
come.  We  complimented 
him  on  his  choice  of  sub- 
jects, blew  out  our  can- 
dles, picked  the  candle 
grease  from  our  fingers, 
and  reached  the  dahabiyeh 
by  sundoxsTi. 

Wy  one  o'clock,  on  De- 
cember IDth,  we  were 
abreast  of  the  promised 
Karnak,  and  could  see  the 
top  of  its  pylons  and  obe- 
lisk. We  had  saved  most 
of  our  enthusiasm  for  this 
place,  and  we  were  anx- 
ious to  get  ashore  and 
expend  it,  and  reluctantly 
went  by  it  a  few  miles  to 
Luxor  for  a  better  land- 
ing, where  we  were 
watched  by  a  bank-load 
of  natives  until  four 
o'clock.    Then  we  walked 


through  them  to  the  village  and 
temple  of  Luxor,  which  served 
as  a  curtain  raiser  to  the  next 
day's  visit  to  the  greatest  of 
all  temples. 

That  evening  a  Cook's 
steamer  arrived,  and  we 
were  deserted  by  the  crowd 
on  the  bank.    After  din- 
ner (Jhesiri  entertained  the 
sheiks  of  the  donkey  boys  and 
made    arrangements    for  our 
mounts  for  the  next  day.  Two 
of  us  volunteered  to  go  to  the 
village  and  locate  the  dancing 
that  the  guide-books  said  could 
be  found  here,  but  we  learned 
that,  for  some  reason,  there  was 
to  be  none  until  the  following 
Saturday. 

The  next  day  was  spent  at 
Karnak,  where  Ghesiri  led  us  over 
its  famous  stones,  until  lunch 
was  brought  from  the  "  Nito- 
cris,"  and  served  in  a  colonnade 
surrounded  by 
columns  resem- 
bling huge  gran- 
ite lozenges, 
piled  at  all  an- 
gles one  on  top 
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of  the  other,  like  an- 
cient friends,  those 
who  had  fought  suc- 
cessfully with  time 
supporting  those  who 
had  been  less  fortu- 
nate ;  and  apart  from 
the  rest,  requiring  no 
support,  and  with  no 
friends  to  be  helped, 
stood  the  greatest  col- 
umn of  them  all,  the 
lonely  survivor  of  the 
great  peristyle  court, 
with  its  lotus  capital, 
looking  down  on  all 
but  its  lonely  rival,  an 
obelisk.  It  looks  as 
though  it  had  been 
polished  and  placed 
there  the  day  before, 
in  striking  contrast  to 
its  unfortunate  mate, 
which  centuries  ago 
gave  up  battling  with 
earthquakes  and  wars 
and  lay,  a  hopeless 
ruin,  at  its  feet. 

We  spent  the  next 
three  days  at  Karnak 
and   Thebes,  saving 


Oh  Ihr  ttank  itl  Ki'mimilHtm. 


the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  until  we  should 
stop  again,  on  our  way 
down  from  Assuan. 

And  now  the  im- 
portant question  was, 
where  should  we  spend 
Christmas  ?  The  bet- 
ter we  knew  Kamak 
and  Thebes,  the  more 
forbidding  they  bad 
grown.  They  were 
too  stiff  and  formal, 
and  their  great  rigid 
Rameses  too  depress- 
ing, for  a  Christmas. 
We  wanted  a  cheerful 
temple,  and  we  foQcd 
it  at  Komombos. 

We  left  Kamak  on 
the  morning  of  I'e- 
cember  :^4th,  and 
spent  Christmas  Kve 
at  Edfu.  That  night 
the  deck  was  entirely 
housed  in  by  canvas. 
The  crew  sat  in  a  cir- 
cle back  of  the  smoke- 
stack, and  while  they 
divided  the  cigarettes 
we  had    bought  for 
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them  at  Luxor,  they  listened  to  our  "  Down 
upon  the  Suwanee  River." 

Christmas  morning  we  came  on  deck,  and 
found  that  ( Ihesiri  had  transformed  it  into  a 
bower  of  palm  branches,  sugar-cane,  and 
oranges.  The  crew  were  all  smiles,  and 
when  we  presented  them  with  the  price  of  a 
sheep,  they  gave  us  three  cheers  and  a  merry 
Christmas.  More  cigarettes  were  distrib- 
uted, and  shortly  after  breakfast  we  started 
for  Komombos. 

There  was  little  in  the  day  to  remind  a  New 
Englander  of  Christmas.  In  the  lightest 
clothes,  we  sat  about  the  deck  and  watched 


pity,  for  Komombos'  temple  is  dainty  in 
comparison  with  Kamak,  where  great  .stiff 
Ramcses  stand  with  their  arms  folded  across 
their  breasts  in  very  much  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  real  arms  are  held  in  the  glass 
case  at  the  (Jizeh  Museum. 

At  Kamak  there  were  miles  of  half-buried 
walls,  and  cut  deep  in  them  gigantic  figures 
of  Rameses,  with  one  hand  raised  about  to 
strike  otT  the  heads  of  enemies  done  up  in 
bundles  like  asparagus  and  held  by  the  hair 
of  their  heads,  while  armies  are  8ho\\'n  flying 
in  confusion.  The  bas-reliefs  at  Komombos 
are  more  cheerful  and  cut  with  greater  skill. 


finnrdians  of  thr  Trmitlr, 


the  villages  go  by.  It  was  good  to  see  our  They  represent  the  ancient  gods  of  Egypt  in 
old  friends  the  water-wheels  and  cheerful  their  more  playful  moods,  floating  down  the 
sakiehs  again.  They  looked  better  to  us  Nile,  spearing  miniature  hippopotamuses  and 
after  our  somber  stay  at  Karnak.  Early  in  crocodiles,  with  here  and  there  a  triumphant 
the  afternoon  we  came  to  Komombos,  the  procession.  The  debris  of  the  forgotten  city 
t^'mple  we  were  looking  for,  and  tied  to  the  that  once  covered  Komombos  has  been  re- 
river's  bank  just  below  it;  and  if  you  must  moved,  and  the  great  hall,  with  its  Holy  of 
^  traveling  on  Christmas,  there  can  be  no  Holies  now  exposed  to  the  light  of  day,  is 
l»etter  place  to  stop.  swept  by  the  wind  as  clean  as  a  Dutch 
At  Komombos  the  never-resting  Nile  has  kitchen;  and  yet  the  carvings  are  as  fresh  as 
i^orked  its  way  to  the  foot  of  the  little  hill  the  day  they  were  made.  From  the"  Xitocris" 
on  which  the  temple  is  making  its  last  to  the  temple  is  only  a  few  steps,  through 
!<Und  against  time.  Some  kind  friends  have  some  sugar-cane.  It  was  a  novel  experience 
covered  the  bank  with  stones,  but  the  river  finding  no  donkey-boys  with  their  patient 
i-*  nlowly  wearing  them  away,  and  sooner  or  and  sleepy  donkeys. 

later  it  will  claim  its  own;  and  it  will  be  a  But  the  natives  were  difl'erent  from  any 
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we  had  heretofore  seen,  and  proved  that  we 
were  getting  into  real  Africa.  They  were 
mostly  Nubians,  and  very  black,  and  our  pre- 
conceived idea  of  what  an  African  should 
be. 

Komombos  and  Philae  are  the  only  temples 
we  climbed  up  to,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
they,  above  all  others,  lend  themselves  more 
readily  to  the  sentimental  tourist.  It  is 
easier  for  the  imagination  to  people  them; 
they  are  more  like  dwellings. 

After  tea  had  been  brought  from  the 
"Nitocris"  and  served  in  its  portals,  we  all 
decided  that  Komombos  would  be  the  temple 
to  ouTi.  That  evening  the  crew  hung  lan- 
terns around  the  deck  among  the  sugar-canes 
and  palms,  and  after  dinner  they  gave  an 
exhibition,  which  started  well  enough  with  a 
dance  by  the  first  mate. 

Since  then  I  have  found  that  all  travelers 
on  the  Nile  are  likely  to  have  this  same 
experience.  We  were  proof  against  the 
"  Dhabir  Devil "  that  the  guide-books  had 
warned  us  against,  but  '  Baedeker"  had 


made  no  mention  of  the  possibility  of  this 
entertainment  happening  to  us ;  still  the 
crew  went  at  it  as  though  it  was  an  old 
story  with  them,  and  as  I  write  this  there 
may  be  some  unsuspecting  tourist  aliout  to 
go  through  with  it.  It  sounds  very  good- 
natured  on  the  part  of  the  crew  ;  and  if  the 
entertainment  had  stopped  when  the  mate 
had  finished  the  dance,  it  would  have  Wn 
well  enough ;  but  the  dance  was  only  to  hold 
our  attention  while  the  others  were  getting 
ready,  and  then  the  drear}'  horse-play  began. 
There  was  a  barber-shop  scene,  in  which 
flour  paste  was  used  and  a  door-mat  act«d 
as  a  towel.  A  crew  that  mutinies  is  tame 
compared  with  an  Egyptian  crew  that  act. 
We  stopped  them  as  soon  as  we  could  with- 
out hurting  their  feelings,  and  they  lat<iT 
subsided  and  formed  a  circle  back  of  thf 
smoke-stack.  The  rest  of  the  evening 
spent  in  entertainment  of  our  own  choice, 
and  we  soon  forgave  the  crew,  and  by  mid- 
night all  was  still  but  the  river,  that  nt-ver 
rests. 


PariiiK  the  enmmiTof  1>C«H.  I  iiiiidr  llic  trip  fmm  Ashcroft.  HritiMh  ColiiniMn.  to  Olciiora,  cm  Ww  Rtikinc  River,  hv  nioann 
of  (urk  irnin.  Th<-  iriiil  lu*  it  riiiii'  it  alMtiit  one  t)i<iii«j)ii*l  inil*^  in  Icnctli.  Ii  »iih  IIIIihI  Miili  iiicii,  lim-d  itiio  tlic  w lldeniitw 
hr  ihv  Uoj*'  of  fliidini;  ijolil.  Sriiiif  wi-n-  on  tlu-  tmil  to  |>ro8p«-ct,  wmii-  to  Iniut,  lint  inont  of  llicni  wt-tx?  bound  for  Ttnliu  IjilkO. 
"nicy  clni(:t:k-<l  forwuni,  inontli  iifti-r  niuiiili,  owr  a  iraii  w  liicli  drew  upon  tin-  lM-i»t  i-n«'rjrl«i«  of  Ijotli  man  nnil  In-aut,  for  n 
t«Ti<i>l  miii^ni:  from  st-vt-iitv  lo  iiin»'t>-  It  wan  a  joiirm  v  in  a  fon-st,  and,  for  lh«  uiosl  i»art,  under  gloomy  aiileg.  It 

leil  to  failari-  nt  tir-  end,  ami  nuicidc  and  n'lurder  niarktil  it  witfi  traj:ie  daolien  of  ntl. 

In  the  luidnt  of  pnwe  deocrlption»  of  tliiH  fiin^ular  rnrnvan,  ctTiain  miMidH  and  ncenee  Boemrd  to  demand  veree,  and  the 
foll'iwiuu  iMM-nm  were  written  during  the  m  tual  jouniey.  Some  were  written  on  horm  lmck,  as  I  plod<ie<l  nloni'  at  the  he«id  of 
mt  little  i>ack  train.  I  liave  left  ibeui  prutly  Muarly  in'lhvir  original  bluff,  rude  form,  in  order  that  the  flavor  of  ilie  actunlilieit 
of  ttkc  uail  ehouid  not  be  lust.  Uamlin  Oaula.nu. 


I. 


L— THE  GOLDEX  SEEKERS. 

I  SAW  the.se  dreamers  of  dreams  go  by, 
I  trod  in  their  footsteps  a  space  ; 

Elach  marched  with  his  eyes  on  the  sky, 
Each  passed  with  a  light  on  his  face. 

They  came  from  the  hopeless  and  sad. 

They  faced  the  future  and  gold  ; 
Some  the  tooth  of  want's  wolf  had  made 
mad, 

.\nd  some  at  the  forge  h;ul  grown  old. 

pH-hind  them  these  serfs  of  the  tool 
The  rags  of  their  service  had  flung ; 

No  longer  of  fortune  the  fool, 
This  word  from  each  bearded  lip  rung  : 

"Once  more  I'm  a  man  !  I  am  free  ! 

No  man  is  my  master,  1  say. 
To-morrow  I  fail,  it  may  l)e— 

No  matter,  I'm  freeman  to-day." 


They  go  to  a  toil  that  is  sure, 
To  despair  and  hunger  and  cold  ; 

Their  sickness  no  warning  can  cure, 
They  are  mad  with  a  longing  for  gold. 

The  light  will  fade  from  each  eye, 

The  smile  from  each  face  ; 
They  will  curse  the  impassible  sky, 

And  the  earth  when  the  snow  torrents 
race. 


Some  will  sink  by  the  way  and  be  laid 

In  the  frost  of  the  desolate  earth, 
And  some  will  return  to  a  maid, 

Empty  of  hand  as  at  birth. 
Hut  this  ml  of  all  will  remnin — 

They  have  lived  and  hai^  tossed; 
So  much  in  the  game  will  he  gain, 

Thmgh  the  gold  (f  the  dice  has  been  lost. 


II.— THE  LON(J  TRAIL. 

We  tunneled  miles  of  silent  pines. 

Dark  forests  where  the  stillness  was  so 
deep 

The  scared  wind  walked  a-tip-toe  on  the 
spines. 

And  the  restless  aspen  seemed  to  sleep. 

We  threaded  aisles  of  dripping  fir  ; 
We  climbed  toward  mountains  dim  and 
far, 

Where  snow  forever  shines  and  shines. 
And  only  winds  and  waters  are. 

Red  streams  came  down  from  hillsides  crissed 
and  cro.ssed 

With  fallen  firs  :  but  on  a  sudden,  lo  ! 
A  silver  lakelet  bound  and  barred 

With  sunset's  clouds  reflected  far  below. 

These  lakes  so  lonely  were,  so  still  and  cool, 
They  burned  as  bright  as  burnished  steel  ; 

The  shadowed  pine  branch  in  the  pool 
Was  not  less  vivid  than  the  real 
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'  rVar  lokaa  m  Umal$  mm,  to  tlitt.' 


We  crossed  the  prreat  divide,  and  saw  We  watched  the  mountains,  robed  in  pride. 

The  aun-lit  valleys  far  below  us  wind  ;  Shake  off  their  kingly  cloaks  of  snow  ; 

Before  u.s  opened  cloudless  sky ;  the  raw,  We  saw  the  streams  unite,  and  slide 

(iray  rain  swept  close  behind.  To  granite  gateways  far  below. 


We  saw  great  glaciers  grind  themselves  to 
foam  ; 

We  trod  the  moose's  lofty  home, 
.\nd  heard,  high  on  the  yellow  hills, 
The  wildcat  clamor  of  his  ills. 

The  way  grew  grimmer  day  by  day, 
The  weeks  to  months  stretched  on  and  on; 

And  hunger  kept,  not  far  away, 
A  never-failing  watch  at  dawn. 

We  wallowed  deep  in  mud  and  sand  ; 
We  swam  swift  streams  that  roared  in 
wTath  ; 

They  stood  at  guard,  in  that  lone  land, 
Like  dragons  in  the  slender  path. 

Yet  still  we  rode  right  on  and  on. 

And  shook  our  clenched  hands  at  the  sky. 

We  dare<i  the  frost  at  early  dawn. 
And  the  dread  tempest  sweeping  by. 

It  was  not  all  so  dark.    Now  and  again 
The  robin,  singing  loud  and  long. 

Made  wildness  tame,  and  lit  the  rain 
With  sudden  sunshine  by  his  song. 

Wild  roses  filial  the  air  with  grace, 
The  shooting  star  swung  like  a  bell 

From  bendeil  stem,  and  all  the  place 
Was  like  to  heaven  after  hell. 

We  watched  the  timid  leaves  out-thrust ; 

We  saw  the  fruit  grow  from  the  flower  ; 
We  saw  the  wild  goose  mate  and  nest. 

And  the  young  duck  grow  to  flight  and 
power. 


We  lost  all  reckoning  of  season  and  of  time; 

Sometimes  it  seemed  the  bitter  breeze 
Of  icy  March  brought  fog  and  rime. 

And  next  November  tempests  shook  the 
trees. 

It  was  a  wild  and  lonely  ride. 

Save  the  hid  loon's  mocking  cry, 
Or  marmot  on  the  mountain  side, 

The  earth  was  silent  as  the  sky. 

.Ml  day  through  sunless  forest  aisles, 
On  cold  dark  moss  our  horses  trod  ; 

It  was  so  lonely  there  for  miles  and  milea. 
The  land  seemed  lost  to  (lod. 

Our  horses  cut  by  rocks,  by  brambles  torn. 
Staggered  onward,  stiff  and  sore  ; 

Or  broken,  bruised,  and  saddle-worn. 
Fell  in  the  sloughs  to  rise  no  more. 

Yet  still  we  rode  right  on  and  on. 
And  shook  our  clenched  hands  at  the 
cloud. 

Daring  the  winds  of  early  dawn. 
And  the  dread  torrent  roaring  loud. 

So  long  we  rode,  so  hard,  so  far, 

We  8eeme<l  condemned  by  stem  decree 

To  ride  until  the  morning  star 
Should  sink  forever  in  the  sea. 

Yet  now,  when  all  is  past,  I  dream 
Of  every  mountain's  shining  cap. 

I  long  to  hear  again  the  stream 

Roar  through  the  foam-white  granite  gap. 
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The  pains  recede.    The  joys  draw  near. 

The  splendors  of  great  Nature's  face 
Make  me  forget  all  need,  all  fear, 

And  the  long  journey  grows  in  grace. 


III.— THE  FREKMAX  OK  THE 
HILLS. 

I  HAVE  no  master  but  the  wind, 

My  only  liege  the  sun  ; 
All  bonds  and  ties  I  leave  behind, 

Free  as  the  wolf  I  run. 
My  master  wind  is  passionless, 

He  neither  chides  nor  charms ; 
He  fans  me  or  he  freezes  me, 

And  helps  are  quick  as  harms. 

He  never  turns  to  injure  me, 
And  when  his  voice  is  high, 


I  crouch  Iwhind  a  rock  and  see 
His  storm  of  snows  go  by. 

He  too  is  subject  of  the  sun. 
As  all  things  earthly  are ; 

Where'er  he  flies,  where'er  I  run. 
We  know  our  kingly  star. 


IV._DO  YOU  FEAR  THE  WIND? 

Do  you  fear  the  force  of  the  wind, 

The  slash  of  the  rain  ? 
Go  face  them  and  fight  them. 

Be  savage  again. 
Go  hungry  and  cold  like  the  wolf. 

Go  wade  like  the  crane. 
The  palms  of  your  hands  will  thicken. 

The  skin  of  your  cheek  will  tan  ; 
You'll  grow  ragged  and  weary  and  swarthy, 

But  you'll  walk  like  a  man  ! 


BOLD  WORDS  AT  THE  BRIDGE 


By  5ARAH  ORNE  JEWETT 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  NAUDE  AND  GENEVIEVE  COWLES. 


W 


ELL,  now,'  says  I,  'Mrs.  IWIy,' 
says  I,  '  however  you  may  tark, 
'tis  nobody's  business  an«I  I 
wantinj;  to  plant  a  few  pump- 
kins for  me  cow  in  among  me  cabbages. 
I've  got  the  right  to  plant  whatever  I  may 
choose,  if  it's  the  divil  of  a  crop  of  t'istles 
in  the  middle  of  me  ground.'  *  No  ma'am, 
you  aint,'  says  Kiddy  C'on'ly  ;  *you  aint  got 
anny  right  to  plant  t'istles  that's  not  for  the 
public  good,'  says  she  ;  and  I  being  so  hasty 
wit'  me  timper,  I  shuk  me  fist  in  her  face 
then,  and  herself  shuk  her  fist  at  me.  Just 
then  Father  Hrady  come  by,  a.s  luck  ardered, 
an*  recoraminded  us  would  we  keep  the  peace. 
He  knew  well  I'd  had  my  provocation  ;  'twas 
to  herself  he  spoke  first,  you'd  think  she 
ownetl  the  whole  corporation.  I  wished  I'd 
frown  her  over  into  the  wather,  so  I  did, 
before  he  come  by  at  all.  'Twas  on  the 
bridge  the  two  of  us  were.  I  was  stepping 
home  by  meself  very  quiet  in  the  af  themoon 
to  put  me  tay-kittle  on  for  supper,  and  her- 
self overtook  me— aint  she  the  bold  thing ! 

"  '  How  are  you  the  day,  Mrs.  Dunl'avy  ? ' 
says  she,  so  mincin'  an'  pnn'nin',  and  1  knew 
well  she'd  put  her  mind  on  having  words  wit' 
me  from  that  minute.  I'm  one  that  likes  to 
have  peace  in  the  neighborhood,  if  it  wa'nt 
for  the  likes  of  her,  that  makes  the  top  yf 


me  head  lift  and  clat'  wit'  rage  like  a  pot- 
lid  ! " 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  the  two  of 
you  ? "  asked  a  li.stener  with  simple  interest. 

"Faix  indeed,  'twas  herself  had  a  thrifle 
of  melons  planted  the  other  side  of  the  fince,** 
acknowleilged  Mrs.  Dunlea\7.  '*  She  said 
the  pumpkins  would  be  the  ruin  of  them  in- 
tirely.  I  says,  and  'twius  thrue  for  me,  that 
I'd  me  jjumpkins  planted  the  week  before 
she'd  dropped  anny  old  melon  seed  into  the 
ground,  and  the  same  bein'  alre^idy  dwining 
from  fio  manny  bugs.  Oh,  but  she's  black- 
hearted to  give  me  the  lie  about  it,  and  say 
them  poor  things  wius  all  up,  and  she'd  thrown 
lime  on  'em  to  keep  away  their  inemies  when 
she  first  see  me  come  out  betune  me  cabbage 
rows.  How  well  she  knew  what  I  might  be 
doing !  Me  cabbages  grows  far  apart  and 
I'd  plinty  of  room,  and  if  a  pumpkin  \nneget8 
attention  you  can  entice  it  wherever  you  pl'ase 
and  it'll  grow  fine  and  long,  while  the  poor 
cabbages  ates  and  grows  fat  and  round,  and  no 
harm  to  annybody,  but  she  must  pick  a  quarrel 
with  a  quiet  'oman  in  the  face  of  ever)*  one, 

"  We  were  on  the  bridge,  don't  you  see,  and 
plinty  wius  pju^sing  by  with  their  grins,  and 
loitt'ring  and  stopping  after  they  were  behind 
her  back  to  hear  what  w;is  going  on  betune  us. 
Annyb<xly  does  be  liking  to  get  the  sound 
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of  loud  talk  an'  they  having  nothing  better 
to  do.  Biddy  Con'ly,  seeing  she  was  well 
watched,  got  the  airs  of  a  pr'acher,  and  set 
down  whatever  she  might  happen  to  be  carry- 
ing and  tried  would  she  get  the  better  of  me 
for  the  sake  of  their  admiration.  Oh,  but 
wa'n't  she  all  drabbled  and  wet  from  the 
roads,  and  the  world  knows  meself  for  a  very 
tidv  walker ! 

'  *  Clane  the  mud  from  your  shoes  if  you're 
going  to  dance  ; '  'twas  all  I  said  to  her,  and 
she  being  that  mad  she  did  be  stepping  up 
and  down  like  an  old  turkey-hin,  and  shaking 
her  fist  all  the  time  at  me.  'I'oom  now, 
liiddy,'  says  I,  *  what  put  you  out  so  ? '  says 
I.  *  Sure,  it  creeps  me  skin  when  I  looks  at 
you  !  Is  the  pig  dead,'  says  I,  *  or  any  little 
thing  happened  to  you,  ma'am  ?  Sure  this 
is  far  beyond  the  rights  of  a  few  pumpkin 
seeds  that  has  just  cleared  the  ground !  * 
and  all  the  folks  laughed.  I'd  no  call  to 
have  tark  with  Biddy  Con'ly  before  them 


idle  b'ys  and  gerrls,  nor  to  let  the  two  of  us 
become  their  laughing  stock.  I  tuk  up  me 
basket,  being  ashamed  then,  and  I  meant  to 
go  away,  mad  as  I  was.  *  Coom,  Mrs.  Con'ly  ! ' 
says  I,  '  let  bygones  be  bygones  ;  what's  all 
this  whillalu  we're  afther  having  about  noth- 
ing ? '  says  I  very  pleasant. 

"  '  May  the  divil  fly  awav  with  you,  Mary 
Dunl'avy  ! '  says  she  then,  spoiling  me  gar- 
den ground,  as  every  one  can  see,  and  full 
of  your  bold  talk.  I'll  let  me  hens  out  into 
it  this  afternoon,  so  I  will,'  says  she,  and 
a  good  deal  more.  *  Hold  off,'  says  I,  '  and 
remember  what  fell  to  your  aunt  one  day 
when  she  sint  her  bins  in  to  pick  a  neigh- 
bor's piece,  and  while  her  own  back  was 
turned  they  all  come  home  and  had  every 
sprouted  bean  and  potatie  heeled  out  in  the 
hot  sun,  and  all  her  fine  lettuces  picked  into 
Irish  lace.  We've  lived  neighbors,'  says  I, 
'  thirteen  years,'  says  I ;  '  and  we've  often 
had  words  together  above  the  fince,'  says  I, 


r,lO  BOLD  WORDS  AT  THE  BTtlDOK 


'  but  we're  neighbors  yet,  and  we've  no  call 
to  stand  here  in  such  spectacles  isuid  dis- 
gracing ourselvfs  and  i-ach  other.  Coom, 
liiddy,'  says  I,  ajjjain  go\r\fr  away  with  me 
basket  and  remimbering  Father  Brad/s  cau- 
tion wlthi  it  WM  too  lato.  Some  o*  tho  Vys 
went  olT  too,  thinkin'  'iwas  all  done. 

"  '  I  don't  want  any  o'  your  Coom,  Biddys,' 
8ays  she,  rfteppin^j  at  ine,  with  a  black  stripe 
ftcroas  her  face,  she  was  that  destroyed  with 
rage,  and  T  stepped  back  and  held  up  me  bas- 
ket between  us;  she  being  bigger  than  I,  and 
I  getting  no  chance,  and  heraelf  slipped  and 
fell,  and  her  nose  got  a  clout  with  the  hard 
edfje  of  the  basket,  it  would  trouble  the 
saints  to  say  how,  and  then  I  picked  her 
up  and  wnnt  home  with  her  to  thry  and 
quincli  the  blood.  Sure  I  was  sorry  for 
the  cratbur  an'  she  having  such  a  timper 
boiling  in  her  heart 

'"Look  at  you  now,  Mrf<.  Con'ly,'  says  I, 
kind  of  soft,  'ynu  'ont  i>e  tit  for  raa^^s  these 
two  Sundays  with  a  black  eye  like  this,  and 
yoor  face  arl  scratchwi,  and  every  bliguard 
has  gone  the  lingth  of  the  town  to  tell  tales 
of  us.  I'm  a  quiet  'oman,'  says  1«  '  and  i  don't 
thank  you,'  says  I,  whin  the  blood  was 
stopped,  'no,  I  don't  thank  you  for  diBgracin' 
an  old  neighbor  like  me.  "Tis  of  our  {>ray- 
ers  and  the  graves  wo  should-  be  thinkin'. 
and  not  be  having  bold  words  at  the  bridge.* 
Wisha  !  l)Ut  I  t'ought  1  w;is  after  sp'aking 
very  quiet,  and  up  she  ^ot  and  caught  up 
the  baaket,  and  I  dodged  it  by  good  luck,  but 
after  that  I  walked  off  and  left  her  to  sat- 
isfy her  foolishness  %\ith  b'ating  the  wall  if 
it  pl'ajsetl  her.  I'd  no  call  for  her  com- 
pany anny  more,  and  I  took  a  vow  I'd  never 
spake  a  word  to  her  again  w  hile  tht-  world 
stood.  So  all  is  over  since  then  between 
Biddy  Gon'ly  and  me.  No,  I  don't  look  at 
her  at  all 

St)MK  time  afterward,  in  late  summer, 
Mrs,  Dunlcavy  stood,  large  and  noisy,  but 
generous-hearted,  addrt588ing  some  remarks 
from  her  front  doorway  to  a  goat  on  the  side- 
walk. He  was  pulling  some  of  her  cherished 
foxgloves  through  the  picket  fence,  and 
eagerly  devouring  their  flowery  stalks. 

"  How  well  you  rache  through  an  honest 
fincH,  you  black  pirat.-!"  she  shoutt-d  ;  Init 
•  finding  that  harsh  words  had  no  effect,  she 
took  a  convenient  broom,  and  advanced  to 
strike  a  gallant  blow  upon  the  creature's 
b;ick.  This  had  the  simple  effect  of  making 
him  step  a  little  to  one  side  and  modestly 
begin  to  nibble  at  a  toft  of  grass. 


"  Well,  if  I  aint  plagued  !"  said  Mrs.  Dun- 
leavy  sorrowfully  ;  "  if  I  aint  throubled  with 
every  wild  baste,  and  me  cow  that  was  some 

use  gone  dry  very  unexpected,  and  a  neifjb- 
bor  that's  worse  than  none  at  all.  Pve  no- 
body to  have  an  bonest  word  with  and  the 

morning  being  so  fine  and  pleasant.  Faix, 
I'd  move  away  from  it  if  there  was  anny 
place  I'd  enjoy  better.  I've  no  heart  except 
for  me  garden,  me  poor  little  crops  is  doing 
so  well  ;  fh^nks  hf  to  (nxl,  me  cabbage.^?  is 
very  tine.  There  does  be  those  that  over- 
looked me  pumpkins  for  the  poor  eow; 
they're  no  sixe  at  all  wit'  so  much  rain.** 

The  two  small  white  houses  stood  close 
together,  with  their  little  gardens  behind 
them.  The  road  was  just  in  front,  and  led 
down  to  a  stone  bridge  which  cro.sse<i  the 
river  to  the  busy  manufacturing  village  be- 
yond. The  air  was  fresh  and  cool  at  that 
early  hour,  the  wind  had  changtni  after  a 
season  of  dry,  hot  weather  ;  it  was  just  the 
morning  for  a  good  bit  of  gos,sip  with  a 
neighbor,  but  summer  was  abnost  done  and 
the  friends  were  not  reconciled.  Their  rf^ 
spective  acquaintances  had  grown  tired  of 
hearing  the  story  of  the  quarrel,  and  the 
novelty  of  such  a  plejising  excitement  had 
long  lieen  ov^^r.  Mrs.  Connelly  was  thiimp- 
ing  away  at  a  handful  of  belated  iromng, 
and  Mrs.  Dunleavy,  estranged  and  solitary, 
sighed  as  she  listened  to  the  iron.  She  was 
sociable  by  nature,  and  she  had  an  impulse 
to  go  in  and  sit  down  as  she  used  at  the  end 
of  the  ironing  table. 

"  Wisha.  the  poor  thing  is  mad  at  mo  yet, 
I  know  that  from  the  sounds  of  her  iron  ; 
'twas  a  shame  for  her  to  go  picking  a  qusr- 
rel  with  the  likes  of  r  m  ,"  awA  Mrs.  Dunleavy 
sighed  heavily  and  stepped  down  into  her 
flower^plot  to  pull  the  distressed  fozf^oves 
back  into  their  places  inside  the  fence.  The 
?ee^l  had  been  sent  her  from  the  old  coun- 
try, and  this  was  the  first  yeiir  they  bad 
come  into  full  bloom.  She  had  been  hop- 
ing that  the  sight  of  them  would  melt  Mrs. 
Connelly's  heart  into  some  expression  of 
friendlineBs,  nnoe  they  had  come  froDi  ad» 
joining  parishes  in  old  County  Kerry.  The 
goat  lit'^-d  his  head,  and  gazed  at  his  enemy 
ydih  miid  interest ;  he  was  pasturing  now  by 
the  roadside,  and  the  foxgloves  had  proved 
bitter  in  his  mouth. 

Mrs.  Dunleavy  stood  looking  at  him  over 
the  fence,  glad  of  even  a  goa^s  company. 

"  Go  'long  there  ;  see  that  fine  little  tuft 
ahead  now,"  .she  advised  hir?i  forgetful  of  his 
depredations.  "t>h,  to  liuiik  I've  nobody  to 
spake  to,  the  dsyl** 
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At  that  moment  a  woman  came  in  sight  of  the  flat-iron  had  stopped  when  the  trav- 

round  the  turn  of  the  road.     She  was  a  eler  came  to  the  gate,  and  it  had  not  begun 

stranger,  a  fellow  countrywoman,  and  she  again.  Mrs,  Connelly  had  gone  to  her  front 

carried  a  large  newspaper  bundle  and  a  heavy  door  ;  the  hem  of  her  calico  dress  could  be 

hand-bag.  Mrs.  Dunleavy  stepped  out  of  the  plainly  seen,  and  the  bulge  of  her  apron,  and 

flower-bed  toward  the  gate,  and  waited  there  she  was  watching  the  stranger  quite  out  of 

until  the  stranger  came  up  and  stopped  to  ask  sight.    She  even  came  out  to  the  doorstep, 

,a  question.  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  weeks  looked 


"'thanks  be  to  Gon,  me  cabbages  is  veky  nNE.'" 


"Ann  Bogan don't  live  here,  do  she  ?"  friendly  intent  toward  her  neighbor's 

"  She  don't,"  answered  the  mistress  of  the  house.    Then  she  also  came  and  sat  down 

house  with  dignity.  at  her  side  window.    Mrs.  Dunleax^s  heart 

"  I  fought  she  didn't ;  you  don't  know  began  to  leap  with  excitement, 
where  she  lives,  do  you  ?"  "Had  cess  to  her  foolishness,  she  does  be 

"  I  don't,"  said  Mrs.  Dunleavy.  afther  wanting  to  come  round  ;  I'll  not  make 

"  I  don't  know  ayther  ;  niver  mind,  I'll  find  it  too  aisy  for  her,"  said  Mrs.  Dunleavy,  seiz- 

her  ;  'tis  a  fine  day,  ma'am."  ing  a  piece  of  sewing  and  forbearing  to  look 

Mrs.  Dunleavy  could  hardly  bear  to  let  up.    "  I  don't  know  who  Ann  Bogan  is,  any 

the  stranger  go  away.    She  watched  her  far  way  ;  perhaps  herself  doe«,  having  lived  in 

down  the  hill  toward  the  bridge  before  she  it  five  or  six  years  longer  than  me.  I'er- 

tumed  to  go  into  the  house.    She  seated  her-  haps  she  knowed  this  woman  by  her  looks, 

self  by  the  side  window  next  Mrs.  Connelly's,  and  the  heart  is  out  of  her  with  wanting 

and  gave  herself  to  her  thoughts.  The  sound  to  know  what  she  asked  from  me.    She  can 
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Bit  there»  then,  and  let  her  iroiu  grow 

cold! 

''There  was  Bogsns  when  I  first  ooine  here 

living  down  by  the  brick  mill,  neighbors  to 
Flaherty's  folks,"  continued  Mrs.  Dunleavy, 
more  and  more  aggrieved.  "Biddy  ('only 
ought  to  know  the  Flahertys,  they  being  her 
cousins.  Twas  a  fine  loud-talking  'oman  ; 
sure  Biddy  might  well  enough  have  heard 
her  inquiring  of  me,  and  have  stepped  out, 
and  said  if  slu-  kiu'w  Ann  I)();4an.  ;vnd  sati^;- 
fied  a  poor  stranger  that  was  hunting  the 
town  over.  No,  1  don't  know  anny  one  in  the 
name  of  Ann  Bogan,  so  I  don't,"  said  Mrs, 
Dunleavy  aloud,  "and  there's  nnl»ody  1  can 
ask  a  civil  question,  with  everyone  that  ought 
to  be  me  neighbors  stopping  their  mouUis, 
and  keeping  l>1ack  grudges  whin  twas  me- 
eelf  ^<.t       the  otfince." 

"l  aix  I  was  meself  got  the  whack  on  nie 
nose,"  responded  Mrs.  Ck»nnelly  quite  unex- 
pectedly. She  was  lonking  Hquarely  at  the 
window  where  Mrs.  Dunleavy  sat  behind  the 
screen  of  bine  mosqiuto  netting.  They  were 
both  conscious  that  Mm.  GonneUj  made  a 
definite  overture  of  peace. 

'*  That  one  was  a  very  civil  spoken  "oman 
that  passed  by  jost  now/'  announced  Mrs. 
Dunleavy,  handsomely  waiving  the  subject  of 
the  quarrel  and  coming  frankly  to  the  sub- 
ject of  present  Interest.  "Fdx,  *^  a  poor 
day  for  Ann  Bogans ;  she'll  find  that  ont 
before  she  pets  far  in  the  place." 

"  .\nn  Bogans  was  plinty  hero  once,  then, 
God  rest  them  f  There  was  two  A  nn  1  iogans, 
mother  and  datiphter.liv«?d  down  by  FlaiuTty's 
when  1  first  come  here.  They  died  in  the 
one  year,  too;  'tis  most  twinly  years  ago," 
said  Bridget  Connelly  in  her  most  friendly 
tone. 

**  *  I'll  find  her,'  says  the  poor  'oman  as  if 
she'd  only  to  look;  indeed,  shePs  got  the  bold- 
ness." rt  jKirteil  Maiy  Dunleavy,  peace  bemg 
fully  restored. 

Twas  to  Flaherty's  she'd  go  first,  and 
they  all  moved  to  I^lrence  twdve  years  ago, 
an<l  all  she'll  get  from  anny  one  would  be  the 
address  of  the  cime'try.  There  was  plenty 
here  knowing  to  Ann  Bogan  once.  Iliat 

'oman  is  one  I've  seen  lone;  ajx.i.  hut  I  ean't 
name  her  yet.  Did  she  say  who  she  was  ? " 
asked  the  neighbor. 

"  She  didn't ;  I'm  sorry  for  the  poor  'oman, 
too,"  continued  Mrs.  Dunleavy  in  the  same 
spirit  of  friendliness.  "  She'd  the  expectin' 
look  of  one  who  came  hoping  to  make  a  nice 
visit  and  find  friends,  and  herself  lugging  a 
fine  bundle.  She'd  the  looks  Jis  if  she'd  lately 
come  out;  very  decent,  but  old-fashioned. 


Her  bonnet  wax  made  at  home  anny  ways,  did 
ye  mind  ?  i  ll  lay  it  was  bought  in  Cork  when 
it  was  now,  or  may  be 'twas  from  a  good 
shop  in  Bantr}'  or  Kinmare  or  some  o'  those 
old  places.  If  she'd  seemed  satisfied  to  wait, 
I'd  made  her  the  offer  of  a  cup  of  tay,  but  off 
she  wint  with  great  courage." 

"  I  don't  know  hut  I'll  slip  on  me  bonnet  in 
the  afternoon  and  go  find  heij**  said  Biddy 
Connelly  with  hospitable  warmth.  '*rve  seen 
her  before,  psffaaps  *twas  long  whiles  ago  at 
home." 

"  Indeed  1  thought  of  it  myself,"  said  Mrs. 
Dunleavy  with  approval.  "  We'd  best  wait, 
perhaps,  till  she'll  he  cominj^  hack ;  there's 
no  trains  now  till  three  o'clock.  She  might 
stop  here  till  the  five,  and  well  find  ont  all 
about  her.  She'll  have  a  very  lonesome  day 
whoiver  she  is.  Did  you  see  that  old  goat 
uting  the  best  of  me  fuiry-hngers  that  all 
bloomed  tiie  day  ?  "  ^he  asked  eagerly,  afraid 
that  the  rnnvorpation  might  come  to  an  end 
at  any  moment,  but  Mrs.  Connelly  took  no 
notice  of  so  tribal  a  subject. 

**  Me  melons  is  all  getting  ripe,"  she  an- 
nnnnred  with  an  air  of  satisfaction.  **  There's 
a  big  one  must  be  ate  now  while  we  can ;  it's 
down  in  the  cellar  cooling  itself,  an*  I'd  like 
to  be  (Irupjiinfif  it.  getting  down  the  .stairs. 
'Twas  af ther  picking  it  I  was  before  break- 
fast, '  itself  having  begun  to  crack  open. 
Himself  was  the  by  that  loved  a  melon,  mi* 
I  ain't  got  the  heart  to  look  at  it  alone.  Coom 
over,  will  ye,  Mary  ?" 

'  'Deed  then  an'  I  will,"  said  Mrs.  Dunleavy, 
\vho.se  face  was  flnso  against  the  mo.=iquito 
netting.  "  Them  old  pumpkin  vines  was  no 
good  anny  way;  did  you  see  how  one  of  them 
had  the  invintion,  and  wint  away  up  on  the  ' 
fince  entin  ly  wit'  its  great  flowprs,  an*  there 
come  a  rain  on  'em,  and  so  they  all  blighted  ? 
rd  no  call  to  grow  such  stramming  great 
things  in  my  piece  anny  way,  ating  up  all  the 
goodness  from  me  beautiful  cabbies," 

m. 

That  afternoon  the  reunited  friends  sat 
banqueting  together  and  keeping  an  eye  on 

the  rfi.id.  They  had  so  much  to  talk  over 
and  found  each  other  so  agreeable  that  it 
was  impossible  to  dwell  with  much  regret 
upon  the  long  e.strangement.  Whra  tiie 
melon  was  f>nly  half  fini.shed  the  stranger  of 
the  morning,  with  her  large  unopened  bun- 
dle and  the  heavy  hand-bag.  was  seen  mak- 
ing  her  way  u[i  the  hill.  She  wore  such  a 
weary  and  disappointed  look  that  she  w;^s 
accosted  and  invited  in  by  both  the  women. 
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and  being  proved  by  Mrs.  Connelly  to  be  an  ing  betune  friends,  it  don't  count  for  much, 

old  acquaintance,  she  joined  them  at  their  so  it  don't." 

feast.  "  Most  quarrels  is  the  same  way,"  said  the 

"  Yes,  I  was  here  seventeen  years  ago  for  stranger,  who  did  not  like  melons,  but  ac- 

the  last  time,"  she  explained.    "  I  was  work-  cepted  a  hot  cup  of  tea.   "  Sure,  it  takes  two 

ing  in  I-.awTence,  and  I  came  over  and  spent  to  make  a  quarrel,  and  but  one  to  end  it:  that's 

a  fortnight  with  Hanora  Flaherty  ;  then  I  what  me  mother  always  told  me,  that  never 

wint  home  that  year  to  mind  me  old  mother,  gave  anny  one  a  cross  word  in  her  life." 

and  she  lived  to  past  ninety.    I'd  nothing  to  "  'Tis  a  beautiful  melon,"  repeated  Mrs. 

keep  me  then,  and  I  was  always  homesick  Dunleavy  for  the  seventh  time.    "  Sure,  I'll 

afther  America,  so  back  I  come  to  it,  but  all  plant  a  few  seetl  myself  next  year;  me  pump- 

me  old  frinds  and  neighbors  is  changed  and  kins  is  no  good  afther  all  me  foolish  pride 

gone.    Faix,  this  is  the  first  welcome  I've  wit'  'em.    Alaybe  the  land  don't  suit  'em,  but 

got  yet  from  anny  one.    Tis  a  beautiful  glory  be  to  God,  me  cabbages  is  the  size  of 

welcome  too — I'll  get  me  apron  out  of  me  the  house,  an'  you'll  git  the  pick  of  the  best, 

bundle,  by  your  I'ave,  Mrs.  Con'ly— You've  Mrs.  Con'ly." 

a  strong  resemblance  to  Flaherty's  folks,  "What's  melons  betune  friends,  or  cab- 
dear,  being  cousins.  Well,  'tis  a  fine  thing  bages  ayther,  that  they  should  ever  make 
to  have  good  neighbors.  Y'ou  an'  Mrs.  any  trouble  ?"  answered  Mrs.  Connelly  hand- 
Dunleavy  is  very  pleasant  here  so  close  somely,  and  the  great  feud  was  forever  ended, 
together."  But  the  stranger,  innocent  that  she  was 
"  Well,  we  does  be  having  a  hasty  word  the  harbinger  of  peace,  could  hardly  under- 
flow and  then,  ma'am,"  confessed  Mrs.  Dun-  stand  why  Bridget  Connelly  insisted  upon  her 
leav}-,  **  but  ourselves  is  good  neighbors  this  staying  all  night  and  talking  over  old  times, 
manny  years.    Whin  a  quarrel's  about  noth-  and  why  the  two  women  put  on  their  bonnets 


"'it  TAKFii  TWO  TO  MAKE  A  QUARREL,  AND  BUT  ONE  TO  END  IT.'" 
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and  walked,  one  on  either  hand,  to  see  the  Dunleavy.     "  I'm  glad  there's  DO  006  here 

town  with  her  that  evening.  As  they  crossed  seeing  lus  go  over,  so  I  am." 

the  bridge  th^  looked  at  each  other  shyly,     '"Ttras  ourselves  had  bold  words  at  the 

and  then  began  to  laugh.  bridge,  once,  that  we've  got  the  laugh  aboat 

"  Well,  I  missed  it  the  most  on  Sundays  now,"  explained  Mrs.  Connelly  polite^  to  the 

going  all  alone  to  mass,"  confessed  Mary  stranger. 


LINCOLN  AND  THE  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION. 

By  Ida  M.  Tarbbll, 

Aatbor  of  "Tlia  Ibrir  Ufo  of  Llneolii.*' 

STOHY  OF  THE  TKlXilfESS  OF  TIIK  IDFA  OF  FMA.NCli'ATION  IX  LIX- 
COL.N'8  MINI).  TOLD  IX  IlITUKKTO  UNPUBLISIIKD  UKMIMS- 
CEXCES  BY  CllAULE.S  SUMNER,  CARL  SCHUliZ,  AND  OTllEli 
CLOSE  FRIENDS  OF  LINCOLN. 


HE  first  year  of  Abraham 

Tt-,j>  Lincoln's  Tresidentiai 
1^  career  closed  on  March 
^  4,  1862.  Practically  all 
^  of  this  period  he  had 
spent  in  an  effort  to 
crush  insurrection  in 
the  Southern  States. 
There  were  many  people  who  felt  that  he 
was  farther  now  from  this  end  than  he  had 
ever  Ixn-n  before,  and  he  himself  realized 
that  he  had  undertaken  a  task  so  gigantic 
that  with  the  one  weapon  he  had  employed 
80  far,  the  army,  he  cooU  finish  it  only  after 
years  of  struggle. 

Lincoln  had  another  weapon  against 
the  South,  the  emancipation  of  the  daves. 
He  did  not  want  to  use  it.  Throughout 
his  political  life  he  had  disclaimed  any 
dejiire  to  nie<JiJle  with  slavery  in  the  Stat«« 
where  the  C/onstitution  recognized  it.  He 
had  undertaken  the  war  not  to  frt'*-  nit-n, 
but  to  preserve  the  Union.  Moreover,  he 
feared  that  the  least  interference  with  slav- 
ery w  ould  drive  from  him  those  States  lying 
between  the  North  and  South,  which  be- 
lieved in  the  institution,  and  yet  were  for 
the  Union.  For  many  months,  however,  he 
had  been  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
must  do  something  with  his  weapon,  and 
he  had  been  ezamininf^  it  mnch  as  a  man  in  a 
desperate  situation  might  a  dagger  which  he 
did  not  want  to  un-h'Mth,  but  feared  he 
might  be  forced  to.  lie  wu^  seeking  a  way 
to  nse  it,  if  the  time  came  when  he  must, 
that  would  acconijilish  all  thf  en<ls  he  had 
in  view  and  still  would  not  drive  the  Border 
States  from  the  Union.   The  plan  upon 


which  he  finally  settled  was  a  simple,  just,  and 
impracticable  one-  he  would  ask  Congress  to 
set  aside  money  gradually  to  buy  and  free 
the  negroes  in  those  States  that  could  be 
persuaded  to  give  up  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery. Having  freed  the  slaves,  he  proposed 
that  Congress  should  colonise  them  m  terri- 
tory  bought  for  the  purpose. 

According  to  Charles  Sumner,  2ilr.  Lin- 
coln had  thn  plan  of  compensated  emancipa- 
tion well  developed  by  December  1,  1861. 
The  Senator  reached  Washington  on  that 
day,  and  went  in  the  evening  to  call  on  the 
President.  Ti^ther  they  talked  over  the 
annual  message,  which  wa.s  to  be  sent  to 
Congress  on  the  3d.  Mr.  Sumner  was  dis- 
appointed that  it  said  nothing  about  emanci- 
pation, lie  had  been  speaking  in  Massachu- 
setts on  "  Emancipation  as  our  Hest  Weapon," 
and  he  ardently  desire<l  that  the  President 
use  the  weapon.  The  President  explained 
the  plan  he  had  developed,  and  Mr.  Sumner 
urged  that  it  be  i)resented  at  once.  Mr. 
Lincoln  dedhied  to  agree  to  this*  bnt  as  he 
rose  to  say  good-by  to  his  vidtor,  he  re- 
marked : 

"  Well,  Mr.  Sumner,  thp  only  difr«>rence  betw-wn  you 
and  me  on  this  subject  in  a  difference  of  a  munlh  or 
six  weelcB  in  time." 

"lir.  Prwident,"  aaid  Mr.  Sumner,  "  if  that  U  tbe 
oalj  Affciwioe  between  hb,!  will  not  say  saotiwr  word 
to  yon  sbont  it  till  the  loaK«Mt  tim*  fon  mom  ha 
p.^!«8ed  by." 

"  Nor  should  I  have  done  ho,"  continues  Sumner  in 
telling  the  story,  "but  about  a  fortnicht  after,  when  1 
was  with  him,  he  intro<lu<  t-ij  the  nubjoct  himself,  asked 
my  opinion  on  some  details  of  his  plan,  and  told  me 
where  it  labored  Ma  mind.  At  that  time  be  bad  tbe 
ho{><-  that  aoBM  oaoof  the  Border  States,  Delaware, 
perhafM,  if  spthini  botlor  oooU  bo  got,  might  bo 
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brought  to  make  a  propoflition  which  could  be  made  use 
of  as  the  initiation  to  hitch  the  whole  thing  to."* 

Sumner  could  not  keep  still  after  this 
about  the  plan.  Almost  every  time  he  saw 
Lincoln  he  put  in  a  word.    Thus,  when  the 

•The  ronvprsjitJim  iH-twwn  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Sumucr 
Iht«'  rf|MirUxl  is  tuki-ii  fruni  uii  inipiiblinhiil  nmiiuM-rijit  rourt- 
roiuilv  |>iit  ul  tnv  tliitiKmul  liy  tin-  Hrv.  E4lw!ini  Kvcrt-tt  Half. 
Mr.  (inii-  vii)it4>(l  Wat>hiii»rti>n  in  April.  it<6i,  an<l  ralieil  ou 
Mr.  Sumner,  who  entcrtaiiMil  liini  witli  Ihe  hifttiry  uf  the 
Pmtldeut'a  MtitoatrL-  <>ii  ('onipenwit<-'d  Knianripalion.  He 
inadi'  the  full  nrin*  i>f  «lie  pUirv,  which  are  here  piihliiiheil  for 
Ibe  fln.t  lime.    \.  M.  T. 


"Trent"  affair  was  up,  he  took  occasion  to 
read  the  President  a  little  lecture  : 

"Now,  Mr.  President,"  he  said,  "if  you  had  done 
your  duty  earlier  in  the  slaver}'  matter,  you  would  not 
have  this  trouble  on  you.  Now  you  have  no  frienda, 
or  the  country  haH  none,  because  it  hart  no  policy  upon 
Bbvery.  The  country  has  no  friends  in  Europe,  ex- 
cepting isolated  persons.  England  is  not  a  friend. 
France  is  not.  But  if  you  had  commenced  your  policy 
about  slavery,  this  thing  could  and  would  have  come 
and  gone  and  would  have  given  you  no  anxiety.    .  .  , 

"  Every  time  I  saw  him,  I  spoke  to  him  alxjut  it,  and 


ABRAHAM  UNCOLN.    A  .STt'DY  FROM  UFE. 

krpnMluwI.  by  Ihc  courloy  of  K.  B.  <.Vri""«>'«^r,  fn>m  an  »riKliial  "tudy  f mm  llff  nuuir  liy  hlni  fi«r  hln  largv  pktun-  of  tin-  ••  tUwdlnff 
of  tUr  KiiuirM'i|iall.m  I'riK-lanuitliiii."  K.ir  tlii»  rtujy.  laUtilnl  In  tjii>  »t«t<-  ilinlnir  riMini  .if  tiM-  Whilr  Hoaiv  (whlrh  waii  Mr.  I  ■nn>rnlc-r'ii 
Kliiaio  frtini  Kfl.nmo  .»ii|fii«i  I.  |M|.|  ,  Mr.  Um-oln  ipiv.-  ulttliuro  thv  aiiUt.  Al  the  I'l...^  „f  Uw  IakI  idllintr.  Mr.  IJiwiiln  rt.  |>|ail 
In  rmnl  <if  lli<-  iH.rlnill.  viimi^l  it  for  ■  iii«nii-:it  In  ii||i.ni-r.  ami  nui<l<-  thi.  rcnutrk  :  "  I  fwl  thai  tlu-n- 1«  nii>rc<>f  iiii-  in  thU  |>>irlnill  iImii 
lr>  iin>  n  iin-vnlallMii  which  h»»  rvi  r  hern  nuulc  ■'  jj,^  f^^  |«  r>-p»rlr<l  in  n  lr«««T  lo  Uw  «r1l«t  fr..ni  tin-  |iiililUh<-r  i.f  ttii'  »  W.rk 
"Trlbun*,"  Mr.  Sajuiu-1  Sinclair,  «>bu       k  trlrnij  of  |'j\.,iacnl  lJn«.-"l>'  •">!  »  ipie*!  at  the  v.  liii.-  iluuar  «i  Uic  limv. 
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KIK.ST  REAUINi:  OF  THE  KMANnPATION  PH0rt,AllAT10N 
Knxii  (h«  orixhial  luiiiitiiii;  >■>  P.  D.  ('iinw»t<'r. 

Till'  ■•rlirliMl  oju*  laiiiitail  In  I  lie  xlAta-  tllnliiirnHHii  «t  Ilia-  Wliilf  ll<iii>a>  Ih'Ihitii  IVIiruikrjr  •'••ml  AuKift  I.  IMii,  iimli-r  llic  •■>!■  uhI  oilh 
thir  klnill>  |p'lt>  >>f  l*rt'-hl<  Ml  I Ji»  •>lii.  Ai  r  onlitut  l<>  n  li-tliT  of  Sa^'ii  tairy  <  Iuim-  I<>  Hr.  du-iHMila-r,  "  Mr.  Uim  hIii.  U-r<<ii'  nwlum  iiuuiu- 
wri|>(  <■(  lli<-  |>iiH  liiiiu>lii>n,  mill,  ti<  kuI^Uum")-  '  I  lui«<-  ouixlala-ntl  cri'iytliint;  that  luii>  iM'a'ii  muiI  I<>  mic  nli<>iil  llii- 1  \|K'<lii'in-T  <<t  i'Iimim-I- 
lialion.  Mml  linti'  iiiiul<-  up  my  iniriil  to  lhl»  iiriK'Liuiialliiii,  kihI  I  lti\ lUxl  y  ou  to  coiik-  totn  thi  r.  in-I      ilia  iiw  » luti  i»  lo  lir  tlnnr, 

iMii  to  lut« »•  y iiu  lii-nr  m lull  I  \m\t'  « ntii'ti  nml  to  tfrt  your  »usnr*'^llonji  itlMiiit  fortii  atiU  «t>  i«- . '  aiIiIiii^  '  I  lM\r  thotii^hl  il  nil  ova-r.  i%ihI 
luivt-  MMtil*-  u  I'l  itiiil-a-  lUnt  till"  -liotilil  Im*  i|i»im*  to  itiy  ^'ir  niial  !<•  (.•oil.*  Sai'rftJiiy  4'lutM-  iwl«U  "  Ttir  |<m  Inn'  ««-tl  M-|Ta'-4-ii(fi  iImI  iiiotii«'iit 
wlitrli  rolliiMitl  tlu'  ronilliitr  o(  ilic  in.a  Uuimlloii.  Il  ■•iili>  tli>'  two  ni<-iiili>'rv  who  llii>n>u;;lil)'  mltlMtl  »ti<l  lu'nrtlly  la  iii xil  In  tli<-  iiiavurv 
on  (lie  riKliI  of  Mr  I.ltHoln,  thr  olht  iwlio.  ihi'iiifh  thry  nil  nr<|UlrM'<'<l.  ami  Mr.  S«-»iinl,  wbo.  iinrlli-uliu-ly,  nuuk-  liii|>ortuit  iiumr» 
Ili>iii>.  h»rl  hlttn-rto  ilouMa'al  or  iwl»i.«i|  tlt'lur  or  f»«-ti  o|i|iox-<l)  on  tin-  led  " 

TIh-  artl'-l,  tit  hi*  IhhiIi,  "  TIi  '  liiiiiT  Ijr>'  of  AKmhAiii  Llm-olii.  Si\  Voiilbaat  llir  yvh\tf  Houof."  «p<-akinK  of  lh<-  s^Mrlt  in  «lit<  li  hr  fltd 
Ilia  aorlc.  •«y>  Hint  In- hail  r<-«olv.>.|  lo  itlx-anl  all  n|i|M'nniii<-a'  ainl  tlli  k«  of  Inn- n  nkliiir  nml  <  f"ti-n» ■.>  .«- tniilifiilly  nn  |>.»llili'.  to 
r»'|>rr»i  iil  wriii'  n-  II  aa-tiinllv  tmii«|iiro<l.  IIihxii.  tiiriilliin\  ai-<-«-«»ori<-».  n«  wa-ll  hk  Hinili-".  w«ti'  all  t<i  tol'il*'*!  fnun  llii'  lU'lualltle*. 
A<M-nlliiv  hranlly  Ui  »luil  l«ntll«l  tin-  nwlli^*!*-  n'h<M>l  of  art  wlu  ii  a|i|ilti-<l  l«>  hlii«"ri«- rVfiitn.  hr  f*"!!  In  lhl»i-aj<p  hr  htui  ni>ni<irr  rlirlit  to 
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iwtr  in  tilt'  (.'.i|iili>l  lit  ^Vll^llilll.'tllll. 

■fciwrt  from  the  f»ct»  (hiui  biw  tbc  hirtorinn  In  hl«  rcrontx.  II  «rii>n  >n-i-iic  Mvitnd  nn'\  In  hl»1i>r«nl  ini|Nirt«n<-<>aiut  Inl<*m4  lo  lh«t  of  tlir 
•icnliur  i.t  Utv  |ir<-lnrntliin  of  ln<l<'|irnil<'nc<\  «nil  hi-  fi'll  ifMuml  Ihnl.  If  li<>n<-Mly  aiiil  mrmvlly  iminti-il,  11  niiil  Ihiit<>«  iui  liili-riiil  frolti 
'■■•CinAry  rurtain  or  iitlutnn,  iri>rv>-«>u*  rurnlCiir<-  or  nllivirlrnl  otntiif. 

I'|>nn  it«  iitnipU-tixn.  Ihi-  |aiiiitinir  wnx  i'xhlhil<«l  fur  two  <lnya  in  thf  Kiu^  l(<Niin  >>!  Ih<<  Whlti>  H<ium',  whrn*  tlioiiiouKl*  •>f  |N'<i|iln 
<Mir  !•>  Hf  It.  AfUT  >uiviiitr  Imm-ii  t  xlillillt'vl  tlir<>iiirh  the  <-iiuntrv.  it  was  |>iin-)iii^M><l  liy  n  wcnltliv.  t<iilrii>ni-  Inily  of  Ni  w  Y<-rk.  Mrx. 
l^uoUiriJi  Thoiiiimiii.  ami  |>r<'^'nii'<l  t<>  iIk-  r'-  l'iilti'^l  stjiit  f*.  I«>ili  lii>ii'«'^  nf  <'i>i>Kr<  '»  iiiu>nii>i*>urly  lu  ■  •  I'lmi;  llic  kiIi  nml  «<iiiii|{  Mr*. 
TIkimiKt.n  Ihr  ■■  thank*  «f  •'"iMm-w."  fill' til»rlii-«t  lioimr  i-vi  r  iHihl  «  Hiniinii  In  niir  4'iinntry.  nml  x  ilnitr  nixiti  l.nK'nInV  InrtlKliiy.  Kcli- 
ni*rj  li,  nc*.  f<ir  tbo  lut-ritlnno*  >>t  th<-  imintinir.  <>n  Ihnl  iliiy  IhiIIi  Ikhi-vk  or  ('•inirii'^  iKlJonniiil  in  Immir  of  tlx-  ■  <  l<  liratiini  .  Ihu 
puiiiiiv  «if ''(•'vrntol  over  Ihr  i-hnlr  of  th<' Sianki-r  of  tin-  Houm-  of  lt<-|iri->>'nlatlvi'^  :  iinrtl<'l>l.  Ihi-n  n  iim-iiiIm-I' of  (°oiii.'n'i>«  niiulr  the 
Ivnrh  III  pnwnlnllun  on  iM-linir  of  Mr*.  TliiMiiiwin.  w  tiili-  i|ii>  Hon.  Ah'«nii<l>-r  M<-|i|i)-iii>.  fortm-r  vlii'  |ifii>hl<-iit  of  IIh-  <  'onfiili-nwy.  mho, 
•I*  fainou*  •ix't't-h  nt  lh«'  iMirinnliur  i<f  Ihc  »;ir.  Im<l  iloi-lnn-al  "  MmiTV  la  tin'  i-oriK-i-ot om-  of  tin-  m-o  ( 'onI«l«-nu-y ,"  niwlr  tin'  >|iri<rb 
MRfUdK.  »n  It'tialf  of  ContrrrMi.  tlilit  inUntlntc  wlilrh  oonitm-niuniUK  itii-  aIaiIIIIoii  o(  iilnvrry . 
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I  saw  him  (-vfri'  two  or  three  <Liyt<.  At  on*  time  I 
thought  he  wnulil  si-mi  in  \.\\f  mi'.<s;iKe  on  New  Year'a 
Pay  ;  anii  I  .said  Hntiii'thin^,'  afMnitwhat  n  {jlciriinis  thinj; 
it  would  bo.  But  he  stopped  me  in  a  moment  ;  '  Don't 
say  a  void  about  that,'  said  he  ;  '  I  know  very  ^vell 
thai  the  aaoM  whiob  'a  coBnacted  with  thii  act  will 
aetwr  (w  forfrottoi.'  Well,  there  ww  one  delay  and 
another,  but  I  always  spoke  to  him  till  nno  day  in  Jan- 
uary be  said  aSiwily  thai  h?"  had  b<H>n  u]!  all  night  with 
bi«  »ick  child.  I  wu.-*  vt-ry  mtii  h  tnuched,  and  I  tv- 
Kolved  that  I  would  say  nothing  to  the  President  uhout 
this  or  any  other  businens  if  I  could  help  it  till  that 
child  was  well  or  dead.  And  I  did  aoL  ...  I  had 
never  and  a  word  to  Mm  agata  about  it^-ooe  norning 
here,  before  1  had  lirf-akfast,  before  I  was  up  indeed, 
both  his  «e<Tretariea  tamts  over  to  gay  that  h<»  wanted 
to  see  nw  .si>on  a«  1  could  sff  him.  I  drf.s.>4od  at 
once,  and  went  ovpr.  '  I  want  to  read  you  roy  mes- 
sage,' he  said  ;  '  I  want  U,  kauw  hoW  JOO  lika  it.  I  am 
lOiag  to  send  it  in  to^lajr.' " 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  March  6,  1862, 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  sent  for  Mr.  Sumner  to  read 
his  message.  A  few  liours  later,  when  the 
Senator  reached  the  Capitol,  he  went  to  the 
Senate  tiesk  to  see  if  the  President  had  car- 
ried out  his  intention.  Yes,  the  document 
was  tbarew 

As  Mr.  Sumner's  history  of  the  message 
given  to  Dr.  Hale  shows,  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
been  quietly  preparing  the  way  for  his 
plan.  One  of  his  most  adroit  preparatory 
marreuvers,  and  one  of  which  .NIr.  Snmner 
evidently  knew  nothing,  was  performed  in 
New  York  city,  through  the  Hon.  Carl 
Schurr.,  who  at  that  time  was  the  American 
Minister  to  Spain.* 

Mr.  Schurz,  who  had  gone  to  Madrid  in 
1861,  had  not  been  long  there  before  he  con- 
cluded that  there  would  be  great  danger  of 
the  i^uthem  Confederacy  being  recognized 
by  Prance  and  England  imleaa  ^  aspect  of 
the  situation  was  speedify  changed*  either 
by  a  decisive  military  success,  or  by  pome 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Administralion 
that  the  war  was  to  end  in  the  deetmction 
of  slavery.  If  the  conflict  w(>rp  put  on  thi.^ 
high  moral  plane,  Mr.  Schurz  believed  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  in  Ehirope  woold  be 
80  strong  with  the  North  that  interference 
in  favor  of  the  South  would  be  impossible. 
All  of  this  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Seward  in  Septem- 
ber of  1861,  but  lie  received  no  reply  to  his 
letter  other  than  a  formal  acknowledgment. 

After  u  little  time,  Mr.  Schurz  wrote  to 
Mr.  TJncoln.  saying  that  he  wanted  to  come 
to  W  ishin<,'t<iii  and  personally  represent  to 
the  .Vdministration  what  he  conceiv<'d  tir  be 
the  true  nature  of  public  opinion  in  Europe. 

•Ttir  f.iliow  iiif  rirfiviinfB  of  JIt.  Schnrs"*  (nt«TTl<>w«  with 

Mr,  l.iiiriilii  m  1  :ip  |.'rTi  'In- t« o     nllcnu-u  'trr^tnf  ^i      r  in 
tri"liii'Uti;  Oil   -III  im:  i.t  .  iiini)i nnidiMl  rm.ir  ■  i  >iii.',  tin 
niitilii        vivfii  mt:  liv  Mr.  Sriiura  hiiii)N<4f.   Ttm  iimnitKcript 
ha^  ).<.-ti  •  ..mxU'd  bylitni,aBd  it  poUMNd  with  hltpanoM- 


Mr.  Lincoln  wTote  to  him  to  come,  and  he 
arrived  in  Washington  in  the  last  week  of 
January,  1862.  He  went  at  once  to  the 
White  House,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
President,  who  listened  attentively  to  his 
argumente,  the  same  he  had  made  by  letter 
to  Mr.  Seward.  When  he  had  finished  his 
pre.sentation  of  the  ca.'^e,  Mr.  Linenln  .said 
that  he  was  inclined  to  acci'pt  that  view,  but 
that  he  was  not  sure  that  the  public  send- 
ment  of  the  country  was  ripe  for  such  a 
policy.  It  had  to  be  educated  up  to  it. 
Would  not  Mr.  Schurz  go  to  New  York  and 
talk  the  matter  over  with  their  frirads,  some 
of  whom  Mr.  Llncidn  naniHl  ? 

Mr.  Schurz  a.<^sented,  and  a  fr  w  davs  after- 
wanls  reported  to  Mr.  Lincoln  iliat  the  or- 
ganization of,  an  "Emancipation  Society," 
for  the  purpose  of  agitating  the  idea,  had 
been  started  in  New  York,  and  that  a  pub- 
lic meeting  would  be  held  at  the  Cooper 
Union  on  March  6th. 

"That's  it ;  that  is  the  very  thing,"  Mr. 
Lincoln  replied.  "  You  must  make  a  speech 
at  this  meeting.  Go  home  and  prepare  it. 
When  you  have  got  it  outlined,  bring  it  to 
me,  and  I  will  see  what  you  are  going  to 
say." 

Mr.  Schurz  did  so,  and  in  a  few  days  sub- 

mittt'd  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  skeleton  of  his 
argument  on  "Emancipation  as  a  Teace 
Measure." 

"  That  is  the  right  thing  to  say,"  the  Pr^  ^- 
ideut  declared  after  rea^ng  it,  "and,  re- 
member, yon  m^  hear  from  me  on  the  sane 

day." 

On  March  <'th  the  speech  wa-^  delivered, 
as  had  been  arranged,  before  an  audience 
which  packed  Cooper  Union.  No  more  log- 
ical and  eloijuent  appeal  for  emancipation 
was  made  in  all  the  period.  The  audience 
received  it  with  repeated  cheers,  and  when 
Mr.  Schurz  sat  down  "the  applause  shook 
the  hall,"  if  we  may  believe  the  reporter  of 
the  New  York  "  Tribune. "  .lust  as  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourning,  Mr.  Schnrs  did  hear  from 
Mr.  Lincoln,  a  copy  of  the  message  given 
that  afternoon  to  Congress  being  placed  in 
his  hands.  He  at  once  read  it  to  the  audi- 
ence, whi(  h.  already  thoroughly  aroused, 
now  broke  out  again  in  a  "tremendous  burst 
of  applause." 

EFFECT  OF  THE  UESaAGE  OF  MARCH  OTB. 

The  first  effect  of  the  message  was  to 
unitf  tlu'  radical  supporters  of  Mr.  Lincoln 

with  the  moro  moderate.  "  Wp  are  all 
brought  by  the  common-sense  message,"  said 
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"  Harper's  Weekly,"  "  upon  the  same  plat-  of  Liberia  and  Haiti,  and  completing  a  treaty 

form.  The  cannon  shot  against  Fort  Sumter  with  Great  Britain  to  suppress  slave  trading, 

effaced  three-fourths  of  our  political  linea ;  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  acts 

the  President's  message  has  wiped  out  the  which  followed  close  on  the  message  of 

remaining  fourth."    But  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  March  6th  emancipated  immediately  all  the 


CAHL  SCHURZ. 
From  •  wmr  tliiK-  pho(4>trr«ph. 


keen  disappointment,  the  Border  State  rep-  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  One 

resentative-s  in  ('ongress  let  the  proposition  million  dollars  was  appropriated  by  Congress 

pa.S8  in  silence.  Although  the  message  failed  to  pay  the  loyal  slaveholders  of  the  District 

to  arouse  the  Border  States,  it  did  stimulate  for  their  loss,  and  $100,000  was  set  aside  to 

the  anti-slavery  party  in  Congress  to  com-  pay  the  expenses  of  such  negroes  as  desired 

plete  several  practical  measures.    Acta  of  to  emigrate  to  Haiti  or  Liberia. 

Congress  were  rapidly  approved  forbidding  The  Administration  was  now  committed  to 

the  army  and  navy  to  aid  in  the  return  of  compensated  emancipation,  but  there  were 

fugitive  slaves,  recognizing  the  independence  many  radicals  who  grew  restive  at  the  slow 
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CHARLES  SUMNER. 
Fnim  n  jHirtiuil  In  ilio  W<ir  Itoiurtnient  tollK'tlon  of  Olril  War  phntoffrapblL 


working  of  the  nipiusure.    Thev  began  again  Slavery  and  martial  law  in  a  free  country,  are  alt^ 

to  call  for  a   more  trenchant   use   of   the  gather  incompatible  Mhe  persons  in    .  G«rpa, 

,  rlonda,  and  South  Carolina  heretofore  held  a*  sur* 

weapon  m  Lincoln  S  hand.     The  commander  .,re,  therefore,  declared  forever  fre«. 
of  the  Department  of  the  South,  General 

David  Hunter,  in  his  zeal,  even  issued  an  Mr.   Lincoln's  first  knowledge  of  this 

order  declaring  :  proclamation  came  to  him  through  the  news- 
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papers.  He  at  once  pronounced  it  void.  At 
th«  same  time  he  made  a  declaration  at 

which  a  man  less  couraj^eous,  one  less  con- 
fident in  his  own  policy,  would  have  hesi- 
tated— a  dechtratkm  of  his  intention  timtno 

one  hut  himself  should  decide  how  the 
weapon  in  his  hand  was  to  be  used  : 

1  further  make  known  that,  whether  it  be  comp^'tent 
for  mo,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy, 
(0  declar*  tbe  atovw  of  any  State  or  Statiw  free,  and 
whether,  at  any  time,  in  any  caae,  it  eluJI  have  betsome 

a  necessity  inili^p*in?."ible  to  tho  innintt-nanr.'  of  tlie 
government  to  t>\<'nij*e  snch  «upi"'Si-ii  powf-r.  are 
questions  whii  h.  umiLT  my  reaponHibilitA .  1  n-.'ii'rvt-  to 
myaelf,  and  which  I  caaDot  feel  jtutified  in  leaving  to 
the  decision  of  eommanders  in  the  Held. 

It  was  ii  public  display  of  a  trait  of  Mr. 
Uneoln  of  which  the  country  had  already 
several  examples.  He  marie  his  own  decisions, 
trusted  his  own  judgment  as  a  final  authority. 

In  revoldng  Hunter's  order,  Mr.  LhNMHn 
again  appealed  to  the  Border  States  to 
accept  his  plan  of  buying  and  freeing  their 
slaves,  and  as  if  to  warn  them  that  the  unau- 
thorized step  which  Hunter  had  dared  to 
take  ini<rht  yet  be  forced  upon  the  Admin- 
istration, he  said  : 

I  do  not  ar^e — I  beseech  you  tu  make  arguments 
for  yourselves.  Vou  cannot,  if  you  would,  be  blind  to 
the  signs  of  the  times.  I  beg  of  you  a  calm  and  en- 
largeil  eonatA»ration  of  them,  ranciin^,  if  it  may  be, 
far  above  personal  and  partisan  poUtics.  Thid  pro- 
posal  makes  common  cau<!>e  for  a  common  object,  ca.st- 
iog  no  rciiroai  iu's  \i]n>n  any.  It  arts  not  the  Pharist-*-. 
The  chariot"  it  cyiUiiKjplales  wnuM  coim  gently  as  the 
dewB  of  lu  avi-n,  not  rending  or  wrecking  anything. 
Will  you  not  embrace  it?  So  much  good  haa  not  been 
dona^  by  one  effort,  in  all  post  time,  as  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  it  is  now  your  high  privilege  to  do. 
May  the  vast  futuro  not  have  to  lament  that  you  have 
a«(l«ct«d  a. 

LINCOLN     OFFER.S  TO  RESIGN. 

The  l*resi(l««nt's  treatment  of  Hunter's  or- 
der dissatisfied  many  who  had  b^n  tempo- 
rarily quieted  by  the  meesage  of  March  6th. 
They  were  made  ?till  more  critical  by  the 
slow  advancement  of  Mdllellan  and  his 
army  towards  Richmond.  .Again  they  be- 
aought  the  I^*e8ident  to  emancipate  and  arm 
the  slaves.  The  authority  and  maj^nituile  of 
the  demand  became  such  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
fairly  etaggered  nnder  it.  Still  he  would 
not  yieM.  He  conld  not  ^dve  up  yet  hif^ 
hope  of  a  more  peaceful  and  ju.st  system  of 
emancipation.  But  while  he  could  not  do 
what  was  asked  of  him,  he  seems  to  have 
f«-lt  that  it  wa.*?  possible  that  he  was  wrong, 
and  that  another  man  in  his  place  would  1^ 
able  to  see  the  way.  In  a  remarkable  intor- 
view  held  early  in  the  summer  with  several 


Republican  senators,  among  whom  \va.s  the 
Honorable  James  Harlan,  of  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  the  President  actually  offpred  to  re- 
sign and  let  Mr.  Hamlin,  the  VioPresident, 
initiate  the  policy.* 

Thk'  .scnat<»rs  went  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  urge 
upon  him  the  paramount  importance  of  mus- 
tering slaves  into  the  L'nion  army.  They 
argn«i  that  as  the  war  was  really  to  free 
the  nep^o.  it  was  only  fair  that  he  should 
take  his  part  in  working  out  his  own  salva-. 
tion.  Mr.  Lincoln  listened  thoughtfully  to 
every  argument,  and  then  replied : 

n.TitIf men.  I  I)avi-  put  twii  Mmdred  thousami  mu<- 
keU  intu  thi'  han^is  uf  loyal  ciusenj*  of  Tcnnensee,  Ken- 
tucky, ami  Wi'(!tt  rn  North  I'arolina.  Tlu-y  have  said 
they  coutd  defend  thems»elvea,  if  they  bad  guns.  I 
have  given  them  the  guns.  Now,  these  men  do  not 
beli«ninniiiateii]igintlwa«n«b  U  Idoit^theaetvo 
bondred  tboaaand  nwakets  win  be  tarmd  asanst  «a. 
W«  flbceU  IflMmon  thsn  w«  ibooM  gain. 

The  gentlemen  urged  other  considerations, 
among  them  that  it  was  not  improbable 
that  Europe,  which  was  anti-slavery  in  senti- 
ment, but  yet  sympathized  with  tne  notion 
of  a  Southern  Confederacy,  preferring  two 
nations  to  one  in  this  country,  would  be  per- 
suading the  South  to  free  her  slaves  in  con- 
sideration of  recognition*  After  they  had 
exhausted  every  argnment>  Mr.  Lincoln 
answered  them. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  can't  do  it.  I  can't  see 
it  as  ynu  do.  You  may  be  right,  and  I  may  be 
wrong ;  bat  I'll  tell  yon  what  1  can  do ;  I  can  resign  in 
favor  of  Vr.  Hamlin.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hamlin  eonid  do  it.* 

The  senators,  amazed  at  this  proposition, 
"  which,"  says  Senator  Harlan,  '  was  made 
with  the  greatest  seriousness,  and  of  which 
not  one  of  us  doubted  the  sincerity."  hast- 
ened to  astrare  the  President  that  they  could 
not  ct)nsider  such  a  ste])  on  his  part ;  that 
he  stood  wliere  he  could  see  all  around  the 
horizon  ;  that  he  must  do  what  be  thought 
right;  that,  in  any  event,  he  must  not  rengn. 

MR.  LINCOLN  APPEALS  TO  THB  BORDER 

STATES. 

As  the  sprin}?  passed  into  summer  the  mili- 
tary situation  in  Virginia  grew  more  and  more 
serious.   Fbally  McClellan,  after  spending 

April  and  May  in  working  his  way  up  the 
Peninsula  from  Kort  Monroe  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  Richmond,  and  spending  June  In 
heavy  and  disastrons  fighting,  fell  back  to 
Harrison's  Landing,  on  the  Tameo  lliver. 

•  Till- ncfiHitit  (if  tliii"  int'Tvlt'w  If  ber:  jhiIiiihIkxI  lor  liH> 
flri"!  time,  nn  far  nn  I  know.  It  wa^  n^veu  (o  lu  liy  the  Hwi. 
jHtu<-a  Harlftit  uf  ^l.  I'U«Aiuit.  luwu  aud  lio^  bvev.  cmrtctcd 
by  him.  1-  M.  T. 
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"When  the  I'fninsula  campaign  ter- 
minated suddenly  at  Harrison's  landing," 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  once  to  a  friend  who  asked 
him  if  he  had  ever  despairel  of  his  country, 
'*  I  was  as  nearly  iacouiioUible  as  1  could  be 
and  live."  McOeilan's  telegrams  from  Har- 
rison's Landing  were  so  discouraging  that 
the  President  finally,  early  in  July,  visited 
the  army  tbero^  to  satisfy  liimself  of  tlie 
condition  of  things.  He  came  away  con- 
vinced that  he  was  not  going  to  have  any 
imiiLai7  encouragement  very  soon  to  offer  to 
his  sapporters.   But  he  must  show  them 

some  fruits  of  th;  ir  .;  fforts,  sonn-  :  iirn  tliat 
the  men  and  money  they  had  poured  into 
Mcdellan's  trap,"  as  it  was  begiimiBg  to 
be  called,  were  not  lost ;  that  the  new  call 
for  J^OO.OOO  men  just  made  was  not  to  be  in 
vain.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  use 
emancipation  in  some  way  as  a  weapon,  and 
he  summoned  the  rcpresentn^^ivcs  of  the 
Border  States  to,  the  White  House  on  July 
12th,  and  made  an  earnest^  almost  ptasioii- 
ate,  appeal  to  them  to  conrider  his  proposi- 
tion of  March  6th. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Lincoln  in  all  his  po- 
litical career  ever  had  a  measure  more  at 
heart  than  his  Fcheme  for  compensated  eman- 
cipation, laaac  Arnold,  who  knew  him  well, 
si^that  rarely,  if  erer,  was  he  known  to  man- 
ifest BQch  solicitude  as  over  this  meaame. 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish  the  Border  States  would  accept  my 

Eapositton,"  he  Mid  to  Arnold  ud  Ow«n  Lovejoy  om 
y :  "tlMB  yov,  hainjof,  md  yvn.  AtdoM,  and  all  of 

ua  would  not  have  lived  in  vain.  The  Irshor  .if  yoar 
life,  liovejoy,  would  be  crowned  uitli  sucit  tJs.  You 
would  live  to  see  the  i-nd  <if  slavery. " 

"Could  you  have  seen  the  President, "  wrote  J^umner 
OMie  to  a  friend.  "  as  it  was  my  privilege  often— while 
ho  wBi  conaidehaf  Um  great  qsMtioiii  on  wUck  ho  baa 
alroady  aetod— tM  inrltetioB  to  emaBcipatioa  in  tlM 
State*!,  emancipation  in  the  Pi«triet  of  PoIumMrj.  and 
the  arknowlednment '>f  the  in<!epc'n(ieni-e  nf  Hiiiti  and 
Liberia,  even  y^'wr  'm::\\  wmild  K.ivt<  been  satisfied. 

"Hi*  vkolt  uml  ttm4  occupied,  tipeciaUy  by  the  first 
^mfM^am,  which  irai  peculiarly  hit  own,  la  familiar 
utenoane  with  him,  I  romember  nothiiv  moro  touob* 
log  fhan  tlie  eanwtnwa  and  completenem  with  which 
he  embraced  this  idea.  ?■>  his  mind  it  \v;iri  jusi  aim] 
beneficent,  while  it  j)ru:iij.-tJ  the  .suru  t  nd  of  Hlavery." 

Hi.^  address  to  the  Rordt-r  State  repre- 
sentatives on  July  12th  w  full  of  this  con- 
yictimi,  but  the  majority  of  the  represeota- 
tivea  rejected  the  President's  appeal. 

MR.  UNCOLN   .SUGGl-STS  FMANCIPATION  BT 

I'KOCLAMATIO.N. 

Mr.  Lincoln  never  came  to  a  point  in  hia 
public  career  where  he  did  not  have  a  card  in 
reserve,  and  he  never  tacked  the  courage  to 


play  it  if  he  was  forced  to.  "1  must  save 
this  government  if  postrible,"  he  said,  now  that 

hi.s  he.st  efforts  for  compensated  emancipa- 
tion were  vain.  '*  What  I  rannot  do,  of  course 
I  will  not  do;  but  it  may  as  well  be  under- 
stood, once  for  all,  that  I  shall  not  surrender 
this  game  leaving  any  available  card  un- 
played."  Just  what  his  "  available  card  "  was 
he  hinted  to  Secretary  Seward  andSecretaiy 
Welles  the  very  day  after  his  interview  with 
the  Rnrder  State  representatives.  He  had 
aliuiit  come  to  the  conclusion,  he  said,  tnai 
he  ni u  L  free  the  slaves  by  proclamalaon  or 
be  himself  subdued. 

It  was  probably  very  shortly  after  this  that 
a  curious  interview  took  place  between  Blr. 
Lincoln  and  his  old  and  intimate  friend, 
Lwnard  Swett,  which  shows  admirably  th<^ 
struggle  iu  the  Presidenl's  mind.  The  story 
of  this  interview  Mr.  Swett  used  to  tell  often 
to  hi.s  friends,  and  it  is  through  the  courtesy 
of  one  of  them,  the  Hon.  Peter  Stenger 
Groescnp^  United  StatesCSreiiit  Judge  for  the 
Seventh  Judicial  Circuit,  that  it  is  given 
here  : 

One  day,  durinK  the  course  of  the  war.  when  Mr. 
Swett  wa.H  at  his  home  in  BloomingtOO,  Illinoi.s.  he  re- 
ceived a  totagnnaakins  Urn  to  oom«  inuNdiatolj  to 
the  PTMfdent.  Hie  second  morning  afterwarda  foand 

him  in  Washin(rton.  Thinking  that  something,'  unusual 
was  at  hand,  hp  w^nt  to  th«»  White  Hotw*  npo  i  ;im\*T  I 
anri  ln-fitre  eatinp  hi»  breakf;ii*t.  Mr.  Lincoln  ,i.sked  hir'i 
imme>diately  into  the  cabinet  room,  and  after  makiitg  a 
few  inquiries  about  mutual  friends  in  IlliDois.  pulled  Sp 
bis  chair  to  a  Uttle  cabinet  of  draw«re.  SweU«  of  coerae, 
awaited  in  silence  the  developments.  Opening  a  drawer, 
IJncrdn  tnok  "lit  a  mann.-tcrijit  whieh.lie  .-^aid. wa^  n  letter 
from  Willi.rn  Lloyd  Garriaon,  and  which  he  proceeded 
rear!.  It  pniwd  to  lie  an  eloquent  and  passionate 
appeal  for  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slave*. 
It  recalled  the  devotion  and  loyalty  of  Ike  North,  bat 
pointed  out.  with  something  like  peremptorineas,  that 
unless  some  step  was  taken  to  cot  ont  by  the  rooto  the 
in>titutiiTi  nf  skiviTv,  the  expectation*  ><(  tht-  Ni*>rth 
woiiM  (lisaf*i(uiiiitti  and  its  ardor  enrrHstioinlingly 
cikiI.mI.  1(  went  into  the  moral  wron^  that  lay  :it  th«" 
bottom  of  the  war,  and  insisted  that  the  war  couid  oat, 
in  the  natore  ef  thingn,  be  ended  antO  tin  wroac  waa 
at  an  tmi. 

The  letter  throughout  waa  entirely  characteristic  of 

Garri.^on. 

Laying  it  i*a<  k  wulmut  ciinment,  Mr.  Lincoln  Uwk 
out  another,  which  proved  to  lie  a  letter  from  Garrett 
Davis,  of  Kentucky.  It,  too,  troat<>d  of  emancipation  ; 
but  from  the  Bordi^r  State  point  of  riew.  It  carefully 
balanced  the  martial  and  moral  forces  of  the  NorUi 
and  South,  and  pointed  ont  that  if  tbe  Border  Statea. 
now  (iivric  l  Lilr'ii.sc  e  qually  lietwevfn  the  belligerent's 
were  ilirawa  uintwlly  i<j  the  South,  a  conclusion  of  the 
war  favorable  to  the  North  would  be  next  to  impasiblc. 
Itthen  proceeded  to  recall  that  slavery  was  an  institu- 
tion ef  tbeae  Bolder  Statea  with  which  their  people  had 
growTi  familiar  and  upon  which  much  of  their  prosperity 
waa  founded.  Kmam  ipation.  espwially  emancipation 
without  compenp.'itii  n.  W'HiIiI.  in  diat  nuarltT  of  the 
country,  be  looked  upon  aa  a  stab  at  prosperity  and  a 
deiMrtiire  ftom  the  original  VbIod  pavpeeea  ef  the  war. 
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It  begged  Mr.  Lincoln  to  be  led  by  the  Northern  ali<>li 
tion  sentiment  into  no  such  irretrievable  mistake. 

Lajiag  this  back,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  out  aaotlior,  wluch 
tuniM  out  to  btfirain  a  th«o  prominent  Swim  utatM- 

man,  a  s\-mpathizer  with  the  Northern  rause,  but  wSmse 
name  I  can  not  recall.  It  breathed  all  thni;)i;)i  an 
ardent  wiah  that  tho  ,\i>rth  .shoulii  HiKX  in-ii.  Tin-  writ'T's 
piirpofie  w«8  to  call  attt'ntivn  to  the  foreign  situation 
and  the  tmportance  of  preventing  fureign  intervention. 
This  he  aumm«d  ap  as  follows :  The  govoning  clasaee 
in  Kngland  awl  Napoleon  in  Pranee  were  favorable  to 
the  «ueceRa  of  the  Confederacy.  They  were  looking  for 
a  pretext  upon  which  to  bawsome  wirtof  intervention. 
Anything  ttiaf.  in  inti'inatii>n;i]  law,  would  justify  in- 
tervention would  be  quickly  utilized.  A  Hitiiation  justi- 
fjring  such  a  pretext  must  be  avoided.    The  writer  then 

Cinted  ont  that  from  the  earliest  times  any  later- 
renee  with  tlie  enemy'e  tiaves  had  been  regarded  as 
a  cruel  and  improper  exp -ifienl  :  that  eir.anriiuitid!! 
would  be  repreaentx'd  tu  Kun-in-  a-s  an  i'<|uiv;ilent  of  in- 
citing; slavi'  insurn-i'tinii  ;  ;inil  wmild  lie  ^<i-i7A?d  uj>nn, 
the  writer  feared,  a  pretext  upon  which  forcibly  to 
intervene.  The  letter  went  over  the  whole  fOTBign 
aitnation,  bringiaa  oat  olearly  thia  phaae  of  the  ooaae- 
quenoes  of  emanojwtioa. 

Laying  this  letter  back,  the  President  turned  to  Mr. 
Swett,  and  without  a  word  of  iti<|uirv,  took  up  himself 
the  suiiject  of  emancipation,  not  only  in  the  phaHes 
pointed  out  by  the  letters  jn«t  read,  but  every  poasihle 
phase  und  consequence  under  which  it  could  be  con- 
aidered.  For  more  than  an  hoar  he  debated  the  situ- 
ation, finttbe  one  side  and  then  the  otinr  of  every  ques- 
tion arisinp.  His  manner  did  not  indicate  that  he 
wished  to  impress  his  vnwh  u/iwn  his  hearer,  but  rather 
to  weigh  and  examine  them  for  hi.s  own  enlightenment  in 
th«  pretence  of  his  hearer.  It  wa^^  un  instance  of  stat- 
ion eoQchuioas  aloud,  not  that  they  might  convince 
another,  or  be  combated  by  him,  but  that  the  speaker 
might  aee  for  himself  how  they  looked  when  taken  out 
of  the  retjtiin  of  mere  reflection  and  enihmliei!  in  words. 
The  President's  deliverance  wiui  m  judicial,  and  so  free 
from  the  quality  of  debate,  or  appearance  of  a  wi.Hh  to 
convince,  that  Mr.  Swett  felt  himself  to  be,  not  so 
much  a  hearer  of  Lincoln's  views,  a.s  a  v^itness  of  the 
Presidents  mental  operations.  The  President  was 
aimply  framing  hia  thought  in  words,  under  the  eye  of 
his  friend,  that  he  mi(,'lit  dear  up  his  own  mind. 

When  the  Precident  eonchided,  lie  a-iktjd  for  no 
i  nmnient.  ami  made  no  inrjuiry.  Init  rising,  expre.->sed 
bis  hope  that  Mr.  Swett  would  get  home  safely,  and 
entrusted  to  him  some  messagna  to  their  nmtnal  frfonda. 
The  andieoea  thoa  ended. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had,  no  doubt,  detemined  at 
this  time  on  the  Enmneipation  Proclamation, 

perhap.s  had  in  his  drawer,  with  the  letters 
he  read  to  Mr.  Swett,  the  original  draft 
which,  as  he  afterwards  told  Mr.  F.  11.  (  ar- 
penter,  he  prepared  "without  consultation 
with  or  the  knowled^rf  of  the  calmiet."  It 
was  on  July  22d  that,  after  much  anxious 
thonpfhty"  he  called  a  cabinet  meetiiig  to 
c<»ii8ider  the  enbject 

I  Mid  to  the  cabinet,*  the  Prealdeflt  told  Mr.  Cax- 

p€iit>T.  "that  T  hail  re^'dv.'d  upon  this  -iep.  and  hail  not 
called  them  t<»^rether  to  .T^;k  their  advice,  but  to  lay  the 
subject  matter  of  a  )ini<-lam;i(ion  before  them  ;  sug- 

EBtions  as  to  which  would  be  in  order,  after  tbay  had 
anIHread.* 


OF  TESTING  HIS  OPINIONS.  .-,2:1 

The  pji.st  of  the  proclamation  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  read  to  the  cabinet  was  that,  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  1868,  all  persons  held 
ns  slaves  within  any  State  or  States  wherein 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  United 
States  should  not  then  be  practically  recog- 
nized, should  "  then,  thenceforward,  and  for- 
ever be  free."  He  called  hi.'?  proclamation 
"a  fit  and  neces.sary  niilitarj'  measure,"  and 
prefaced  it  by  declaring  that,  upon  the  next 
meeting  of  ('oii^,^re.^.s,  he  intended  to  recom- 
mend a  practical  plan  for  giving  pecuniary 
aid  to  any  State  whieh  by  that  time  had 
adopted  'Vrndual  abolishment  of  slavery." 

The  cabinet  ;^.  >f  ms  to  have  been  bewildered 
by  the  sweeping  propo.sition  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Nicolay  and  Hay  quote  a  memoran- 
dum of  the  meeting  made  by  Secretary  Stan- 
ton, in  which  he  says :  *'  The  measure  goes 
beyond  anything  I  have  recommended."  Vtt, 
Lincoln,  in  his  account  of  the  meeUlig  given 
to  Mr.  Carpenter,  says  : 

Various  suggeationn  wore  offered.  .  .  .  Notb> 
ing,  however,  offered  that  I  had  not  dnady  fiilly 
anticipated  and  aettled  in  own  mind,  mtft  S«or»- 
tary  Seward  spoke.  He  nidd  in  asbatniee :  "  Ifr.  Pres- 
ident, I  approve  of  the  proclamation,  but  I  question 
the  expediency  of  it.s  i.^^sue  at  thia  juncture.  The  de- 
pression of  the  [iiiblie  mini],  t  onseinienl  upon  our  re- 
peated rever^eii,  m  great  that  1  fear  the  effect  of  so 
important  a  step.  It  may  ha  viewed  as  the  last  meas- 
ure of  an  axhanated  gomnment,  a  czy  for  help  :  the 
government  atretehlng  forth  ite  hands  to  Ethiopia,  in- 
.-^tead  of  Ethiopia  stretching  forth  her  hands  to  the 
government."  His  idea  was  that  it  would  be  coutiij- 
ered  our  last  ahrirk.  on  tiie  retreat.  "Now,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Seward,  "  white  I  approve  the  measure,  1 
suggest,  sir,  that  yoo  postpone  ita  issue,  nntil  ymi  can 
give  it  to  the  country,  supported  by  mUitaiy  succcs!«. 
inst^d  of  ieaning  it,  as  would  be  the  ease  now,  uin  n 
tlie  ureate.st  disasters  of  the  w.tr  !"  Tlie  wisdom  of 
the  view  of  the  Recret.iry  of  State  struck  me  with 
very  >;reat  force.  It  was  an  aspect  of  the  case  that, 
in  all  my  tlmu^hts  upon  the  anbject,  I  had  entirely 
overlooked.  The  result  was  tlut  I  put  the  draft  of  the 
proclamation  aside,  as  yon  do  your  sketch  for  a  pict- 
ure, waiting  fur  a  victory.  Prom  time  to  time  I  added 
or  changed  a  line,  touching  it  up  here  and  th«ra»  anX" 
iously  waiting  the  progr^  of  eventa. 

WAITING  FOR  VICTORY. 

The  victory  Mr.  Lincoln  vndted  for  was 

lonji  in  coming.  Disaster  after  disaster  fol- 
lowed. Eiach  new  delay  or  failure  only  in- 
tensified the  radical  anti-slavery  sentiment, 
and  made  the  demand  for  emancipation  more 
emphatic  and  threatening.  The  culmination 
of  this  dissatisfaction  was  an  editorial  signed 
by  Horace  Greeley,  and  printed  in  the  New 
York  "  Tribune  "  of  Auprii.st  20th,  entitled, 
"The  Prayer  of  20,000,(M)O"  two  cohmins 
of  bitter  and  unjust  accusations  and  com- 
plaints addressed  to  Mr.  Uncoln,  charge 
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him  with  "  ignoring,  disregard  in  jx,  and  dpfv- 
ing  "  the  laws  already  enacted  against  slavery. 

Mr.  Uncoln  answered  it  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  "National  Intt'lliKoncor "  <>f 
Washington,  August  2M.  The  document 
challenges  comparison  with  the  state  papers 
of  all  timeB  and  all  countriea  for  its  lucidity 
and  its  courage : 

As  to  tlie  ^l\ej  I "  •Mm  to  be  pnrroing,''  m  yoa 
my.  I  1mit»  not  mMiit  to  1e«v«  say  on«  in  dmibL 

I  w.  'jM  «ave  the  T'ninn.  I  writild  aavn  it  ttie  .shnrt<»st 
way  uruiiT  the  ('oiwtilutiui:.  Thw  suuner  the  uatiimal 
au'litirity  can  Lk-  reHtored,  the  nearer  the  Ij'nion  will  be 
"  the  Union  an  it  was."  If  there  be  those  who  would 
BOt  aaw  the  Union  unleM  thcgr  coald  at  the  same  time 
mn  eUveiy,  I  do  not  t^pm  irith  then.  If  there  bo 
tibiwe  who  wobM  not  mve  the  Unkm  orieM  they  oonld 
at  tliL-  .-ami'  time  (lf?<troy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with 
thfiD.  My  p:ir;itii'mnt  ohji-ct  in  this  «tnipp!e  \*  to  save 
the  Union,  and  if  not  t-itlier  to  *:kve  or  to  ilcstroy  slavcty. 
If  1  could  save  the  ilnion  without  freeing  any  aluve,  I 
would  do  it ;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the 
ileves,  I  would  do  it ;  and  if  1  could  sare  it  by  freeing 
end  leivitif  othere  elone,  f  would  tHao  do  that. 

What  I  i\n  about  alavt'ry  and  the  ( olored  race,  I  do  be- 
cause 1  believe  it  helps  lo  suivu  the  Union  :  and  what  I 
forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  bt  lit  ve  it  wnuld  h-  Ip 
(0  save  the  Union.  I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  fiball 
believe  what  I  am  doing  hurtH  the  cau5e.  and  I  shall  do 
Boie  wheaever  I  shall  believe  doing  more  will  he^  the 
eaow.  I  ehsll  try  to  eorreet  errors  when  ahowo  to  be 
t-rmr^.  and  T  shall  adopt  new  view*  SO  fiat  aa  they 
shall  appear  to  be  true  views. 

The  '*  r.reeley  faction,"  els  it  waa  called, 
not  only  pursued  Mr.  Lincoln  through  the 
prem  and  pulpit  and  platform  ;  an  tmending 
procession  of  radical  committets  nr^  ilele- 
j^tions  waited  upon  him.  Although  he  w  as 
at  that  time,  by  his  own  statement,  adding 
or  changing  a  line  of  the  proclamation, 
"touching  it  up  here  and  there,"  he  seems 
almost  invariably  to  havo  argued  against 
emaneipatlon  witii  those  uriio  came  to  plead 
for  it.  Tlurc  is  every  indication  indeed 
that  an  incessant  struggle  against  violent 
emancipation  went  on  in  his  mind  through 
the^  whole  period.  He  regarded  it  as  the 
art  of  a  dictator.  He  feared  it  mirrht  be 
fruitles.H.  He  dreaded  the  injury  it  would 
do  the  loyal  })eo|)le  of  the  Sonth.  He  said 
once  to  a  friend,  thai  lie  liad  jirayed  to  the 
Almighty  to  .save  him  from  the  necessity 
of  it,  adopting  the  very  hinguage  of  Christ, 
*'  If  it  be  pOMible,  let  this  cup  pass  from 
me,** 

U.NCOLN'S  IKUITABILITV   I.N   THK  Sl  .MMKk  OF 

1862. 

In  this  awful  snmmer  of  1862,  beset  by 

enemies  in  front  ami  in  rear,  v^ith  failure 
after  failure  crashing  upon  him,  still  sore 
from  his  great  personal  bereavement  of  the 


jspring  before,  the  President  displayefl  fiom^^ 
times  a  sarcasm  and  irritability  quite  unlike 
the  almost  snperhoman  patience  wbidi  was 
characteristic  of  him.  Many  committees 
which  went  to  him  with  advice  and  warning 
were  answered  with  bitterness ;  sometimes, 
they  claimed,  with  aiietfa.  The  futility  of 
their  talk  was  no  doubt  unendurable  to  the 
overworked,  despairing  man.  So  far  as 
doenmentary  proof  of  Lincoln's  irritability 
at  this  i)eriod  exist.s,  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  arou  i  only  by  u.^elesa  demands  and 
delays.  In  a  quantity  of  unpublished  tele- 
grams which  have  been  collected  reoentfy 
by  the  War  Department,  there  are  a  number 
which  show  this  ;  as,  for  iUostratioD,  the  two 
following : 

WAsmHGTON.  D.  C  Awfud  12;  1862. 

GovEKNoa  Andrew, 

BaSTON,  .MA-SSArHl'SETTS, 
Y'lnr  dis|i.Tt<  h  saying;  "1  can't  t;et  those  regiments 
off  because  1  can't  get  quick  work  out  of  the  United 
States  disbursing  ofKcer  and  the  paymaster"  is 
ceived.  Please  saj  to  these  gentlemen  thai  tf  they  do 
not  work  qoiclclT  f  w!1l  make  quick  work  with  them. 
In  tho  nam.  of  all  that  is  reasonable,  how  long  do«»  it 
take  tfl  pay  a  couple  of  regiments?  We  were  never 
m  or  -  in  need  of  the  KfivM  of  ngioientB  tiiaa  BOW, 
even  to-day. 

A.  LmooLN. 

Wasbwqton,  D.  C,  AuffuH  28, 1982, 8  A.M. 

Hon.  R.  Yates. 

SPBiNr.FiEi.i..  Illinois. 
1  am  pairifxl  X<<  hear  that  you  rcji'ct  the  sitmi  i-s  .if 
an  oHicer  we  sent  to  assist  in  organizing  and  >;»ttinK 
off  troops.  Pennsylvania  and  '"^'fM  accepted  smih 
officers  kindly,  and  they  now  have  more  tlUM  twice  ss 
many  new  troops  in  the  field  as  all  the  other  Statsa  to- 
gether. If  Illinois  had  not  forwanl  u.'»  many  troops 
Indiana.  Cnmberland  Gap  would  soon  b«s  relieved  from 
its  pweent  perils.  Please  do  not  ndn  oh  on  ptietiHo. 

A.  LmcoLN. 

TBB  PRBUMINART  PBOCLAIIATION  iSBUBD. 

The  victory  for  which  the  President  waited 

came  on  September  17th.  McClellan  had 
followed  Ijee  into  Mar>iand,  and  defeated 
him.  The  I'resident  was  at  his  summer  house 
at  the  Soldiet's  Home  when  the  news  of  Ao- 

tii'tain  reached  him.  He  at  once  finished  the 
.secon»i  draft  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, and  called  the  cabinet  together  on  Mon- 
day. September  22d.  Secretary  Chase  re- 
corded in  his  diary,  that  day.  how,  after 
reading  his  colleagues  a  chapter  from  Arte- 
mns  Ward,  the  President  took  a  graver 
tone."  The  words  he  s|>oke,  as  recorded  by 
Mr.  ('base,  are  a  remarkable  revelation  of 
the  man's  feeling  at  the  moment : 

t  ham  «»  yoe  are  aware,  thought  a  great  deal  ahoot 

thf  relation  of  this  war  to  slavery  :  and  you  all  remem- 
ber that.  !*e?eral  week**  ago,  I  read  to  you  an  order  I 
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had  [irt'i  ared  on  fhh  sabject,  which,  on  aoeount  of  ob- 
jections made  by  gnnif  of  you,  was  not  isau'^^l.  Evt  r 
Mnce  then  my  mind  h<i.s  been  much  oc«upip<i  with  this 
Milijtvt,  ami  I  have  thoujjht,  all  aloii};,  that  the  lime 
for  acting  on  it  might  probably  come.  I  think  the 
time  has  cmm  now.  I  wish  it  was  a  bett«r  time.  I 
wiflh  that  we  were  in  a  better  conditiOD.  The  actios 
of  the  army  against  the  rebels  has  not  been  quite  what 
I  should  have  hf^t  likfd.  Put  they  have  bwu  drivfri 
out  of  Marylarxi,  i«n<l  I't:ariij>lvania  is  no  longtT  ia  dan- 
Rer  of  invasion.  Whfn  the  rebel  array  was  at  Frede- 
rirk,  I  determined,  aa  soon  as  it  should  be  driven  out  of 
Maryland,  to  iistie  a  proeUunation  of  emancipation, 
anch  as  I  thonght  most  Ukafy  to  be  aaefoL  I  aaid  noth- 
ing to  any  one.  bat  T  made  the  prnmise  to  myaelf  and 
[hesitating  a  little]  to  my  Maker.  The  rebel  army  is 
now  driven  out.  ami  I  am  >;<tiiiK  fulfil  that  promi.-^. 
I  have  got  you  togfth>-r  to  hear  what  I  ha\i'  wrutt  n 
down.  I  do  not  wish  your  advice  about  the  main  mat- 
ter, for  that  I  have  determined  for  myself.  TUtl  I  aay 
withont  intending  anything  bnt  reapect  for  any  one  of 
you.  Rot  1  already  know  the  riewa  of  each  on  this 
question,  Tlu  v  havi"  been  heretofore  expressed,  and 
I  have  coUi>iiitire<i  them  a.^  thoroughly  and  carefoUy  as 
lean.  What  I  have  written  i.^  that  which  my  reikr- 
tions  have  determined  me  to  say.  If  there  is  anythinj; 
in  the  expressions  I  use,  or  in  any  minor  matter,  which 
any  of  yon  thinks  had  beat  be  changed,  I  shall  beglad 
to  receive  the  .^suggestions.  One  other  olnerratton  I 
will  make.  I  know  very  well  that  many  otlierK  tiii^'lit, 
in  thiH  matter  a.«  in  others,  do  better  tlian  I  e.an  :  and 
if  I  was  satisfied  that  the  public  contidenee  ',vas  more 
fully  possessed  by  any  one  of  them  than  by  me,  and 
knew  of  any  constitutional  way  in  which  he  could  be 
pvt  to  nj  place,  he  should  have  it  I  woaM  gladly 
yield  it  to  nira.  But,  though  I  believe  that  Thave  not 
so  much  of  file  I  ontiiK  iir  .■  of  the  people  as  I  had  some 
time  siiuti,  I  do  not  know  th«t.  all  things  considered, 
any  other  person  ha-  nine  ,  and,  li.iwt-ver  this  may 
be,  there  ia  no  way  in  wnicn  1  can  lia\  e  any  other  man 
pot  where  I  am.  l  am  here  ;  I  must  do  the  bent  I  can, 
and  bear  the  reapansibility  of  taking  the  ooone  which 
I  feel  T  onght  to  take. 

The  proclamation  appeared  in  the  newa- 
papere  of  the  following  morning. 

There  wa.s  no  exultation  in  the  President's 
mind ,  indeed  there  was  almost  a  tjroan 
in  the  words  which,  the  night  after  he  had 
given  it  out,  be  addressed  to  a  party  of 
serenaders :  "  I  can  only  tnjst  in  (]od  that 
I  have  made  no  mistaiie."  The  events  of  the 
fall  broQicht  him  little  encoaragemeiit  In- 
deed, the  promise  of  emaru'i|»aUf)n  .^pemed 
to  effect  nothing  but  discontent  and  unea.^'i- 
ness ;  stocks  went  down,  troops  fell  off.  In 
five  great  States — Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York—  the  elections 
went  against  him.  Little  but  menaces  came 
from  Europe.  Many  Bnd  that  tiie  Presi- 
dent would  not  dar»'.  in  the  face  of  the 
unrest  of  the  country,  fulfil  his  promi.^e, 
and  issue  the  proclamation.  But  when  Con- 
gress opened  on  December  Ist,  he  did  sub- 
mit the  proclamation,  together  with  the  plan 
for  compensated  emancipation  which  he  had 
worked  out  Over  one^nalf  of  the  mesBage, 
in  fact,  waa  given  to  this  plan. 


Mr.  Lincoln  pleaded  with  Congress  for 
his  measure  as  he  had  never  pleaded  before. 
He  arf^ed  that  it  would  "end  the  8tnip:ple 
and  save  the  Union  forever,"  that  it  would 
"cost  no  blood  at  all,"  that  Congress  could 
do  it  if  they  would  unite  with  the  »  xeeutive, 
that  the  "  ^oot\  people"  would  respond  and 
support  it  if  appealed  to. 

"It  is  not."  he  said,  "'('an  any  of  us  imagine  bet- 
ter?' but.  '  ( 'an  «(>  all  lio  I'etter?'  ('['ject  uhatoo- 
evf  r  i6  pi>s«iblf,  s^ttll  th«^  question  occurs,  '  Can  we  do 
better?'  The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadcquato 
to  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion  is  piled  high 
with  difficnity,  and  we  mnat  rise  with  the  occaaioo.  Aa 
our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew  and  act  anew. 
We  must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  save 
our  eKiintry. 

"  ?%  ilow  citi^etih,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  of 
thi->  I  'ongress  and  this  Administration  will  be  remem- 
bered in  spit«  of  ourselves.  No  personal  significanoe 
or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or  another  of  as.  The 
fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will  light  us  down, 
in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  generation.  We  say 
We  are  t\)r  the  rniiin-  The  world  will  rn.t  foi-jjet  that 
we  say  this.  We  know  how  to  savt;  the  L'uiou.  The 
world  knows  we  do  know  how  to  save  it.  We  — ev<  n  we 
here— hold  the  power  and  bear  the  respon8ibi.*i^.  in 
giving  freedom  to  the  alave^  we  aaaure  freedom  to  the 
free — honorable  alike  in  what  we  give  and  what  we 
ureserve.  We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the 
laj»t,  liest  hojie  of  earth.  Other  nieaii.'s  may  tiiu  cee'i  ; 
this  could  not  fail.  The  way  i«  plain,  peai  eful,  tjener- 
oaa,jn8t^a  way  which,  if  followed,  the  world  will 
forever  applaud,  and  God  moat  forever  blm*." 

Nothing  ever  came  of  it,  for  before  any 
of  the  Border  States  had  become  willing  to 
accept  the  measure,  that  necessity  which 
Lincoln  foresaw  from  the  first  had  forced 
complete  emancipation  withont  eompenssr 
tion. 

As  the  1st  of  January  drew  near,  many 
friends  of  the  proclamation  doubted  that  Mr. 

Lincoln  would  keep  his  promise.  Among 
these  was  the  Kev.  iiyrun  Sunderlandi  of 
Washington,  at  that  time  chaplain  of  the 
Senate  and  one  of  thi  most  aggressively 
loyal  ministers  in  the  city.  Dr.  Sunderland 
feared  that  there  was  truth  in  the  rumor 
that  the  President  would  withdraw,  not  is- 
sue, the  proclamation  on  the  1st  of  .Tannary, 
and  on  the  Sunday  before  the  New  Year  he 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  subject  Bfr.  Z. 
S.  RoV:hins.  of  Wa.shin^ton,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  asked  Dr.  Sunderland  to  go  with 
him  to  the  President  and  urge  him  to  keep 
his  promise. 

■'  We  w  ore  ushered  into  the  i  abinet  r  ►om,"  sajn  Dr 
Sunderland.  "  It  was  very  dim,  but  one  gas-jet  burn- 
ing. As  we  entered,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  standing  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  long  table  which  filled  the  middle 
of  the  room.  An  I  stood  by  the  door.  I  am  so  very 
short,  that  1  was  obliged  to  look  up  to  the  Prp^i- 
dent.  Mr.  iiobbins  introduced  me,  and  1  began  at 
once  by  saying :  '  I  have  come,  Mr.  President,  to  an- 
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tic:p:it*'  the  New  Vear  with  my  rev  pec  t».  and  if  1  may, 
Vj  6iiy  yoa  •  word  1110111  tlie  Mriooi  eoodhioH  of 
ttua  country.' 

"  •  Go  ahead.  Doctor,'  replied  tbe  President :  '  every 
Ihdo  bolM.'  B«t  I  no  too  mtok  in  otnoat  to  iaagli 
at  kli oiUr  at  wr  amallafaB  'Mr.  Prerideat,*  I  eoa- 
tinoed,  'they  say  that  you  are  not  R'  inn  i<>  Vwp  yw 
promise  to  give  im  the  Emancipa'.i  'n  f'rm  !arr.ati 'n  ; 
lliat  it  is  yonr  intention  t"  w  ithdn-A  it  " 

"  '  Well.  Doctor,'  aaid  Mr.  lincoln,  '  yon  know 
Peter  was  going  to  do  it,  bnt  vbaa  tka  tiiM  eaBM  bo 
didaV 

***  Mr.  PrasideBt,*  I eontiancd,  'I  bare  been  ttodyinj; 

p.  t-r.  He  '^'A  Rf  t  'hny  his  Master  until  after  hia 
lliiiiU;r  rHi.j:;k«"t  him  in  tht-  presence  of  the  enemy. 
You  havi-  a  niri.-t«-r,  t'm,  i!r.  I.inc  iln,  \h<:  American 
people.  Don't  deny  jour  ira-tt- r  uatii  he  has  rebaked 
you  before  an  tho  worid.' 

"Mjr  camaatDMa  aaamed  to  intoreat  tho  Preaident» 
ami  bu  vholo  toao  chaiiKe  diminediatcly.  down. 
Doctor  Sunderland.'  he  sal^  :  '  let  us  t  ilk.' 

"We  seated  ourselve.-*  in  th>?  ruum,  aod  tui  a  mo- 
ment the  Pre-iiii-nt  w.^h  silent,  his  elbow  refitin|r  on 
the  table,  bia  big,  gnarled  IuumIs  clooed  over  his  fore- 
hafA.  tliea  loMcng  op  gnveljai  w»,  bo  b^gaa  to 
i^aak : 

*• '  Doctor,  if  it  l»d  heen  left  to  yon  and  me,  there 
would  have  been  no  war.  If  it  had  l.-'-n  lift  to  you 
and  mt,  there  would  have  be^o  iiu  c&u.^  fur  thi^  war  , 
I'Ut  it  was  not  left  to  as.  God  has  allowed  men  to 
make  slaveo  of  their  fellows.  He  permits  this  war. 
Ho  lua  before  Him  a  strange  spectacle.  Wo,  on  our 
side,  are  praying  Him  to  give  us  victory,  because  we 
believe  we  are  right ;  but  those  on  the  other  side  pray 
Him,  t"0,  fiir  victory,  believini,' they  ar.'  ri^^ht.  What 
mu«t  He  think  -.f  us?  And  what  coming  from  the 
struggle''  Wliitwillbe  the  effect  of  it  all  on  the 
whites  and  on  the  oegroes  ? '  And  then  soddeaiy  a  rip- 
ple of  amnsenMBt  broke  tbe  aoIeBa  tone  of  his  voice. 

Ah  for  the  negroes.  Doctor,  and  what  is  going  to  be- 
come uf  them  :  I  told  Ben  Wade  the  other  day,  that  it 
Di.'id"-  rn>'  think  of  a  story  I  n.-ad  in  i/ru-  "f  my  first 
boukit.  "  /{"kop's  Fables."  It  wa>!  an  M  vdilioa,  and  had 
curious  rough  wood-cuts,  one  of  which  showed  four 
white  nen  scmbbing  a  negro  in  a  potash  kettle  filled 
with  cold  water.  The  teat  explained  that  the  men 
thought  that  by  scrubbing  the  negro  they  might  make 
bim  white.  Just  about  the  time  they  thought  they  were 
(iiicf'<>i-iiiri^,  h>-  l<M>k  ciM  ami  diwi.  N'uv.  I  ;im  afraid 
that  by  the  time  we  get  through  thi^  v.:iT  the  negro 
will  catch  cold  and  die.' 

"  The  laagb  iiad  hardlj  died  away  before  he  reeoned 
bfai  gmvo  tone,  and  for  half  an  hoor  be  diicoMed 
the  question  of  emancipation.  He  stat«d  it  in 
every  light,  putting  his  points  so  clearly  that  each 
statement  was  .m  itr^^ument.  ile  .sh.iwed  tho  f'.jlU'.-;t 
appreciati"!!  t  f  tvery  side.  It  was  like  a  talk  of  one 
of  tho  old  prophets.  And  th.ii:^'li  he  did  not  tell  me 
at  the  end  whether  the  proclamation  would  be  iasnod 
or  not,  I  went  bomo  comforted  and  apliflad,  and  I  b*> 
iieved  ia  Abraham  Lincoln  from  thatdaj."* 


THK  I'KOrLAMATIO.N   13  ISSUED. 

Mr.  Lincnln  had  no  idea  (-f  withdrawing 
thy  procluiuation.    On  DeceniWr  3ULh,  he 

*  lutcrvluw  with  Dr.  Suaderlaud  for  this  uii^ssiae. 


read  tbe  document  to  bis  cabinet,  and  asked 
the  monben  to  take  copies  home  and  give 

him  Ihfir  onticisms.  The  next  day  at  cabi* 
net  meetinc:  the-^e  criticisms  and  syfjp:f'?ti'"'nj» 
were  pre.senteii  by  the  dilFerent  members. 
^Ir.  Lincoln  took  them  all  to  his  office,  where, 
during  that  aftemoon  and  tht^  mominp  of 
January  1, 1863,  he  rewrote  the  document. 
He  WM  caUed  from  it  st  eieven  o^cloek  to 
to  the  East  Room  and  begin  the  custom- 
ary iNevv  Year'-;  handshaking.  It  was  the 
middle  of  the  aftemoon  before  he  was  free 
and  Itack  in  tht-  e.xecutive  chamber,  where 
theEma  1  l!  11  rr  tclamation,  which  in  the 
interval  liad  b«t:n  duly  engrossed  at  the  State 
Department  and  brought  to  the  White  Honae 
by  Secretary  Seward  and  Ida  aon,  waa  wait- 
ing hia  signature. 

"They  found  the  President  alone,"  writes  Fredf^ri.  k 
Seward,  "in  his  room.  The  broad  sheet  wad  ^prt:^ 
0!it  bi-ftir<»  him  on  the  cabinet  table.  Mr.  Lincoln 
dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink,  and  then,  liolding  it  a  mo- 
ment above  the  papoT,  aoomid  to  baaitata.  LooUac 
around,  he  said  : 

" '  I  never,  in  my  life,  felt  more  certain  that  I  waa 
doing  right,  than  I  do  in  signing  this  paper.  But  I 
have  been  receiving  calls,  and  i^hnking  hands  since  nine 
[eleven?]  o'clock  this  nn'rnmt:.  till  my  arm  is  stiff  and 
numb.  Now,  this  signature  is  one  that  will  bo  doeely 
examined,  and  if  tbagr  find  my  hand  trembM,  thsy  will 
say  "  he  had  some  oomponetiiMm."  Bat,  aay  w^;  It  ia 
going  to  be  done  ! ' 

"So  .siyinK,  he  .■<l<iwly  ami  cirefufly  wrota  kls  BamO 
at  tbe  bottom  of  the  procbmation." 

At  last  til*  Kinandpation  Proclamation 
was  a  fact.  But  there  \va>  lit  tie  rejoicing 
in  the  heart  of  the  man  who  had  framed  and 
given  it  to  the  world.  In  issoing  it,  all  he 
had  dared  hope  \v;us  that  in  the  lonj;  rtin  it 
would  give  greater  gain  than  loea.  lie  waa 
not  confident  that  this  would  be  ao,  but  he 
was  willing  to  risk  it,  '*Uope  and  fear  and 
doubt  contended  over  the  new  policy  in  un- 
certain conflict,"  he  said  months  later.  A» 
he  had  foreseen,  dark  daya  followed.  There 
wt^re  mutinies  in  tho  army  ;  there  \v;us  ridi- 
cule; there  was  a  long  interval  of  waiting 
for  results.  Nothing  but  the  greatest  care 
in  «iforcing  the  proclamation  could  make  it 
a  f^roator  jjond  than  evil,  and  Mr.  Linordn 
now  turned  ail  his  energies  to  this  new  tahk. 
**  We  are  like  whalers,"  he  said  one  day,  who 
havf-  be<^n  lonpj  on  a  chase  ;  we  have  at  last 
got  the  harpoon  into  the  monster,  but  we 
must  now  look  how  we  steer,  or  witii  one 
'aop'  of  hia  tail  he  will  send  m  all  into 
etenu^." 
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V. 

the  guabd  set  over  cerveba  and  the  watch  kept  on 

cXmaba. 


fHE  result  of  the  various  move- 
ments narrated  in  our  last 
artiele  was  to  leave  the  Fly- 
ing  Squadron,  on  the  2!2d  of 
May,  off  Cienfuegos,  and 
Admiral  Sampson's  division 
off  Havana,  on  the  21st. 
The  latter  was  f?eriously  di- 
minished in  mobile  comba- 
tant force  hy  the  removal 
of  the  "  Iowa,"  detached 
to  the  south  of  the  island  to  join  the  ships 
under  Schley.  It  was  confidently  expected 
that  thwOi  rather  than  at  any  northern  port, 
the  enemy  would  make  his  first  aj>poaranc*>: 
and  for  that  reason  the  Flying  Squadron 
was  strengrthened  Iqr,  and  that  off  Havaia 
doprivt'd  of,  a  vessel  whose  qualities  would 
tell  heavily  in  conflict  with  an  active  antago- 
nist, snch  as  s  body  of  armored  cmisers 
ought  to  be.  Only  by  great  good  fortune 
could  it  be  expected  that  the  monitors, 
upon  which  Sampson  for  the  moment  had 
hur]i;ely  to  depend,  could  impose  an  engage* 
ment  upon  Cervera's  di\i3ion,  if  the  latter 
sought  to  enter  Havana  by  a  dash.  By  tak- 
ing from  the  Admiral .  his  most  powerful 
vessel,  he  was  exposed  to  the  mortification 
of  seeing  the  enemy  slip  by  and  show  his 
heels  to  our  sluggish,  low-freeboard,  tur- 
reted  vessels;  but  the  solvtion  was  the  best 
that  could  he  reached  under  the  conditions. 
It  was  not  till  the  28th  of  the  month  that 
the  junction  of  the  "Oregon  "  put  our  divi- 
sion before  Havana  on  terms  apiwoaching 
equality,  as  regards  quickness  of  movement. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  the  Navy  Department 
received  probable,  bot  not  certain,  hiforma- 
tion  that  the  enemy's  division  had  entered 
Santiago.  This,  as  i.s  now  known,  had  occurred 
on  the  early  morning  of  the  same  day.  Sin- 
gularly enough,  less  than  twenty-foqr  hotirs 
before,  on  the  18Ui,  the  auxiliary  gteaiB^ 


"  St.  Louis."  Captain  (Joodrich,  lately  one 
of  the  American  transatlantic  liners,  had  been 
close  hi  witii  the  month  of  this  port,  which 
had  hitherto  lain  outside  our  sphere  of  ojier- 
ations,  and  had  made  a  determined  and  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  cut  the  telegraph  cable 
leading  from  Santiago  to  Jamaica.  In  doing 
this  the  "  St.  Louis,"  which,  like  her  sister 
ships  (except  the  "St.  Paul"),  had  not 
yet  received  an  armament  soitable  to  her 
size  or  rUities,  lay  for  three-(iuarters  of  an 
hour  under  the^hre  of  the  enemy,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  little  over  a  mile.  Fortunately,  a 
six-inch  rifled  gun  on  the  Socapa  battery, 
which  was  then  being  mounted,  was  not 
ready  until  the  following  day;  and  the  "  St. 
Louis"  hekl  her  gronnd  without  injury 
until  a  piece  had  been  cut  out  of  the  cable. 
In  this  work  she  was  assisted  by  the  tug 
"  Wompatuck, "  Lieutenant-Commander  Jun- 
gen.  The  two  vessels  then  moved  away  to 
(luantananio  Bay.  having  been  off  Santiago 
nearly  forty-eight  hours.  It  may  certainly 
be  charged  as  good  lock  to  Gorvera,  that 
their  departure  before  his  arrival  kept  our 
government  long  in  uncertainty  as  to  the 
fact,  which  we  needed  to  know  in  the  most 
positive  manner  before  stripping  the  Havana 
blockade  in  order  to  concentrate  at  Santiago. 
The  >\Titer  remembers  that  the  captain  of 
the  '*  St.  Louis/*  having  soon  afterwards  to 
come  north  for  coal,  found  it  difTunilt  to  be- 
lieve that  he  could  have  missed  the  Spanish 
vessels  by  so  little ;  and  the  more  so  because 
he  had  spent  the  19th  off  Guantanamo.  less 
than  fifty  miles  distant.  I'y  that  time,  how- 
ever, our  information,  though  still  less  than 
eye-witness,  was  so  far  probable  as  to  pre- 
ponderate over  his  doubts;  but  much  per- 
plexity would  have  been  spared  us,  had  the 
enemy  been  seen  by  this  ship,  whose  great 
speed  would  have  brought  immediate  posi- 
ixve  intelligence  that  ^1,  and  not  only  a 
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part,  had  entered  the  port.  On  this  point 
we  did  not  obtain  certainty  until  three  weeks 
later. 

In  yet  another  respect  luck,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  v.-nnt  Hgainst  us  at  this  time. 
The  **  Wompaluck  "  was  sent  by  Captain 
Goodrich  into  tlie  month  of  the  harbor  at 
Guantanamo,  to  atteinpt  to  {^[rapido  the  cable 
there.  The  tuj.^  and  the  "  St.  Loui.=^ "  were 
both  forced  to  retire,  not  by  the  weight  of 
fire  from  the  coast,  but  by  a  petty  Spanish 
gunboat,  aided  by  "  a  small  j^iin  on  shore." 
Could  this  fact  have  been  communicated  to 
Commodore  Schley,  when  he  decided  to  re- 
turn to  Key  West  on  the  2()th,  on  account 
of  tlie  diliiculty  of  coaling,  he  would  proba- 
bly iiave  seen  the  facility  with  which  the 
place  could  be  secured  and  utilized  for  a 
coaling  station,  as  it  subsequently  was  by 
Admiral  Sampson,  and  that  there  thus  was 
no  necessity  of  starting  back  some  700 
miles  to  Key  We.st.  with  4,000  lon.s  of  coal 
in  a  collier  in  company.  When  the  lower 
bay  wa8  occupied,  on  the  Sth  of  June,  our 
attacking  vessels  were  only  the  naval  nnprth 
tected  crui.ser  "  Marblehead  "  and  the  aux- 
iliary cruiser  '*  Yankee, ' "  the  former  of  which 
was  with  the  Flying  Squadron  from  Cien- 
fuegos  to  Santiago,  and  liefore  the  latter 
port  until  iSampson  arrived.  Xo  resistance 
was  then  offered  by  the  Spanish  gunboat, 
before  which  the  vulnerable  and  inade(iuutely 
armed  "St.  I»uis"  and  "Wompatnck" 
had  very  properly  retired. 

Although  the  information  received  of 
Cervera's  entering  Santiago  was  not  reliable 
enough  to  justify  detaching  Sampson's  ships 
from  before  Havana,  it  wa8  probubie  to  u 
degree  that  made  it  imperative  to  watch  the 
port  in  force  at  once.  Telegrams  were  im- 
mediately sent  out  to  assemble  the  four  aux- 
iliary cmisers— "St.  Paul,"  "St.  Louis," 
•♦Harvard,"  and  ''Yale"  and  the  fast 
naval  cruiser  *'  Minneapolis."  before  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor.  The  number  of  the.se 
ships  shows  the  importance  atUiched  to  the 
duty.  It  was  necessary  to  allow  largely  for 
the  chapter  of  accidents;  for,  to  apply  a 
pithy  saying  of  the  Chief  of  the  Navai  Bn- 
reau  of  l-zjuipment-  "  the  only  way  to  have 
coal  enough  is  to  have  too  much" — the  only 
way  to  assemble  ships  enough,  when  things 
grow  critical,  is  to  send  more  than  barely 
enough.  All  those  that  reci  ived  their  orders 
proceeded  as  rapidly  as  their  conditiomi 
allowed,  bnt  the  Department  eonld  not  get 

hold  of  the  "St.  Loiii.s."  This  failure 
illu.strates  vividly  the  remark  made  in  the 
lii.-^L  paper  concerning  the  importance  of 


knowing  just  where  cruisers  are  to  l>e  found  ; 
for  of  all  the  live  ships  thus  sought  to  be 
gathered,  the  **  St.  Louis"  was,  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  most  importjint,  through  her  knowl* 
edge  of  theweakness,  for  offence,  of  the  enemy 
at  Guantanamo,  which  she  could  have  com- 
mnnicated  to  Schley.  The  latter,  when  fad 
arrived  off  Santiago  on  the  evening  of  the 
2r,ih.  found  the  "  Minneapolis,"  the  "St. 
I'aul,"  and  the  "  Yale  "  on  the  station.  The 
**  Harvard  "  had  already  been  there,  but  had 
gone  for  the  moment  to  St.  Nicola.s  Mole, 
with  despatches  that  tlie  Ck)mmodore  had 
sent  before  him  from  Cienfnegos.  She 
joined  tlie  squadron  again  early  next  day. 
May  27ih. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  the  "  St. 
Paul "  had  captured  the  British  steamer 
"  Kestormel,"  with  2,400  tons  of  coal  for 
the  Spanish  squadron.  This  vessel  had  gone 
ftrst  to  Porto  Rico,  and  from  there  had  been 
directe*!  to  C'ura(;ao.  where  she  arrived  two 
days  after  Cervera  had  dejiarted.  When 
Uiken,  she  reported  that  two  other  colliers 
were  in  I'orto  Rico  when  she  sailed  thence. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  that  port, 
and  not  Santiago,  had  been  the  original  des- 
tination of  the  enemy,  for  it  would  have 
been  quite  as  easy  for  the  colliers  to  go  to 
Santiago  at  once;  probably  safer,  for  we 
Were  not  then  thinking  of  Santiago  in  com- 
parison with  San  Juan.  This  conjectnre  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  there  were 
only  2,300  tons  of  Cardiff  coal  in  Santiago, 
a  condition  which  shows  both  how  little  the 
Spanish  government  expected  to  u.se  the 
]  nr?  and  how  serious  the  captore  at  this 
ULsiunt  was  to  the  enemy. 
'  The  intenlioTt  of  Commodore  Schley  to  re- 
turn to  Key  West  precipitated  the  move- 
ment of  Admiral  Sampson,  with  his  two 
fasteat  ships,  to  Santiago;  bnt  the  step 
would  certainly  have  been  taken  as  soon  ;is 
the  doubt  whether  all  the  Spanish  di\nsion 
had  entiTed  was  removed.  The  Department, 
under  its  growing  conviction  that  the  enemy 
was  there,  had  already  been  increasingly  dis- 
turbed by  the  delay  of  the  Flying  Squiidron 
before  Oienfuegos,  caused  by  the  nncer^ 
tainty  of  its  commander  as  to  \'ihether  or 
not  ('ervera  wa.=!  in  the  latter  port  :  nor 
was  there  then  known  reason  tu  cenijure  the 
decision  of  the  ofhcer  on  the  spot,  whose 
information,  dependent  upon  despatch  ves- 
sels, or  upon  local  scouting,  was  necessarily, 
in  some  respects,  more  meager  than  that  of 
(he  liejiartnitnt,  in  cable  communication 
with  many  quarters.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
mistaken,  and  each  succeeding  hour  made 
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the  mistake  more  palpable  and  more  serious- 
to  those  in  Washington;  not,  indeed,  that 
demonstrative  proof  had  been  received  there 
-  far  from  it — but  there  was  that  depree  of 
rt-a-(»n  ih!e  prohahility  which  juatitiea  prac- 
ucai  action  m  all  iile,  and  especially  in  war. 
There  was  not  certainly  enough  to  draw 
away  our  ships  from  before  Havana — to  the 
exposure  also  of  Key  West^but  there  was 
quite  sufficient  certainty  to  take  the  chance 
of  leamg  Cienfuegoe  and  going  off  Santi- 
ago; for,  to  put  the  case  at  its  weakest,  we 
conld  not  close  both  the  last-nrimod  jiortj^,  ^r\(\ 
had  to  make  a  choice.  Against  the  vuik  of 
the  enemy  trying  to  dash  out  of  Santiago  and 
ruQ  for  some  other  point,  provision  was  made 
liy  a  telejn*JiTn  to  the  "Yale"  to  inform 
every  vessel  off  Santiago  that  the  Flying 
Squadron  was  off  Cienfuogos,  and  that 
orders  had  been  sent  it  to  proceed  witli  all 
pos/ible  despatrh  off  Santiago.  If,  therefore, 
the  enemy  did  run  out  before  the  arrival  of 
Schley,  our  scouts  would  know  how  to  look 
for  the  latter;  thatia,  aomewhere  on  the 
shortest  line  between  the  two  ports. 

The  embarrassment  imposed  upon  the  De- 
partmenty  through  the  telegram  that  the  I' ly- 
ing Squadron  was  returning  to  Key  West, 
was  increased  greatly  by  the  fact  that  the 
five  cruisers  ordered  before  the  port  uere 
getting  very  short  of  coal.   If  the  squadron 
held  it3  ground,  this  waa  comparatively  im- 
material.   It  would  be  injurious,  unques- 
tionably, to  the  communications  and  to  the 
lookout,  but  not  nec'^'ssarily  fatal  to  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  which  waa  that  Cervera  should 
Bot  get  out  without  a  fight  and  alip  away 
aj^ain  into  the  unkno^\'^l.    But,  if  the  squad- 
ron went,  the  cruisers  could  not  stay,  and 
the  enemy  might  escape  unobserved.  For- 
tunately, on  aecond  thoughts,  the  Commo- 
loro  decided  to  remain ;  but  before  that  waa 
known  to  the  Department,  Sampson  had  been 
directed,  on  May  29th,  to  proceed  with  the 
"  New  York  "  and  the  **  Oregon,  * '  the  latter 
of  which  had  only  joined  him  on  the  28th. 
"^he  telegram  announcing  that  the  Flyin^j 
^oadron  would  hold  on  came  indeed  before 
ttio  two  ships  started,  but  it  was  not  thought 
expedient  to  change  their  ordera.  Word 
^•"^^^t  h:iii  then  been  received  that  two  of  the 
ijpanijili  division  had  been  sighted  inside  from 
«iir  own  vessels,  and  though  this  still  left  a 
doubt  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  others, 
It  removed  the  necessity  of  covering  Key 
^'^♦'!'t,  which  hail  caused  the  Department, 
on  the  first  knowledge  of  Schley  's  returning, 
toltmtt  its  ordera  to  Sampson  to  be  ready  to 
MtoQt  for  Santiago  the  instant  the  Flying 


Squadron  returned,  liy  the  departure  of 
the  New  York  "  and  the  "  Oregon,"  the 
"  Indiana"  was  left  the  only  battleship  to 
the  westward.  Her  sjipfd  was  insufficient 
to  keep  up  with  the  two  others,  and  it  was 
determined  to  employ  her  in  convoying  the 
army  when  it  waa  ready,  a  duty  originally 
designed  for  Sampson's  division  as  a  whole. 

Admiral  Sampson  with  his  two  ships  ar- 
rived off  Santiago  on  the  1st  of  June,  at  6 
A.M.,  and  establtohed  the  cloae  watch  of  the 
port  which  lasted  until  the  sally  and  de8truc-> 
tion  of  (^ervera's  squadron.  "  From  that 
time  on,"  says  the  Spanish  lieutenant,  MuUer, 
who  was  in  the  port  tnm  the  beginning,  aa 
second  in  command  of  the  naval  forces  of 
the  province,  "  the  hostile  ships,  which  were 
afterwards  increased  in  number,  established 
day  and  night  a  constant  watch,  without 
withdrawing  at  nightfall,  as  they  need  to 
do."  Into  the  particulars  of  this  watch, 
which  lasted  for  a  month,  and  effectively 
prevented  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  go 
out  by  night,  the  writer  does  not  purpose  to 
enter,  as  his  object  in  this  series  of  papers 
is  rather  to  elicit  the  general  lessons  deriv- 
able from  the  war  than  to  give  the  details  of 
particular  operations.  It  is  only  just  to  say, 
however,  that  all  the  dispositions  of  the 
blockade  to  U5?e  the  common,  but  not 
strictly  accurate,  expression — from  the  be- 
ginning of  June  to  the  day  of  the  battle  were 
prescribed  by  the  commander-in-chief  on 
tho  :-pot :  without  controlling:  orders,  and 
with  little,  if  any,  .suggestion  on  the  subject 
from  the  Department.  The  writer  remem- 
bers none;  but  he  does  well  remember  the 
interest  with  which,  durin^^  the  dark  ni{?hts 
of  the  month,  he  watched  the  size  of  the 
moon,  which  was  new  ou  the  18th,  and  the 
anxiety  each  morning  lest  news  might  be 
received  of  a  sucoessfnl  attempt  to  get  away 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  whose  reputed 
speed  so  far  exceeded  that  of  most  of  our 
ships.  It  waa  not  then  known  that,  by  rea- 
son of  the  methods  unremittingly  enforced 
by  our  squadron,  it  was  harder  to  escape 
from  Santiago  by  ni^ht  than  by  day,  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  steering  a  ship  through 
an  extremely  narrow  channel  wil^  the  beam 
of  an  electric  light  .shining  straight  in  the 
eyes,  as  would  have  been  the  case  for  a  mile 
before  reaching  the  harbor's  mouth. 

The  office  of  the  Navy  Department  at  that 
moment,  so  far  as  the  fleet  before  Santiago 
was  concerned,  was  chiefly  administrative ;  to 
maintain  the  number  of  ships  and  their  neces- 
sary  supplies  of  coal,  ammunition,  and  healthy 
food  at  the  highest  point  constant  with  the 
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requirements  of  other  parts  of  the  field  of 
war.   During  the  month  of  June,  betng,  as 

it  was,  the  really  decisive^  |>erii>d  of  the  cam- 
imign,  these  demands  for  increase  of  force 
naturally  rose  higher  in  every  quarter.  A 
numerous  convoy  had  to  be  provided  for  the 
army  expedition ;  the  battle  fleet  had  to  be 
supplemented  with  several  light  cruisers ;  it 
became  evident  that  the  sphere  of  the  block- 
a<i('  must  be  extctult  d,  which  meant  many 
more  ships;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
C&mara  started  for  Suez.  All  this  only  in- 
stances the  common  saying,  "It  never  rains 
but  it  pours."  Oiir  battle  fleet  before  San- 
tiago was  more  than  powerful  enough  to 
crash  the  hostile  sqnadron  in  a  very  short 
time,  if  the  lattt^r  attempted  a  stand-up 
fight.  The  fact  was  so  evident  that  it  was 
perfectly  clear  nothing  of  the  kind  would  be 
hazarded;  but,  nevertheless,  we  could  not 
afford  to  diminish  the  number  of  armored 
vessels  on  this  spot,  now  become  the  deter- 
mining center  of  the  conffict.  The  possibil* 
ity  of  the  situation  was  two-fold.  Either 
the  enemy  might  succeed  in  an  effort  at  eva- 
sion, a  chance  which  required  us  to  maintain 
a  distinctly  superior  force  of  batUeehips*  in 
order  to  allow  the  occasional  absence  of  one 
or  two  for  coaling  or  repairs,  besides  as 
many  lighter  cmisers  as  could  be  mustered 
for  purposes  of  lookout;  or,  by  merely  re- 
maining quietly  at  anchor,  protected  from 
attack  by  the  lines  of  torpedoes,  he  might 
protract  a  ntuation  which  tended  not  only 
to  wear  out  our  ship?,  but  also  t^»  keep  them 
there  into  the  hurricane  season,  a  risk  which 
was  not,  perhaps,  adequately  realised  by  the 
lieople  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  desirable,  at  this  point,  to  present  cer- 
tain other  elements  of  the  naval  situation 
which  rightly  affected  namU  action  at  the 
mnmcnt,  and  which,  also,  wero  probably  over- 
looked by  the  nation  at  large ;  for  they  give 
a  concrete  illustration  of  conditions  which 
ought  to  affe<  t  our  national  policy,  as  re- 
jrarcls  the  navy,  in  the  present  and  immediate 
future.  We  had  to  economize  uur  ships, 
because  they  were  too  few.  There  was  no 
reserve.  The  N'.ivy  Departnu-nl  had  throu^^h- 
out,  and  especially  at  this  period,  to  keep  in 
mind,  not  merely  (Ae  exigencies  at  Santi- 
ago, but  the  fact  that  we  Iiad  not  a  battle- 
ship in  the  home  port-;  that  could,  in  six 
months,  be  made  ready  to  replace  one  lost 
or  seriously  disabled;  as  the  "  Ma8.sachn. 
pptt;-^."  for  instance,  ban  rerently  been,  by 
running  on  an  obstruction  in  New  York  Bay. 
8urpri.se  api)roaching  disdain  was  expressed, 
both  before  and  after  the  destruction  of  Cer> 


vera's  squadron,  that  the  battle  fleet  was 
not  sent  into  Santii^  either  to  grapple  the 

enemy's  ships  there,  or  to  support  the  oper- 
ations of  the  army;  in  the  same  way,  for 
instance,  that  Farragut  crossed  the  torpedo 
lines  at  Mobile.  The  reply— «nd,  in  the  writ- 
er's judgment,  the  more  than  adequate  rea- 
son -was  that  the  country  could  not,  at  that 
time,  under  the  political  conditions  which 
obtained  la.'^t  summer,  afford  to  risk  the  loss 
or  disablement  of  a  single  battleship;  unlei«3 
the  enterprise  in  which  it  was  hazarded  car- 
ried a  reasonable  probability  of  equal  or 
greater  loss  to  the  enemy,  leanng  us,  there- 
fore, as  strong  as  before  relatively  to  the 
naval  power  which  in  the  course  of  events 
might  yet  be  arrayed  against  us.  If  we  lo.^t 
10,000  men,  the  country  could  replace  them ; 
if  we  lost  a  battleship,  it  could  not  be  re- 
placed. The  issue  of  the  war,  as  a  whole  and 
in  every  locality  to  which  it  extended,  de- 
pended upon  naval  force,  and  it  was  impera- 
tive to  achieve,  not  success  only,  but  suc- 
cess dehived  no  longer  than  necessary.  A 
million  of  the  best  soldiers  would  have  been 
powerless  in  face  of  hostile  control  of  the 
sea.  Dewey  had  not  a  battleship,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  that  capable  admiral 
thought  he  ought  to  have  one  or  more ;  and 
so  he  ought,  if  we  had  had  them  to  spwne. 
The  two  monitors  would  be  something,  doubt- 
less, when  they  arrived ;  but,  like  all  their 
cla«.-^,  they  lacked  mobility. 

W  hen  C&mara  started  by  way  of  Suez 
for  Manila,  it  was  no  more  evident  than  it 
was  before  that  we  ought  to  have  battleships 
there.  Hiat  was  perfectly  plain  from  the 
be^innin*;;  but  liattleshijis  no  more  than 
men  can  be  in  two  places  at  once,  and  until 
C^mara's  movement  had  passed  beyond  the 
chance  of  turning  west,  the  Spanish  fleet  in 
the  Penin.sula  had,  a.*?  regarded  the  two  fields 
of  war,  the  West  indies  and  the  I'hilippines, 
the  recognized  military  advantage  of  an  in> 
terior  position.  In  accepting  inferiority  in 
the  Ha.'^t,  and  concentrating  our  available 
force  in  the  West  Indies,  thereby  ensuring  a 
superiority  over  any  possible  combination  of 
Spaiii.sh  vf.^.s.'ls  in  the  latter  quarter,  the 
Department  acted  rightly  and  in  accordance 
with  sound  military  precedent;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  (ht^  Spanish  navy  wa.s 
not  the  only  jtos-sibility  of  the  day.  The 
\vritt'r  was  not  in  a  position  to  know  then, 
and  does  not  know  now,  what  weight  the 
I  nitt'(l  State.-^  government  attached  to  the 
current  nmiors  of  possible  political  friction 
with  other  states  whose  people  were  notori^ 
ously  sympathisers  with  our  eaemj.  Hie 
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public  knows  as  much  about  that  aa  he  does; 
but  it  was  clear  that  if  a  disposition  to  in- 
terfere did  exist  anywhere,  it  would  not  be 
lessened  by  a  serious  naval  disaster  to  us, 
such  as  the  los.^  of  one  of  our  few  battleships 
would  be.  Just  as  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  technically  '*  effecthre  "  blockade  of  the 
Cuban  ports,  so,  also,  in  sustaining  the  entire- 
nessand  vi^or  of  the  battle  fleet,  the  attitude 
of  foreign  powers  as  well  as  the  strength  of 
the  immediate  enemy  had  to  be  considered. 
For  such  reasons  it  was  recommended  that 
the  orders  on  this  point  to  Admiral  Sampson 
sbonld  be  |»eremptory :  not  that  any  donbt 
existed  as  to  the  discretion  of  that  officer, 
who  justly  character ize<l  the  proposition  to 
throw  the  ships  upon  iiw  mine  tields  of  San- 
tiago as  suicidal  foily.  but  because  it  was 
felt  that  the  burden  of  such  a  decision  should 
be  assumed  by  a  superior  authority,  which 
could  better  bear  the  idle  impntations  of 
ignorance,  made  at  times  by  some  who  ought 
to  have  known  better,  but  did  not.  ' '  The 
matter  is  left  to  your  discretion,"  the  tele- 
gram read,  '*  except  that  the  United  States 
armored  vessels  must  not  he  risked." 

When  Cervera's  squadron  was  once  cor- 
nered, an  intelligent  opponent  wonid.  nnder 
any  state  of  naval  preparedness,  have  seen 
the  ad\'isabi!ity  of  forcing  him  out  of  the 

£ort  by  an  attack  in  the  rear,  which  could 
e  made  only  by  an  army.  As  Nelson  said 
nn  nni-  occasion,  "  What  is  wanted  now  is 
not  mure  ships,  but  troops."  Under  few 
conditions  should  such  a  irituation  be  pro> 
longed.  But  the  reasons  adduced  in  the 
last  p;iragraph  made  it  doubly  incumbent 
upon  us  to  bring  the  matter  speedily  to  an 
inne,  and  the  combined  expedition  from 
Tampa  was  at  once  ordered.  Having  in  view 
the  number  of  hostile  troops  in  the  country 
aarnmiidiDg  Santiago,  as  shown  by  the  svbse^ 
quent  returns  of  prisoners  and  shrewdly  sus- 
pected by  ourselves  beforehand,  it  w-m  un- 
doubtedly desirable  tu  employ  u  larger  force 
ttian  was  sent.  The  criticism  made  upon  the 
inadequate  number  of  troop.'?  <»ngaged  in  this 
really  daring  movement  is  intrinsically  sound, 
and  would  be  wholly  accurate  if  direct^,  not 
against  tlie  enterprise  itself,  but  against  the 
national  shortsightedness  which  gave  us  so 
trivial  an  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
The  really  hazardous  nature  of  the  movement 
ig  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  column  of  Es- 
cario,  3,000  strong,  from  Manzanillo,  reached 
Santianfo  on  July  .3d ;  too  late,  it  is  true, 
abundantly  too  late,  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
fence of  San  .hmn  and  El  Caney,  upon  li  1'- 
ing  which  the  city  depended  for  ^nd 


water :  yet  not  so  late  but  that  it  gives  a 
shivering  sugg^^stion  how  much  more  anlu- 
ou3  would  have  been  the  task  of  our  troops 
had  Escario  come  up  in  time.  The  incident 
but  adds  another  tn  hii^inry';-^  long  list  of  in- 
stances where  desperate  euergy  and  econ- 
omy of  time  have  wrested  safety  out  of  the 
jaws  of  imminent  disaster.  The  occasion 
was  one  that  called  upon  us  to  take  big 
risks;  and  success  merely  justities  doubly 
an  attempt  which,  from  the  obvious  balance 
of  •idv:intages  and  disadvantages,  was  ante- 
cedently justified  by  ite  necessity,  and  would 
not  have  been  fiur  subject  for  blame,  even 
had  it  failed. 

The  Nav)*  Department  did  not.  however, 
think  that  even  a  small  chuace  of  injury 
should  be  taken  which  could  be  avoided ;  and 
it  may  be  s;iid  that  while  the  rvm  v.  '- i,  fir, 
emergency,  is  unable  to  run  a  \ery  great  risk 
for  the  sake  of  decisive  advantage,  is  unfit  for 
command,  on  the  other  hand  he  is  only  less 
culpable  who  takes  even  a  small  risk  of  seri- 
ous harm  when  he  can,  by  reasonable  care, 
provide  against  it.  It  has  l)een  well  said 
that  Nelson  took  more  care  of  his  toiigallant 
masts,*  in  ordinaiy  cruising,  than  be  did  of 
his  whole  fleet  when  the  enemy  was  to  be 
checked  or  beaten ;  and  this  combination  of 
qualities  apparently  opposed  is  found  in  all 
strong  military  characters.  Where  either  is 
lacking,  military  strength  cannot  eiist.  It 
was  determined.  a<  <  rdingly,  tocollect  for  the 
transports  a  numerous  naval  guard,  or  con- 
voy, to  secure  them  agidnst  p«Mdble  attacks 
by  the  Spanish  f(unboats  distributed  along 
the  north  coast  of  Cuki,  by  which  mute  the 
voyage  was  to  be  made.  Tiie  i  are  was  prob- 
ably thought  excessive  by  many  and  capable 
men ;  but  the  unforeseen  is  ever  happening 
in  war;  here  or  there  a  young  Spanish  officer 
might  unexpectedly  prove,  not  merely  Inave, 
as  they  all  are,  but  enterprising,  which  few 
of  them  seem  to  he.  The  transport  fleet 
had  no  habit  of  manteuvering  together ;  the 
captains,  many  of  them,  were  without  inter- 
est in  the  war,  and  v  ith  much  interest  in 
their  owners,  upon  whom  they  commonly  de- 
pended for  employment;  straggling,  and 
panic  in  case  of  attack,  could  be  surely 
predicted ;  and  finally,  as  we  scarcely  had 
men  enough  for  the  work  before  them,  why 
incur  the  hazard  of  sacrificing  even  one  ship- 
load of  our  most  efficient  but  all  too  small 
army?  For  such  reasons  it  was  decided  to 
collect  a  doaen  of  the  analler  cralaers,  any 
one  of  which  could  handle  a  Spanish  gunboat, 

*  Till'  liv'liiiT  ti|>|>*T  iiiiifit*,  opoQ  which  P[ie^  tnnrh  <le* 

)MMi<l'  <l  id  uiiMlcrate  nealhor. 
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aod  which,  in  vii  Lue  of  their  numbers,  could 
be  ao  distributed  about  the  transports  as 
to  forestall  attack  at  all  jm tints.  The  m^re 
notoriety  that  ao  powerful  a  Hotilia  accom- 
panied toe  movement  was  protection  greater, 
perhaps,  than  the  force  itaelf ;  for  it  would 
impose  quiosccnrp.  even  upon  a  morp  actiTc- 
ent-my.  As  a  further  measure  of  precaution, 
directions  were  given  to  watch  also  the  tor- 
pedo-destroyer in  San  Juan  dijring  the  pas- 
sage of  the  army.  The  "  Indiana,"  as  has 
been  said*  formed  part  of  the  convoy;  the 
diBpositions  and  order  of  sailing  being  ar- 
rangf^d,  anrl  throughout  superintended,  by 
her  eciiniuandiug  officer,  Captain  Henry  C. 
Taylor. 

( 'n  Satuniay.  Tune  4th, Commodore  Remey, 
conmiattding  the  naval  base  at  Key  West, 
telegraphed  that  tbe  naval  veaaehi  compos- 
ing the  convoy  would  be  ready  to  sail  that 
evening.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  army 
could  sail  on  the  8th,  but  early  that  morning 
was  received  the  report,  alliried  to  in  a  pre- 
vious paper,  that  an  armored  cruiser  with 
three  vessels  in  company  had  been  sighted 
by  one  of  our  blockading  fleet  the  evening 
Iwfore,  in  the  Nicolas  Channel,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Cuba.  Tpon  being  referred  hack, 
the  statement  wad  confirmed  by  the  otticer 
making  it,  and  also  by  another  vessel  which 
had  passed  over  the  same  frrotind  .it  nearly 
the  same  time.  The  account  bein<;  thus 
both  specific  and  positive,  the  sailing  of  the 
transports  was  countermanded;  the  naval 
ve><HelB  of  the  convoy  being  sent  out  from 
Key  VVe«t  to  scour  the  waters  where  the 
suspicions  ships  had  been  seen,  and  Admiral 
Samp.^on  directed  tO  send  his  two  fastest 
armored  vessels  to  Key  West,  in  order  that 
the  expedition  might  proceed  in  force.  The 
Admiral,  being  satisfied  that  the  report  was 
a  mistake,  of  a  character  similar  to  othcn? 
made  to  him  at  the  same  time, did  not  comply ; 
a  decision  which,  under  the  circnmstances 
of  his  full.-r  knowlt'dcje.  must  be  considered 
discreet  as  well  as  fortunate.  The  incident 
was  mortifying  at  the  time,  and— considering 
Uy  how  little  Bscario  arrived  late  might 
have  been  diwistrouf :  hnt  it  is  one  of  those 
in  which  it  i.s  dirhcult  to  assign  blame,  though 
easy  to  draw  a  very  obvioos  moral  for  look* 
out.s. 

The  expedition  finally  got  away  from 
Tampa  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  arrived  off 

Santiago  on  the  2()th.  The  process  of  col- 
lecting and  |ire[iann^r  the  convoy,  thf  voy- 
age itself,  and  the  delay  caused  by  the  false 
report  mentioned,  constituted,  together,  a 
period  of  three  weeks,  during  which  the 


naval  veoaels  of  the  expedition  were  taicu 
away  from  the  general  Moekade  of  the 
Tuhan  coast.    Some  da.rs  more  were  n(^ede<l 
to  coal  them  and  to  get  them  again  to  their 
stations.   Meanwhile,  it  was  becoming  evi- 
dent that  the  limits  of  the  blockade  must 
be  extended,  in  order  that  full  benefit  might 
be  derived  from  it  as  a  military  measure. 
The  aonthem  ports  of  Caba  west  of  Santi- 
ago, and  esjwcially  the  waters  about  the  Isle 
of  lines  and  Batabano,  which  is  in  close 
rail  connection  with  Havana,  were  reoehr* 
ing  more  numerous  vessels,  as  was  also  the 
case  with  Sagua  la  Grande,  on  the  north. 
In  short,  the  demand  for  necessariej^ 
producing  an  increasing  supply,  dependent 
upon  Jamaica  and  Mexico  in  the  south.  anJ 
upon  Europe  and  North  American  portd  in  the 
north.   The  whole  was  thos  developing  into 
a  system  which  would  go  far  to  defeat  our 
aims,  unless  counteracted  by  more  uid**- 
spread  and  closer  knit  measures  on  our 
part.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  prodahn 
a  Idockade  of  the  south  coast  of  Cuha  from 
Cape  I'ruz,  a  little  west  of  Santiago,  to  Cape 
FVances,  where  the  fotd  ground  west  of  tlie 
Isle  of  Pines  terminates.    The  Isle  of  IMnea 
itself  was  to  be  seized,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish there  a  secure  base,  for  coal  and 
against  hurricanes,  for  the  small  vessels 
which  alone  could  operate  in  the  surroundint; 
shoal  water;  and  an  expedition,  composed 
nudidy  of  the  battalion  of  marines,  was  ac- 
tually on  the  way  for  that  purpose  when  the 
protocol  was  signed.      Puring  the  three 
weeks  occupied  by  the  prejjaration  and  \>as- 
sage  of  the  Santiago  expedition,  the  block* 
ade  hail  Vteen  barely  "  effective. "  techni- 
cally ;  it  could  not  at  all  be  considered  satis- 
factory from  omr  point  of  view,  althongh  we 
were  stripping  the  coast  defence  fleet  of 
its  cruisers,  one  by  one,  for  the  service  in 
Cuba.    Our  utmost  hope  at  the  time,  and 
with  every  available  vessel  we  could  muster, 
was  so  far  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  technical- 
ity as  to  forestall  any  charges  of  ineffective- 
ness by  nettlaralB,  whose  cmisers  at  tiroes 
seemed  somewhat  carious. 

In  the  mid8t  of  all  this  extra  strain  ('A- 
mara's  squadron  left  Cadi/,  and  made  iUs  hur- 
ried rush  eastward.  One  effect  of  this  was 
to  relea-^e.  and  instantly,  all  the  patrol  ves- 
sels on  our  northern  coast.  These  were 
imme^tely  ordered  to  Key  West  for  block- 
ade  duty.  <  oniinodore  Howell  going  in  per- 
son t-o  lake  cliar^e  of  this  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  uneasiness  could  not 
but  be  felt  for  Dewey  in  caae  G&mara 
actually  went  on,  fc/tt  except  tbe  monitor 
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"  Monterey,"  we  eovld  get  no  armored  ship 

out  before  the  two  Spanish  armored  vessels 
arrived ;  and  if  they  had  the  same  speed  which 
they  maintained  to  Suez  —ten  knotti  it  waa 
doubtful  whether  the  **  Monterey "  would 
anticipate  them.  It  nmy  be  mpntionod  here 
as  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the  same 
isty  that  word  came  that  G&mara  had  started 
back  for  Spain,  a  telegram  also  received 
that  the  *'  Monterey"  had  had  to  put  hnck 
to  Honolulu,  for  repairs  to  the  collier  which 
accompanied  her.  This,  of  course,  was  news 
then  ten  days  old,  communication  from  Hono- 
lulu to  San  Francisco  being  by  steamer,  not 
bjr  cable. 

The  strengthening  of  onr  Mockade  by  the 
vessels  of  the  northern  initrol  fleet  was  there- 
fore the  first,  and,  as  it  proved,  the  only 
lasting  resnlt  of  C&mara's  move.  What  the 
object  was  of  that  sin<jiilar  "  vajrabondag- 
gio/'  as  it  is  not  inaptly  called  by  an  Italian 
critic,  is  to  the  author  ineomprehensibK  to 
use  also  the  qualifying  word  of  the  same 
foreijrn  writer.  That  the  intention  was 
merely  to  provoke  us  to  some  "  eccentric  " 
moveineDt,  by  playing  upon  our  fears  aboot 
our  forces  at  Manila,  would  be  perfectly  re- 
concilable with  going  as  far  as  Port  Said, 
and  remaining  there  for  some  days,  as  was 
done,  in  difficulty,  actual  or  feigned,  about 
getting  coal ;  but  why  the  large  expense  was 
incurred  of  passing  through  the  canal, 
merely  to  double  the  amount  by  returning, 
is  beyond  understanding^.  It  may  have  heen 
simply  to  carry  bluff  to  the  extreme  point; 
bat  it  is  difficmt  not  to  suspect  some  rooti?e 
not  yet  revealed,  and,  perhaps,  never  to  be 
known. 

Possibly ,  however,  the  measures  taken  by 
ourselves  may  have  had  upon  the  Spanish 
government  the  effect  which,  in  part,  they 
were  intended  to  produce.  A  squadron  of 
two  battleships  and  four  cruisers,  drawn 
from  Admiral  Sampson's  fleet,  was  consti- 
tuted to  go  to  Manila  by  way  of  Suez,  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  Watson,  until 
then  in  charge  of  the  blockade  on  the  north 
coast  of  Cuba.  Colliers  to  accompany  these 
were  at  the  same  time  prepared  in  our  At- 
lantic ports.  Upon  the  representations  of 
the  Admiral,  he  was  aut!i  rized  to  suspend 
f  h>'  sailing  of  the  detachment  until  all  the 
aniHded  vessels  were  fully  coaled,  in  order 
to  insiir*'  maintaining  before  Santiago  for  a 
considerable  period  the  fivi'  tliat  would  he 
left  to  him.  To  this  moditicatioa  of  the 
first  order  contributed  also  the  darkness  of 
the  nights  at  that  moment;  for  the  moon, 
though  growing,  was  still  young,    gut,  ns 


our  object  was  even  more  to  prevent  C&mara 

from  proceeding  than  to  send  the  reinforce- 
ment, it  was  desin-d  that  these  dispositions 
should  have  full  publicity,  and,  to  insure  this 
the  more  fully,  Watson  was  directed  to  t^o 
in  all  haste  toSanti  i^'n  with  his  flag-ship,  the 
"  Ivewark,"  to  take  over  his  new  command, 
the  avowed  objective  of  which  was  the  Span* 
ish  coast,  then  deprived  of  much  of  its  de- 
fence by  the  departure  of  Camara's  ships, 
and  most  imperfectly  provided  with  local 
fortifications.  Had  ("amara  t^one  on  to  the 
East,  Watson  would  have  followed  him;  and, 
although  arriving  later,  there  was  no  insu- 
perable difficulty  to  so  combining  the  move- 
ments of  our  two  divisions— l)ewey's  and 
Watson's  -  as  to  decide  the  flnal  result,  and 
to  leave  ispuin  without  her  second  division 
of  ships. 

rSmara's  delay  at  the  Mediterranean  end 
of  the  canal,  which  extended  over  several 
days,  suggested  either  doubts  as  to  the  real- 
ity of  his  rumored  destination,  or  a  belief 
that  the  equipment  and  preparation— in  coal 
especially  for  so  distant  an  expedition  had 
been  imperfect.  This  contributed  to  post- 
pone Watson's  departure,  and  the  first  pas- 
sage of  the  canal  (July  2d)  by  the  Spaniards 
coincided  in  date  very  closely  with  the  de- 
struction of  their  other  division  under  C'er- 
vera.  After  the  action  off  Santiago  the 
battleships  need^  to  be  again  supplied 
with  ammunition,  and  before  that  could  be 
effected  C&mara  was  on  his  way  back  to 
Spain. 

This  abandonment  by  the  enemy  of  their 
projected  voyage  to  Manila  concurred  with 

the  critical  position  of  the  army  before  San- 
tiago to  postpone  the  project  of  reinforcing 
Dewey,  who  no  longer  needed  battleships  so 
far  as  his  immediate  operations  were  con- 
cerned. Besides,  the  arrival  of  both  the 
"Monterey'*  and  the  "Monadnock"  was 
now  assured,  even  if  the  enemy  resumed  his 
movement,  which  was  scarcely  possible. 
When  Santiago  fell,  however,  it  was  felt  to 
i)e  neces.'^ary  to  reestablteh  OUT  armored  fleet 
in  the  I'acitic,  by  way  either  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  or  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  lat- 
ter was  chosen,  and  the  entire  battle  fleet, 
except  the  **  Texas,'*  rejected  on  account  of 
her  small  coal  endurance,  was  directed  to 
join  the  movement  and  to  accompany  some 
di.stance  within  the  Straits  the  two  battle- 
ships which,  with  their  smaller  cniist^rs  and 
colliers,  were  to  go  to  Manila.  T^e  prepa- 
rations for  this  movement  were  kept  secret 
for  quite  a  time,  under  the  cover  of  an 
avowed  intention  to  proceed  against  I'orto 
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Kico;  but  nothing:,  apparently,  can  wholly 
escape  the  prying  curiosity  of  the  press, 
whicB  dignifles  this  not  amays  repntaiyie 

quality  with  the  title  of  "  enterprise."  No 

great  harm  restilte<l ;  po8sib!\'  even  the  evi- 
dent wish  of  the  government  for  secrecy, 
though  thus  betrayed,  may  have  increased 
the  appivhension  of  the  enemy  as  to  the 
damage  intended  to  their  coasts. 

On  the  question  of  bombarding  Spanish 
teacoaat  citieB»  the  course  open  to  our 
pnvemment,  as  understood  by  the  writer, 
was  perfectly  simple.  In  case  the  enemy 
ref  luted  peace  when  resistance  was  obviously 
and  utterly  hopeless,  bombardment  of  a  sea- 
port might  be  resorted  to;  but  with  the 
utmost  reluctance,  and  merely  to  compel 
submission  and  acfiuirHcence  in  demonstrated 
facts.  Injury  should  nev^-r  he  wanton; 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  allow  one's  own 
people  to  be  killed,  and  their  snbstanoe 
wasted,  merely  because  an  adversary  will  not 
admit  he  is  whipped,  when  he  if.  \\  hen  our 
fleet  reached  the  Spanish  coast,  that  case 
might  have  arisen;  but  probably  the  unwill- 
ingness of  oTir  pjovernment  so  to  art  would 
have  postponed  its  decision  to  the  very  last 
moment,  in  (Hrder  to  spare  the  enemy  the 
final  humiliation  of  yielding:,  not  to  reasona- 
1>Ih  ucee[itance  of  facts,  but  to  direct  threat 
of  violence.  The  fixed  purpose  of  bombard- 
ment, so  fk«e1y  asserted  by  the  press,  was 
one  of  the  nnnierous  liaseless  discoveries  with 
which  it  enlightened  its  readers  during  the 
hostilities ;  mixtures  of  tru^  and  error,  so 
ingeniously  proportioned  as  to  conBtitnte>the 
best  antidote  against  its  numerous  indiscre- 
tions that  our  government  enjoyed. 

The  deterraining  factor  In  this  proposed 
movement  of  the  battle  fleet  as  a  whole  v  n  ■ 
the  necessity,  or  at  least  the  advantage,  of 
reinforcing  Dewey,  and  of  placing  two  bat- 
tleships in  the  Pacific.  It  was  not  thought 
expedient  now  to  send  them  by  themselves, 
as  at  &*st  proposed,  for  the  reason  already 
given  In  another  Instance  in  this  paper,  i.e., 
the  impropriety  of  taking  even  a  small  ri.sk, 
if  unnecessary,  Tamara's  ships  had  now  re- 
turned to  Spain,  and  thtre  were  besides  in 
the  ports  of  the  Peninsula  other  armored  ves- 
sels, which,  thoti^rh  evidently  unfit  for  a  dis- 
tant voyage,  might  be  good  for  some  work 
in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  where  onr  two 
ships  most  pass.  That  the  latter  would  beat 


them  all,  if  as.si-niMed,  we  quite  believed, 
as  we  had  hoped  that  the  "  Oregon  "  might 
do  had  she  met  Cervera ;  but  the  **  Oregon  *' 
ooidd  not  be  helped  w  itliout  neglecting  more 
immediately  pressing  duties,  whereas,  at  the 
end  of  July,  there  was  nothing  to  detain  our 
heavy  ships  In  the  West  Indies.  It  was 
determined,  therefore,  to  keep  them  mrissed 
and  to  send  them  across  the  ocean,  it  was 
probable,  nearly  to  the  extent  of  absolute 
cerbuntjy,  that  neither  before  nor  after  the 
separation  of  the  division  hound  for  Manila 
would  the  entire  Spanish  navy  venture  an 
attacic  npoo  the  formidable  force  thus  con- 
frontin;^'  iti?  j>orts.  To  insure  success  with 
out  fighting  is  alw  ays  a  proper  object  of  mili- 
tary dispositions;  and,  moreover,  there  were 
reasons,  before  alluded  to,  for  maintaining^ 
in  perfect  integrity  vessels  whose  organiz«_-d 
fighting  efficiency  had  now  been  fully  vindi- 
cated to  the  world.  Even  during  peace  ne- 
gotiations, one's  position  is  not  injnred  bj 
the  readiness  of  the  battle  fleet. 

To  this  main  reason,  others  less  immedi- 
ately important  concnrred.  The  ships  would 
be  taken  out  of  a  trying  cliniat*  nnd  re- 
moved from  the  chance  of  hurricanes ;  while 
the  crews  woiiM  receive  a  benefit,  the  value  of 
which  is  avouched  by  naval  history,  in  change 
of  scene,  of  occupation,  and  of  interests. 
The  possibility  of  the  enemy  attempting  to 
divert  us  from  onr  aim  by  sending  vessels 
to  the  West  Indies  w  as  considered,  and,  al- 
though regarded  as  wildly  improbable,  provi- 
sion against  it  was  made.  As  Nelson  wrote 
to  his  commander-in-chief  before  the  advance 
on  Copenhagen :  '*  There  are  those  who  think, 
if  you  leave  the  Sound  open,  that  the  Danish 
fleet  may  sail  from  Copenhagen,  to  join  the 
VhiU-h  or  French.  T  own  I  have  no  fears  on 
that  subject ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  whilst 
their  capital  is  menaced  with  an  attack, 
9,000  of  their  best  men  should  be  sent  OQt  of 
the  Kingdom."  Tt  was  st-l!  l»'ss  probable 
that  Spain  in  the  present  case  would  attempt 
any  diversion  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
movement  of  our  hea\7  armored  vessels  to 
her  shores  could  now  justly  be  considered  to 
cover  all  our  operations  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  arrangements  made  for  fre- 
quent communication,  however,  would  keep 
the  Department  practically  in  touch  vdth 
onr  fleet  throughout,  and  would  enable  us  to 
counteract  any  despairing  effort  of  the  enei^y. 
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^J;»C^IIACKLETT  smiled  when  he 
^j^py^i^^^^    saw  the  morning  paper,  and 


seemed  especially  amused  at 
the  "  scar'-  heads  "  in  which 
the  opposition  press  in- 
dulged. There  nad  been 
some  advance  speculation, 
among  the  men  gatheretl  in 
the  "Times"  office  the  day 
before,  as  to  how  he  would 
look  when  hp  read  the 
article  which  the  managing  editor  had  just 
ordered  the  most  vitriMic  pen  on  the  paper 
to  wTite.  Bat  none  of  the  predictions  in- 
cluded a  smile ;  for  none  of  the  men  knew 
Shacklett. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  memd  week 

of  the  fi^ht  in  the  legislative  caucus  over 
the  election  of  a  new  senator.  If  the  pre- 
vious menmbent  of  the  seat  in  the  npper 
house  at  Washington  had  foreseen  how  ex- 
traordinarily bitter  would  be  the  fight  over 
the  toga  he  laid  down,  perhaps  be  would  not 
have  died  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
session  that  would  have  completed  his  term. 
At  any  rate,  the  new  bills  were  still  repos- 
ing in  the  breast  pockets  or  the  locked 
desks,  while  the  daily  ses,sions  of  the  house 
and  senate  consisted  of  (lisj»«'nsing  with  the 
reading  of  the  journal,  wishing  that  the 
prayer. could  be  dispensed  with  also,  and 
adjourning.  The  few  members  who  took 
the  trouble  to  go  up  to  the  capitol  to  do 
this  were  looked  upon  ixs  the  best  fellows 
in  the  world  for  their  generous  performance 
of  what  somebody  had  to  do. 

But  there  was  no  tendency  to  shirk  at- 
tendance at  the  caneos.  Bj  <me  of  the 
queer  perversions  of  the  theory  of  our  gov- 
ernment, the  man  who  w:is  to  represent  the 
greatest  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  iJtates  in 


the  federal  senate  was  to  be  selected  by  that 
caucus  which  met  daily,  fonght  continually, 
and  refused  admission  to  four-ninths  of  the 
members  of  the  legislature,  i^uch  were  the 
actual  conditions—with  some  additional  de- 
tails of  the  fighting  about  which  Shacklett 
knew  more  than  anybody  else  and  some  of 
which  he  never  told  -as  the  first  week  passed 
with  no  choice  and  Shacklett  gaining  a  lit- 
tle each  day  over  his  opponents. 

Then  came  the  big  sensation.  Everybody 
out  West  heard  of  it  at  the  time,  and  every 
politician  still  remembers  it.  It  was  cun- 
ningly designed  to  kill  off  Shacklett,  and 
seemed  to  have  done  so  the  day  it  appeared. 
But  hardly  anyone  expected  ishacklett  to 
take  it  in  the  way  he  did,  for  every  one  sup- 
posed him  to  be  a  thorou<Thly  practical  polir 
tician,  always  fighting  to  a  finish. 

The  resnlt  <n  the  conference  between 
Swart,  the  managing  editor  of  the  "Times"; 
Pickens,  who  was  managing  Sommers's  cam- 
paign, and  a  man  from  Illinois,  whose  name 
was  not  mentioned  at  the  time,  was  not 
known  to  another  soul  until  the  "Times" 
appeared  the  next  morning.  Part  of  the 
force  of  the  publication  lay  in  its  unex- 
pectedness ;  the  rest  of  the  momentum  it 
had  came  from  its  boldness.  People  f^cn- 
erally  believe  any  charge  that  is  made  with 
sufficient  energy  and  particularity,  if  it  be 
something  they  never  dreamed  of  before. 
They  believed  this  one  ;  but  they  expecte^l 
Shacklett  to  deny  it  in  a  way  that  would 
keep  things  boiling  for  weeks  at  least. 

Relea.sed  from  the  thraldom  of  allitera- 
tion and  debased  from  wood  type,  the  bead- 
lines  told  quite  as  much  as  did  the  article 
below,  lacking  only  a  few  minor  details. 
They  said  that  Shacklett  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lobby  at  Springfield  before  coming  ^ 
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West,  and  had  been  thorouj^hly  mixed  u[i 
with  the  notorious  Chicago  bills,  the  scandal 
of  which  had  been  carried  even  to  the  moiin- 
tains.  They  al^o  said  that,  in  ca?e  of  his 
election,  the  opposition  party  had  arranged 
to  begin  prosecutions  back  in  Illinois,  and 
send  a  requisition  for  the  new  senator  from 
thn  splt'iidid  Statt',  the  insi^^iiia  of  which  was 
never  sullied,  and  whose  sun  should  not  be 
sent  down  in  disgrace  for  Shaoklettfs  rin. 
But  it  was  not  the  alliteration  at  which 
Shacklett  smiled.  His  was  the  smile  of  a 
man  who  has  a  "  straiglit  tiush  "  in  his  hand 
when  the  other  side  of  the  table  displays 
four  aces.  He  saw  tlit-  Ininior  in  the  situa- 
tion and  enjoyed  being  the  on^  man  who 
knew  an  lAont  it 

Fletcher  and  Van  Steen  took  it  differently. 
They  came  in,  with  angry  faces  and  fla.^hinp 
eyes,  to  tell  Shacklett  that  the  trick  waii  the 
most  dastardly  ever  seen  and  that  they 
would  shoot  Swart  at  sight,  if  iShacklett 
thought  it  would  not  do  further  injury  to 
their  campaign.  Before  they  were  «ittrely 
through  the  door,  Shacklett  had  banished 
the  ffnile,  and  his  face  was  the  inscruta- 
ble mask  that  was  the  only  one  the  Wes- 
terners knew.  He  had  come  out  from  Illi- 
riois  five  Years  before,  and  the  rapidity  of 
his  rise  had  been  phenomenal,  except  to 
the  inner  circle,  which  at  once  recognized 
that  politics  was  an  old  play  to  the  new- 
comer, and  that  legislatures  were  to  him 
but  as  the  collection  of  toy  soldiers  played 
with  by  boys.  They  had  recognised  the 
fresh  finesse  of  Shacklett  at  once,  and  they 
took  him  up  quickly.  Incidentally,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  did  not  ceaae  tu  prutiL  by 
it  for  many  years. 

"  I  tell  you  men  that  I'm  all  right,"  Shack- 
lett said  to  his  two  chief  lieutenants,  "  and 
you  know  that  when  I  say  that,  it  ends  it. 
If  yon  fellows  stick  to  me  and  let  me  play 
this  thing  out,  we'll  all  win.  I'm  going  to 
take  you  through  hre  and  hot  water  ;  but,  if 
you  fall  by  the  wayside,  yonHI  miss  the  train 
that's  ^^liii-i:  ri;xht  into  the  station.  The  first 
thing  1  want  you  to  do  is  to  stay  away  from 
me  till  eleven  o'clock  ;  then  I  want  you  to 
come  here." 

When  they  hail  ^une,  Shacklett  took  a 
carriage  down  to  a  hotel,  and  as  he  got 
to  his  room,  sent  for  a  messenger.  Next 
he  wrot<-  two  n«»t rs.  and  told  the  messenger 
boy  to  hurry  with  thmi  as  fast  as  a  dollar 
could  make  him  go.  Then  he  sat  down,  took 
a  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  read  it  over 
twice.  There  is  no  means  of  tellinj;  what  lie 
thought,  for  his  face  showed  nothing  ;  but 


the  letter  was  from  the  only  girl  that  Shack- 
lett ever  even  thought  he  loved.  He  had 
come  West  to  gain  money  enoogh  and  po- 

sition  sufficiently  hijxh  to  marry  her,  and  for 
live  years  the  girl  had  been  the  object  of  all 
his  work  and  the  expected  reward  for  all 
his  successes.  The  fact  that  he  might  have 
marrifHl  at  any  time  cut  no  figure,  sincr- 
Shacklett  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  ought 
not  to  many  the  girl  nntil  he  was  rich  enough 
to  give  her  the  life  she  deserved.  That  had 
been  all  ar':^ed  out  and  settled  by  Shack- 
lett   in  spite  of  the  views  of  the  girl  herself. 

He  had  left  what  some  of  his  friends  had 
thouf^ht  a  very  fine  position  back  in  Illinois 
to  come  West  and  take  the  chances  of  poli- 
tics, and  incidentally  of  the  profession  of 
law,  with  a  well-worked-out  plan  in  his  head. 
He  came  determined  to  be  senator  from  the 
State  that  had  attracted  him  as  ailording 
the  best  opportunities  for  a  skillful  manipu* 
lator  of  politics  ;  hut  that,  after  all,  was  only 
incidental  to  becoming  able  to  marry  the 
girl,  with  whom  he  had  a  complete  under- 
standing, withal  one  of  his  own  creation. 

When  he  had  gone  to  bed  at  three  o'clock 
that  morning,  Shacklett  knew  the  senatorial 
dignity  would  be  his  within  a  week ;  but  be 
did  not  feel  the  toj^a  on  his  shouhb-rs  he 
felt  only  the  hand  of  the  girl  upon  his  hot 
forehead.  He  did  not  imagine  the  cheers 
of  his  party  when  the  final  vote  should  be 
declared.  He  lieard  only  the  words  of  the 
young  i'resbyterian  minister  back  in  the  lUi- 
nois  city  saying  the  simple  marriage  service. 
When  Shacklett  arose,  at  seven  o'clock  the 
same  morning,  the  liret  thing  he  picked  up 
was  the  letter  from  the  girl  which  he  was 
reading  in  the  room  at  uie  hotel  while  be 
was  waitinjj  for  answers  to  his  notes.  It  was 
a  warm,  carefully  written  letter,  sensible 
enough,  no  doubt,  and  showed  the  greatest 
faith  in  Shacklett   It  said : 

I  have  just  heard,  fron  a  na  whom  I  shall  hate  to 
my  dying  da^,  that  yon  w«r»  part  of  the  gaag  which 

bought  op  the  lefcifllatare  for  th«  ootorkws  Chtea{;o 
lull;-  ;  th.it  wciT  >^'iv.>n  twrnty  thoui>and  lirJlirs  tc 
get  the  votv  uf  ii  livnator  named  McNamara  from  duwn 
in  the  .Stat«.  but  he  waa  m)  honest  that  even  that  for- 
tune coaki  Dot  touch  him,  and  you  failed.  Dp  aot  ifli- 
agine  (jiat  I  bdieve  tbia.  If  I  did.  I  wonM  aot  tell  foa. 
But  the  evidence  is  w>  strong  that  I  niu«t  ask  you  about 
it.  Did  you  approach  Senator  McNamara  with  a  Urge 
Bum  of  money  in  tlx?  interest  of  the  hills  in  that  Ums- 
Inture  ?  If  your  ani>w«r  is  No,  wire  it  to  me  quick, 
f  '  r  I  ahall  dia  if  thia  alate  of  niad  oontinaaa  aiaeh 
longer. 

If  you  eaaaot  answer  Ku,  you  had  beet  not  aaawer 

at  all.  You  will  receive  thiH  on  Monday  rooming. 
Your  telegram  can  reach  me  by  noon  in  aay  event.  If 
It  not  here  by  Monday  OOOa.  I  ahsU  kaow1l»tJBa 
canaot  say  No,  and— 
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I  do  not  know  just  what  will  become  of  me,  for  un- 
fortunately people  do  not  die  when  they  ought  to.  I 
suppose  it  will  be  like  a  bad  wound  that  finally  gets 
well,  bat  always  leaves  a  scar.  I  do  not  see  how  mine 
can  erer  heal,  but  they  tell  me  that  wounds  do  some- 
times. 

But  the  surgeon's  knife  sometimes  is  the  least  evil. 
If  yoQ  are  that  kind  of  a  man,  I  should  feel  at  the  altar 
like  a  woman  going  on  a  boat  that  the  inspectors  had 
condemned  throughout.  Of  course  some  of  them  reach 
port  a^rain.  but  most  of  them  do  not,  and  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  when  such  a  man  wrecks  his  life. 

It  is  not  that  I  am  afraid  for  myself  entirely.  The 
essential  question  is  whether  I  could  love  you  then.  I 
love  the  man  1  learned  to  know  here  :  but  could  I  love 


in  his  mind.  The  thought  of  telling  the 
truth,  which  would  place  him  on  a  pedestal, 
never  entered  his  head.  And  although  this 
fight  was  finished,  he  began  to  plan  for  the 
next  one  as  naturally  as  a  clerk  takes  up 
another  letter  when  the  first  is  written. 
Everything  that  he  had  considered  to  be  two 
weeks  ahead  was  pushed  forward  two  years. 
But  life  was  longer  than  the  two  years,  and 
this  was  a  case  of  having  to  win.  These 
things  were  not  thoughts  in  his  mind  ;  they 
were  perceptions,  coming  to  him  apparently 
exactly  as  did  the  fact  that  the  door 
was  between  him  and  the  hall. 

A  few  taps  on  the  door  changed 
the  trend  of  his  mind  instantly. 
Shacklett  called  out  an  invitation 
to  enter,  without  taking  his  leg  oflf 
the  arm  of  the  chair  or  looking  up. 
Not  until  the  door  was  fully  open 
did  h»  slowly  rise  and  greet  his 
visitor.  He  had  none  of  the  air  of 
a  ho.st ;  he  was  rather  the  man  who 
has  casually  met  another  on  the 
curb  and  stopped  for  a  moment  to 
chat  about  a  little  matter  still  un- 
finished. 

It  was  Calloway  who  entered,  and 
before  he  had  closed  the  door,  Som- 
mers  arrived,  looking  furtively  up 
and  down  the  hall.    Both  had  been 
followed  by  the  reporters  for  some 
distance ;  but  Calloway  had  dropped 
his  squad  in  the  mazes  of  the  park 
through  which   he  drove  slowly, 
greatly  enjoying  the  freshness  of 
the  morning,  while  Sommers  had 
passed  through  one  of  the  other 
hotels  too  swiftly  for  his  shadows. 
Nothing  ever  happened  out  West 
of  so  much  moment  to  the  v^Titers 
on  the  newspapers  as  this  meeting 
of  the  three  candidates  for  senator 
who  had  been  fighting  so  bitterly 
for  so  long  ;  but  this  is  the  first  authentic 
account  of  what  occurred,  and  indeed  the 
first  direct  statement  of  the  fact  that  such 
a  conference  occurred  at  all.    Once  in  a 
while  something  escapes  the  reporters. 
Shacklett  had  arranged  the  chairs  and  the 
It  seems  a  sensible  letter,  but  Shacklett  table,  and  when  he  motioned  each  to  a  seat 
had  another  view-point.    "  When  the  police  and  sat  down  in  the  only  remaining  chair,  it 


BE 


TOOK  A  LETTER  FROM  HIS  POCKET,  AND  READ 
OVER  TWICE." 


IT 


the  other  man  I  found  later  on  I  had  married,  as  de- 
velopment would  come  along  the  lines  of  character  he 
cho«e7  That  is  the  great  thing,  for,  if  I  did  not  love 
oy  husband,  both  of  us  would  be  driven  farther  into 
the  whirlpool  and  both  of  us  be  more  unhappy  than  if 
we  separate  now. 


have  nabbed  the  stakes,  what's  the  use  of 
keeping  on  playing  the  game  ? "  were  his 
first  words  after  reading  the  letter.  His 
next  thought  was  being  worked  out  by  his 
presence  at  this  downtown  hotel,  where  he 
was  seldom  seen  ;  now  as  he  read  the  letter 


over  yet  again,  he  was  revolving  other  plans  spoken. 


happened  that  they  were  seate<l  with  the 
table  between  them.  Shacklett  began  to 
speak  at  once,  and  his  tone  was  low  and 
clear,  his  words  clear-cut,  but  with  an  ap- 
parent .slight  drawl  on  each  that  indicated 
little  genuine  interest  in  the  first  sentences 
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"Gentlemen,"  he  began,  "before  I  saw  the 
'  Times '  this  rooming,  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  a  certain  line  of  action,  ami  Tdo  not 
feel  like  having  my  plans  disturbed  by  a  little 
thing  like  that.  So  I've  thtis  far  kept  on  the 
route  I  had  choaen.  Tve  the  game  we've 
been  playing  in  my  owni  hands.  I  drew  the 
card,  last  night  that  made  me  winner  ;  after 
IVe  smaahcS  to  amithereenB  the  lies  in  the 
*Timf3,'  which  1  can  do  by  three  oVlmk, 
nothing  can  b(>;tt  m<'.  I'm  keepinjj  of!"  of 
debatable  ground  ;  1  didn't  invite  yv»u  i»ere 
for  an  argument."  And  his  eyes  twidded 
with  that  ^sparkle  that  won  OVer  people  at 
whom  it  was  directed. 

"But  some  of  my  private  affairs  have  |^e 
wrong  back  where  my  brother  lives,"  he  went 
on,  without  a  pause  or  chanp^e  of  manner, 
"and  I'll  lose  a  pot  if  1  stay  here  and  fool  any 
longer  with  this  fight.  I'm  going  to  quit, 
gentlompn,  and  leavp  tho  ;^amc  with  you. 
with  your  permission,  and  lay  down  my  royal 
flash,  80  that  yon  can  continue  to  back  your 
full  house  and  your  two  pair." 

The  other  men  were  so  taken  off  their 
guard  that  tj^y  made  little  attempt  to  keep 
tiieir  feelings  from  showing  in  their  faces. 
Shacklett  s.iw  the  look  of  alarm  in  Sommers^'s 
eyes  :  it  wjis  quickly  followe<i  by  the  one  that 
shows  in  the  pupils  of  comere<l.  desperate 
men.  lie  also  not4>d  the  relief  in  the  face  of 
Calloway;  thon^,^h  tlic  old  politician  (juickly 
hid  it  under  a  look  merely  of  surprise  and  polite 
interest  Shacklett  kept  on  talking  smoothly. 

*'  S'liuitnt  I  S,  ynii  don't  knov.  me  a  little  bit. 
I  don't  jiunish  my  enemies  that  way.  I'm  not 
goinjr  tu  throw  you  over  the  clilT,  and  until 
just  now  1  didn't  know  which  of  you  w;i«  the 
several  kinds  of  irliot  that  wjis  behind  the 
'Times.'  And,  ('alio way,  I  know  I  ought  to 
send  Sommers  back  to  his  justice  shop  in 
La  Jara  and  let  you  hold  a  wake  here  on  his 
political  r<  main>.  bat  1  don't  dothcMie  things; 
it  isn't  tiiy  way. 

"  What  rU  do,  under  certain  easy  condi- 
tions, is  to  get  out  bag  and  li  if^gage  and  let 
you  two  grab  whatever  each  of  you  can  of 
my  estate  in  the  legislature.  I  won't  throw 
a  vote  to  either  of  you.  I'll  say  U»  my  people, 
*  Ho  where  you  ple;i.>ie.'  and  I'll  stick  to  that. 
Each  of  you  get  what  you  can,  understjind  ? 
That  is,  if  you  meet  my  terms.  If  you  don't 
It.ith  com-'  in.  the  one  that  flo<^f^  ^ill  get  voten 
enough  tu  i  !•  ct  him  on  the  next  ballot  If 
neither  of  you  sees  fit  to  accept  my  generous 
offer,  rU  let  the  j)rivate  business  go.  and  to- 
morrow morning  will  see  the  grame  over  and 
the  pot  in  my  pocket  1  can  wait  over  here 
that  long,  I  guess. 


"  My  terms  are  these  :  Whoever  is  elected, 
and  regardless  of  how  they  vote,  my  friends 

must  l^B  taken  care  of  for  the  six  years.  I'll 
give  you  a  list  of  them  and  of  how  big  a 
graft  each  is  to  have.  If  one  of  them  goes 
to  Sommers,  bxA  you,  Calloway,  are  elected, 
you  must  take  care  of  him  just  the  same. 
Vou,  too,  uat^h  the  point,  Sommers  ?  The 
same  thing  goes  if  you  are  elected  and  some 
of  the  men  fight  for  ('alloway. 

"The  only  other  thing  is  that  the  '  Tim^a  ' 
must  come  out  in  the  morning  with  three 
columns  on  its  first  page  taking  back  every- 
thing it  said  tliis  morning.  I  don't  care  how 
it  gets  out  uf  thu  hole  itself.  It  can  s;^y  that 
the  man  that  brought  the  stuff  from  ulinoia 
turaa  out  to  iM'.an  e-scaped  convict  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  if  it  wants  to;  but  itmu.st 
say  that  the  *  Times '  and  Sommers  and  (Gal- 
loway have  investigated  the  rumors  and  found 
them  all  to  bo  infernal  rot  which  imposed  on 
the  paj)er  and  the  State.  1  know,  ('alloway, 
that  you  can't  turn  that  trick  ;  but  if  Som- 
mers don't  do  it,  he  goes  b.ick  to  the  mines 
and  you  get  the  best  thing  I  have  to  hand  out 
after  I  get  to  Washington. 

**  Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  an  answer,  and 
I'ns  sorry  I  can't  give  you  belter  opportunity 
for  consideration.  We'd  better  all  stay  here 
until  the  decision's  made,  and  I  don't  think 
it  is  necessary  for  you  two  to  consult.  I'm 
to  nipt't  my  men  at  eleven  o'cdock  to  give 
them  tinal  directions,  and  it  lacks  ten  minutes 
of  that  hour  now.   What  do  you  say?  * 

Shacklett  saw  Sommers's  thoughts  in  his 
sharp  eyes,  that  had  just  the  faintest  glitter 
in  them.  He  knew  that  Sommers  needed 
still  another  blow,  so  he  kept  on :  "Calloway, 
suppose  you  speak  first.  Is  it  a  go  ?" 

Neither  Calloway  nor  Sommers  could 
much  of  the  face  of  the  other.  Both  had 
from  habit  looked  around  for  a  mirror  that 
would  help  them  out,  but  that  wjts  the  one 
hotel  suite  in  the  city  without  a  mirror  on 
the  wall.  Now  each  furtively  tried  to  glanc* 
at  the  other  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye;  but 
it  could  not  be  accomplished.  If  one  ac- 
cepted, the  other  was  lost  if  ho  refuaed 
Shacklett's  plan,  (^alloway  gave  up  the  effort 
to  ."^eem  cool.  He  exclaimed  :  *  f>f  course 
I'll  do  it,  Shacklett.  Do  you  imagine  that 
rm  a  degenerate  idiot  ?  I'll  tell  you  frankly 
now  that  I  wa.>5  .scared  tn  death  when  I  saw 
that  thing  in  the  *  Timers,"  for  1  figured  that 
you'd  make  it  a  boomerang  to  elect  you.  fve 
not  onjnyod  thi>  fi-^ht  ajrainst  you,  and  Vm 
only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  talk  to  you  again 
in  the  comers  of  the  corridors." 

"JudgeSommmT"  ShackleU  let  out  the 
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words  with  all  the  suavity  of  gesture  of 
which  a  mendicant  is  capable,  and  with  all  the 
modulation  of  tone  that  a  long  lesson  in  elo- 
cution might  have  given.  There  were  but 
two  words  uttered,  but  they  stood  for  *'  If 
you  dare — be  a  dead  duck,  or  acknowledge 
you're  a  rascal !  You  have  to — and  you 
know  it ;  take  your  punishment  like  a  man." 

"  It's  a  go,"  said  Sommers. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  each  two  of  us  stand 
as  witnesses  to  the  pledge  of  the  other. 
You'll  want  to  go  to  arrange  for  bag- 


talk  to.  He  seldom  talked  education,  mis- 
sions, or  purity  in  politics  outside  of  the 
pulpit  of  the  church  in  Warsaw,  his  first 
charge.  He  felt  his  responsibilities,  but  he 
also  remembered  the  world  he  had  known 
before  he  donned  the  cloth.  .Miss  Stoddard 
just  now  desired  most  of  all  to  get  a  breath 
of  the  air  of  the  real  world,  and  the  spiritu- 
alities of  the  lovers  of  Ueethoven  and  Dar- 
gomijsky  did  not  appeal  to  her. 

"  That  river."  she  said,  when  they  reached 
the  promontory  where  the  flagstaff  of  the 


IF  ONE  AdCKPTEIl.  THK  (»THKR  WAS  Um. 


ging  my  men,  and  as  I  said,  1  go  to  tell 
them  to  fly  to  either  coop  they  please.  I 
also  tell  them  that  they  have  lost  nothing 
by  sticking  to  Shacklett.  Sommers,  you  can 
take  the  front  door,  the  way  you  came  in. 
Calloway,  you  pa.sa  into  that  adjoining  room 
and  turn  to  the  right ;  you'll  get  to  the 
ladies'  entrance.  I'll  go  through  that  other 
room,  and  see  my  friend  the  chef  as  I  go 
out  the  back  way." 

The  State  music-teachers'  a.ssociation  had 
come  en  ma.sse  to  accept  the  in>'itation  to  an 
excursion  on  the  river,  with  tea  on  the  lawn 
of  The  Heights.  Mary  Stoddard  had  talked 
of  Chopin  and  Rimsky-Korsakow  to  be- 
spectacled young  men  and  rotund  fJermans 
until  she  had  been  called  to  assist  a  young 
girl  with  an  old  fjice  who  had  become  en- 
tangled in  the  shrubbery ;  then  she  called 
Mr.  Bradbury,  and  went  out  on  the  Point. 
She  felt  tired  of  the  compliments  to  the 
place  in  all  keys  by  the  musicians,  and  said 
to  herself  that  she  liked  crowds  less  every 
4ay.    Mr.  Bradbury  was  a  restful  man  to 


geodetic  survey  had  Ihhmi,  "ban  two 
mouths,  you  see.  They  have  changed  loca- 
tions several  times  since  I  was  a  little  girl, 
and  sometimes  there  is  but  one.  But  what- 
ever the  situation  there,  the  Des  Moines 
empties  into  the  Mississippi  in  .some  way  or 
other.  1  julmire  the  certainty  of  its  accom- 
plishment regardle.ss  of  means  and  obstruc- 
tions. It  is  a  ca.se  of  the  end  justifying  the 
means,  and  the  more  I  look  at  it  the  more  apt 
I  am  to  adopt  that  theological  tenet." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bradbury  only  smiled.  He 
had  no  fears  of  this  sheep  of  his  flock 
straying  even  the  le;ust  distance  from  the 
creed  held  by  her  forefathers  and  herself. 
After  a  little  he  said,  **  But  there  is  only 
one  means  used —the  natural  tendency  to  flow 
dowTi  hill.  Men  and  women  move  upward  or 
downward  with  the  same  certainty  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  they  are  traveling." 

A  party  of  the  music-teachers  strolled 
up  and  internn>ted  whatever  she  was  about 
to  reply.  Talking  to  a  thin-faced  girl  was 
a  young  reporter  from  one  of  the  Chicago 
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papers,  sent  down  to  cover  his  first  assign- 
ment out  of  the  city  and  duly  impressing 
the  people  he  met  with  his  jonrnalMtic  im- 
portance. Just  now  he  was  rtcounting  as 
his  own  the  experionces  of  a  man  who  did 
the  legislative  work  for  his  paper. 

*'  Now,  there  was  the  king  of  the  lobby, 
Shacklett,"  he  rattled  off,  and  thp  name 
made  Miss  Stoddard  listen  tu  him  instead  of 
to  what  Mr.  Bradbury  was  saying  in  an  at- 
tempt to  continue  their  own  conversation. 
**  Now,  therM  WHS  Mr.  Shacklett  ;  be  had  a 
cool  million  duiiars  to  spend  to  buy  members 
idtb,  and  he  took  old  Senator  HcNamara  up* 
in  a  room,  and  spread  out  twenty  thousand 
in  bills  before  him,  and  told  him  it  was  all 
his  if  he  would  vote  for  the  Chicago  bills. 
Hut  old  Mac  was  too  honest  or  too  smart  or 
too  hadly  scared — he  refused.  Then  there 
was  Cantwell ;  he  was  a  nervy  one,  too  " 

But  Hiss  Stoddard  turned  bock  to  Mr. 
Rradbury  with  new  interest.  "Now  take 
that  boy,  for  instance,  '  the  minister  said, 
seizing  an  opportunity  to  attract  her  wander- 
ing t£>ttght8.  "  He  is  starting  down  hill  by 
his  vory  association  with  such  schenie.s  as 
he  has  been  telling  of.  But  the  man  he 
spoke  of— the  man  who  offered  the  other  a 
fortune  to  sell  his  vote  for  corrupt  measures 
-  that  man  will  continue  to  go  downward 
exactly  as  the  Des  Moines  does.  He  is  cer- 
tain to  gel  to  his  level  finally — as  certain 
as  the  river  is  to  flow  into  the  MiHsissijtpi. 
If  not  by  one  channel,  then  by  another,  or 
by  both  togethMT." 

But  becauae  he  did  that  one  thing,  does 
that  make  it  a  necessity  for  him  to  do  more 
like  it  ?  May  he  not  do  such  a  thing  once  in 
his  life  without  its  determining  the  trend  of 
his  character  ?  "  As  Miss  ."^toddard  said  this, 
she  tried  not  to  show  too  much  interest. 

*'  But  this  man  was  already  the  king  of 
the  lobby,  you  see.  That  was  the  level  to 
w  hich  he  descended  hy  a  gradual  evolution 
of  character,  you  know." 

Yes :  that  is  true,"  she  replied.  **  Let 
us  go  liack  ami  discuss  the  chord  of  the 
diminished  seventh  in  the  minor  scale." 

As  soon  as  the  adieus  of  the  musicians 
had  been  said  and  the  guests  from  Warsaw 
had  departed,  Mary  Stoddard  went  out  again 
upon  the  Point  and  looked  at  the  rivers. 
Beyond  the  tops  of  the  stunted  trees  growing 
on  the  high  blulf,  the  Mississippi  lay  at  her 
feet  like  a  lake  of  narrow  width  and  in- 
delinite  length.  After  its  rush  over  the 
rapids  above  Keokuk,  it  moved  along  so 
sedately  that  it  could  not  he  seen  to  flow, 
but  seemed  to  be  a  stationary  body  of  water, 


the  two  ends  of  which  reached  oot  into  the 
unknown.  Its  one  suggestion  w^as  the  in- 
eonceivable.  To  the  right  it  reached  out 
into  the  tree  tops,  and  to  the  left  it  ex- 
tended past  the  big  elm  that  cut  off  the 
picture.  Beyoiid  these  one  knew  it  was 
drawn  through  a  great  nation  from  top  to 
bottom  ;  hut  one  had  to  reason  this  out,  just 
as  one  had  to  make  an  appreciable  effort  to 
grasp  the  fact  of  the  nation.  For  aU  t^ 
one  actually  felt,  it  came  from  the  unknown, 
and  went  into  the  unknowable. 

On  the  other  side  was  something  hardly 
more  definite.  Directly  In  front,  the  Dea 
Moines  was  dra\ni  under  the  railroad  bridge 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  Of  course,  when 
one  comes  to  think  of  it,  the  Des  Moines 
traverses  a  great  State,  and  is  a  very  re- 
spectable river  ;  hut  in  the  picture  that  Mary 
Stoddard  saw  it  was  only  one  of  the  lines, 
lying  like  a  forked  stick  on  a  dirty  tablew 
A  little  further  down  nestled  the  village  of 
Alexandria,  seen  only  when  looked  for  and 
indefinite  always.  Beyond  the  brown  plain  of 
c  n  n  the  bottom  lands  were  the  Uiasouri 
Muffs,  ten  miles  away,  making  a  hazy  sky 
line  that  served  to  separate  the  fields  from 
the  clouds  and,  by  theur  distance,  to  add  the 
quality  of  impressiveness  to  the  view.  The 
one  thing  with  definition  was  the  Mississippi, 
cutting  the  ground  from  under  one's  feet. 

As  Mary  Stoddard  sought  the  one  tangible 
thing  to  gra.^p,  one  definite  axiom  on  which 
to  build  a  proposition,  the  only  thing  that 
came  to  her  ww  tlM  memory  of  the  words 
of  Mr.  Bradbmy.  They  had  seemed  easy  to 
overcome  at  the  time  ;  hut  they  continued  to 
stand  out  like  the  MLs^i^sippi  in  the  view 
before  her,  and  she  felt  that,  however  stag- 
nant they  appeared  in  them.selve8,  they  had 
force  enough  to  change  the  drift  of  her  life. 
It  was  not  yet  dark  when  she  walked  to  her 
room  and  wrote  the  letter  to  Shacklett 
which,  indirectly,  caused  the  greatest  politi- 
cal surprise  one  of  the  American  capitals  haU 
ever  seen.  When  Monday  came,  she  drove 
to  Warsaw  for  the  mail.  Incidentally  she 
passed  the  depots  and  stopped  to  talk  to  the 
telegraph  operator  about  Uie  Sunday-school 
picnic.  It  was  quite  casually  that  she  men- 
tioned that  she  would  spend  some  time  OH 
her  way  back  with  Inez  Roberts. 

Miss  Stoddard  did  not  reply  meddy 
when  old  Barl>ara  chided  her  for  keep- 
ing dinner  waiting  until  near^  two 
o^clock.  She  led  the  gardener  a  merry  chase 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  showing  him  con- 
templated changes  in  the  flower  beds,  and 
at  evening  she  went  to  her  room  instead  of 
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coming  to  supper.  When  the  electric  lights 
in  her  room  Hashed  up,  as  the  dynamo  sta- 
tion in  the  town  started  for  the  night,  she 
turned  them  off  at  the  lamps.  She  was  bom 
twenty  years  too  late  to  cry,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  she  thought  more  of  the 
past  than  of  the  present. 

When  the  moon  shining  through  the  win- 
dow made  the  room  as  light  as  a  poor  lamp 
would  have  made  it,  she  petulantly  remem- 
bered that  the  moon  could  not  be  extin- 
guished as  an  electric  light,  and  wondered 
whether  the  time  would  ever  come  when 
men  of  science  could  accomplish  even  that. 
A  little  later  she  was  on  the  settee  where 
the  bluff  fell  away  from  the  edge  of  the  lawn 
down  into  the  indefinite  depths,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  the  river  shone  out  strong  and 
clear,  and  more  mighty  because  of  the  moon- 
light tipping  the  tops  of  the  waves  and 
making  them  each  recognizable.  There  was 
nothing  now  to  suggest  man  ;  all  spoke  of 
the  God  who  vvTote  his  character  in  His 
work.  The  very  essence  of  peace  pervaded 
every  thing —the  sweet,  beautiful  peace  that 
passeth  understanding,  and  is  fairly  tangible 
from  a  Mississippi  bluff  when  all  is  still. 

Then  a  note  of  discord  was  struck  when  into 
view  came  a  steamboat  with  iU  red  signal 


light  high  in  the  air  and  its  dim  yellow  lights 
shining  through  the  openings  of  its  cabin  and 
engine-room.  Slowly  it  crept  over  the  bur- 
nished river,  like  a  planet  over  the  disk  of  the 
sun,  and  suddenly  Mary  Stoddard  started. 

After  all,  what  had  made  the  river  what 
it  was?  Millions  of  years  of  labor  had  left  it 
only  a  peaceful  picture,  with  savages  in  the 
foreground  and  heathen  monuments  in  the 
middle  distance.  But  a  hundred  years  of 
burning  hot  steam  had  brought  churches  and 
colleges  and  civilization  to  an  empire. 

What  came  with  the  steamboat  was  injus- 
tice, oaths,  the  violation  of  each  and  every 
one  of  the  commandments — and  what  men 
call  modem  conditions.  Did  it  pay?  Would 
it  have  been  better  to  have  left  the  river  to 
flow  on  in  peace  than  to  have  stirred  up  the 
mud  from  its  bottom  with  the  revolving 
paddle-wheels  of  selfish  strife  after  cutting 
the  line  that  for  so  long  held  men  fast  to  the 
old,  godly  ideas  ? 

The  boat  passed  on  into  the  night.  The 
girl  did  not  see  it  disappear.  The  thing  she 
saw  was  the  line  of  flat  tombstones  marking 
the  graves  of  her  ancestors,  each  of  whom  had 
lived  a  godly  life  of  peace,  and  slipped  out  of 
view  as  the  boat  had  done.  They  had  viith- 
out  doubt  saved  their  own  souls,  but  what 


'WR'BE  to  BK.  MARRlEli  HOME  TIME."* 
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else  had  they  done  ?  Tlt-r  father  had  be- 
come county  clerk,  and  her  ^andfather  bad 
built  the  old  stone  dmrcli.  Her  brother  had 
had  some  hope  of  becoming  county  superin- 
tendent of  scliuols,  and  his  real  ambition  was 
to  make  the  address  of  welcome  at  the  old 
aettien^  meeting.  Her  grandfather,  she  re- 
membered, had  made  the  pleasures  of  this 
home  possible  by  venturing  out  upon  the 
furthermost  edge  of  the  frontier,  and  stop- 
ping only  where  the  river  made  the  boundary 
of  sotth'iiient.  .  .  .  She  had  chosen  the  only 
right  road  the  road  that  leads  to  the  peace 
of  a  clear  conacienoe — she  felt  sure;  but 
would  it  pay  her  to  glide  through  life  to  the 
sea  whnn  the  {rain  is  in  inertia  and  the  loss 
in  energy  V  It  was  four  days  before  she 
decided  that  question  for  herself. 

Ihirinfjf  those  days  there  was  no  lack  of 
energy  in  the  fight  for  the  senatorship. 
Shacuett  had  sturted  Bast  on  the  fastest 
train  out  of  the  capital,  and  at  (  'ouncil  Bluffs 
was  delighted  to  hear  of  the  phenomenal 
runs  made  to  Burlington.  At  the  latter  city, 
he  felt  he  was  nearly  home  again,  and  from 
the  Very  station  the  railroad  ran  so  near  the 
river  that  he  threw  a  cigar  stump  into  the 
water  from  the  car  window.  Above  Keokuk 
he  todc  a  long  look  at  the  hills  of  Illinois,  less 
than  a  mile  away,  but  y«'t  belonpin^  to  that 
other  world  that  the  river  cut  otf  so  thor- 
oughly that  it  seemed  to  have  been  moved 
over  a  little,  leaving  a  crack  like  the  space 
between  great  stepping-stones,  lie  had  left 
his  office  back  there  determined  to  induce 
the  girl  to  change  her  mind.  When  he  s  iw 
the  road  arrnj-s  the  river,  so  near  that  he 
could  distinguish  the  dillerent  kinds  of  vehi- 
clee,  and  so  far  that  it  seemed  in  another 
hemisphere,  the  road  over  which  they  had 
driven  so  oft«'n,  he  said  to  himself  that  this 
was  a  case  of  absolute  uece.s.sity,  and  that  he 
never  before  really  knew  what  necessity 
meant. 

lie  left  the  train  at  the  little  depot  at 
Alexandria,  and  the  driver  of  the  canyall 

drawn  up  at  the  platform  seemed  to  take  it 
an  a  ]>ersonal  injury  that  Shacklett  ignored 
him  and  started  to  walk  briskly  toward  the 
ferry.  He  crossed  the  river  to  Warsaw,  and 
jumped  into  the  first  hack,  but  not  before  the 
boy  in  the  railnKwl  telegraph  otfice  had  caught 
sight  of  him.  With  the  prescience  of  tele- 
graph otlice  lioys.  this  one  had  rejisoned  that 
a  well-dressed  jr-ntlernan  romiii:^'  uff  the  down 
K-Line  train  and  hurrying  over  the  river  into 
a  hack  must  be  tho  great  man  from  out  West 
for  whom  the  teIe;^M  am  A-a-s  meant. 
iShacklett  differed  from  the  townspeople 


who  got  telegrams  in  that  he  signal  the  book 
and  tipped  the  boj  before  he  tore  open  the 
esrelope.  the  telegram  did  not  seem  to  be 
of  much  interest  to  him,  and  the  office  boy 
wondered  how  it  would  affect  such  a  man  to 
be  elected  general  manager  or  trainmaster 
of  the  universe.  In  fact,  he  made  a  remark 
of  this  kind  to  the  agent,  when  he  got  back 
to  the  otbce.    The  telegram  was  this  ; 

HoH.  N,  C.  SBAOLBTr,  Waesaw,  III.: 
D«ad)oek  between  Bommen  and  OUlomy  kvkea  bf 

election  of  your«eIf  as  senator.  \W'  spninj^  it  ri^ht 
niUu>ut  hearing  from  you.  Wir«5«  atnin^  all  along  the 
nwi  for  yon.  Whj  dan'l  job  MinrarT 

Van  &TKEH. 

Shacklett  thought  it  just  as  well  to  delay 
answering  now  until  ho  had  seen  the  girl  w  ho 
had  the  decision  to  make.  He  might  be  able 
to  telegraph  ^'an  Steen  yet  tonight  that  the 
unexpected  honor  was  accepted  as  a  duty 
timt  he  owed  to  the  State  of  his  adoption 
and  one  that  he  could  not  shirk.  He  might 
have  to  stay  back  here  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  before  he  could  induce  the*  girl  to  see 
things  in  the  right  way ;  and  by  that  time  it 
would  be  another  term  and  he  should  have  to 
make  a  keen  contest  for  the  honor. 

"  Dash  the  office  without  the  girl,"  be 
exclaimed  aloud,  and  the  hackmaa  looked 
hack  and  said,  "Beg  pardon"" 

'*  iJash  the  slowness  of  this  hill,"  exclaimed 
Shacklett  The  hackman  said  he  would 
hurry  as  soon  Jis  he  got  to  the  top. 

The  shadows  were  creeping  up  the  bluff 
from  the  river  when  Shacklett  arrived  at  The 
Heights.  Ilie  girl  came  to  the  door  when  he 
rang.  She  starte<l  ])ack  sn  suddenly  when 
she  saw  Shacklett,  whom  she  thought  a 
thousand  miles  away,  that  she  trod  on  the 
toes  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bradbury.  She  intro- 
duced the  two  men,  and  the  light  of  amuse- 
ment in  her  eyes  at  the  evident  di.sapproval 
of  the  minister  wius  still  there  when  she 
tume<l  to  Shacklett  and  said  :  "  Yourooming 
Iilast  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise.** 

**I  did  not  wire  you.*"  said  Shacklett, 
"  becau.'^e  I  wanted  to  begin  the  converaa- 
tinn  when  I  could  talk  directly  at  you.  I 
came  to  make  an  argument,  and  I'm  going  to 
start  it  in  person.  If  U  he  to  your  benefit  to 
assist  me,  Mr.  Hnulbury,  and  I  hope  youll 
help  me  out  if  1  call  upon  you." 

Mary  Stoddard  spoke  up  quickly  and  a 
little  coquettishly  :  '*  Mr.  Bradbury  would 
a.'?.sist  me,  I  am  stire,  if  I  desired  to  argue 
with  you,  but  i  don  t.  1  can  do  that  later, 
you  know,  Mr.  Bradbury,  for  we^re  to  be 
married  some  time." 

"  Yes  ;next  week,  in  fact,"  said  Shacklett. 
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THE  AVAIJ  KITH. 

STORY  OF  TTIK  EVOLUTION  OF  A  KI'I'K  'I'lIAT  WILL  LIFT  A  MAX. 

By  Captain  B.  Badkn-I'owkll,  «»k  thk  Scots  Gi  akds. 

niastrated  from  photojfrapha  taken  espwially  for  MtH'UL'RK's  Mai;azine,  under  the  dirertinn  of  the  author,  at 

Whittnn  Park  Club,  Hounnlow.  England. 

IT  is  very  remarkable  how  people  pass  by  feet  up,  and  found  that  I  could  put  atone  after 

good  ihventions  and  good  ideas  and  stone  into  the  little  bajj  hanging  beneath,  up 

wn't  take  to  them.    Kites,  for  instance,  to  a  total  weight  of  six  pounds,  and  not 

have  been  known  for  hundreds  of  years,  overweight  the  kite.    I  felt  quite  trium|)h- 

Everyone  knows  of  them  all  the  world  over,  ant.    On  this  basis,  three-tenths  pound  per 

yet  till  a  few  years  ago  no  one  thought  of  square  foot,  a  kite  of  r>()0  square  feet  should 

putting  them  to  any  use.    When  I  say  no  lift  a  man.     Thus  encouraged,  I  worked 

one,  I  do  not  mean  that  exactly,  for  Franklin  all  the  harder.    Hut  I  soon  found  that  the 

and  others,  of  course,  used  kites  for  meteor-  kite  is  an  awkward  customer  to  deal  with 

ological  experiments;  Pocock  drew  a  little  when  you  get  on  the  wrong  side  of  him.  Ho 

carriage  along  with  them,  and  several  others  can  be  very  bad  temi>ered,  and  often  refuses 

suggested  their  use  for  life-sjiving  at  sea.  to  do  what  he  is  told.    1  had  to  devise  new 

But  it  has  been  only  during  the  last  three  methods  of  construction  in  order  to  keep 

or  four  years  that  inventors  have  taken  up  portable  so  huge  an  apparatus  as  I  re<iuired. 

this  long  neglected  contrivance,  and  now  we  First,  the  tail  required  consideration  (for  I 

hear  of  remarkable  kite  experiments  in  many  had  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  a  kite 

different  countries.    It  is,  however,  of  my  must  have  a  long  appendage  of  string  with 

own  particular  improvements  that  I  am  asked  bits  of  paper  tied  along  it  at  intervals), 

to  write.  This  tail  was  the  bother  of  my  life.  The 

My  first  object  was  to  get  an  idea  of  the  paivers  got  wet  and  tore  off.    1  substituted 

capabilities  of  a  kit«  for  lifting  weights,  bits  of  stick.    Then  1  thought  it  wius  not 

Naturally  the  lift  depends  on  the  strength  of  haavy  enough,  and  added  weights.    Next,  I 

tbe  wind ;  and  I  soon  found  that  the  wind  imagined  it  did  not  offer  enough  resistance 

varies  80  greatly  in  strength,  that  it  is  very  to  the  wind,  and  I  j)ut  on  canvjw  cones, 

difficult  to  get  accurate  working  figures.  And,  then,  oh  dear !   the  bother  when  that 

One  day  I  had  a  kit©  of  some  twenty  square  tail  became  enUingled.  Well,  one  day  it  was 
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blowing  very  hard,  and  the  kite  would  not 
fly  steadily.  I  added  more  and  more  to  the 
tail,  till  fmally  I  put  a  great  bush  on  the  end 
of  it.  The  kite  went  up,  then  dived  over, 
and  thon  circlod  round  and  round,  the  bush 
alternately  sweeping  the  ground  and  the  sky, 
until  it  nearly  swept  me  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  At  last  I  got  the  kite  down,  and 
sorrowfully  took  the  whole  tail  off,  deter- 
mined to  add  still  more  length  and  weight. 
But  a  sudden  gust  came,  and  took  the  kite 
right  out  of  my  hands.  Up  it  went,  indecently 
tailless,  and  flitted  about  like  a  bat,  though 


on  the  whole 
much  steadier 
than  it  had  been 
with  the  ponder- 
ous  string  of 
brushwood  hang- 
ing  from  it. 
From  that  day  to 
this  I  have  rarely 
put  a  tail  on  a 
kite. 

That  was  one 
great  result.  I 
w^ent  on  improv- 
ing details,  but 
made  no  import- 
ant step  until 
March,  1893, 
when,  after  try- 
ing a  great  many 
unsatisfactory 
arrangements  for 
steering  the  kite 
out  of  the  wind 
course,  I  hit  upon  the  plan  of  having  two  fly- 
ing lines,  one  on  each  side  of  the  center.  In 
this  way,  1  found,  I  could  not  only  steer  my 
kite  to  a  remarkable  extent  on  either  side  of 
the  wind  course ;  but  in  a  gusty,  variable  wind, 
I  could,  by  fastening  the  two  lines  at  a  dis- 
tance apart,  keep  the  kite  floating  perfectly 
steady.  I  then  returned  to  weight-lifting. 
After  many  trials,  I  was  one  day  de- 
lighted to  get  a  kite  of  about  one  hundred 
square  feet  to  lift  a  weight  of  fifty-six 
pounds  clear  ofl^  the  ground.  1  now  made 
the  kites  bigger  and  bigger  until,  in  May, 

1894,  I  had  a 
huge  contrivance 
of  bamboo  and 
canvas,  thirty- 
six  feet  high, 
with  an  area  of 
about  r)00  square 
feet.  To  get  a 
sailmaker  to 
piece  together 
the  lightest  can- 
vas for  the  cover 
wa.s  eJisy  enough, 
but  how  to  make 
the  frame  was 
thedifiiculty.  To 
calculate  the 
strain  would  be 
a  very  nice  way 
to  begin,  but 
what  wind  was  I 
to  allow  for  ?  If 


A  luit  <H  ttu  Mfad.   VaptaiH  Uadtm  l\nerll  in  Ikt  basM. 
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I  made  Drovision 
for  a  ^ale,  my  ap- 
paratus  w  ould 
weigh  so  much 
that  no  1  ight 
breeze   could  lift 
it.     So  I  began 
the  other  way.  I 
got    some  light 
bamboos,  lashed 
them  together, 
and  stretched  the 
canvas    on  the 
framework.  It 
rose  majestically, 
quietly  doubled  up 
and  collapsed,  and 
sank  to  the  ground 
a  wreck.     So  I 
made  a  stronger 
framework,  and 
sent  the  kite  up 
by  two  cords,  \^^th 
a  basket  sus- 
pended between 

them :  the  same  device  as  that  shown  in  the 
two  pictures  on  this  page. 

The  result  was  satisfactory  as  far  as  it 
went,  but  that  wasn't  far.  I  smashed  dol- 
lars' and  dollars'  worth  of  bamboo.  Again 
and  again,  when  I  thought  I  had  made  a 
really  good  piece  of  apparatus,  some  little 
detail  would  go  wrong ;  the  kite  would  rise 
up  in  the  wind,  turn  sideways,  and  come 
plump  down 
against  the 
ground,  smashing 
every  bone  in  its 
body.  To  me  it 
was  heart-rending 
to  see,  but  to  mere 
spectators  it 
proved  most  enter- 
taining. They 
roared  with  laugh- 

However,  we 
progressed  ;  and 
«o  satisfactory  did 
our  work  at'la.st 
Income  that  one 
<lay  -it  was  June 
27. 1894 -we  de- 
cided on  putting 
't  to  the  crucial 
^8l.  The  ques- 
tion, not  so  much 
'■•ith  me,  for  I 
*'a8  very  confi- 


"  Wm  it  lift  a  man  f" 

dent,  but  with  the  assistants  and  lookers-on, 
was,  "  Will  it  lift  a  man  ?  "  The  weather 
was  not  favorable.  The  wind  came  and 
went :  a  strong  puff,  and  then  a  lull.  As  it 
seemed  so  light,  I  was  kind  enough  to  allow 
my  youngest  and  lightest  brother  officer  to 
take  the  seat  of  honor  in  the  basket,  and  see 
if  he  could  he  lifted.  The  kite  was  mean- 
while flying  perhaps  fifty  feet  overhead. 


'  (>  it  imt,  man  and  all.' 
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Suddenly  the  wind  fre8h»*ned.  There  was  a 
creak  of  the  kusket,  and  up  it  went,  man 
and  all,  while  we  retained  hold  of  the  cords 
to  prevent  his  heinj;  carried  too  high.  My 
machine  had  really  liftvd  a  man.  1  then  got 
into  the  basket.    It  lifte<l  me,  too! 

.Again  we  jwr.severed,  and  gradually  the 
kite  improved  and  grew  more  tracUihle.  I 
now  found  that  numerou.s  difficulties  arose 
from  having  so  big  an  apparatus,  not  the 
le:iHt  being  that  it  proved  much  too  powerfql 
in  a  strong  wind.  So  I  returned  to  smaller 
kites,  and  fixe<l  several  together,  their  num- 
ber depending  on  the  wind  force. 

I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
shape,  considering  lightne.ss,  convenience  of 
foliiing  up,  ))ower  to  lift,  and  ease  of  mak- 


ing, was  one  in  v»hich  the  frai..c  consisted  of 
three  i)oles  of  ecjual  length,  one  placeil  up- 
right and  called  the  "  backlwne,"  the  other 
two  put  across  the  "backbone"  at  right 
angles,  at  a  disUince  from  either  end  of  it 
equal  to  about  one-sixth  of  its  length.  The 
shajH^  was  thus  nearly  hexagonal.  This 
form,  for  want  of  a  lK*tter  name,  I  chris- 
tened "  I^evitor."  The  most  convenient  size 
was  that  in  which  poles  not  more  than  twelve 
feet  long  were  used.  This  made  the  area 
of  the  kite  about  120  square  feet. 

From  just  lifting  a  man,  I  got  to  lifting 
him  easily.  Once  a  kite  takes  hold  of  a 
man,  it  may  lift  him  to  any  height.  If  it 
was  capable  of  lifting  a  man  during  the  puffs 
ten  or  twelve  feet  (in  the  intervals  letting 
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him  down  with  a  bump),  why  not  300  or  400 
feel  ?  Hut  what  about  that  bump  ?  At 
first  I  took  care  thai  no  uiie  should  ascend 
to  a  greater  height  than  he  could  eafely  fall, 
howover  much  the  kite  niijrht  want  to  take 
him  higher.  I  tried  to  arrange  that  the 
lowest  kite  should  act  as  a  pmwshute  in  the 
event  of  the  wind's  dropping  or  the  rope'.s 
hreakinfr.  This  I  tested  while  a  good  fat 
sand-bag  was  the  occupant  of  the  car.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  I  am  glad  it  too*  a  sand^hag, 
and  not  i  :  i  m.  I  thenceforward  ad  opted  a 
regular  parachute,  but  the  objection  to  this 
was  that  it  wouldn't  open  until  it  had  fallen 
about  fifty  feet;  so  if  my  man  chanced  to  be 
up  no  more  than  that  hoight.  and  an  accident 
occurred,  the  parachute  was  not  of  much  use, 
and  even  sroh  a  detail  as  a  drop  of  fifty  feet 
/  didn't  care  to  leave  unproviiU  d  for.  I  next 
arranged  a  framework  to  the  parachute  to 
keep  it  permanently  distended. 
TliingB  were  now  going  so  well  that  I  de- 


cided on  a  public  exhibition,  and  I  took  the 
apparatus  down  to  Ipswich  to  show  to  the 
mmnts  of  the  British  Association.  There 
were  many  delays  at  starting.  I  had  no 
experienced  assistant.  V>\\t  when  we  got  to 
buainesSf  the  tive  kites  did  their  work  well. 
With  the  parachute  spread  above  my  head 
and  a  balloon-like  car  to  stand  in,  I  went  up 
to  the  end  of  the  tether,  one  hundred  feet. 
Numerous  trips  to  this  height  were  also 
made  by  others.  Since  then  a  number  of 
satisfactor}'  aj^cents  have  Vieen  made. 

Anybody  can  understand  a  kite's  lif  tinj^  in 
a  strong  wind,  but  to  be  really  useful  it 
ought  to  lift  also  in  a  calm.  You  may  say 
that  the  whoU'  princi]ile  of  a  kite  dei»ends 
u])on  wind ;  but  does  not  the  smallest  school- 
lM>y  know  otherwise  ?  If  he  wants  his  kite 
to  go  up,  what  does  he  do?  Why,  he  ruw«  with 
it.  So  I  got  about  twenty  men,  one  ver>'  calm 
day,  and  set  them  to  run,  but  the  dithculty  was 
that  the  men  got  out  of  breath  and  couldn't 
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go  for  more  than  a  few  seconds— though  in 
this  time  a  man  was  actually  lifted  off  the 
ground.  Then  I  tied  the  rope  to  the  back  of  a 
cab,  and  set  that  going,  but  the  old  horse  was 
too  lazy  to  get  up  speed.  Next  1  fixed  a  kite 
directly  to  a  horse.  This  did  very  well  for 
one  kite,  but  one  was  not  enough  to  lift  a 
man ;  so  one  day  we  arranged  a  number  of 
kites  in  tandem,  laid  them  on  the  ground, 
fixed  the  car  in  place,  and  laid  out  a  rope 
about  a  thousand  feet  long,  and  attached  it 
to  the  horse.  In  order  to  get  the  desired 
space, this  rope  was  carried  over  an  oak  fence. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  signal  was  given, 
and  off  went  the  horse.  Just  as  the  kites 
were  going  to  lift,  1  noticed  something 
wrong  with  one  of  them.  I  shouted  to 
stop  the  horse,  but  the  groom  did  not  hear. 
I  ran  forward  to  set  the  kite  right  if  pos- 
sible, but  I  only  pulled  it  over  so  that  it 
turned  turtle  and  scraped  along  the  ground. 
The  other  kites  followed.  I  yelled  out  to  stop 
the  horse,  but  he  became  frightenetl  and 
went  tearing  across  the  field,  the  car  drag- 
ging and  bumping  along,  and  the  kites  con- 
tinually catching  in  the  ground  and  breaking. 
Soon  the  car  came  to  the  fence.  There  was 
a  crash  and  a  bang,  some  yards  of  fencing 
were  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  the  horse,  thus 
suddenly  checked,  turned  a  somersault  and 
threw  his  rider  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 

Another  day  I  very  nearly  exi)erienced  a 
new  sensation.  There  wa-s  a  set  of  kites 
flying  low.  A  long  light  line  was  sus- 
pended from  the  cable,  and  the  greater  part 
of  this  lay  entangled  on  the  ground.    I  was 


busy  trying  to  get  it  disentangled  when,  for 
some  reason,  up  went  the  kites,  up  went  my 
foot,  and  down  I  fell  on  my  back.  I  had 
been  dragged  along  thus  for  some  yards,  and 
was  just  about  to  be  lifted  a  few  hundred 
feet  by  my  ankle,  when  a  bystander  rushed 
up  and  cut  the  cord. 

To  sum  up,  we  have,  as  the  result  of  our 
exiHiriments  thus  far,  an  apparatus  that  can 
lift  a  man  several  hundred  feet.  This  can 
be  done  safely  and  surely,  so  as  not  to  risk 
life  or  limb,  and  even  without  wind.  As 
compared  with  a  balloon  equipment,  this 
apparatus  presents  important  advantages. 
My  entire  "  kiteage,"  with  ropes  and  all, 
weighs  only  a  little  over  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  can  be  carried  by  two  men.  When  the 
order  is  given  to  ascend,  I  can  unpack,  set 
up,  and  send  up  the  kites  in  about  five  min- 
utes. I  now  require  no  manual  labor  to  haul 
down,  as  the  kites  can  be  lowered  by  a  gentle 
pull  on  the  "  regulating  line,"  which  deter- 
mines the  angle  they  present  to  the  wind. 
If  the  apparatus  catches  in  a  tree  and  gets 
torn,  it  makes  but  little  difference,  and  the 
injury  is  easily  remedied.  If  it  were  a  bal- 
loon to  which  the  mishap  Injfel,  the  gas 
would  be  lost,  three  wagon  loads  more  would 
be  re(iuired  to  refill  it,  and  it  would  need 
very  c^ireful  patching  before  it  could  be  used 
again.  The  same  advantage  would  be  held 
by  the  kite  if  a  hostile  bullet  had  penetrated 
either  apparatus.  And  then,  finally,  the  kite 
would  involve,  originally,  probably  not  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  cost  of  the  balloon; 
perhaps  not  a  hundredth  part. 

I'ltptalH  Hadrtt  l\)irrtl /oldlni/  up  a  kit*. 
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HENRY  DRUMMOND  AS  HIS  FRIENDS  KNEW  HTM. 


By  Geowje  Adam  Smith.  D.D.,  LL.1). 

Editor's  Note. — The  introductory  chapter  to  the  authoriz«»d  life  of  Profeiwor  Drummond,  by  Dr.  George 
Adam  .Smith  (recently  published  by  the  Doubleday  and  McClure  Company),  ia  such  a  beautiful  survey  and  presen- 
tation of  the  character  of  the  man,  that  we  venture  to  reproduce  the  following  pages.  l>r.  Smith  is  one  of  eight 
or  t«n  friends  who,  in  their  student  dayn  and  with  Profefwor  Pnimmund  as  the  uniting  spirit,  came  into  a  special 
intimacy  which  continued  unimpaired  to  the  time  of  Professor  Drummond's  death.  The  chapter  is,  therefore, 
truly  a  portrayal  of  the  man  "  as  his  friends  knew  him,"  and  a  worthy  introduction  to  a  noble  biography. 


[T  is  now  eighteen  months  since  Henry 
Drummond  died— time  enough  for 
the  fading  of  those  fond  extrava- 
gance.s  into  which  fresh  grief  will 
weave  a  dead  friend's  qualities.  And  yet, 
I  suppose,  there  are  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  who  are  still  sure  and  will  always 
be  sure— that  his  was  the  most  Chri.stliko 
life  they  ever  knew.  Iq  that  belief  they  are 


fortified  not  only  by  the  record  of  the  great 
influence  which  (iod  gave  him  over  men,  for 
such  is  sometimes  misleading;  but  by  the 
testimony  of  those  who  worked  at  his  side 
while  he  wielded  it ;  and  by  the  evidence  of 
the  friends  who  knew  him  longest  and  who 
were  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
growth  of  his  character. 
In  his  brief  life  we  saw  him  pass  through 
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two  of  the  greatest  trials  to  which  character 
can  be  expMed.   We  watched  him,  our  fe1> 

low-student  and  not  yet  t\venty>tlKree,  sur- 
prised by  a  .-u'i'it  n  and  a  fierce  farae.  Crowds 
of  men  and  women  in  ail  the  great  cities  of 
our  land  bang  opon  hhi  lips*  ianmnerable 

lives  opened  their  >ecr<*ts  to  him,  and  made 
hini  aware  of  his  power  over  them.  When 
hi.^  first  book  was  publi.shed,  he,  being  then 
altout  thirty-three,  found  another  world  at 
his  feet;  the  ^kkxI  of  the  land  thronged 
him ;  bis  social  opjwrLunities  were  boundless; 
and  he  was  urged  by  the  chief  statesman  of 
our  time  to  a  {xiliii'  al  career.  This  is  the 
kind  of  trial  which  one  has  seen  wither  some 
of  the  finest  characters,  and  distract  others 
from  the  simplicity  and  resolution  of  their 
youth.  lie  passfd  thrnuph  it  unscath<.-<i ;  it 
neither  warped  his  spirit  nor  turned  him  from 
his  accepted  rocation  as  a  teacher  of  religion. 

Again,  in  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  plunged 
to  the  oppo^^ite  ('Xtrfm>\  For  two  lon^r  Vfar.-' 
he  nut  only  sutfered  weakness  and  excruciui- 
infiT  pain,  but,  what  must  have  been  more  try- 
in*,^  to  a  spirit  lik.'  hi^^.  arrustomed  all  hi> 
manhoo<i  to  be  giving,  helping,  and  leading, 
he  became  absolutely  dependent  upon  others. 
This  also  he  bore  unspoiled,  and  we  who  had 
known  him  from  the  b-'^nninf;  fi.tind  liim 
at  the  end  the  same  humble,  unseitish,  and 
cheerf ol  friend  whom  we  loved  when  we  sat 
together  on  the  benches  at  college. 

Terhaps  the  most  conspicuous  service 
which  Henr}'  I'runimond  rendered  to  his 
generation  wai^  to  show  them  a  Christianity 
which  was  perfrctly  natural.  You  rib-l  liim 
somewhere,  a  graceful,  well-dre-H-seil  gentle- 
miMf  tall  and  lithe,  with  a  swing  in  his  walk 
and  a  brif^htnesa  on  his  face,  who  seemed  to 
carry  no  car^s  and  to  know  neither  pr»*s'iTnp- 
tion  nor  timidity.  You  sjHjke,  and  found  him 
keen  for  any  of  a  hundred  interests.  He 
fished,  he  .shot,  he  skated  iw  few  can,  \v 
played  cricket;  he  would  go  any  distance 
to  see  a  fire  or  a  foot^liaU  match.  He  had  a 
new  story,  a  new  pnzzle,  or  a  new  j(*k-  r\ »  ry 
time  hr-  TTif^f  yon.  W;ls  it  on  the  str<  •  t '.'  He 
drew  you  to  watch  two  message  boys  meet, 
grin,  knock  each  other's  hats  off,  lay  down 
their  ba.sket.s.  and  enjoy  a  friendly  chaffer 
of  marbles.  Wa.s  it  in  the  train  ?  He  had 
dredged  from  the  Itook-sUill  every  paper  and 
nugazine  that  was  new  to  him :  or  he  would 
read  you  a  fre.sh  tJil-  of  hm  favorite.  Bret 
Harte.  "  Had  you  seen  the  *  Apostle  of  the 
Tales '  I  or  FVederic  Harrison's  article  in 
the  *  Nineteenth  Century'  on  *  Kuskin  ;u<  a 
Ma.«tor  nf  Htiglish  I'ro  o,'  or  Kl'^  'Conspir- 
acy aboard  th«  Midas,   or  the  Badminton 


'  Cricket  *?  '*  If  it  .was  a  rainy  afternoon  in 
a  country  house,  he  described  a  new  game, 
and  in  five  minutes  everybody  was  in  the 
thick  of  it.  If  it  was  a  children*.-^  jarty, 
they  clamored  for  his  sleight-of-hand,  lie 
smoked,  he  played  billiards;  lottnging  b 
the  sun,  he  comd  be  the  laatiesi  man  you 
ever  saw. 

If  you  were  alone  with  him,  ho  was  sure 
to  find  out  what  interested  y^n  and  Usten 
by  the  hour.  The  keen  brown  eyes  got  at 
your  heart,  and  yon  felt  you  could  speak  your 
best  to  them.  Sometimea  you  would  remem* 
bt'r  that  he  wa.-^  I>njmmond  the  ♦•vanjxeli^t, 
Druinniond  the  author  of  books  which  meas- 
ured their  circulation  by  scorea  of  thousands. 
Yet  there  was  no  assumption  of  snperkHily 
nor  any  amhitinn  to  gain  influcnro  nothing 
but  the  interest  of  one  healthy  human  being 
in  another.  If  the  talk  slipped  among  deei>er 
things,  he  was  as  untroubled  and  as  unforced 
as  Ik- fore:  thw  was  never  a  jrlimpse  of  a 
phylactery  nor  a  smudge  of  unction  about 
his  religion.  He  was  one  of  the  purest, 
most  nn>e!fi?h.  mo?t  nn-crr-nt  soxils  you  ovor 
knew,  but  you  would  nut  have  called  him 
saint.  The  name  be  went  by  among  younger 
men  was  **  The  Prince  " ;  there  was  a  distinc- 
tion and  a  radiance  upon  him  that  compelled 
the  title. 

That  he  had    a  eenius  for  friendship  *' 

s  witlioiit  .saying,  for  h»'  ua.-;  rich  in  the 
humility,  the  patience,  and  the  powers  of 
trust  which  such  a  genius  implies.  Yet  his 
love  had,  too.  the  nirer  and  more  stremiona 
t»'mp<T  which  require.s"  the  common  aspira- 
tion,** is  jealous  for  a  friend's  growth,  and 
has  the  nerve  to  criticise.  It  is  the  measure 
of  what  he  felt  friendship  to  be  that  he  ha.-^ 
dnfmed  relijriiin  in  the  terms  of  it.  With 
such  gifts,  his  friendsiiip  came  to  many  men 
and  women — women,  to  all  of  whom  his 
chivalry  and  to  >onh-  ]ii.>  ^Tatitiidf  and 
admiration  were  among  the  most  beautiful 
features  of  his  dmracter.  Tliere  was  bat 
one  thing  which  any  of  his  frieiwis  could 
have  felt  a.s  a  want  other?^  respected  it 
as  the  height  and  crown  ot  his  friendship — 
and  that  was  this: 

The  hmger  yt)U  knew  him,  the  fact  which 
most  impresse<l  you  was  that  he  seldom 
talked  about  himself,  and  no  matter  how  deep 
the  talk  might  go,  never  al)out  that  inner 
pi-If  which,  for  praiso  or  for  .<\-mpathy.  is  in 
many  men  so  clamant,  and  in  all  more  or 
less  perceptible.  Through  the  radiance  of 
his  presence  and  the  familiarity  of  his  talk 
there  sometimes  stole  out.  upon  those  who 
were  becoming  his  friends,  the  sense  of  a 
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p-eat  loneliness  and  silence  behind,  as  when 
you  catch  a  snow-peak  across  the  summer 
fragrance  and  music  of  a  Swiss  meadow. 
For  he  always  kept  silence  concerning  his 
own  religious  struggles.  He  never  asked 
even  his  most  intimate  friends  for  sjTnpa- 
ihy  nor  seemed  to  carry  any  wound,  how- 
ever slight,  that  needed  their  fingers  for  its 
healing. 

Now  many  people,  seeing  his  enjojrment 
of  life  and  apparent  freedom  from  struggle 

seeing  also  that  spontaneousness  of  virtue 
which  distinguished  him  have  judged  that 
it  was  easy  for  the  man  to  be  good.  He 


appeared  to  have  few  cares  in  life  and  no  sor- 
rows ;  till  near  the  end  he  never,  except  in 
Africa,  suffered  a  day's  illness,  and  had  cer- 
tainly less  drudgery  than  falls  to  most  men 
of  his  strength  and  gifts.  So  they  were  apt 
to  take  his  religion  to  be  mere  sunshine  and 
the  effect  of  an  unclouded  sky.  They  classed 
him  among  those  who  are  bom  good,  who  are 
good  in  their  blood. 

We  may  admit  that,  by  his  birth,  Henry 
Drummond  did  inherit  virtue.  Few  men  who 
have  done  good  in  the  world  have  not  been 
bom  to  the  capacity  for  it.  It  takes  more 
than  one  generation  to  make  a  consummate 
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utdiTidaal,  and  the  life  that  leups  upon  the 
world  tike  a  cataract  ia  often  fed  from  some 
remote  and  lonely  tarn  of  which  the  world 
never  hears  the  name.  Henry  Drummond's 
forbears  were  men  who  lived  a  clean  and 
honest  life  in  the  open  air,  who  thought 
seriously,  and  had  a  conscience  of  service  to 
the  community.  As  he  inherited  from  one 
of  them  his  quick  eye  for  analogies  between 
the  physical  and  the  spiritnal  laws  of  God, 
so  it  was  his  parents  and  grandparents  who 
eara{»d  for  him  some,  at  least,  of  the  ease 
and  winsomeness  of  his  piety. 

But  each  good  fortone  exempts  no  man 
from  a  share  of  that  discipline  and  temp- 
tation without  which  neither  character  is 
achieved,  nor  influence  over  others.  Our 
friead  knew  nothing  of  poverty  or  of  friend- 
luoanouB ;  till  his  last  illness  he  never  suffered 
v.v.v. :  and  death  did  not  enter  his  family  till 
he  wad  thirtj-six.  And,  as  we  have  said,  he 
was  seldom  overworked.  Yet  at  twenty-two 
he  had  laid  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  one 
of  the  jireatest  religious  nKnem^Tits  of  our 
time,  and  when  that  was  over  there  followed 
a  period  of  uncertainty  about  his  fntnre  voca- 
tion  of  which  he  wrote:  "  I  do  not  know 
what  afflii'tion  is.  but  a  strange  thought 
comes  to  me  sometimes  that  *  waiting '  has 
the  same  kind  of  effect  upon  one  that  afflic- 
ikm  has."  Nor  can  we  believe  that  he  was 
spared  those  fiercer  contests  which  over>' 
son  01  nuin  haj?  to  endure  upon  the  battle- 
field of  his  own  heart.  No  one  who  heard 
his  addresses  upon  Ttoptation  and  Sin  can 
doubt  that  he  »\}6k^  them  from  experience. 
We  shall  find  one  record,  whicli  he  has  left 
behind,  of  his  sense  uf  sin  and  of  the  awful 
peril  of  ehancter. 

We  must  look,  then,  for  the  secret  of  his 
fret'iloni  from  himself  in  other  directions,  and 
1  think  we  nnd  it  in  two  conspicuous  features 
of  his  life  and  teaching. 

The  first  of  these  was  his  absorbed  interest 
in  others  -  an  inten^st  natural  to  his  unselfish 
temper,  but  traiiiwl  and  fed  by  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  great  mission  of  bis  youth, 
which  made  him  the  confidant  of  so  many 
hundreds  of  other  lives.  Ue  had  !»  in.  d 
the  secret  of  St.  Paul  **  not  to  look  upon 
his  own  things,  but  also  ujion  the  things 
of  others"  that  s«»vereign  way  of  escape 
from  the  8«df  al'si.rption  and  pahic  which 
tempUition  so  olien  breeds  in  the  beat  of 
characters.  No  man  felt  temptation  more 
fiercely,  or  ftom  the  pressure  of  it  has  sent 
up  cries  of  keener  agony,  than  St.  Taiil,  who 
bntfeted  h\<  own  body  nm]  l<e]>t  it  under, 
liut  how  liia  he  i  ij*e  above  the  dej»pair  ?  By 


rememboring  that "  temptation  is  common  to 
man,"  by  ttoowing  his  heart  upon  the  figfat 

which  men  were  everpvhere  waging  about 
him,  and  by  forgetting  his  own  fears  and 
temptations  in  interest  and  sympathy  for 
Others.  Snch  souls  are  engrossed  speetaters 
of  the  drama  of  life ;  they  are  purged  by  its 
pity,  and  ennoMcd  by  the  contemplation  of 
its  i^ysues.  iiul  u  great  sense  of  honor,  too, 
is  bred  within  them,  as  they  spring  shodidtf 
to  shoulder  with  .so  many  struggling  comndes 

a  sense  of  honor  that  liftxS  them  free  of 
the  baser  temptations — and  they  are  loo  in- 
terested in  the  fate  df  their  fellows,  and  too 
busy  with  the  salvation  of  others,  to  brood 
or  grow  morbid  about  tbemaelTea*  Of  such 
was  our  friend. 

But  Dmmmond  had  been  tangkt  anotlMr 
secret  of  the  Apostle.    St.  Pral  evuywhere 
links  our  life  in  Christ  to  the  great  cosmic 
processes.   "  For  by  Him  were  all  things 
created,  that  are  In  heaven,  and  that  an  is 
earth,  visible  and  invisible;  all  things  weie 
created  by  Him  and  for  Him    .    .    .  an^ 
ye  are  complete  in  Him  who  is  the  heaa 
of  every  principle  and  potency."  To  Hmy 
Dmmmond,  Christiani^  was  the  crown  of  the 
evolution  r.f  the  whole  universe.   The  dranu 
which  absorbed  him  is  upon  a  stage  infinitelv 
wider  than  the  moral  life  of  man.    The  floiil 
in  its  battle  against  evil,  in  its  service  for 
<'hrist.  is  no  accident  or  exception  thro wr  • 
upon  a  world  all  hostile  to  its  feeble  spirit 
But  the  forces  it  represents  are  the  priiMl 
forces  of  the  I'ni verse ;  the  great  laws  wlndi 
modem  science  ba?  iin  veiled  sweeping  through 
life  from  the  beginning  work  iipnn  the  side 
of  the  man  who  seeks  the  ihings  that  are 
above.   I  think  it  is  in  this  belief,  inftmned 
by  a  wide  knowledge  of  science,  but  .>^ti'* 
more  indcVitod  to  nr.  original  vision  of  na- 
ture, that,  at  least  m  part,  we  find  the  secret 
of  the  serenity,  the  healthy  objectiveneeii. 
and  the  courage  of  Henry  Drummond's  faith. 

It  was  certainly  on  such  grounds  that  in 
the  prime  of  his  teaching  he  sought  to  win 
the  reason  of  men  for  religion.  This  mi 
always  his  first  aim.  He  had  an  ill-wiD— 
one  might  say  a  horror  -  at  rousing  the  e!!»'> 
tions  before  he  bad  secured  the  convictk)D  oi 
the  intdlect.  I  do  not  meaa  tluit  he  wsis 
logician,  for  his  logic— witBSSS  the  inbrodoc- 
tion  to  first  Nx)k — was  often  his  weak 
point.  But- be  always  began  by  the  preaeB- 
tation'  of  faciei,  by. the  unfolding  of  bm: 
and  trust  in  theee  and  obedience  to  them 
was.  in  his  teaching,  religion.  He  felt  thit 
they  lay  open  to  the  common  seme  vad 
natural  conscience  of  man.     Those  vere 
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blind  or  fools  who  did  not  follow  them.  Yet 
h'  never  thought  of  these  laws  as  imper- 
huaul,  for  the  greatest  were  love  and  the  will 
that  men  should  be  holy,  and  he  Bpoke  of 
their  power  and  of  tin  ir  tenderness  as  they 
who  sing,  Underneath  are  the  everlast- 
ing arms.'*  He  had  an  open  vidon  of  lore 
vinroaght  into  the  very  foundation  of  the  world ; 
all  along  the  evolution  of  life  he  saw  that  the 
will  of  God  wds  uur  saiictitication. 

In  these  two,  then,  his  interest  in  Dther 
men,  and  his  trust  in  the  preat  laws  of  the 
universe,  we  find  the  double  secret  of  the  de- 
tachment—that distawse  from  self  at  whteb 
he  always  seemed  to  stand. 

But  we  should  greatly  mistake  the  man  and 
his  ttacliing  if  we  did  not  perceive  that  the 
source  and  the  retom  of  all  his  interest  io 
men  and  of  all  his  trust  in  f'»od  was  Jesus 
Christ.  Of  this  his  own  words  are  most  elo' 
qiient: 

The  power  to  set  the  heart  right,  to  raiMW  tlw 
uprings  of  action,  cornea  from  Christ.  The  sense  of 
the  infinite  worth  of  the  .single  soul,  and  the  recover- 
al>lenes-<  of  a  man  at  bU  wor.-it,  are  the  gifts  (if  Chri.st. 

The  freedom  from  guilt,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  come 
from  Christ's  cross ;  the  hope  of  immortality  tllrings 
from  Gbzitt^a  grave.  Penonal  oolmnion  IMMN  for 
life  •  ptmmA  religion.  •  penoml  trmt  in  Ged.  a  per- 
sonal  (!eht  to  Christ,  a  personal  ffedication  ti>  His  canse. 
These,  brought  about  you  wilt,  are  supreme  tbin^ 
to  ana  at,  rapreme  bnws  if  ther  are  mlMed.  ^ 

That  was  the  conclusion  of  all  his  doc- 
trine. There  was  no  word  of  Christ's  more 
often  upon  his  lips  than  this:  "Abide  in 
Me  and  I  in  you,  for  without  Me  ye  can  do 
nothing.*' 

The  precedin}^  paragraphs  have  passed  im- 
prceptibly  from  the  man  himself  to  his  teach- 
ing. And  this  is  right,  for  with  Heniy  Drarn- 
inond  the  two  were  one.  So  far  as  it  be 
possible  in  any  human  being,  in  him  they 
were  without  cojitradiction  or  discrepancy. 
He  never  talked  beyond  his  experience;  in 
action  he  never  seemed  to  fall  behind  his 
fmth.  Mr.  Moody,  who  has  had  as  much 
opportunity  as,  perhaps,  any  man  of  our  gen- 
eration in  the  study  of  character,  especially 
umono:  religious  people,  has  said :  "  No  words 
of  mine  can  better  describe  his  life  or  char- 
acter than  those  in  which  he  has  presented 
to  us  '  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World.' 
^ome  men  take  an  occasional  journey  into 
the  thirteenth  of  Fhrst  Corinthians,  but  Henry 
Drumroond  was  a  man  who  lived  there  con- 
stantly, appropriating  its  ble^■--in  "-^  and  exem- 
plifying its  teachings.  As  you  read  what  he 
terms  the  anal3f«ts  of  love,  you  find  tint  all 
its  in^jredients  were  interwoven  into  his  daily 
life,  making  him  one  of  the  most  lovable  men 


I  have  evLT  known.  Was  it  courtesy  you 
looked  for,  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman. 
Wa.s  it  kindness,  he  was  always  preferring 
another.  Was  it  humility,  he  was  simple 
and  not  courting  favor.  It  could  be  said  of 
him  truthfully,  as  it  was  isdd  of  the  early 
apostles, '  that  men  took  knowledge  of  him  ' 
that  he  had  been  with  Jesus.'  Nor  was  this 
love  and  kindness  only  shown  to  those  who 
were  close  friends.  His  face  was  an  index 
to  his  inner  life.  It  was  gemal  and  kind, 
and  made  him,  like  his  Master,  a  favorite 
with  children.  .  .  .  Never  have  1  known 
a  man  who,  in  my  opinion,  lived  nearer  the 
Master  or  sought  to  do  His  will  more  fully." 
And  again:  "No  man  has  ever  been  with 
me  for  any  length  of  time  that  I  did  not  see 
something  that  was  unlike  Christ,  and  I  often  . 
see  it  in  myself,  but  not  in  Henry  Dnimmond. 
All  the  time  we  were  together  he  was  a  Christ- 
like  man  and  often  a  rebuke  to  me." 

With  this  testimony  let  us  take  that  of 
Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  D.C.L.,  F.K.S.,  the 
Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  the  Uiuted  Kingdom.  Wh«Di  he  became 
the  first  Professor  of  tJeolog}'  in  Edinburgh, 
Drummond  was  his  first  student.  They 
traveled  together  in  Great  Britain,  and  on 
a  geological  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  in  later  years  they  met  at  intervals. 
Sir  Archibald  had,  therefore,  every  oppor- 
tonity  of  judging  his  fHend's  character,  and 
thia  ia  what  he  writes  of  him : 

la  later  years,  having  reiiigned  my  Professorship  for 
«a  appoiatmeat  ia  Loudoo,  I  net  liim  mndi  mote  ael- 
don.    Bat  he  eame  to  eee  ne  from  time  to  tiinc^ 

always  the  same  gentle  and  lilmlly  heing.  His  suc- 
cess never  sjiuileil  hirn  in  the  vcrj'  least  decree.  It 
no  .<rnall  malt<T  to  be  able  to  preserve  sim- 
plicity un'i  frankness  amidst  so  much  that  might  have 
fostered  vanity  aiHl  laaincerity  in  a  less  noble  nature 
than  hifl.  I  hf.ve  never  met  with  a  man  in  whom  tram- 
parent  integrity,  high  moral  purpose,  sweetnees  of  del- 
position,  and  exulx-rant  h.'lpftilness  were  morr-  happily 
rnmhined  with  wide  culture,  poetic  imaginatiu^i,  and 
scientific  sympathies  than  they  were  in  Henry  Dmm- 
mood.  Most  deeply  do  I  grieve  over  hie  earl;  death. 

Now  there  was  one  portion  of  Christ's 
spirit  and  Christ's  burden  which  those  who 
observed  Henry  Drummond  only  in  his  cheer- 
ful intercourse  with  men,  upon  the  ways  of 
the  worlti,  would,  perhaps,  deem  it  impossible 
that  he  should  have  shared.  Hie  first  relig- 
ions ministry  was  neither  of  books,  nor  of 
public  speech.  As  we  shall  see,  soon  after 
he  had  read  to  his  fellow-students  his  paper 
on  Spiritual  Diagnosis,"  in  which  he  blamed 
the  lack  of  personal  dealing  as  the  great 
fault  of  the  oro:anized  religion  of  his  tinif , 
he  was  drawn  to  work  in  the  inquiry  rooms 
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of  the  revival  of  1873  75.  And  in  these 
he  dealt,  face  to  face,  \v\\\\  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  at  the  crises  ol  their  lives.  W  ben 
tliat  work  was  over,  his  experience,  hk  fidel- 
ity, and  his  qnnpaihy  continued  to  be  about 
him,  \\  were,  the  walls  of  a  quiet  and 
bealing  conl'esdiunal,  into  which  wounded  men 
and  women  crept  from  the  world,  dared 

To  unlock  the  heart  and  K't  it  speak, 

dared  to  tell  him  the  worst  about  themselves. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man  in  our  genera- 
tion can  have  heard  confession  more  con- 
stantly than  Dmmmond  did.  And  this  re- 
sponsibility, about  which  he  was  ever  as  silent 
as  about  his  own  inner  striigglt^,  was  a  heavy 
burden  and  a  sore  grief  to  him.  If  some  of 
the  letters  he  received  be  specimens  of  the 
confidence  poured  into  his  ears,  we  can  un- 
derstand him  saying,  as  he  did  to  one  friend : 
"  Such  tales  of  woe  Tve  heard  in  Moody's 
inquiry-room  that  I  have  fell  1  must  go  and 
chanj^e  my  very  clothes  after  the  contact:  " 
or  to  another,  when  he  had  come  from  talk- 
ing privately  with  some  students:  "Oh.  I 
am  sick  with  the  sins  of  these  men!  How 
can  r ^od  bear  it !  "  And  yet  it  is  surely  proof 
of  the  purity  of  the  man  and  of  the  power  of 
the  gospel  he  believed  in  that,  thus  Knowing 
the  human  heart,  and  bearing  the  full  bur- 
den of  men's  sins,  he  should,  nevertheless 
have  believed  (to  use  bis  own  words)  **  in  the 
reeoverableneas  of  a  man  at  his  wMst,"  and 
have  carried  with  him  wherever  he  went  the 
air  of  health  and  of  victory. 

To  such  love  and  such  experience  there 
naturally  came  an  inlhiettoe  of  the  widest  and 
most  penetrating  kind  Very  few  men  in 
our  day  can  have  touched  the  sprinps  of  so 
many  lives.  like  all  his  friends,  1  knew  that 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  had  gone  to  hini« 
and  by  him  had  been  inspired  with  new  hope 
of  their  betterment  and  new  faith  in  God. 
But  even  then  1  was  prepared  neither  for  the 
quality  nor  for  the  extent  of  influence  which 
his  correspondenco  reveab.  First  by  his 
addresses  and  his  conversation,  and  thi-n 
with  the  vastly  increased  range  which  his 
books  gave  him,  he  attracted  to  himself  the 
doubting  and  the  sinful  hearts  of  his  gene- 
ration.  .  .  .  Men  and  women  soupfht 
him  who  were  of  every  rank  of  life  and  of 
almost  every  nation  under  the  son.  They 
tamed  instinctively  to  him,  not  for  coun- 
sel merelv,  l  ut  for  the  good  n-nvs  of  'Jod 
and  for  the  inspiration  which  men  seek  only 
from  the  purest  and  most  loving  of  their 
kind.  He  was  prophet  and  he  was  priest  to 
hosts  of  individuals.   Upon  the  strength  of 


his  personality  or  (if  tJiey  did  not  know  him) 

of  tiie  sqiirit  of  his  writings,  they  accepted 
the  weakest  of  his  logic,  the  most  patent 
of  his  fallacies.  They  claimed  from  bin  the 
solution  of  every  problem.  They  brouj^t 
him  alike  their  mental  and  their  physical 
troubles.  Surest  test  of  a  man's  love  and 
holiness,  they  believed  In  his  prayers  as  a 
remedy  for  their  diseases  and  a  sure  media- 
tion >H>tw("en  their  sinful  souls  and  t'od.  It 
IS  with  a  certain  hesitation  that  one  a&^erts 
80  much  as  this,  yet  the  evidence  in  his  cor< 
respondence  is  indubitable :  and  as  the  mem* 
bers  of  some  great  churches  are  taught  to 
direct  their  prayers  to  the  famous  saints  of 
Christendom,  so  untaught  and  naturally,  as 
we  shall  see,  more  than  one  have,  since  his 
death,  found  themselves  praying  to  Ueniy 
Drummond. 

To  write  an  adequate  life  of  such  a  man  is, 
of  course,  an  impossibility;  a  friend  has  said 
it  would  be  "  like  writing  the  history  of  a 
fragrance."  One  can  describe  and  make 
assertions  about  his  influence,  bat  those  can 
hardly  appreciate  who  did  not  know  Mm- 

S^lf  •     «     •  # 

Nor  can  his  biographer  hope  to  sati;3iy  his 
intimate  friends,  men  and  women  of  all  stages 

of  religious  tX'iterience.  of  many  schools  of 
thought,  and  of  all  ranks  and  callings  in  life, 
to  whom  his  sympathy  and  versatility,  as 
well  ss  the  pure  liberty  of  his  healthy  spirit, 
must  necefjsarily  have  shown  very  different 
aspects  of  hi^:  character  and  opinion?.  For 
such,  all  that  a  biographer  can  do  is  to 
provide  pegs,  on  which  they  may  hmg,  isd 
perhaps,  render  somewhat  more  stable  and 
balanced,  tiieir  own  private  portraits  of  tiieir 
friend.    .    .  . 

But  tlie  biographer  of  Henry  Dnmunoed 
can,  at  least,  describe  the  influences  which 
molded  him,  trace  the  growth  of  his  char- 
acter and  the  development  of  his  opinioos, 
and  give  a  record  of  the  actual  work  he  dkL 
and  of  the  movements  which  he  started  or 
cnforrod.  Among  the  first  of  these  the  re- 
ligious movement  in  Great  Britain  from  l^To 
to  1875  stands  SQpreme,  and  deserves  the 
most  thorongb  treatment.  The  history  of 
this  has  never  been  written.  The  present 
generation  do  not  know  how  large  it  Htf. 
and  with  what  results  upon  the  life  of  oar 
nation.  As  for  Drummond,  it  made  him  the 
man  he  was  in  his  prime :  in  hi.s  expert n  --"  'n 
dealing  with  men,  in  his  power  as  a  speaker, 
nay,  even  in  some  principles  of  his  faith,  he 
is  inexplicable  without  it.    .    .  . 

As  to  the  growth  or  change  of  his  opiaioN* 
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thai  also  it  is  needful  to  trace  in  detail,  not 
only  that  we  may  do  joBttce  to  himself, 

but  l>^cau8e  certain  of  the  lines  of  that 
growth  follow  some  of  the  most  interesting 
religious  and  intellectual  developments  of  our 
Hand.  Here  was  a  young  man  trained  in  an 
evangelical  family,  and  in  the  school  of  the 
older  orthodoxy,  who  consecrated  his  youth 
to  the  service  ol  Christ,  and  never  all  his 
life  lost  Ms  faith  in  Chriat  as  his  I/>rd  and 
Saviour,  or  in  Christ's  Divinity,  or  in  the 
power  of  His  Atonement,  but  who  {^rew  away 
from  many  of  the  doctrines  which,  when 
be  was  yonng,  were  still  regarded  by  the 
churches  as  equally  well  assured  and  indis- 
pensable to  the  creed  of  a  Christian:  such 
as,  for  instance,  belief  in  the  literal  inspira- 
tion and  equal  divinity  of  all  parts  of  the 
Bible.  In  his  later  life  Dmnunond  so  ex- 
plicitly avowed  his  adherence  to  an  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  very  ditferent  from  this, 
that  it  to  not  only  right  that  the  latter  shotdd 
be  described  in  his  own  words,  but  that  also 
the  narrower  position?;  from  which  he  started 
(m  his  career  should  be  set  plainly  before 

08. 

Parallel  to  this  change  in  his  views  of 

Scripture  nnfl  contributory  to  it,  is  the  very 
interestmg  growth  of  the  influence  wrought 
upon  his  religious  opinions  by  physical  sci- 
ence and  that  discovery  of  natunl  laws  in 
which  his  generation  has  been  so  active. 
But  besides  these  two  developments  there  is 
a  third,  which  is  also  characteristic  of  our 
time.  To  Drummond,  in  his  youth,  religion 
was  an  affair  of  the  individual;  he  was  im 
patient  (if  such  a  temper  could,  at  any  time, 
be  imputed  to  him)  with  the  new  attempts  in 
Seotlaad  and  England  to  emphasise  its  social 
character.  It  is  tnie  he  never  abated  by  one 
jot  his  insistence  upon  the  personal  origin  of 
all  religion ;  yet  he  so  greatly  extended  his 
sympathy  and  his  experience,  he  so  developed 
the  civic  con.science,  as  to  become  one  of  the 
principal  exponents  in  our  day  of  the  social 
duties  of  religion.  Thus  his  career  is  typi- 
cal of  the  inflnenoe  npon  the  older  Christian 
orthodox  of  the  three  great  intellectual 
movement.**  of  our  time  historical  criticism, 
physical  science,  and  socialism  (.in  the  broad 
and  nnsectarian  meaning  of  that  much-abnsed 
term). 

Afrain,  Ift-nry  Dnimmond  wa.«'  a  traveler, 
with  ke«n  powers  of  observatiuu ;  a  scientific 
tnuning,  imd  a  great  sympathy  with  hnman 
life  on  its  lowest  levels  and  outside  edges. 
He  visited  the  Far  West  of  America  at  a 


time  when  Indian  wars  were  still  conuiion  and 
the  white  man  was  represented  only  by  sol- 
diers, hunters,  and  miners  of  f^old.  He  vis- 
ited Central  Africa  at  a  time  when  the  only 
white  men  there  were  missionaries  and  a  few 
traders,  and  of  that  region  he  made  practi* 
cally  the  first  detailed  scientific  examination. 
He  visited  the  New  Hebrides,  when  the  ef- 
fects of  Christianity  upon  the  savages  of 
these  islands  were  Iwginning  to  be  obvious; 
he  bought  clubs  and  poisoned  spears  from 
men  who  were  still  cannibals ;  he  worshiped 
with  those  who  had  been  cannibals  and  were 
now  members  of  his  own  church.   .   ,  . 

Finally,  Henry  Drummond  was  a  writer  of, 
books,  which  brought  him  no  little  fame  in 
the  world.  This  biography  is  written  by  one 
of  a  drele  of  life-long  friends,  and  with  their 
affections  upon  its  words ;  yet  it  was  among 
tht-m  thnt  s-nme  of  his  hool.>  vfciAved  the 
most  severe  critniism,  and  therefore  1  have 
deemed  it  not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
the  biography  to  introdnce  an  adverse  judg- 
ment iipon  the  Rubstance  of  one  of  his  vol- 
umes. As  to  the  style  in  which  all  are  writ- 
ten, if  the  saying  be  anywhere  troe  that  the 
style  is  the  man,  it  is  true  hero.  The  even 
and  limpid  pages  of  his  books  are  the  expres- 
sion of  his  equable  and  transparent  temper. 
And  as  we  have  seen  that  his  character  was 
the  outcome  of  a  genuine  discipline,  so  we 
shall  find  evidence  that  his  styU>  was  the  fruit 
of  hard  labor  and  an  unsparing  will. 

But  all  these  talents  and  experiences  were 
only  parts  of  a  rare  and  radiant  whole,  of 
v.  hich  any  biography,  however  fully  it  may 
recor(t  them,  can  with  them  all  offer  only 
an  imperfect  reflection.  So  complete  a  life 
happens  hut  once  in  a  generation.  It  is 
no  very  uncommon  thing  in  the  world."  says 
Sir  Kichard  Steele.  "  to  meet  ^vith  men  of 
probity;  there  are  likewise  a  great  many 
men  of  honor  to  be  found.  Hen  of  courage, 
men  of  sense,  and  men  of  letters  are  fre- 
quent; but  a  true  tine  gentleman  is  what  one 
seldom  sees,  ile  is  properly  a  compound  of 
the  various  good  qualities  that  embellish  man- 
kind. As  the  great  poet  animates  all  the 
different  parts  of  learning  by  the  force  of  his 
genius,  and  irradiates  all  the  compass  of  his 
knowledge  by  the  lustre  and  brightness  of  his 
imagination,  so  all  the  great  and  solid  perfec- 
tions of  life  appear  in  the  tinished  gentle- 
man, with  a  beautiful  gloss  and  varnish ;  every- 
thing he  says  or  does  is  accompanied  with  a 
manner,  or  rather  a  charrn,  that  draws  the 
admiration  and  good- will  of  every  beholder." 
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House. 


IIOWA  ii  the  co«Bty-seat  of 

Klbert  Coonty,  Colorado. 
It  is  on  the  divide,  about 
tif  ty  miles  sotttheafll  of  Den- 
ver. It  is  six  miles  east  of 
the  rails  of  the  "  t  lulf " 
line.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
stage  coach  left  Dtnvw 
•  very  morning,  and  rolled 
away  over  the  Smoky  Hill 
stage  road  op  the  valley  of 
Cherry  Creek  to  the  Twenty-Mile 
From  here  it  went  on  to  Kiowa, 
where  there  was  another  stage  station.  The 
**lmll-whaekere'*  and  "  nmle-ddnnen " 
who  navigated  the  prairie  "schooners"  of 
the  days  of  "  I'ike'a  I'eak.  or  Bust"  always 
stopped  at  iviuwa  to  wash  the  alkali  dust 
down  their  throats  with  manj  a  f^ass  of 
villainous  "  bu3:-juice."  That  w;is  in  the 
long  ago.  To-day,  Kiowa  is  the  center  of 
a  cattle  and  potaiko  raising  country.  But- 
ter, beef,  and  '* spuds"  now  take  the  place 
of  the  canned  poods,  buffalo  hump,  and 
whisky  of  the  days  of  Indians  and  stage 
coaches.  Kiowa  twenty  jeara  ago  waa  one 
great  saloon.  To-day,  the  county-seat  of 
Elbert  County  has  but  one  place  of  liquid 
enjoyment,  the  White  Dog:,  owned  by  Paddy 
llakmej,  an  old  ex-  "  mule-skinner." 

It  was  the  night  of  November  18i)8. 
In  the  White  Dog  were  all  the  male  popu- 
lation of  Kiowa  thea  awake.  It  was  abont 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Those  in  the 
White  Dog  numbered  some  twenty  men  and 
half -grown  boys.  In  the  center  of  the  room 
was  a  roaring  stove.  November  wghts  are 
cold  on  the  divide.  Over  in  one  corner, 
around  the  only  table  in  the  room,  were  four 
of  the  party  playing  sei^en-np.  Around  the 
stove  till'  r<>st  of  the  crowd  were  seated. 

Only  two  subjects  were  under  discu.s.sion 
that  evenin'4,  the  coming  election,  and  "  Lone 
Jim,  the  hold-up."  The  latter  had  been 
mnkinr:  a  rt'CDrd  for  himself  in  Denver.  The 
evening  papers  from  the  city  said  that  he 
had  left  the  soenee  of  bis  daring,  single- 
banded  crimes  on  a"  Gulf"  blind  baggage. 
Being  off  the  railroad,  the  male  population 
of  Kiowa  felt  reasonably  safe.  The  subject 
led  the  greybeards  to  telling  stories  of 
Black  Hart,  the  po-8,"  and  his  memorable 


lene-haad  atage  nbbwiea.    The  younger 

generation,  whose  experiencpt^  had  been 
conned  to  stealing  watermelons,  satiatied 
thenadvea,  if  not  tbeir  elders,  by  stoutly 
telling  of  the  desperate  resistance  such  char- 
acters would  meet  with  if  any  of  them  ahoold 
be  so  foolhardy  as  to  attack  the  speakers. 
Thea  rival  sides  holly  discussed  the  pro's 
and  con's  as  to  which  man,  in  the  chase  of 
Lone  Jim,  would  do  the  best  work,  if  called 
upon,  "  Curly,"  **  Ten  Cent  Charlie,"  or  Bob 
Steele,  the  three  candidates  for  sheriff  of 
Elbert  County,  at  the  near-by  election.  Curly 
and  Ten  Cent  Charlie,  being  known  in  Kiowa, 
had  the  moat  friends  ia  the  White  De^. 
Bob  Steele,  however,  had  a  reputation  that 
went  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Elbert 
County.  Some  loudly  claimed  that  the  maa 
lacked  nerve,  and  was  a  coward,  and  a  bluff 
at  heart.  On  the  olht-r  hand,  some  few 
favored  the  unknown,  because  it  was  said  of 
Mm  that  '*  he  was  a  cleaa  man,  cool  as  a 
cu(nimber,  a  dead  shot,  and  no  man  could  buy 
hhn,  or  make  him  run."  The  election  would 
be  close.  Kiowa's  vote  would  decide  it. 
OaAf  waa  Klowa'a  favorite,  and  Ida  eleetioa 
was  consid'TiM]  to  be  practically  certain. 

The  clatter  of  hurrying  hoofs  came  faintly 
from  the  distance,  rapidly  growing  nearer. 
\  galloping  horse  was  brought  to  a  stand- 
still before  the  White  Dog.  "Spud  Tom- 
mie,"  eighteen  years  old,  arose  to  open  the 
door,  bnt  before  his  lasy  actions  resnlted  in 
anything  definite,  the  door  opened,  and  a 
man  stood  in  the  doorway.  He  was  of  me- 
dium height,  heavy  set,  and  had  very  square 
shoulders,  and  the  bowed  legs  of  a  OOW-boy. 
A  pair  of  worn,  high-heeled  boots,  armed 
with  a  pair  of  heavy  spurs,  a  pair  of  cordu- 
roy trousers  tucked  into  the  books,  a  brown 
sweater,  a  black  leather  sheepskin  lined 
coat,  a  typical  cow-man's  white  hat,  and  a 
pair  of  buckskin  gauntlets  made  the  stran- 
ger's costume.  A  plain  leather  belt  held  up 
the  corduroys,  Tin-  man  was  apparently 
unarmed.  I-Srom  his  right  wrist  hong  a  raw- 
Inde  quhrt.  Coming  so  saddentjr  fSm  the 
outer  darkness  into  the  comparative  bril- 
liancy of  the  three  kerosene  lamps  of  the 
White  Dog,  the  stranger  shaded  his  eyes 
with  his  right  hand  as  he  closed  the  diior 
with  his  left.   WhUe  he  held  his  hand  thus 
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to  his  face  the  quirt  sxs'ung  to  and  fro  like 
a  pendulum.  Walking  to  the  atove,  and  tnnip 
in^  his  back  to  the  lights,  he  rested  one  foot 
on  the  edge  of  the  box  of  sawdust  in  which 
stood  the  stove. 

' '  Cold  out,  Pardner?  **  inquired  Faddy, 
hid    commercial  instincts  arooBed  &B  he 
aowted  a  probable  customer. 
Kather." 

The  andden  oomhig  of  the  stranger  had 

cast  a  strange  influence  over  the  group  in 
the  While  Dog.  The  old-timers  and  boys 
eyed  him  with  interest  not  without  suspi- 
cMm.  Standing  aa  he  did,  the  man  seemed 
to  be  posing  for  Hemington,  His  face  was 
a  typical  Western  one.  The  eyes  were  large, 
gray  in  color,  very  keen  and  restless,  and 
deeply  shaded  by  straight  brows  and  long 
lashes.  The  jaws  were  wide  and  heavy,  the 
chin  ^.Ti>\  thin  straight  nose  were  prominent, 
the  cheek  bones  were  high,  as  was  the  fore- 
head; the  ears  and  Hps  were  thin  and  fine, 
while  heavy  broN^-n  loc  ks  efloaped  fnm  the 
ronfining  hrithand.  The  face  was  a  strong 
one,  but  one  not  to  be  easily  read.  It  was 
dean-ehaYen  and  darkly  tanned.  The  hands 
and  feet  were  small  and  womanish. 

The  single  word  thus  far  spoken  by  the 
stranger  had  been  uttered  hardly  above  a 
whisper.  "Gentlemen,  have  something," 
suddenly  came  from  him  now. 

Paddy  flew  to  his  place  behind  the  bar,  and 
beamed.  Such  orders  were  rare  in  the 
White  Dog.  Those  around  the  stove  made 
a  mah  for  the  bar  equaled  only  by  the  stam- 
pede of  the  fo'jr  en r'l  players  from  the  cor- 
ner. The  stratiger  was  the  last  one  to  face 
i'addy,  and  took  his  place  at  the  end  of  the 
Kne.  Glass  after  glass,  some  filled  and  some 
empty,  accompanied  by  uncorked  liottles, 
were  placed  upon  the  bar  before  grinning 
Kiowa.  All  the  glasses  remained  untouched 
until  the  stranger,  the  last  to  he  served, 
gave  the  signal  hy  picking  up  his  own  glass. 
Etiquette  is  as  strict  in  Kiowa,  in  some 
things,  as  it  is  at  the  court  of  Peking. 

'*  Here  goes,  gentlem«i,"  marmured  the 
stranger  as  he  emptied  his  glass  of  whisky 
at  a  gulp,  entirely  ignoring  the  soothing 
water.  Every  one  in  the  White  Dog,  except 
the  stranger,  smiled,  then  simultaneously 
raised  his  glass  to  his  lips,  threw  back  his 
h»'ad,  and  gazed  at  the  .smoky  rafters  like 
one  of  a  well-drilled  squad  of  soldiers. 
"Hands  up!'' 

The  words  came  like  rifle  shots.  The 

vnicp  was  low  and  cat-like  :  thnre  wa.s  almost 
a  purr  in  it,  but  cleaving  through  it  was  an 
ley,  steeMike  chill  that  meant  husiness.  The 


men  of  Kiowa  could  not  believe  their  own 
ears.  Down  came  the  glasses,  the  heads, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  men  and  boys  of  Kiowa. 
The  stranger  stood  severe!  feel  away  from 
the  crowd  on  a  beer  keg,  around  the  comer 
of  the  bsr.  In  each  white  hand  was  a  short 
barreled,  4r)-rolt's  six-shooter  at  full  cock. 
Kiowa  looked,  could  not  believe,  and  re- 
mained motionless  and  dumb. 

"  Quick,  I  tell  you.  Put  up  your  paws. 
I'll  bore  the  first  man  who  makes  a  break." 

Up  went  every  hand  in  the  White  Dog, 
except  one  of  Paddy's.  The  plucky  Irish- 
man was  covertly  reaching  for  his  S8-8mith 
and  Wesson  under  the  bar. 

"Stop  that;  want  to  die?"  snarled  the 
stranger,  and  Paddy  had  one  of  the  ugly  revol- 
vers shoved  under  his  nose.  The  muzde  smelt 
of  burnt  powder.  Paddy  promptly  raised  his 
other  hand  almost  a  yard  above  his  bald  head. 

"  Are  you  i^ne  Jim?"  chattered  the  ashen 
and  trembling  Spud  Tommie. 

"Dry  up,"  was  the  laconic  response  as 
thf  p»  cord  six-shooter  revolved  nrtil  the 
irigiitened  youngster  was  unconsciously 
counting  the  hiilMs  in  the  cylinder. 

"Take  it  away!  OonH  shoot!  TU  give 
up,**  guttered  Spud. 

The  stranger  laughed.  So  did  Old  Man 
Mitch,  who  used  to  drive  the  Leadville 
stage.  This  was  the  first  hold-up  he  had 
enjoyed  for  many  a  year. 

"Now  then,  Mr.  I'artender,  get  out  there 
at  the  end  of  the  line  with  the  rest  of  them, 
and  face  the  bar.  Every  one  stand  still  and 
keep  quiet."  Paddy  promptly  lined  up, 
being  careful  vot  to  lower  his  hands. 

Stepping  lightly  behind  the  silent  and 
motionless  line,  the  stranger  slipped  one  re- 
volver into  his  side  coat  j'Ocket,  and  will)  his 
free  hand  rapidly  pntttd  e:ich  hip  and  coat 
pocket,  each  waistband,  and  under  the  left 
arm-pit  of  every  man  in  the  line.  From 
Spud  Tommie  he  took  a  vicious-looking 
nickel-plated,  cheap  bulldog  revolver,  and  a 
home-made  slung-shot.  With  a  snort  of 
contempt  he  tossed  them  under  the  deserted 
card-table.  Poor  Spud  almost  fainted.  It 
had  been  Spud  who  had  told  just  w  hat  Lone 
Jimmy  might  ex{}ect  if  he  attacked  him.  All 
the  rest  of  the  line  were  unarmed. 

"  Now  then,  turn  around,  lower  your  arms, 
and  march,  flo  out  that  dnor  in  single  file. 
I'll  kill  the  lirst  one  who  turns,  remember!  " 
said  the  strange  r  with  a  grim  smile. 

Out  of  the  door  and  up  the  main  street, 
now  deserted,  with  Paddy  in  the  lead  and 
Spud  in  the  rear,  marched  the  wondering 
line.   "  Going  to  take  us  out  of  town  so  he 
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got,"  said  (M  Maa  WUk  to  himwlf.  For 
ten  minates  did  th**  ftnatsrer  ;arad^  th*  slapp- 
ing town  viib  the  habits^  of  tbe  White  I>ag. 

**GDne  iu  Ire  forgottea  tke  aril 
dra'Xfr."  the  line  beard  the  strangper  mutter 
swkienlj.  Thea  bade  Uroogk  um  aad 
iato  the  Mlooa  be  ani^ad  thn.  aai  fiaei 
them  ap  as  before  hi  froat  of  the  bar. 
Those  two  'iirfr  (recently  find)  rii ■■haoters 
Blill  covered  ihe  crowd. 

"  f^;eittlcaMB,  have  anaethiiv/*  mttmoK 
said  the  8tran^r. 

A  faiot,  doubtfal  smile  crept  into  Paddy's 
^es.  Tbeo  he  iMMMhered  thst  piopeilj 
he,  Paddy,  was  pajring  fm*  all  this  himself, 
aad  the  ghost  of  a  smile  iiKtantlj  v^ished. 

'*  Qoick,  Paddy,  gitre  'em  tae  same  as  be- 


that  exactly,  bet  h--  r-uina^ed  t  :>  serve  each 
one  with  wiueiLT  straight,  for^etiine  toe 
water.  **  Wish  this  was  strvcixmne  dope/' 
was  Us  aieatal  eoneai  m  he  fM  the 
stnag<er's  giaas. 

To  the  SSI eenc  halt  nt  of  every  oae  in  the 
White  Dog,  the  slii^ii  had  \m  artiDery  oa 
the  bar,  and  handed  Paddv  :.  f.ve-^iollar  gold 
piece.  *■  * W^ntlemen.  a  thf-'osaiid  pardon?. 
I  doa't  «ani  your  nioaey,  your  watches,  nor 
yoor  jewels  aa  rich  aal  nra.  Vm  aat  hmm 
Jimmy.  I  want  yoar  ^tttm.  My  opponents 
hare  beea  teifiag  foa  that  I  lacked  nerre 
eaoogh  tohesherif  of  tMsooaalj.  Ce«Ua- 
men,  drink  to  the  health  of  Bob  Steele,  aa 
the  next  sheriff  of  Hbert  Toanty." 

Bob  Steele  is  sheriff  of  Elbert. 
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Ennoslte  Hots. — Mr.  Bhwits  A4sBiApnAe(1io«far 

the  peasMMKCof  a  long  arr<-stral  t.-adeB»-T.    H-  youngest  of  th«»  f  '-r  »  -v-^    f  I'n.-iHe*  Pnmcb  .^Hiiii, 

Mini«t''r  of  the  United  Stit  -»  to  the  ''.iirt  of  ."^i.  J^it,  -  ihrougtioat  Icc  ■,'_.,ni:  •..i;..-  vf  \ue  War  ;  and,  by 
(■  .ti-.- ^u.-D'-e,  i«  the  ^T'dh'i-  t-^.  if  I'r---  Ji  hn  l^ainry  Adams  arvJ  th-.- .;rv^:-;;ran  i>  o  of  Prt'^i  ifnt  John  Adani^. 
tie  WM  born  at  MAft«achB««tu  <the  tzaaij  aeia  of  the  AduMcs  tiact  about  1636),  in  1818  ;  gnduted 

HE  phase  of  civilizatioa  through 
which  wanfciad  hi  aow  pass- 

ing  opened  in  1870.  For 
many  years  previotts  to  the 
(ierman  victory  a  regular 
qoiekeaiag  of  oompetitioo, 
cau.H^'fi  l»y  a  steady  accelera- 
tion of  moTementy  had  been 
oadefnittiBg  the  eiiailibriaiii 
laaehedat  Waterloo ;  but  the 
new  era  only  began  after  the 
coUapKtt  of  France.  Within  the  genera- 
UoB  whieh  has  follosred  that  catastrophe 
the  same  forceg,  acting  with  gathering  en- 
ergy, have  profoundly  altered  the  conditions 
of  Ufe,  and  promise  portentous  changes  in 
the  fatare.  Kverjwhere  society  teada  to  he- 
come  organized  in  greater  and  denser  masses, 
the  more  vigorous  and  economical  mass  de- 
stroying the  leaa  active  aad  the  more  waste- 
ful. Thus  I>atin  Kurope  has  rotte<l  from  end 
to  end  of  the  (Continent,  China  is  disintegrat- 
ing, and  England  seems  destined  to  lose  her 
preemineaea  aa  the  heart  of  the  world's  in- 
duHtry  and  finance.  On  the  other  hand,  (Jer- 
many  has  grown  to  be  the  center  of  an  en- 
tireqr  new  ecoaomk  qfatem,  Rnsahi  is  rapidly 
abaorlriag  all  northern  Ana  aa  fv  aa  the 


Yangtse  Kiver,  and  the  United  States  has 
heea  coaverted  lin«  the  moit  pacific  of  aft* 
tionsteloaa  anaed  aad  aggicoalio  caa— - 

nity. 

\\  here  these  changes  will  lead  is  beyond 
predictioa,  hat  thehr  advance  may  be  f<^ 
lowe<l  from  year  to  year,  and,  judging  by  the 
past,  some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
difileaHiea  which  coafkiwi  ABaricai  aad  af 
the  power  of  the  combinatioB  of  advanariea 
who  may  possibly  assail  her. 

Up  to  1873,  England  as  a  manufacturer 
stood  withoot  a  rival,  aad  ahe  aold  her  warea 
at  such  a  profit  that,  after  exhausting  do- 
mestic investments,  a  large  surplus  remained, 
which  sbe  placed  abroad,  chiefly  in  .\rgen- 
tiaa,  Australia,  India,  and  Aneriea.  The 
money  so  placed  served  in  no  small  dt»gree 
as  the  basts  for  the  development  of  these 
eoaatriea.  The  first  and  most  striking  effect 
of  the  sharpened  competition  which  followed 
1870  was  the  advent  of  a  period  of  falling 
prices,  whieh  soon  began  to  work  extensive 
complications.  Agriculture  suffered  first, 
and  in  'Ireat  Britain,  by  IsT'.t.  farming  had 
ceased  to  pay.  Thenceforward  the  islands 
prodnced  leas  aad  leaa  food,  tiie  popoiathm 
buying  their  proviaiOBa  abroad.    Thaa  it 
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happentni  that  at  the  moment  when  the  prutit 
on  exports  withered  under  competition,  a 
drain  set  in  tu  {>ay  for  bread  and  meat,  which 
increased  with  the  pfrowth  of  the  nation. 
Apparently  the  balance  of  trade,  which  Eng- 
land still  held  on  other  commodities,  and 
the  income  fnm  foreig^i  investments  proved 
insufficient  to  meet  thi.s  drain ;  for,  to  pay 
their  dehts,  the  I'ritish  proceeded  to  realize 
on  their  loans,  and  the  liquidation  which  fol- 
lowed precipitated  a  enm  probably  without 
a  parallel.  Its  course  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  as  follows : 

Until  187G,  the  United  Kingdom  easily  im- 
ported all  the  gold  she  needed  both  to  main- 
txiin  an  expriTiriinj^  currency  and  to  supply 
her  arts;  but  in  1877  the  tide  turned,  and 
the  next  decade  showed  a  net  export  of  up- 
ward of  $ll,000,000t  to  say  nothing  of  what 
went  into  the  melting  pot.  This  loss  repre- 
sented coin  directly  withdra\Mi  from  circula- 
ttOD.  A  severe  contraction  followed,  prices 
fell  nearly  forty  por  cent.,  and  by  18wS  dis- 
trees  had  grown  so  sharp  that»  to  obtain  re- 
lief, sales  were  made  of  foreign  securities. 
As  these  progressed,  gold  imports  began 
a^n;  in  1890  they  even  reached  $45,000,- 
000;  but  the  strain  of  payment  ruined  the 
debtors.  In  1890.  Argentina  collapsed,  and 
carried  down  the  Barings;  in  1891,  Australia 
followed;  while  in  1898,  the  United  States 
was  shaken  to  its  center.  Last  of  all  has 
come  the  turn  of  India.  There,  within  throe 
years,  society  has  seemed  at  moments  on  the 
brink  of  disaohition. 

To  speculate  upon  the  final  con.sequences 
of  this  financial  revolution  would  be  futile : 
but  one  of  its  immediate  effects  seems  to 
be  the  displacement  of  the  economic  center 
of  the  world,  thus  engendering  an  unstable 
equilibrium  which  thrent*  ti:^  v.rtr  All  the 
energetic  races  have  been  plunged  into  a 
contest  for  the  possession  of  the  only  mar- 
kets left  open  capable  of  absorbing  surplus 
manufactures,  since  all  are  forced  to  encour- 
age exports  to  maintain  themselves.  A  good 
illustration  is  the  case  of  the  United  States. 
The  prewore  of  ereditora  has  acted  like  a 
In  intv  on  exports. 

From  1848  to  1876,  with  the  exception 
of  three  years — 1858,  1862,  and  1874 — the 
imports  of  the  United  Statea  exceeded  the 
f-xi«irt-.  The  total  excess  of  exports  of 
those  three  years  anuninted  only  to  about 
$29,000,000,  while  the  excess  of  imijorts  of 
the  tingle  year  1869  reached  $131,000,000. 
In  1^7(1,  England  began  contraction,  and  in- 
stantaneously the  figures  were  reversed.  Of 
the  last  twenty-two  years,  but  three  —1888, 


1889,  and  1893 — have  shown  an  excess  of  im- 
ports, which  altogether  came,  in  round  num- 
bers, to  $50,000,000,  while  the  excess  of 
exports  mounted  forthwit  h  *n  prodigious  fig- 
ures: in  1877  to  $151,0U0,U0U,  in  1878  to 
$257,000,000,  in  1879  to  $264,000,000,  and 
for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1898,  without 
reckoning  silver,  the  balance  touched  the 
huge  sum  of  $r);-!S.(MA>,000,  or,  taken  alto- 
gether, nearly  $2,000,000  for  every  work- 
ing day  of  the  year. 

A  change  so  vast  and  so  sudden  is,  per- 
haps, without  precedent.  Meanwhile  the 
needs  of  (Ireat  iiritain  appear  to  increase, 
liast  year  her  trade  deficit  reached  £167,- 
000,000  (a  sum  larger  than  any  one  has  ever 
computed  as  the  return  of  her  foreign  in- 
vestments and  the  earnings  of  her  shipping), 
and  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year  (1898) 
exceed  the  corresponding  months  of  last  by 
upward  of  £17.(K^),000.  For  the  first  time, 
the  sale  of  our  securities  has  not  suihced  to 
balance  the  account,  and  the  recent  large  in- 
flow of  gold  may  possibly  foreshadow  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  American  floating  debt  abroad. 

He  this  as  it  may,  no  one  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive how  the  pressure  of  creditors  has  stim- 
ulated the  export  of  manufactures  from  the 
T'nited  States.  About  the  year  1887,  our 
people  were  peremptorily  called  upon  to  pay 
their  debts  at  a  fak/ee  rate  than  their  yearly 
earnings  permitted.  The  decrease  in  th6 
value  of  agricultural  products  made  it  impos- 
sible for  these  to  be  sold  in  sufticient  quanti- 
ties to  fill  the  gap;  enough  gold  to  cover  the 
deficit  was  not  to  be  had ;  nothing  remained 
111!*  insolvency  or  forcing  down  the  price  of 
manufactures  until  we  could  undersell  our 
creditors  on  tli^  own  ground.  Impossible 
as  SQCh  a  feat  once  seemed,  this  has  been 
done.  Our  iron  an  i  tf  i  1.  in  particular,  are 
now  the  cheapest  in  tlie  world,  and,  accord- 
ingly, are  received  even  in  London  in  pay- 
ment of  balances.  India  has  been  subjected 
to  the  same  suction,  and  the  growth  of  the 
Indian  exports  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  the 
growth  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States. 

How  long  English  accumulations  will  last 
is  immaterial,  since,  in  one  form  or  another, 
they  will  doubtless  suffice  for  the  immetiiate 
future.  The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter, 
therefore,  is  that  America  has  been  irresisti- 
bly impelled  to  produce  a  large  industrial  sur- 
plus a  surplus,  should  no  change  occur, 
which  will  be  larger  in  a  few  yeurrf  than 
anythiniif  ever  before  known.  Upon  the  ex- 
istence of  this  surplus  hinges  the  future,  for 
the  United  J^tates  must  provide  sure  and 
adequate  outlets  for  her  products,  or  be  in 
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danger  of  glats  more  dangerous  to  her  society 
than  many  panics  such  as  Is  (3  and  1893. 

Although  falling  phcee  may  dificourage 
newenterpriBes,  ttey  certainly  stipnlato  intH 

daction  in  factories  already  established,  until 
they  havp  to  be  closed  by  actual  loss.  A 
cotton  mill,  fur  example,  which  clears  but 
a  null  a  yard  must,  rou^^'hly  speaking,  sell, 
to  earn  5t>«  diviili.'nd.  double  the  iiunil»er  of 
yards  that  would  be  nece&^ary  were  it» 
profit  two  mills.  Accordingly,  large  sake 
and  small  returns  are  accepted  as  an  axiom 
of  modem  trade.  A  fall  in  prices,  therefore, 
stimulates  production,  and  production  reacts 
on  prieee;  the  tendency  being  to  didocaie 
the  whole  social  system  of  any  people  where 
a  surplus  exists,  unless  a  vent  can  be  found 
abroad  to  sustain  the  roarltet.  Tlie  decline 
of  the  West  India  Islands  off  era  a  atriking 
exam])le  of  the  op'-ration  of  this  process. 

Even  before  the  Franco-(  ierraan  War,  I'rus- 
nia  tried  to  foster  the  export  of  beet  sugar 
by  drawbacks  which  amounted  to  a  bounty  ; 
but  the  effect  on  commerce  only  became 
marked  after  the  consolidation  of  the  em- 
pire, and  serious  about  the  year  1881.  Be- 
tween 1881  and  181)6,  however,  unrefined 
cane  sugar  fell,  in  London,  from  21.09  shil- 
lings to  10.85  shillings  tbe  hnndredweight, 
and  refined  suffered  in  pro|K)rtion.  The  sup- 
ply, on  the  other  hand,  .swelled  enorinnii-ly. 
The  tutal  production  of  raw  sugar  was 
3,799,000  tons  in  1882.  and  7.278,000  tons 
at  tbe  outbreak  of  the  Cuban  in.^urrection  in 
1894.  Tbe  chief  outlet  for  the  cane  sugar 
of  tbe  firitisb  West  Indies  bad  always  been 
England,  and  when  tlie  Germans  flooded  the 
Engli.^h  market,  so  grave  a  ^^bit  ensued  that 
Lord  Salisbury's  government  sent  a  commis- 
sion to  tbe  islands  to  examine  their  condition. 
It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
report  which  followed  b  among  the  most  in- 
teresting public  documents  of  modern  times. 

Tbe  eommissi oners  found  that,  as  the  price 
of  sn'.rar  sank,  the  production  grew  until  the 
outbreak  in  Cuba,  when  the  cane  fell  off  a 
million  tons;  yet  this  shrinkage  of  the  cane 
only  encouraged  fre.sh  exports?  of  beet,  and 
values  continued  to  diminish  until,  in  1JS%, 
Germany  doubled  her  bounties.  The  effect 
of  this  policy  upon  the  West  Indies  was  di.s- 
astrn  i  From  prosperity  tbe  islands  sank 
into  mi6vty, 

Tbe  report  states  that,  in  view  of  all  the 
circumstances  attending  the  production  of 
mitrar,  "  the  West  Indies  is  threatened  with 
such  a  re<iuction  "  of  the  industry  "  in  the 
immediate  future  aa  may  not,  in  some  of  the 
colonies,  differ  yery  greatly  from  extinction, 


ioA  moat  seriously  affect  fhem  all,"  witb  the 

exception  of  jjuch  as  no  longer  plant  the 
cane.  "  The  consequences  are  likely  to  be 
of  a  very  Berions  cbaracter.  The  immediate 
result  would  be  a  great  want  of  employment 
for  the  laboring:  classes,  and  the  rate-?  of 
wages,  which  have  already  fallen,  would  in 
all  probability  be  still  further  reduc^  The 
public  revenue  would  fall  off.  and  tht-  govern- 
ments of  some  of  Your  Majesty's  possessions 
would  be  nimble  to  meet  tbe  alsoliitaly  neces- 
sary public  expenditure,  including  inteiMi 
on  debt."  *  The  Chairman,  Sir  Henry  Nor- 
man, wt;nt  much  further.  The  inhabitants 
of  British  Guiana  and  of  tbe  Barbados  would 
"  lie  without  the  means  of  purcha.-<in{x  im- 
ported articles  of  food,  or  of  paying  taxes." 
*'The  planters  would  be  ruined:  .  .  .  ihe 
tradesmen,  artisans,  and  labouring  claseea 
will  suffer  i)riration,  and  probably  become 
discontented  and  restless,  and  the  reveooe 
will  be  80  crippled  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  government,  even  on  the 
most  economical  scale,  in  any  condition  at 
all  approaching  to  efficiency."  t  Kvea  m 
the  case  of  Jamaica,  with  other  industries  to 
fall  back  on,  "  th.  rf  will  be  much  distrec>a, 
and  (her)  resources  .  .  .  will  be  severely 
taxed."  When  a  manlike  General  Nonaaa 
could  write  thus  of  some  of  the  best  admin- 
istered communities  in  the  world,  the  con- 
dition of  Cuba  may  be  imagined. 

In  Cuba  the  crisis  became  acute  in  18d4, 
when  sujrar  fell  in  I-ondon  from  fourteen  to 
twelve  shillings  the  hundredweight,  followed 
tbe  next  year  by  a  fall  of  two  shillings  more. 
The  old  system  of  planting  coUapeed,  the  re- 
lations of  capit.il  and  labor  were  dislocated, 
the  exactions  of  Spain  made  the  life  of  the 
agricnltnrists  impossible,  and  the  revolt, 
which  had  lonp  been  expected,  bejjan.  The 
revolt  involved  the  United  States  with  Spain, 
and  thus  the  inroads  of  Germany  on  the  Lon- 
don sugar  market  precipitated  the  recent  war. 

If,  however,  the  stoppage  of  the  outlet  of 
the  export  trade  of  so  petty  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  as  tbe  West  Indies  produced 
the  cat<istrophes  of  the  last  four  years,  the 
future  cotirse  of  the  Cnited  States,  with  its 
vast  and  growing  surplus,  becomes  the  most 
momentous  question  of  the  age.  No  theory 
ha.'^  ever  proved  more  fr)]l;u'ious  than  tlie 
dogma  that  the  cheapest  goods  command  the 
world's  market.  The  wbole  protective  sys- 
tem of  modem  times  demonstrates  the  con- 
trary, for  this  system  is  principally  desicnod 
to  control  international  commerce.    Xo  couu- 

•  Itt-port  of  the  \\'v*l  ludi«  Roynl  ("omnil»»t'>n.  p«(?e7. 

t  AM.,  v^tttn. 
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try  has  gone  further  in  this  directkm  than 
America,  and,  doubtless,  exclusion  has  proved 
effective  as  long  as  home  consumption  has 
exceeded  hone  prodncftion.  Prom  the  mo- 
ment, however,  that  prodnefcion  exceeds)  con- 
sumption all  conditions  are  changed.  Thpn 
the  surplus  must  seek  a  vent  abroad,  and 
there  are  clear  indieatkms  that  a  great  coali> 
lion  Is  coming  into  being  whose  aim  is  to  ex- 
clude the  United  States  from  those  countries 
which  should  be  her  natural  outlet. 

From  the  dawn  of  time,  commerce  has 
flowed  from  east  to  west  in  the  track  of  the 
migrations  of  the  races.  The  last  of  theee 
great  migrationa  began  at  the  ctoae  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  Euroi>eans  succeeded  in 
cros^iing  the  ocean  which  had  theretofore 
stopped  them.  Of  the  four  chief  nations 
bordering  the  Atlantic,  the  Spanish,  French, 
Dutch,  and  English,  the  ;i:lvant;igc  at  first 
lay  with  the  iSpanish.  Spain,  however,  lacked 
energy;  her  fate  was  sealed  in  the  maritime 
wars  which  culminated  with  the  Armada, 
since  when  she  has  served  as  a  prey  to  her 
rivaU.  The  French  proved  more  determined. 
For  three  generations  they  fought  Btabbomly, 
though  fruitlessly.  They  lost  Canada  on  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  their  navy  at  the  K\\e 
and  Trafalgar,  and  from  1805  transit  by  sea 
to  them  was  closed.  In  that  age  watn*  of* 
f^d  the  only  ready  path  toward  expansion ; 
but  the  French  persevered  even  when  driven 
from  the  oceaa.  Turning  suddenly  to  the 
eastward,  they  marched  toward  Asia.  They 
reached  Moscow.  There  they  halted,  and 
from  that  day  their  decline  began.  They 
were  forced  slowly  hack  within  their  own 
borders,  and  since  Waterloo  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  have  taken  what  pleased  them  of 
the  vacant  portions  of  the  world. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  continental  Eu- 
rope, shut  in  between  the  sea  and  the  im- 
passable wastes  of  Asia,  lay  stifling,  until  at 
length  the  railroad  made  communication  by 
land  relativ(dy  practicable.  Then  prni^tLMnus 
changes  set  in.  As  the  railroad  system  ap- 
proached maturity  Paris  ceased  to  be  the 
chief  seat  of  continental  energy,  and  the 
convulsion  of  1870  marked  the  papsafjeof  the 
Rhine  by  the  focus  of  industry  and  tinance. 
The  war  indemmty  exacted  by  Cermany  of 
France  transported  beyond  the  Rhine,  alino.--* 
in  a  mass,  1,000  millions  of  dollars  (5,000 
raillioDS  of  francs).  Thn  alone  was  almost 
enough  to  establish  in  (iennanj  a  financial 
pre|>nTidf^r;Hiro,  and  other  causes  operated  to 
the  samu  end.  The  march  eastward  cannot 
be  mistaken.  Perhaps  pig*iron  is  as  good 
as  any  gage  of  industrial  activity,  and  in  the 


production  of  pig-iron  France  has  not  hdd 

her  own. 

Between  1880  and  18^6,  the  l^Yench  out- 
put  of  pig  advanced  from  1,725,290  tons  to 
2,333*702,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  two  nsr 
cent,  a  year.  The  German,  on  the  other 
hand,  swelled  from  2,723,038  tons  to  6,ci72,- 
816,  an  annual  increment  of  fourteen  par 
cf  r.t  ,  while  the  Russian  rose  from  80.144,- 
000  pounds  in  18iM  to  113,982,000  in  1897, 
an  average  of  ten  and  one-half  per  cent. 

A  like  phenomenon  has  appeared  in  trans- 
portation. In  1 H70,  Cologne  was  doubtless 
the  chief  railway  base  for  northern  Europe 
east  of  the  Rhine;  now  Breslan  is  its  rivd; 
and  the  railway  system  which  then  ended  at 
Nizhni-Novgoro<l  approaches  Peking,  and  is 
projected  as  far  as  iian-kau. 

A  displacement  of  energy  has  occukrsd 
proportionate  to  ih'm  movement.  France 
alone  is  estimated  to  have  lent  Hussia  up- 
wards of  $400,000,000  for  the  Siberian  rail- 
road and  other  enterprises  within  the  last 
ten  years.  AH  that  Germany  can  s^yare  of 
money,  ability,  and  enterprise  is  swept  into 
the  current ;  and  thus  northern  Europe  and 
Asia,  from  tlie  Bay  of  IJiscay  to  the  Yellow 
Sea,  is  solidifying  into  an  economic  mass 
whose  heart  lies  at  Berfin. 

The  capacity  of  thii  mass  lor  absorbing 
adjacent  |>opulations  is.  seemingly,  limitless. 
A  few  years  ago  Manchuria  was  pure  Chi- 
nese; now  it  w  Rnsrian ;  Peking  is  foHowfaig 
Manchuria,  am!  vith  Peking  goes  Shan-si, 
with  the  richest  coal  and  iron  deposits  of  the 
world.  Already  the  vast  monster,  stretching 
its  tentacles  far  southward,  is  grasping  Han- 
kau,  the  Chicago  of  the  Yangtse  valley. 

Whether  it  be  upon  the  Khine  or  the 
Amur,  the  policy  of  this  eastern  dvitisatioB 
is  the  same.  It  is  the  old  policy  of  Napo- 
leon- the  policy  of  exclusion.  No  better 
example  could  be  found  than  the  aggreti-ions 
of  Germany,  who,  since  the  consolidalien  of 
1870,  has  drlibf-rntely  ruined  the  Weft  Indies 
by  forcing  her  bounty-fed  sugar  on  foreign- 
ers, while  seeking  by  every  device  to  exclude 
foreign  products  from  her  markets.  Had 
the  West  Indie.^  themselves,  or  Great  Britain, 
their  protector,  been  able  to  coerce  Gennany 
into  abandoning  her  abnormal  exports,  the 
isl:ind8  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  be  as 
rich  and  happy  as  of  yore.  The  same  dan- 
ger, on  a  vastw  scsle,  threatens  every  ex- 
porting nation  which  allows  its  outlets  to  be 
closed,  and  a  little  consideration  will  suffice 
to  show  that,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  this  dsmgw  is  both  real  and  near. 

Speaicing  broadly,  a  century  ago,  the 
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whole  eurth,  ouuide  ot  KuTope  and  portions 
of  Asia,  lay  open  to  colonization  or  conquest. 
In  1757,  (live  won  the  >.attle  of  Plapspy,  and 
in  1760,  the  '*  industrial  revolution  "  began 
in  EttgUuid.  1760  to  1870,  an  expan- 

sion took  place  without  a  parallel  in  human 
experience,  and  after  the  defeat  of  France 
the  Anglo-Saxons  were  8ut>8tantially  unop- 
posed. This  movement  reached  its  limit  be- 
tween ISr.O  and  1870,  with  the  opening  np 
of  I'aiifomia  and  Australia:  but  during  the 
whole  period  all  the  originality  and  energy 
of  mankind  failed  to  mei  t  the  demand  caused 
by  the  creation  of  the  gifrantic  system  of 
manufactures,  of  mining,  and  of  credit  which 
then  came  into  being^.  Oonsnmption  outran 
production,  men  .seriously  believed  th-it  a 
general  glut  was  impossible,  the  margin  of 
profit  was  broad,  and  waste  counted  for  less, 
in  the  success  or  failnre  of  enterprises,  than 
activity  and  daring. 

By  1870  the  most  tempting  regions  of  the 
earth  had  been  occnpied,  for  the  Anfrlo-Sax- 
ons  had  reached  the  Pacific.  The  rate  of 
expansion  accordinf^ly  bej^an  to  decline,  and 
as  it  declined  masdea  grew  denser,  competi- 
tion sharpened,  and  price.s  fell.  At  length, 
as  the  century  draws  to  a  clo.'Je,  it  i.s  recog- 
nized that  the  survival  of  individuals,  corpo- 
rations, and  goremments  is  determined  by  an 
(conomic  .struggle  which  tests  their  adminis- 
trative efficiency  more  severely  than  private 
war  ever  tested  courage.  The  la^t  step  of 
the  advance  was  talron  in  the  war  with  Spain. 
Then  the  Americans  crossed  the  Pacific,  and 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-iSaxon 
race  met  on  the  coast  of  CSbina,  having  girdled 
the  earth. 

In  the  favored  line,  running  from  ensi  to 
west,  all  the  choicest  territory  has  been  oc- 
en|Hed,  besides  most  of  what  is  accessible 
in  the  southern  hemisyihere.  Ea,stem  Asia 
now  appears,  without  much  doubt,  to  be  the 
only  district  likely  soon  to  he  able  to  absorb 
any  groat  increase  of  manufactures,  and  ac 
cordingly  ea.stem  Asia  is  the  prize  for  which 
all  the  energetic  nations  are  grasping.  If 
the  continental  coalition  wins,  that  coveted 
rt'K'ion  \v  ill  lie  closed  to  its  rivals. 

Should  it  l>e  so  closed,  the  pressure  ciiused 
by  the  stoppa^'u  of  the  current  which  has  so 
long  run  westward  might  sliake  American  so- 
ciety to  its  foundation,  and  wnnld  probably 
make  the  scale  of  life  to  which  our  people 
are  habltnated  impossible. 

From  ita  infancy  t  ivi1i7.atioii  has  advanced 
by  two  proce8.ses  —  the  individual  and  the  col- 
lective. In  a  very  general  way  the  Eastern 
races  have  tended  toward  collective  systems. 


and  the  Western  toward  individual.  The 
effect  of  tiieee  instincts  is  plainly  visible  in 
architecture.  For  example,  there  ha^  never 
been  a  magnificent  jpalace  or  tomb  in  Eng- 
land, while  the  remaois  of  the  ruyal  dwellings 
of  Assyria  and  Susiana  are  stupendous,  the 
dwelling  of  a  P.yzantine  emperor  re?en.l'l^-^i 
a  city  in  itself,  and  the  Egyptian  pyramidft 
Gontinoe  wonders  of  the  world. 

The  An^rlo-Saxon  has  been  the  Tno.-t  indi- 
vidual of  races,  and  it  reached  high  fortune 
under  conditions  which  fostered  indlvidnalfty 
to  a  supreme  d^ree.  Snch  conditions  pre> 
vailed  when  the  world  was  \^cant  and  steam 
began  to  make  rapid  movement  possible;  but 
all  mnst  perceive  that,  as  masses  solidify, 
the  (jualities  of  the  pioneer  will  oesse  to  be 
those  that  command  success. 

As  expansion  ceases,  as  competition  qnidc* 
ens,  and  as  prices  fall,  men  consolidate  in 
larprer  and  denser  ma.'^.ses,  because,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  administration  of  the 
largest  mass  is  the  cheapest.  This  tendmicf 
is  already  marked  in  every  walk  of  life,  par- 
ticularly in  those  Ym^e  agglomerations  called 
trusts.  Hitherto  the  effect  of  the  trust  has 
not  been  to  raise  prices  to  the  consumer,  nor 
ha.s  it  been  to  stimulate  production.  On  the 
contrary,  the  trust  has  been  organized  to  ad- 
jnst  the  SQpply  to  the  demand.  Trasts  most  ^ 
be  profitable,  therefore,  because  they  econo- 
mize wages  and  rent:  and  it  is.  this  economy 
of  labor  and  elimination  of  waste  wliich  is 
the  characteristic  of  modem  civil i7..it ion. 
Hut  the  concentration  v.  ho.se  result  is  an 
elimination  of  waste  is  nothing  but  a  move- 
ment toward  collectivism,  and  the  relative 
rise  of  the  peoples  who  excel  in  the  coUec> 
tive  methods  ha.s  been  accordingly  contem- 
poraneous with  the  advent  of  the  great  trusts 
in  the  West. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  sticre?? 
of  the  collective  method  is  the  centralization 
of  Germany  and  the  orgatiiation  of  Knssia. 
1'  ^  !,  \iM  very  birth,  the  Fmusian  Kingdom 
has  been  subjected  to  a  pressure  seldom 
equaled.  Under  this  pressure  the  people 
consolidated  in  a  singnlariy  compact  mass, 
developinj:  a  corporate  administration  pow- 
erful enough  to  succeed  very  generally  in 
subordinating  individual  to  general  interests. 
It  is  to  this  quality  that  Prussia  has  owed 
her  comparative  f^ain  on  Kny;land. 

All  agree  that  the  industrial  success  of 
(fermany  is  largely  dne  to  the  establishment 
of  ch-  ap  and  uniform  rates  of  transporta- 
tion, through  aUxio  ownership  of  railways; 
while  the  indu.strial  progress  of  Russia  would 
have  been  ir     'Ve  had  not  the  government 
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been  both  railroad  and  mine  owner,  besides 
bemg  banker  and  money-lender,  and  ready 
at  any  moment  to  promote  industries,  such 
as  iron  works,  whenever  iodindiialB  could 
not  act  advantageously. 

Ragjand,  on  the  othor  IuumI,  has  beld  her 
own  neither  as  a  manufacturer,  as  an  ex- 
porter, nor  aa  an  agriculturalist.  Whereas 
in  1873  her  exports  amounted  to  Jl2o5,000,- 
1)00,  in  1897  they  nsacbed  only  £234,360,000. 
The  loss  on  hor  n;j;r'ruiture  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $2r)0,(XH),UM)  yearly.  It  is  prob- 
ably larger.  The  Brili»h  adverse  trade  bal- 
aaee  ia  chiefly  dae  to  importationa  of  food 
which  might  be  raised  at  home.  That  ad- 
verse balance  ha.s  grown  from  £60,282,000 
in  ibis  to  dt:i57,0o5,000  in  18^7. 

If  the  English  farmera  be  aaked  why  their 
farms  do  not  pay;  why  grazing,  for  which 
their  pastures  are  peculiarly  adapted,  proves 
unprofitable,  they  have  but  one  answer. 
They  explain  that  high  and  unequal  railroad 
rates  make  it  ]H)3sible  to  transport  produce 
more  cheaply  from  Chicaj^o  to  London  than 
frum  Somereetahire  or  Yorkshire  to  London. 
The  same  complaint  ia  made  by  the  iron 
traile.  Tlie  inference  is  that,  had  Bnglaiid 
been  able  to  act  as  energetically  in  her  cor- 
porate capacity  as  Germany,  bad  she  sub- 
dued the  oppomtion  of  individaal  intereeta 
udaecored  the  German  ratea  of  transporta- 
tion, her  position  as  a  competitor  would  be 
chanptnl. 

Applying  the  same  measure  to  the  United 
States,  the  same  weak  spot  appeus.  The 
national  characteristic  is  waste,  and  each 
year,  as  the  margin  of  profit  narrows,  waste 
grows  more  dangerous.  Under  an  exact  ad- 
ministration one  corporation  will  prosper, 
while  its  neighbor  is  ruined  by  slight  It  ak- 
age ;  and  what  holds  true  of  the  private  en- 
terprise holds  equally  true  of  those  greatest 
of  human  ventures  called  govemroents. 

Our  national  corporation  was  created  to 
meet  the  wants  of  a  scanty  agricultural  popu- 
lation at  a  time  when  movement  was  slow. 
It  has  now  to  deal  with  masses  surpassing, 
probably,  in  bulk,  any  in  the  world.  !ii  r  n- 
sequence  it  ojierates  slowly  and  imperfectly, 
or  fails  to  operate  at  all.  The  Tennsylvania 
Hailroad  might  as  reasonably  attempt  to  han- 
<lle  the  traffic  of  18i)8  with  the  staff  of  1860 
M  the  TniU'd  States  to  deal  with  its  affairs 
under  Air.  Mckinley  with  the  appliances 
which  bamly  sufficed  for  Jeflferson  or  Jack- 
son. We  have  just  seen  our  army  put  in 
fi«ld  without  a  general  staff,  much  after  the 
R^eUiod  of  1812,  and  we  have  witnessed  the 
cooBequences.  We  know  what  would  have 


happened  had  we  been  opposed  by  a  vigorous 
enemy.   We  wonder  daily  at  our  treasoiy 

struggling  with  enormous  banking  transac- 
tions, without  banking  facilities:  while  our 
foregin  service  is  so  helpless,  in  its  mo^st  im- 
portant function  of  obtaining  secret  infor- 
mation, that  the  government  relied  on  daily 
papers  for  news  of  the  Spanish  tleet. 

in  shurt,  in  America  there  is  no  adminis- 
tration in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word. 
Every  progressive  nation  is  superior  to  us 
in  organisation,  since  every  such  nation  has 
been  reorganized  since  we  began.  That 
America  hiu  prospered  under  these  conditions 
is  due  altogether  to  the  liberal  margin  of 
profit  obtainable  in  the  United  States,  which 
has  made  extreme  activity  and  individuality 
counterbalance  waste.  TiJs  margin  of  profit, 
due  to  expansion  caused  by  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana  and  Ualifornia,  carried  the  coun- 
try buoyantly  until,  under  the  pressure  of 
English  realisation,  it  was  stimulated  into 
prodnciag  an  industrial  surplus.  The  time 
has  now  come  when  that  surplus  must  be 
sold  abroad,  or  a  glut  must  be  risked  like 
that  which  has  overtaken  the  Weat  Indiea. 
To-day  the  nation  has  to  elect  whether  to 
continue  to  expand,  cost  what  it  may,  or  to 
resign  itself  to  the  approach  of  a  relatively 
stationary  period,  when  competition  will 
force  it  to  abandon  the  iadividualfor  the  col- 
lective mode  of  life.  Here  the  experience 
of  the  French  is  instructive.  When  defeated 
in  their  attempts  at  expansion,  they  betook 
themselves  to  economising  as  few  Western 
peoples  have  ever  done.  They  relieved  com- 
petition in  the  wage  market  by  reducing  the 
birth-rate  until  the  population  ceased  tomul' 
tipfy;  while  in  their  families  they  habitually 
practised  a  frugality  unknown  to  .\nglo-Snx- 
ons.  They  succeeded  in  preserving  their 
physical  well-being,  but  at  the  cost  of  their 
national  vitality.  As  a  nation  they  have 
grown  oM.  and  are  devoured  liy  ihv  ganprrcne 
which  attacks  every  stagnant  society  and 
from  which  no  patient  recovers. 

Parsimony  is  alien  to  our  habits,  and  would 
hardly  become  a  national  trait  unHer  j>res- 
sure  less  severe  than  that  under  wh'wh  Ger- 
many slowly  consolidated  after  .lena,  or  un- 
der which  France  began  to  sink  after  Moscow. 
But  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  reduce  our 
scale  of  life  to  the  'lerman  or  perhaps  the 
Hussian  standard,  if  we  are  not  prepared  to 
accept  the  collective  methods  of  administra- 
tion with  all  that  they  imply,  we  must  be  pre- 
jvared  to  fight  our  adversary,  and  we  must 
arm  in  earnest. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  forced 
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to  compete  for  the  seat  of  iaternatioiial  ex- 
changes, or,  in  other  words,  for  the  seat  of 
empire.  The  prbe  IS  ttie  mo-;!  i];izz!!m,u  for 
which  any  people  can  contend,  hut  it  has 
usually  been  won  only  by  the  deaLruclion  of 
the  chief  competitor  of  the  victor.  Rome 
rose  on  the  ruins  of  fartha^je,  and  England 
on  the  collapse  of  Spain  and  I"Yance. 

For  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  the  ten- 
dency of  the  economic  center  of  the  world 
has  btM'n  to  move  westward,  and  the  Spanish 
war  has  only  been  the  shock  caused  by  its 
passing  the  Atlantic  and  seeking  a  new 
equilibrium.  Prol>ahIy.  within  a  generation, 
the  United  States  will  have  faced  about,  and 
its  pjeat  interests  will  cover  the  Pacific, 
which  it  will  hold  like  an  inland  sea.  The 
natural  focus  of  such  a  Pacific  system  would 
be  Manila.  Lying  where  all  the  paths  of 
trade  converge,  from  north  and  south,  east 
and  west,  it  is  the  military  and  commercial 
key  to  eastern  Asia.  Entrenched  there,  and 
backing  on  Europe,  with  force  enough  to 
prevent  oar  competitors  from  closinf?  the 
Chinese  mainland  against  us  by  discrimina- 
tion, there  is  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  not  become  a  greater  seat  of 
wealth  and  power  than  ever  was  Bnghmd, 
Kome,  or  ('onstantinoi»le. 

But  to  maintain  such  an  empire  presup- 
poses an  organization  perfect  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  it  must  support  and  the  fric- 
tion it  roust  endure  ;  and  it  is  the  perfecting 
of  this  orguuation,  both  military  and  civil, 
which  must  be  the  task  of  the  next  fifty 


years.  For  there  is  no  possibility  of  self* 
decepUon.  Onr  advmiay  is  deadly  and 
determined.   Such  are  his  jealousy  of  our 

power  and  his  fear  of  our  expansion,  that 
to  cripple  us  he  would  have  gladly  joined 
with  Sftthi.  But  for  the  victory  of  Manfls 
and  the  attitude  of  England,  his  fleets  would 
last  spring  have  been  otf  our  coasts.  If  we 
yield  before  him,  he  will  stifle  us. 

If  the  coalition  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Russia  succeeds  in  occupying  and  organizing 
the  interior  of  China,  if  this  coalition  can 
control  its  trade  and  discriminate  against 
our  exports,  it  will  have  good  prospects  of 
throwing  back  a  considerable  surplus  on  our 
hands,  for  us  to  digest  as  best  we  can.  In 
that  event,  America's  possible  destiny  might 
be  to  approach  the  semi-stationary  perifMl  of 
France,  meanwhile  entering  into  a  competi- 
tion with  our  rivals  in  regud  to  the  cost  of 
domestic  life,  of  industrial  production,  and 
of  public  administration.  In  such  a  competi- 
tion success  can  only  be  won  by  surpassing 
the  enemy  in  his  own  method,  or  in  that 
concentration  which  reduces  wa-ste  to  a  mini- 
mum. Such  a  concentration  might,  conceiv- 
ably, be  effected  by  the  growth  and  amalga- 
mation of  great  trusts  until  they  absDrt>e<i 
the  government,  or  it  might  l>e  brought  about 
by  the  central  corporation,  called  the  gov- 
ernment, absorbing  the  trusts.  In  either 
event,  the  result  would  be  approximately  the 
same.  The  Eastern  and  Western  continenta 
would  be  competing  for  the  itaost  perfect 
system  of  state  socialism. 
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A  LITTLE  PRKP. 

HE  Easter  term  was  but  a  severely  to  lick  all  trespassers,  and  promised 

month  old  when  Stettson  extra  attentions  from  his  own  hand.  There 

major,  a  day-boy.  contracted  were  no  words  Itad  enough  for  Stettson 

diphtheria,  ami  the  Head  major,  quarantined  at  his  mothei's  house. 

•  J    ^^^'^  ^^"^  aiRry-   He  decreed  who  had  lowered  the  school  average  of 

a  new  and  narrower  set  of  health.  This  he  said  in  the  gymnasium  after 

the  infection  had  been  traced  to  prayers.    Then  he  wrote  some  two  hundred 

an  outlying  farmhouse  -urged  the  prefects  letters  to  as  many  anxious  parents  and 
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gQsrdianB,  snd  bade  the  aehool  cany  on. 

The  trouble  did  not  spread,  but,  one  night, 
a  dog-cart  drove  to  the  Head's  door,  and  in 
the  morning  the  Head  had  gone,  leaving  all 
things  in  cluirge  of  Mr.  King;  senior  house- 
master. The  Head  often  ran  up  to  town, 
where  the  school  devoutly  believed  he  bribed 
ofBcials  for  eairty  proofs  of  the  Army  fiac- 
ami  nation  papers  ;  but  UuB  absence  was  Un- 
usually prolonged. 

"Downy  old  bird,"  said  Stalky  to  the 
Allies,  one  wet  sfteanomi,  in  the  study. 
"]h^  T^.^^?x  h'\y*3  gone  on  a  bend  an'  been 
locked  up,  under  a  false  name." 

''What  for?"  Beetle  entered  joyously 
into  the  libeL 

"  Forty  shiHin'a  or  a  month  for  hackin' 
the  chucker-out  of  the  I'avvy  on  the  shins. 
Bates  always  basa^reewhen  he  goes  to 
tow'1.  Wish  he  was  back,  though.  I'm 
about  Hick  o'  King's  '  whips  an'  scorpions '  an' 
lectures  on  pnblto^chool  spirit— yah  !— and 
scholarship  ! " 

"'rra<?s  an'  materialized  brutality  of  the 
middle-classes — readin'  solely  for  niarkH. 
Not  n  scholar  in  the  whole  school,' "  McTurk 
quoted,  pensively  boring  lioles  in  the  mantel 
piece  with  a  hot  poker. 

"Thkt's  rather  a  sieUy  way  of  spending 
an  afternoon.  Stinks,  too  !  Let's  come  out 
an*  smoke.  Here's  a  treat."  Stiilky  held 
up  a  long  cheroot.  "  Bagged  that  from  my 
pater  last  holidays.  Fm  a  bit  dqr  of  it, 
though :  it's  heftier  than  a  pipe.  Wr  '11 
smoke  it  palaver-fashion.  Hand  it  round, 
eh  ?  TiOf  8  lie  up  behind  the  old  liarrow  on 
the  Monkey-farm  Ro«l." 

"Out  of  bounds.  Bounds  beastly  strict 
these  days,  too.  Beaid^  we  shall  cat." 
Beetle  sniffed  the  cheroot  critically.  ''Itfs 
a  regular  Tonipcso  Stinkadore." 

"  You  can ;  i  shan't  What  d'jou  say^ 
Turkey  ?" 

"  Oh,  may's  well,  I  rfpose." 

"  (3huck  on  your  cap,  then.  Ifs  two  to 
one.    Beetle,  out  you  come  ! " 

They  saw  a  group  of  boys  by  the  notice- 
board  in  the  corridor  ;  Uttie  FoJ^p  the  school 
sergeant,  among  them. 

"More  bounds,  I  expect,"  said  Stalky. 
"Hullo.  Foxibns,  who  are  you  in  monrnin' 
for  ? "  There  was  a  broad  band  of  crape 
round  Foxfa  arm. 

"  He  was  in  my  old  regiment,"  said  Poxy, 
Jtfktng  his  head  towards  the  notices,  where 
a  newspaper  cutting  was  thumb-tacked  be- 
tween call-over  lists. 

"By  gum !"  qnoth  Stallgr,  nncovering  as 
he  read.  "  It^s  old  Dnncaa— Fat-Sow  Dan- 


can— killed  on  dvty  at  something  or  other 

Kotal  '  Rallyin'  his  men  with  conspicuous 
gallantry  1 '  He  would,  of  course.  The  body 
was  recovered.  Thaf s  all  right  They  cut 
'em  np  sometimes,  don't  they.  Foxy  ?" 

**  Horrid."  said  the  Sergeant  briefly. 

"  Poor  old  FatrSow !  1  was  a  fag  when 
he  left  How  many  does  that  make  to  ns, 
Foxy?" 

"  Mr.  Duncan,  he  is  the  ninth.  He  come 
here  when  he  was  no  bigger  than  little  Grey 
tertina.    My  old  re^ment,  too.    YtBS,  nine 

to  us,  Mr.  Cork  ran.  Up  to  date." 

The  boys  went  out  into  the  wet,  walking 
swiftly. 

"  Wonder  how  it  feels — to  he  shot  and  all 
that."  said  Stalky,  as  they  splashed  down  a 
lane.    "Where  did  it  happen.  Beetle  ?" 

"(Ml,  out  in  India  somewhere.  We're 
always  rowin'  there.  But  look  here.  Stalky, 
what  U  the  good  o'  sittin'  under  a  hedge  an' 
cattin'  ?  It*s  b»^tly  cold.  It's  be-easUy 
wet  snd  we'll  be  collared  as  sure  as  a  gun." 

"Shut  »!p !  Did  you  ever  know  your 
Uncle  Stalky  get  you  into  a  mess  yet?" 
Like  many  other  leaders*  Stalky  did  not 
dwell  on  pa.st  defeats. 

They  pushed  through  a  dripping  hedge, 
landed  among  water>logged  clods,  and  eat 
down  on  a  rust-coated  harrow.  Tlie  cheroot 
burned  with  sputterings  of  >»altpeter.  They 
smoked  it  gingerly,  eacii  pas^img  to  the  other 
between  dosed  forefinger  and  thumb. 

"  r.ood  job  we  -hadn't  one  apiece,  ain't 
it  ? "  said  Stalky,  shivering  through  set 
teeth.  To  i»ove  his  words  he  imm^ately 
laid  all  before  them,  and  they  followed  his 
example.    .    .  . 

"I  told  you,"  moaned  Beetle,  sweating 
clammy  drops.  "  Oh,  Stalky,  yon  are  a  fool !  * 

'*Je  eaf,  tu  nit,  il  cnf.  AVu.<  mftiins!'* 
McTurk  handed  up  his  contribution  and  lay 
hopelessly  on  the  cold  iron. 

'Something's  wrong  with  the  beastly 
thing.  I  f^ay,  Beetle^  nave  yon  been  drofh 
pin'  ink  on  it?" 

Bat  Beetle  was  in  no  case  to  answer. 
Limp  and  empty,  they  sprawled  across  the 
harrow,  the  rust  marking  their  ulsters  in  red 
squares  and  the  abandoned  cheroot-end  reek- 
ing under  their  very  cold  noses.  Then — 
thf'v  hM  heard  nothing — the  Head  himself 
blood  before  them — the  Head  who  should 
have  been  in  town  bribing  ezaminen — ^the 
Head  fantastically  attired  in  old  tweeds  and 
a  deer-stalker  ! 

"Ah,"  he  said,  fingering  his  moustache. 
"Vety  good.  ]  might  have  guessed  who  it 
was.  Yon  win  go  back  to  the  College  and 
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give  my  compIimeiitB  to  &tr.  King  and  ask 

him  to  give  you  an  extra-special  licking. 
You  will  then  do  me  five  hundred  lines.  I 
shall  be  back  to-morrow.  Five  hundred  lines 
by  ftve  o^doek  to-morrow.  Yon  are  also 
gated  for  a  week.  This  is  not  exactly  the 
tiirif'  tr)r  breaking  bounds.  Extra  special, 
please." 

He  disappeared  over  the  hedge  as  lights 
as  he  had  come.  There  was  a  murmur  of 
women's  voices  in  the  deep  lane. 

"Oh,  you  Prooshian  brute  !  "  said  McTurk 
as  the  voices  died  away.  "Stalky,  it's  all 
your  sillv  fault." 

*'  Kijl  "him  !    Kill  him  ! "  gasped  Beetle. 

"  1  ca-an't.  I'm  going  to  cat  again  .  .  . 
I  don't  mind  thatf  but  King'll  gloat  over  us 
horrid.    Extra  special,  ooh  !" 

Stalky  made  no  answer — not  even  a  soft 
one.  They  went  to  College  and  received  that 
for  wxiicii  Lhey  had  been  sent.  King  enjoyed 
himself  most  thoroughly,  for  by  virtue  of 
their  seniority  the  boys  were  exempt  from 
his  hand,  save  undt^r  special  order.  Luckily, 
he  was  no  expert  in  the  gentle  art. 

"'Strange^  how  desire  doth  ontnin  per- 
formance,'".said  Beetle  irreverently,  quoting 
from  some  Shakespeare  play  that  they  were 
cramming  that  term.  They  regained  their 
study  and  settled  down  to  the  impositioa. 

*'  You're  quite  right,  Beetle."  Stalky 
spoke  in  silky  and  propitiating  tones.  "  Now, 
if  the  Head  had  sent  us  up  to  a  prefect,  we'd 
have  got  something  to  remember 

"  Look  here,"  McTurk  began  with  a  cold 
venom.  "  we  aren't  going  to  row  you  about 
this  business,  because  it's  too  bad  for  a  row  ; 
bat  we  want  you  to  understand  you*re  jolly 
well  excommunicated,  Stal^.  You're  plain 
ass.** 

"  How  was  1  to  know  that  the  Head  'ud 
collar  us  ?  What  was  he  ddn'  in  those 

ghastly  clothes,  too  ?  " 

"Don  t  try  to  raise  a  side-issue,"  Beetle 
grunted  severely. 

"  Well,  it  was  all  Stettson  major's  fault 
If  he  hadn't  gone  an'  got  diphtheria 'twouldn't 
have  happened.  lUit  don't  you  think  it 
rather  rummy— the  Head  droppin'  on  us  that 
way  ?  •* 

"Shut  up  !  You're  dead  !"  said  Beetle. 
"  We've  chopped  your  spurs  off  your  beastly 
heeLs.  We've  cocked  your  shield  upside 
down  and — and  I  don't  think  you  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  l>rew  for  a  month." 

"  f)h.  stop  jawin'  at  me.    1  want  —  " 
**  Stop  ?    Why  —why,  we're  gated  for  a 
week."    McTurk  almost  howled  as  the  agony 
of  the  situation  overcame  him*   *'  A  lickin' 
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from  King  ;  five  hundred  lines ;  and  a  gat- 
ing. D  you  expect  us  to  kiss  you.  Stalky, 

you  beast  ? " 

"Drop  rottin'  for  a  minute.  I  want  lo 
find  out  about  the  Head  bein'  where  he  was." 

"Well,  you  have.  You  found  him  quite 
well  and  fit.  Found  him  making  love  to 
Stettson  major's  mother.  That  was  her  in 
the  lane — I  heard  her.  And  so  we  were 
ordered  a  licking  before  a  day-l>oy's  mother. 
Bony  old  widow,  too,"  said  McTurk.  "Any- 
thing else  you'd  like  to  hnd  out  ? " 

"I  don't  care.    I  swear  Fll  get  even  with 
him  some  day,"  Stalky  growled. 

"Looks  like  it,"  said  McTurk.  "Extra 
special,  week's  gatin'  and  live  hundred  .  .  . 
and  now  you're  goin'  to  row  about  it !  Hdp 
scrag  him.  Beetle ! "  Stalky  had  thrown  his 
Virgil  at  them. 

The  Head  returned  next  day  without  ei- 
planation,  to  tind  the  lines  waiting  for  him 
and  the  fwhool  a  little  relaxed  under  Mr. 
King's  viceroy alty.  Mr.  King  had  been  talk- 
ing at  and  rountl  and  over  the  boys'  heads, 
in  a  lofty  and  promiscuous  style,  of  public- 
school  sphrit  and  the  traditions  of  anckot 
seats  ;  for  he  always  improved  an  occ^L^ion. 
Beyond  waking  in  two  hundred  rin1  tiity 
young  hearts  a  lively  hatred  ui  a.ii  other 
foun&tions,  he  accomplished  littie— so  lit> 
tie,  indeed,  that  when,  two  days  after  the 
Head's  return,  he  chanced  to  come  across 
Stalky  and  Co.,  gated  but  ever  resourceful 
playing  marbles  m  the  corridor,  he  said  thit 
he  was  not  surprised — not  in  the  least  sur- 
{•i-ised.  This  was  w  hat  he  had  expected  from 
persons  of  their  morak. 

'*Bttt  there  isn't  any  rule  against  martdes, 
sur.  Very  interestin'  game,"  said  Beetle,  his 
knees  white  with  chalk  and  dust.  Then  he 
received  two  hundred  lines  for  insolence,  be* 
sidee  an  order  to  go  to  t^e  nearest  prefect 
for  judgment  and  slaughter. 

This  is  what  happened  behind  the  ch><(4 
doors  of  Flint's  study,  and  Flint  was  then 
Head  of  the  Games : —  * 

"  Oh,  I  say,  Flint.  King  has  sent  me  to 
you  for  playin'  marbles  \:^  the  corridor  so' 
shoutin'  '  alley  tor '  an'  '  knuckle  down.' 

"  What  does  he  suppose  I  have  to  do  with 
that  ?  "  was  the  answer. 

"Dunno.  Well?"  Beetle  grinn.ni  wick- 
edly. "  What  am  I  to  tell  him  ?  He's  ntber 
wrathy  about  it." 

"  If  the  Head  chooses  to  put  a  notice  hi  the 
corridor  forbiddin'  marbles,  I  can  do  some- 
thing ;  but  I  can't  move  on  a  house-master'* 
report.    He  knows  that  as  weU  as  I  do." 

The  sense  of  this  oracle  Beetle  conveyci 
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all  UMweeteDed,  to  King,  who  haatened  to 

interview  Flint. 

Now  Flint  had  b+^en  seven  and  a  half  years 
al  the  College,  couDtiog  six  luonths  with  a 
Loadon  eramiiMr,  from  whoae  roof  he  had 
r  t  ifTi 'd,  homesick,  to  the  Head  for  the  final 
Army  |,>oli8h.  There  were  four  or  five  other 
aeniors  who  had  gone  through  much  the 
Nune  mlU,  not  to  mentioii  boys,  rejected  by 
other  establishments  on  account  of  a  cer- 
tain overwhelmin^eas,  whom  the  Head  had 
wrought  into  very  fair  shape.  It  was  not 
a  8izUi  to  be  ha&dled  without  glovea,  aa  King 
found. 

"Am  I  to  understand  it  is  your  intention 
to  allow  board-school  games  under  your  study 

ivindowB,  Flint  ?  If  so,  I  can  only  say  ^ 

He  said  much,  and  Flint  listened  politely. 

"  Well,  sir,  if  the  Head  ^een  fit  to  rail  a 
prefects'  meeting  we  are  bound  to  take  the 
natter  up.  Bat  the  tradition  of  the  achool 
18  that  the  prefects  can't  move  in  any  matter 
affecting  the  whole  school  without  the  Head's 
direct  order.** 

Much  more  was  then  delivered,  both  sides 
a  little  losing  their  temper. 

After  tea,  nt  an  informal  ^at>)f^ring  of 
prefects  in  hid  study,  Flint  related  the  ad- 
Tmtara. 

"HeTa  been  playin'  for  this  for  a  week,  and 
now  he*8  got  it.  Yon  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  if  he  hadn't  l>eeD  gassing  at  us  the  way 
he  has,  that  young  devil  Beetle  wouldn't  have 
dreamed  of  marbles." 

*'  We  know  that,**  said  Perowne,  "  but  that 
isft't  the  question.  On  Flint's  showin'  King 
bag  called  us  names  enough  to  justify  a  first- 
claas  row.  CrammMl^  rejections,  ill-regu- 
lated holibleHie-hoys,  wasn't  it?   Now  it^s 

tmpoasible  for  prefects  " 

Rot,"  said  Flint.  "King's  the  best 
clifltical  cram  we've  got ;  and  'tisn't  foir  to 
bother  the  Heuf]  with  ;i  row.  He's  up  to  his 
with  extra-iu.  and  army  work  i\s  it  is. 
Besides,  as  I  told  King,  we  aren't  a  public 
ichool.  We^n  a  limi^  liability  company 
payin'  four  per  cent.  My  fatlm's  a  ahsre* 
holder,  too." 

"What'i*  that  got  to  do  with  it  ;"  said 
Venner,  a  red-headed  boy  of  eighteen. 

"Well,  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be 
interferin*  with  ourselves.  W'e've  {jot  to  get 
iaU)  the  Arrtjy  or  -get  out.  Haven't  we  ? 
Kini^B  hired  by  the  Gooncil  to  teach  ns.  All 
thp  rest's  flumdiddle.    Can't  you  see  ?  " 

It  might  have  been  because  he  felt  n'w 
wdii  a  little  thunderous  that  the  Head  u>ok 
jju  af tcr-dittner  cheroot  to  FUnt'a  atudy ; 
be  80  often  began  an  evening  in  a  pr^ 


feet's  room  that  nobody  suspected  when  he 
drifted  in  pensively,  after  the  knocks  that 

etiquette  demanded. 

"  Trelects"  meeting  ?  **  A  cock  of  one  wise 
eyebrow. 

"  Not  exactly,  sir ;  we're  just  talking  things 
over.    Won't  you  take  the  easy  chair  ?" 

"Thanks.  Luxurious  infants,  you  are." 
He  dropped  into  Flint^s  big  half-couch  and 
puffed  for  awhile  in  silence.  *'  Well,  since 
yftu're  all  here.  I  may  confess  that  I'm  the 
mute  with  the  bowstring." 

The  young  faces  grew  seriona.  The 
phnkse  nieani  that  certain  of  their  number 
would  be  withdrawn  from  all  further  pjames 
for  extra-tuition.  It  might  also  mean  future 
SQCcees  at  Sandhniat;  but  it  was  present 
ruin  for  the  Ffrat  Fifteen, 

"Yes,  I've  come  for  my  pound  of  flesh. 
I  ought  to  have  had  you  out  before  the  Exe- 
ter match ;  but  it^s  omr  sacred  duly  to  beat 
Exeter." 

"Isn't  the  Old  Roys'  match  ftaered.  too, 
8k?''8aid  Perowne.  The  Old  Boys'  match 
was  the  event  of  the  Easter  term. 

"  We'll  hope  they  aren't  in  training.  Now 
for  the  list.  First  I  want  Flint.  It's  the 
Euclid  that  does  it.  You  must  work  deduc- 
tions with  me.  Perowne,  extra  mechanical 
drawing.  Dawson  goes  to  Mr.  King  for 
extra  Latin,  and  Venner  to  me  for  German. 
Have  I  damaged  the  First  Fifteen  much  ? " 
He  smiled  sweetly. 

"  Ruined  it^  I'm  afnud,  sir,"  said  Flint. 
"Can't  yoD  let  na  off  till  the  end  of  the 
term  ?" 

"  Impossible.  It  will  be  a  tight  squeeze 
for  Sandhurst  this  year." 

"  And  all  to  be  cut  up  by  those  vile  Af- 
ghans, too,"  said  Dawgon.  "  Wouldn't  think 
there'd  be  so  much  competition,  would  you  ?  " 

**  Oh,  that  reminda  me.  Orandall  is  com- 
ing down  with  the  Old  Roys  I've  a.-^ked 
twenty  of  them,  but  we  shan't  f^pt  more  than 
a  weak  team.  I  don't  know  whether  he'll  be 
much  use,  though.  He  was  rather  knoclied 
about,  recoverinfj:  poor  old  I'Kncan's  body." 

"  Orandall  major — the  Gunner  ?"  Perowne 
asked. 

"No,  the  minor— 'Toffee'  Crandall--in 

a  native  infantry  regiment  He  was  almost 
before  your  time,  I'erowne." 

"The  papers  didn't  say  anything  about 
him»  We  read  about  Fat-Sow,  of  course. 
What's  Crandall  don»'.  sir 

"I'vebrouKht  over  an  Indian  paper  that 
his  mother  sent  me.  It  was  rather  a—  hefty, 
I  tlkink  jou  say— piece  of  work.  Shall  I 
read  it?" 
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The  Head  knew  how  to  read  When  he 
bad  tinished  thequarter-coiunm  of  close  type 
everybody  thanked  him  politely. 

"  Good  for  the  old  Coll.  ! "  said  Perowne. 
'■  I'ity  ho  wasn't  in  time  to  sav(»  Fat-Sow, 
though.  That'8  nine  to  us,  isn't  it,  in  the 
last  three  years?" 

"  Yfs  .  .  .  And  I  took  oil  Duncan  off 
all  games  for  extra-tu.  five  years  ago  this 
term,"  said  the  Head.  "  By  the  way,  who  do 
you  hand  over  the  Games  to,  Flint  ?" 

*'  Hav  en't  thought  yet.  Who'd  yon  recom- 
raend,  sir  ?• 

"No,  tiisnk  yotL  Pve  heard  it  eamially 
hinted  behind  my  back  that  the  Prooshian 
Bates  is  a  downy  bird,  but  hp  isn't  poinp  to 
make  himself  responsible  for  a  new  Head 
of  the  Game.s.  Settle  it  among  youraelTes. 
Good  night." 

"And  that's  the  man,"  said  Flint,  when 
the  door  Ant,  **  that  you  want  to  bother 
with  a  dame's  school  row." 

"  I  was  only  pullin*  your  fat  lojj,"  Perowne 
rt:turnyd,  hastily.  "  You're  m  ea-sy  to  draw, 
Flint." 

"Well,  never  mind  that.  The  Head's 
knocked  the  First  Fifteen  to  bits,  and  we've 
got  to  pick  op  the  piece.%  or  the  OM  Hoys 
will  have  a  walk-over.  Let's  promote  all  the 
Second  Fifteen  and  make  Big  Side  play  up. 
There's  heaps  of  talent  somewhere  that  we 
can  polish  up  betwera  now  and  the  match.'' 

The  ca.'^e  wa^  represented  so  urgently  to 
the  school  that  even  Stalky  ami  McTurk,  who 
affected  to  despise  football,  played  one  Big- 
Side  game  seriously.  They  were  forthwith 
promoted  ere  their  ardor  had  time  to  cool, 
and  the  dignity  of  their  Caps  demanded  that 
they  should  keep  some  ^ow  of  virtue.  The 
match-team  wa.-;  worked  at  lea^t  four  day."? 
out  of  seven,  and  the  school  saw  hope  ahead. 

With  the  last  week  of  the  term  the  Old 
Boys  began  to  arrive,  and  their  welcome  was 
nicely  proportioned  to  their  worth.  'Jentle- 
men  cadets  from  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich, 
who  had  only  left  a  year  ago,  bat  who  carried 
enormous  side,  were  greeted  with  a  cheerful 
•*  llullo  !  What's  the  Shop  like  "  from  those 
who  had  shared  their  studies.  Milit  ia  .•subal- 
terns had  m<»e  consideration,  but  it  was  un- 
derstood they  were  nnt  precisely  of  the  tnie 
metal.  Recreants  who,  failing  for  the  Army, 
had  gone  into  business  or  banks  were  received 
for  old  sake's  sake,  but  in  no  way  made  too 
much  of.  But  when  the  real  subalternf ,  offi- 
cers and  gentlemen  i uU-biown  -  who  had 
been  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  back  again 
and  fo  carried  no  -side  —came  on  the  scene 
strolling  about  with  the  Head,  the  school 


divided  ripht  and  left  in  admiring  silence. 
And  when  one  laid  hands  on  Flint,  even  upon 
the  Head  of  the  Games,  crying,  "  (Jood  Heav- 
ens !  What  do  yon  mean  by  growing  in  this 
way  ?  You  were  a  beastly  little  fag  when  I 
left,"  visible  haloes  encircled  Flint.  They 
wonld  walk  to  and  fro  In  the  corridor  with 
the  little  red  school-sergeant,  telling  news  of 
old  regiments  ;  they  would  bur.-^t  into  form- 
rooms  sniffing  well-remembered  iimells  of  ink 
and  white\vash  ;  they  would  find  nephews  and 
cotj.^ins  in  the  lower  forms  and  present  them 
with  enormous  wealth  ;  or  they  would  invade 
the  gymnasium  and  make  FV>zy  show  off  the 
new  stock  on  the  bars. 

rhietly.  thou<xh.  they  talked  with  the  Head, 
who  was  father-confessor  and  agent-gen- 
eral to  them  aU  ;  for  what  they  shouted  in 
their  unthinking  youth,  they  proved  in  their 
thoughtless  manhood  to  wit,  that  the 
Proa3iian  Bates  was  "a  downy  bird.**  Yonng 
blood  who  had  stumbled  into  an  entangl»> 
ment  with  a  pa.stry-cook's  daughter  at  Ply- 
mouth ;  experience  who  had  come  into  a 
small  legacy  but  mlstrosted  lawyers ;  ambi- 
tion halting  at  cross-roads,  anxious  to  take 
the  one  that  would  lead  him  farthest ;  ex- 
travagance pursued  by  the  money-lender ; 
arrogance  in  the  thick  of  a  regimental  row 
-  each  carried  his  trouble  to  the  Head  :  and 
Chiron  showed  him,  in  language  quite  unfit 
for  little  bojrs,  a  quiet  and  safe  way  round, 
out  or  under.  So  they  overflowed  his  hou.se. 
smoked  his  cigars,  and  drank  his  health  as 
they  had  drunk  it  all  the  earth  over  when 
two  or  three  of  the  old  School  had  fore> 
gathered. 

"  Don't  stop  smoking  for  a  minute,"  said 
the  HMd.     The  more  you're  out  of  train- 

\r\\r,  the  better  fnr  us.  I've  demonlixed  the 
Urst  FMfteen  with  extra-tu." 

"  Ah,  but  we're  a  scratch  lot.  Have  you 
told  'em  we  shall  need  a  substitute  even  if 
Oandall  can  play?"  said  a  Lieutenant  of 
Engineers  with  a  D.S.U.  to  his  credit 

*  He  wrote  me  he'd  play,  so  he  can't  have 
b<'en  nnich  hurt.  He's  commg  down  to- 
morrow niiiniing." 

"Crandaii  minor  that  wa<3,  and  brought 
off  poor  Duncan's  body  ?  "  The  Head  nodded. 
"  Where  are  yon  «^oinpf  to  put  him  ?  We've 
turned  you  out  of  house  and  home  already. 
Head  SiBthib."  This  was  a  Squadron-Com- 
mander  of  Bengal  lancers,  home  on  leave. 

"  Fm  afraid  he'll  have  to  up  to  his  old 
dormitory.  You  know  old  boys  can  claim 
that  pri^ege.  Yes,  I  think  leetle  Cruidall 
minor  must  bed  douTi  there  once  more." 

"  Bates  Sahib  '*    a  (lUnner  flung  a  heavy 
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arm  round  the  Head's  neck — "  you've  got  executed  a  public  "  gloat "  up  and  down  the 

something  up  your  sleeve.    Confess  !    I  enemy's  big  form-room,  departing  in  a  haze 

know  that  twinkle."  of  ink-pots. 

"  Can't  you  see,  you  cuckoo  ? "  a  Subma-      *'  What  d'you  take  any  notice  of  these 

rine  Miner  interrupted.    "Crandall  goes  up  rotters  for  ?"  said  Stalky,  playing  substitute 

to  the  dormitory  as  an  object-lesson,  for  for  the  Old  Hoys,  magnificent  in  black  jersey, 


'something's  wrong  with  the  beastly  thing.' 


moral  effect  and  so  forth.  Isn't  that  true, 
Head  Sahib?" 

"  It  is.  You  know  too  much,  Purvis.  I 
licked  you  for  that  in  '79." 

"  You  did,  sir,  and  it's  my  private  belief 
you  chalked  the  cane." 

"  N-no.  But  I've  a  very  straight  eye. 
Perhaps  that  misled  you." 

That  opened  the  flood-gates  of  fresh  mem- 
ories, an(l  they  all  told  tales  out  of  school. 

When  Crandall  minor  that  was  -  Lieu- 
tenant R.  ('randall  of  an  ordinary  native 
corps — arrived  from  Exeter  on  the  morning 
of  the  match,  he  was  cheered  along  the 
whole  front  of  the  College,  for  the  prefects 
had  repeated  the  sense  of  that  which  the 
Head  had  read  them  in  Flint's  study.  When 
Prout's  house  understood  that  he  would 
claim  his  Old  Boy's  right  to  a  bed  for  one 
night,  Beetle  ran  into  King's  next  ^oor  and 


white  knickers,  and  black  stockings.  "I 
talked  to  Arm  up  in  the  dormitory  when  he 
was  changin'.  Pulled  his  sweater  down  for 
him.  He's  cut  about  all  over  the  arms — 
horrid  purply  ones.  He's  goin'  to  tell  us 
about  it  to-night.  I  asked  him  to  when  I 
was  lacin'  his  boots." 

"  Well,  you  have  got  cheek,"  said  Beetle, 
enviously. 

'*  Slipped  out  before  I  thought.  But  he 
wasn't  a  bit  angry.  He's  no  end  of  a  chap. 
I  swear  I'm  goin'  to  play  up  like  beans. 
Tell  Turkey!" 

The  technique  of  that  match  belongs  to 
a  bygone  age.  Scrimmages  were  tight  and 
enduring  ;  hacking  was  direct  and  to  the 
purpose  ;  and  around  the  scrimmage  stood 
the  School,  crying,  "  Put  down  your  heads 
and  shove  ! "  Toward  the  end  everybody 
lost  all  sense  of  decency,  and  mothers  of 
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day-boya  too  close  to  the  touch-line  heard 
language  not  included  in  the  bilLs.  No  one 
was  actually  carried  off  the  field,  but  both 
aides  felt  happier  when  time  was  called,  and 
Beetle  helped  Stalky  and  . 
McTurk  into  their  over- 
coats. The  two  had  met 
in  the  many-legged  heart 
of  things,  and  as  Stalky 
said  had  "  done  each  other 
proud."  .-Vs  they  swaggered 
woodenly  behind  the  teams 
— substitutes  do  not  rank 
as  equals  of  hairy  men — 
they  passed  a  pony-carriage 
near  the  wall,  and  a  husky 
voice  cried,  *'  Well  play^Kl. 
Oh.  played  indeed  ! "  '  It 
was  Stettson  major,  white- 
cheeked  and  hollow-eyed, 
who  had  fought  his  way 
to  the  ground  under  escort 
of  an  impatient  coachman. 

"  Hullo.  Stettson,"  said 
Stalky,  checking.  "  Is  it 
safe  to  come  near  you 
yet  ?" 

"Oh,  yas.  Tm  all  right. 
They  wouldn't  let  me  out 
before,  but  I  had  to  come 
to  the  match.  Your  mouth 
looks  pretty  plummy." 

"Turkey  trod  on  it  ac- 
cidental-done-a-purpose. 
Well,  I'm  glad  you're  bet- 
ter, because  we  owe  you 
something.  You  and  your  membranes  got 
us  into  a  .sweet  mes.s.  young  man." 

"  I  heard  of  that,"  .said  the  boy,  giggling. 
"The  Head  told  me." 

"  Dooce  he  did  !  WTien?" 

"Oh,  come  on  up  to  Coll.  My  shin'll 
stiffen  if  we  stay  jawin'  here." 

"Shut  up,  Turkey.  I  want  to  find  out 
about  this.  Well?" 

"  He  was  stayin'  at  our  house  all  the  time 
I  was  ill." 

"What  for?  Neglectin'  the  Coll.  that 
way  ?    Thought  he  was  in  town." 

"  I  was  off  my  head,  you  know,  and  they 
said  I  kept  on  callin'  for  him." 

"  Cheek  !    You're  only  a  day-boy." 

"He  came  just  the  same,  and  he  about 
saved  my  life.    I  was  all  bunged  up  one 
night  -just  goin'  to  croak,  the  doctor  said 
and  they  stuck  a  tube  or  somethin'  in  my 
throat,  and  the  Head  sucked  out  the  stuff." 

"I'gh!    Shot  if  /  would  ! " 

"  He  ought  to  have  got  diphtheria  himself, 


the  doctor  said.    So  he  stayed  on  at  our 
house  instead  of  going  back.  I'd  ha'  croaked 
in  another  twenty  minutes,  the  doctor  says." 
Here  the  coachman,  being  under  orders, 
whipped  up  and  nearly  ran 
over  the  three. 

"My  Hat!"  said  Beetle. 
"  That's  pretty  average 
heroic." 

"Pretty  average!"  Mo- 
Turk's  knee  in  the  small  of 
his  back  cannoned  him  into 
Stalky,  who  punted  him 
back.  "  You  ought  to  be 
hung  ! " 

"  .\nd  the  Head  ought  to 
get  the  \' .{'.."  said  Stalky. 
*  Why,  he  might  have  been 
dead  and  buried  by  now. 
But  he  wasn't.  But  he 
didn't.  Ho!  ho!  He  just 
nipped  through  the  hedge 
like  a  lusty  old  blackbinl. 
Extra-special,  five  hundred 
lines  an'  gated  for  a  week 
—  all  sereno." 

"I've  read  o'  somethin' 
like  that  in  a  book,"  said 
J      Beetle.    "(Inramy,  what 
i#\7e7    a  chap  I    Just  think  of 
"/■^'  it!" 

"I'm  thinking."  said 
McTurk  ;  and  he  delivered 
a  wild  Irish  yell  that  made 
the  team  turn  round. 

"Shut  your  fat  mouth," 
said  Stalky,  dancing  with  impatience.  "  Leave 
it  to  your  Uncle  Stalky,  and  he'll  have  the 
Head  on  toast.  If  you  say  a  word,  Beetle, 
till  I  give  you  leave.  I  swear  Fll  slay  you. 
Hnko  Cnpitem  crinihus  minimitt.  I've  got 
him  by  the  short  hairs !  Now  look  as  if 
nothing  had  happened." 

There  was  no  need  of  guile.  The  School 
was  too  busy  cheering  the  drawn  match. 
It  hung  round  the  lavatories  regardless  of 
muddy  boots  while  the  team  washe<l.  It 
cheered  Crandall  minor  whenever  it  caught 
sight  of  him,  and  it  cheered  more  wildly 
than  ever  after  prayers,  becau.se  the  (Hd 
Boys  in  evening  dress,  visibly  twirling  their 
mustaches,  attended,  and  instead  of  stand- 
ing with  the  masters,  ranged  themselves 
along  the  wall  immediately  before  the  pre- 
fects ;  and  the  Head  called  them  over,  too 
majors,  minors,  and  tertiuses,  after  their  old 
names. 

"  Yes.  it's  all  very  fine."  he  said  to  his 
guests  after  dinner,  "but   the  boys  are 
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getting  a  little  out  of  hand.    There  will  be  bed  attic  dormitory,  communicating  through 

trouble  and  sorrow  later,  I'm  afraid.    You'd  doorlesa  openings  with  three  others.  The 

better  turn  in  early,  Crandall.    The  dormi-  gas  flickered  over  the  raw  jjine  washstands. 

tory  will  be  sitting  up  for  you.    I  don't  There  was  an  incessant  whistling  of  drafts, 


THE  OLD  boys'  MATCH. 


know  to  what  dizzy  heights  you  may  climb  in  and  outside  the  Windless  windows  the  cca 

your  profession,  but  1  do  know  you'll  never  beat  on  the  Tebbleridge. 

get  such  absolute  adoration  as  you're  get-  "Same  old  bed    same  old  mattress,  I 

ting  now,"  believe,"  said  Crandall,  yawning.    '*  Same 

"Confound  the  adoration.  I  want  to  finish  old  everything.    Oh,  but  I'm  lame  !    I'd  no 

roy  cigar,  sir."  notion  you  chaps  could  play  like  this."  He 

"It's  all  pure  gold.  i\o  where  glory  waits,  caressed  a  battere<l  shin.    "You've  given  us 

Crandall    minor."  all  something  to  remember  you  by." 

The  setting  of  that  apotheosis  was  a  ten-  It  needed  a  few  minutes  to  put  them  at 
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their  ease  ;  and,  in  some  way  they  could  not 
understand,  they  were  more  easy  when  (  ran- 
dall  turned  round  and  said  his  prayers — a 
ceremony  he  had  neglected  for  some  yean* 

"Oh,  I  am  sorry.  Fve  forgottm  to  put 
out  the  gas." 

"  Please  don't  bother, '  naid  the  prefect  of 
the  dormitory.   ''Worthington  does  that." 

A  nightgowned  twelve>year-old,  who  had 
^H*^Ti  waitinj^  to  show  ofT.  leaped  from  his 
be<i  to  the  bracket  and  back  again,  by  way 
of  a  washstand. 

"  How  d'you  manage  when  h^a  aaleep  ?" 
aaid  Grand  nil.  chuckling. 

"  Shove  a  cold  cleek  down  his  neck." 
It  was  a  wet  sponge  when  /  was  junior 
in  the  dormitory.   .   .   .   Hollo !  What'a 
happening  ?" 

The  darkness  had  filled  with  whispers,  the 
sound  of  trailing  rugs,  bare  feet  on  bare 
boards,  proteste»  giggles,  and  threats  soch  as : 

"  Re  quiet,  you  ass!  .  .  .  Squattez-vous 
on  the  floor,  then  !  .  .  .  I  swear  you  aren't 
going  to  sit  on  my  bed !  .  .  .  Mind  the 
tooth-glass,"  etc. 

"Sta — Corkran  said,"  the  prefect  hogan, 
his  tone  showing  his  sense  of  Stalk/s  inso- 
lence, "  that  perhaps  you'd  tell  us  about  that 
hnsiness  with  Dunn's  body." 

"  Yes— yes — ^ye8»"  ran  the  keen  whispers. 
"  Tell  us." 

"  There's  nothing  to  tell.    What  on  earth 
are  yon  chape  hoppin'  abont  in  the  cold  for  ?  " 
Never  mind  us,"  said  the  voices.  "Tell 

about  Fat-Sow." 

So  Grandali  turned  on  his  pillow  and  spoke 
to  the  generation  he  could  not  see. 

"Well,  about  three  months  ago  he  was 

commanding  a  treasure-guard  -a  cart  full 
of  rupees  to  pay  troops  with — five  thousand 
rupees  in  silver.  He  was  comin'  to  a  place 
called  Fort  Pearson,  near  Kalabagh." 

"  1  was  bom  there,"  squeaked  a  smaU  fag. 
"  It  was  called  after  my  uncle," 

"  Shut  up — you  and  your  uncle  !  Never 
mind  him,  Crandall." 

"  Well,  ne'er  mind.  The  Afri<iis  found  out 
that  this  trea.sure  was  on  the  move,  and  they 
ambushed  the  whole  show  a  couple  of  miles 
b^ore  he  got  to  the  fort,  and  cut  up  the 
escort.  Duncan  was  wounded,  and  the  escort 
hook(Ml  it.  There  weren't  more  than  twenty 
Sepoys  all  told,  and  there  were  any  amount 
of  Airidis.  As  things  turned  out,  I  was  in 
charge  at  Fort  Prarson.  Fact  was,  I'd  heard 
the  firing  and  was  just  going  to  see  about 
it,  when  Duncan's  men  came  up.  i50  we  all 
tamed  back  together.  They  told  me  some- 
thing about  an  officer,  but  I  couldn't  get  the 


hang  of  things  till  I  saw  a  chap  under  the 

wheels  of  the  cart  out  in  the  open,  propped 
up  on  one  arm,  blazing  away  with  a  revolver. 
You      the  escort  had  abandoned  the 
and  the  Af ridis — they're  an  awfully  sosptdoas 

gang — thought  the  retreat  was  a  trap — sort 
of  draw,  you  know — and  the  cart  wa.>^  the 
bait.  So  they  had  left  poor  old  Duncan 
alone.  Minnte  they  spotted  how  few 
were,  it  was  a  race  acro.'y?  the  flat  who  should 
reach  old  Duncan  first.  We  ran,  an<i  th^y 
ran,  and  we  won,  and  after  a  little  hackin' 
about  they  pulled  off.  I  never  knew  it  was 
one  of  us  till  I  w;ls  right  on  top  of  him. 
There  are  heaps  of  Duncans  in  the  serricf, 
and  of  course  the  name  didn't  remind 
He  wasn't  changed  at  all  hardly.  He'd  been 
shot  through  the  lungs,  poor  old  man.  and  he 
wa.s  pretty  thirstv.  I  gave  him  a  drink  and 
sat  down  b«side  him,  and — funny  thing,  too 
—he  said, '  Hullo,  Toffee ! » and  I  aaid, '  Hoiks 
Fat-Sow  !  h<>j>e  you  aren't  hurt,*  or  something 
of  the  kind.  I?ut  he  died  in  a  minute  or  two 
—never  lifted  his  head  otf  my  knees.  ...  1 
say,  you  chaps  out  there  will  get  your  death 
of  cold.    Better  go  to  bed." 

"All  right.  In  a  minute.  But  your  cuts 
— vour  cuts.    How  did  you  get  wounded  ?" 

That  was  when  we  were  taking  the  body 
bock  to  the  Fort.  They  came  on  again,  and 
there  was  a  bit  of  a  scrinmiage." 

"  Did  you  kill  anyone  ?  " 

"Yes.   Shouldn't  wonder.   Good  night* 

"Good  night.  Thank  you,  rr:mdalL 
Thanks  awf  ly,  Crandall.    Good  night." 

The  unseen  crowds  withdrew.  His  own 
dorndtory  rustled  into  bed  and  lay  silent  for 
a  while, 

"  I  say,  Grandali  "    St^dky's   voice  ws 
tuned  to  a  wholly  foreign  reverence. 
"Well,  what? 

"Suppose  a  chap  found  another  chap 

croaking  \iith  diphtheria  —  all  btingeil  up 
with  it — and  they  stuck  a  tube  in  his  throai 
and  the  chap  sucked  the  stuff  out,  what 
would  you  say  ?  " 

"  I'm,"  said  Crandall.  reflectively,  "  Fve 
only  heard  of  one  case,  and  that  was  a  doc* 
tor.    He  did  it  for  a  woman." 

"  Oh.  this  wasn't  a  woman.  It  was  joit 
a  boy." 

"  Makes  it  all  the  finer,  then.  It's  about 
the  bravest  thing  a  man  could  do.    WTiy  ?' 

"Oh,  I  heard  of  a  chap  doin'  it  That^s 
all," 

"  Then  he's  a  brave  man." 
"  Would  you  funk  it  ? " 
"Ha-tho-.  Anybody  wonld.  Fuicy4yhig 
of  diphtheria  in  eoki  blood." 
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"  Well -ah  !  Er  !  Look  her.*  The  sen- 
tence ended  in  a  grunt,  for  SUiiky  had  leaped 
oat  of  bed  and  with  McTork  was  sittini;  on 
the  head  of  Beetle,  who  would  have  Bpntng 
the  mine  thorn  and  then. 

!sext  day,  which  was  the  laat  of  the  tenn 
and  given  up  to  a  few  wholly  uaimportant 
examinations,  began  with  \\Tath  and  war. 
Mr.  King  bad  discovered  that  nearly  all  his 
house— It  lay,  as  yon  know,  next  door  but 
one  toProut's  in  the  long  range  of  Iniildings 
-had  unlocked  the  doors  between  the  dormi- 
tories and  had  gone  in  to  listen  to  a  story  told 
by  Crandall.  He  went  to  the  Head,  clamor- 
ous, injured,  nppcaliiif;  ;  fur  he  never  ap- 
proved of  allowing  so-called  young  men  of 
the  world  to  coBtamhiate  the  morals  of  hov- 
hood.  Very  good,  said  the  Heal  Hewoojd 
attend  to  it. 

"Well,  I'm  awfly  ^orry,"  said  Crandall 
guiltily.  "I  don't  think  1  told  •  m  anything 
they  otijrhtn't  to  hear.  Don't  let  them  get 
into  trouble  on  my  account." 

"Tckl*'  the  Head  answered,  with  the 
ghost  of  a  wink.  *'  It  isn't  the  boys  that 
make  trouble ;  it's  the  masters.  However, 
Front  and  King  don't  approve  of  dormitory 
ga^ierings  on  this  scale,  and  one  must  bade 
up  the  house-HKisters.  Moreover,  it's  hope- 
less to  punish  two  houses  only,  so  late  in  the 
term.  We  must  be  fair  and  indode  every- 
body. Let's  see.  They  have  a  holiday  tauE 
for  the  Elasters,  which,  of  course,  none  of 
them  will  ever  look  at.  We  will  give  the 
whole  school,  except  prefects  and  stndy-boys, 
regular  prep.  to-ni<::ht  ;  and  the  Common- 
room  will  have  to  supply  a  master  to  take  it. 
We  must  be  fair  to  all." 

"Prep,  on  the  last  night  of  the  term. 
Whew!"  said  Crandall,  thinkinjj  of  his  own 
wild  youth.    *'  1  fancy  there  will  be  larks.** 

The  school,  frolicking  among  packed 
trunks,  whooping  down  the  corridor,  and 
"  gloatin}:r "  in  form-rooms,  received  the  news 
with  uiuHzeuient  and  rage.  Xo  school  in  the 
world  did  prep,  on  the  last  night  of  the  term. 
This  thing  was  m<in.*trfni>.  tyrannind.  suli- 
versive  of  law,  religion,  and  morality.  They 
wouM  go  into  the  form-rooms,  and  they 
would  take  their  degraded  holiday  task  with 
them,  but  -here  they  smiled  and  speculate  d 
what  manner  of  man  the  Common-rooui 
would  send  up  against  them.  The  lot  fell 
on  Miuson,  new,  credulous,  and  enthusia.<<tic, 
who  loved  youth.  No  other  master  was 
anxious  to  take  that  "  prep.,"  for  the  school 
lacked  the  steadying  influence  of  tradition  ; 
and  men  aeeiistomed  to  the  ortjeref!  rnntine 
of  ancient  foundations  found  it  occasionally 


insnhordinate.  The  four  long  form-rooms, 
m  wiiich  all  below  the  rank  of  stody-boys 
worked,  received  him  with  thunders  of  ap- 
plause. Ere  he  had  coughed  twice  they 
favored  him  with  a  metrical  summary  of 
tilie  marriage-laws  of  Great  Britain,  as  re- 
corded by  the  High  lYiest  of  the  Israelites 
and  commented  on  by  the  leader  of  the  hu.>^t. 
The  lower  forms  reminded  him  that  it  was 
the  last  day,  and  that  therefore  he  moat 
"take  it  all  in  jday."  When  he  dashed  off 
to  rebuke  them,  the  I^wer  Fourth  and 
Upper  Third  began  with  one  accord  to  be 
sick,  loudly  and  realistically.  Mr.  Mason 
tried,  of  all  vain  thinj;.^  under  heaven,  to 
argue  with  them,  and  a  bold  soul  at  a  back 
desk  bade  him  "  take  fifty  lines  for  not  *old- 
ing  up  'is  'and  before  speaking."  As  one 
who  prided  himself  upon  the  precision  o{  hU 
Englisli  this  cut  Mason  to  the  quick,  and 
whil^  he  was  trying  to  discover  the  offender, 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Second,  three  f(trm- 
rooms  away,  turned  out  the  gas  and  threw 
ink-pots.  It  was  a  pleasant  and  stimulating 
"prep."  The  study-boys  and  prefects  heard 
the  echoes  of  it  far  off,  and  the  Ckmunoo- 
room  at  dessert  smiled. 

Stalky  waited,  wat<;h  in  hand,  till  half-past 
eight. 

"  if  it  goes  on  muchjonger  the  Head  will 
come  up,'^8aid  he.   "We'll  tell  the  studies 

first,  and  then  the  form-rooms.  Look  .sharp 

He  allowed  w  time  for  Beetle  to  he  tlm- 
matic  or  McTurk  to  drawl.  They  poured 
into  study  after  study,  told  their  tide,  and 
wt-nt  again  i^n  soon  a.s  they  saw  they  were 
undei^stood,  waiting  for  no  comment ;  while 
the  noise  of  that  unholy  "  prep."  grew  and 
deepened.  Ry  the  door  of  Flint's  study  they 
met  Mason  flying  towards  the  corridor. 

"  Cione  to  fetch  the  Head.  Hurry  up ! 
Come  on!" 

They  broke  into  Number  Twelve  foim- 
room  abreast  and  panting. 

"The  Head!  The  Ikad  :  The  Head:" 
That  call  stilled  the  tumult  for  a  minute, 
.•iinl  Stalky  Ifiiping  to  a  d<-sk  shouted,  "  He 
went  and  sucked  the  diphtheria  stuff  out 
of  Stetteon  major's  throat  when  we  thought 
he  was  in  town.  Stop  rotting,  you  asses  ! 
i^tettson  major  would  have  croaked  if  the 
Head  hadn't  done  it.  The  Head  might  have 
died  himself.  Crandall  says  itfs  the  bravest 
thing  any  livin'  man  can  do,  and  "  his  voice 
cracked— '*  the  Head  don't  know  we  know  !** 

BfcTui^  and  Beetle,  jumping  from  desk 
to  desk,  drove  the  news  home  unong  the 
junior  forms.  Tln  re  was  a  pause,  and  then. 
Mason  behind  him,  the  Head  entered.  It 
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was  in  the  established  order  of  things  that 
no  boy  should  speak  or  move  under  his  eye. 
He  expected  the  hush  of  awe.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  cheers — steady,  ceaseless  cheer- 
ing. Heing  a  wise  man  he  went  away,  and 
the  forms  were  silent  and  a  little  frightened. 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  Stalky.  "  He  can't  do 
much.  'Tisn't  as  if  you'd  pulled  the  de.sks 
up  like  we  did  when  old  Carleton  took  prep, 
once.  There's  no  damage  except  to  Mason's 
feelin's.  Keep  it  up !  Hear  *em  cheering 
in  the  studies ! "  He  rocketed  out  with  a 
yell,  to  find  Flint  and  the  prefects  lifting  the 
roof  off  the  corridor. 

When  the  Head  of  a  limited  liability  com- 
pany, paying  four  per  cent.,  is  cheered  on 
his  saintly  way  to  prayers,  not  only  by  four 
form-rooms  of  boys  waiting  punishment,  but 
by  heads  of  games  and  prefects,  he  can  either 
ask  for  an  explanation  or  go  his  road  with 
dignity,  while  the  senior  house-master  glares 
like  an  excited  cat  and  points  out  to  a  white 
and  trembling  mathematical  master  that  cer- 
tain methods— not  his,  thank  (Jod — usually 
produce  certain  results.  Out  of  delicacy  the 
Old  Boys  did  not  attend  that  call-over  ;  and 


it  was  to  the  school  drawn  up  in  the  gymna- 
sium that  the  Head  spoke  icily. 

"It  is  not  often  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand you  ;  but  I  confess  I  do  not  to-night. 
Some  of  you,  after  your  idiotic  perform- 
ances at  prep.,  seem  to  think  me  a  fit  person 
to  cheer.  I  am  going  to  show  you  that  I 
am  not." 

Crash — crash — crash — came  the  triple 
cheer  that  disproved  it,  and  the  Head  lowered 
under  the  gas. 

"  That  is  enough.  You  will  gain  nothing. 
The  little  boys  (the  Lower  School  did  not  like 
that  form  of  address)  will  do  me  three  hun- 
dred lines  apiece  in  the  holidays.  I  shall  take 
no  further  notice  of  them.  The  Upper  School 
will  do  me  one  thousand  lines  apiece  in  the 
holidays,  to  be  shown  up  the  evening  of  the 
day  they  come  back.    .And  further-  " 

"(Jummy,  what  a  glutton  !"  Stalky  whis- 
pered. 

"  For  your  behavior  towards  Mr.  Mason 
I  intend  to  lick  the  whole  of  the  I'pper  School 
to-morrow  when  I  give  you  your  journey- 
money.  This  will  include  the  three  study- 
boys  I  found  dancing  on  the  form-room  de.sks 


^^^^^ 
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STALKY  AND  CO,— A  LITTLE  PEEP. 


when  I  came  up.  Prefecta  will  stay  after 
caU-over." 

The  school  filed  out  in  silence,  but  j^ath- 
ered  in  groups  by  the  gymnasium  door  wait- 
ing what  might  befall 
^•And  now,  Flint,"  aaid  the  Head,  "will 
you  be  p^ood  enough  to  give  me  some  expla- 
nation of  your  conduct  ?  ** 

**  Well,  sir,"  aaid  Flint  desperately,  "  if  yon 
save  a  chap's  life  at  the  risk  of  your  own 
when  he's  dying  of  diphtheria,  and  the  roll, 
finds  it  out,  wha-what  ain  you  expect,  sir  ? " 

"Um,  I  Then  that  noise  was  not 
meant  for— ah,  cheek.  I  can  connive  at 
immorality,  but  I  cannot  stand  impudence. 
However,  it  does  not  excuse  their  insolence 
to  Mr.  Mason.  I'll  forego  the  lines  this  once, 
remember;  but  the  lickings  hold  ^ood." 

When  this  news  was  made  public,  the  .school, 
lost  in  wonder  and  admiration,  gasped  at  the 
Head  us  he  went  to  his  house.  Here  was  a 
man  to  be  reverenced.  On  the  rare  occasions 
when  he  caned  he  did  it  very  scientifically, 
and  the  execution  of  a  hundred  boys  would 
be  epic — immense. 

'*Itr8  all  right.  Head  Sahib.  We  know," 
said  Crandall,  as  the  Head  slipped  off  his  gown 
with  a  grunt  in  his  smokinj^-room.  "  I  found 
out  just  now  from  our  substitute.  He  was 
gettln'  my  opinion  on  your  performance  bat 
night  in  the  dormitory.  I  didn't  know  it  was 
ym  ho  was  talkin*  about.  Crafty  young  ani- 
mal. Freckled  chap  with  eyes-^Corkran,  I 
think  his  name  is." 

"Oh,  I  know  Aim,  thank  you,"  said  the  Head, 
and  retiectively  :  "  Ye-es.  I  should  have  in- 
cluded them  even  if  I  hadn't  seen  'em." 

"If  the  old  GoU  weren't  a  little  above 
themselves  already,  we'd  chair  you  down  the 
corridor,"  said  the  Engineer.  "Oh,  Bates, 
how  could  you  ?  You  might  have  caught 
it  yourself,  and  where  wouM  we  have  been, 
then?** 

"  I  always  knew  you  were  worth  twenty*  of 
us  any  day.  Now  I'm  sure  of  it,"  said  the 
Squadron  Commander,  looking  round  for 
contradictions, 

"  He  isn't  fit  to  manage  a  school,  though. 
Promise  you'll  never  do  it  again.  Bates  Sahib. 


We — ^we  can't  go  away  comfy  in  onr  minds 

if  you  take  these  risks,"  said  ih^-  *  dinner. 

"  Rates  Sahib,  you  aren't  ever  goin'  to  caii» 
the  whoje  Upper  School,  are  you  ? "  saiu 
Crandall. 

"I  can  connive  at  immorality,  as  1  said, 
but  I  can't  stand  impudence.  Mason's  lot 
is  quite  hard  enough  even  when  I  back  him. 
Beddea,  the  men  in  thegolf-clnb  heard  them 
singing  'Aaron  and  Moses.'  I  shall  have 
complaints  about  that  from  the  parents  of 
day-boys.    Decency  must  be  preserved." 

"  We're  coming  to  help,"  said  all  the  gii«8l& 

■  »  «  »  • 

The  Upper  School  were  caned  one  after  the 

other,  their  overcoats  over  their  ann.«.  the 
brakes  waiting  in  the  road  below  to  take  ihem 
to  the  station,  their  joumey-money  on  the 
table.  The  Head  began  with  Stalky,  McTark, 
and  Beetle.    He  dealt  faithfully  with  then. 

"  .And  here's  your  joumey-money.  Ciood- 
by,  and  pleasant  holidays." 

"Good-by.   Thank  yon«  aur.  Good-ty." 

They  shook  hands. 

"Desire  don't  outrun  pertorniance— to**"^ 
— this  momin'.  We  got  the  cream  of  it," 
said  Stalky.  "Now  wait  till  a  few  ettft 
come  out,  and  we'll  really  cheer  him." 

"  Don't  wait  on  our  account,  please,"  said 
Crandall,  speaking  for  the  Old  Boys.  "  We're 
going  to  begin  now." 

It  was  very  well  so  long  as  the  chetriu^ 
was  confined  to  the  corridor,  but  wbt?n  it 
spread  to  the  gymnasium,  when  the  boys 
awaiting  their  tnm  cheered,  the  Head  ffin 
it  up  in  d^pair,  and  the  remnant  ftiag 
themselves  upon  him  to  shake  hands. 

Then  they  seriously  devoted  themselves 
to  cheering  till  the  brakes  were  hnstled  «ff 
the  premises  in  dumb-show. 

"Didn't  I  say  I'd  get  even  with  him'" 
said  Stalky  on  the  box-seat,  as  they  swung 
into  the  narrow  Northam  atreet  "  N«« 
all  together,  takin'  time  from  your  Caeh 
Stalky: 

It's  a  way  we  have  in  the  Army, 
Ifs  a  way  we  have  in  tht;  Na\y, 
Kb  a  way  we  have  at  the  Public  SchDOh^ 
Which  nobody  can  d«Qjr  I " 
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A  World  of  Green  Hills 

By  Bradford  Torrsy.  author  of  "  Birds  in  ike 
Bush,"  ♦•The  Foot-path  Way."  -  Spring  KoM 
from  Tennessee,"  etc.    i6mo.  sjilt  top.  Sr 
Another  of  Mr.  Torrey's  books  in  whicii  ii-nire, 
especially  bird   nature,  is   treated  m-ith  equal  intel- 
ligence and  enthusiasm.     Here  be  confines  binseif 
mostly  to  the  mountain  regkm  of  Virginia  and  Keith 
Ciroiin.i.  where  he   finds  many  birtJs  whi.  V.  are  old 
New  England  acquaintances.    His  genius  tw  observa- 
tion and  his  att  io  description  are  as  fresh  and  dcligklfBl 
as  ever. 

A  Corner  of  Spain 

A  fresh  and  attr.ictive  book  of  travel  and  observatico 
in  Spain,  chiefly  in  Malaga  and  Seville.  By  MlRiaM 
Coles  Harris  author  of  **  Rutlwlge."  etc.  ifcno. 

The  Bibliotaph  and  Other  Peo|>le 

Ity  Lm.N  H.  Vincent,    limo,  $1  50. 

Thoughtful  es-says  on  an  eccent;  1  1  » >k.coIlector. 
Thomas  Hardy,  The  Leners  of  Keats,  Ao  Elizabetiofl 
Novelist  (John  Lyly),  Priestley's  Antobiography.  sad 
Gautier. 

The  Starlight  Calendar 

Compiled  by  Kate  Samiorn.  who  compiled  "  A  Voir 
of  Sunshine/*  and  "  Tlw  Kafaibow  Calendar."  IMM^ 
$1.25. 

Miss  Sanborn's  previous  books  are  quite  above  the 


average  of  their  class  in  literary  excellence  and  judglMSlj 
l  o  these  she  now  adds  "  'Vhe  Surlight  Calendir. 
crowning  the  earthly  series  with  a  heavenly  coaclusioo. 

A  Child's  History  of  England 

By  Charles  Dickens.  Holiday  Edttion.  with  forty- 
eight  full-page  engravings  of  castles.  esdbidfih> 
battle-tields.  and  landM  ijies.  ironi  ph-  tf>graphs  1? 
•.Uifton  Johnson.  Crown  Svo,  handsomely  bouai 
la.50. 

SRttTy  POSTPAtD^  BY 

-     tl  East  iTth  5trcet,  New'  Y#flt 

Uiymzeo  by  CjOOglc 


MeCLUBS'S  MAOAZINM. 


THE  /MODERN  ^JOVE  POUSH 

Enpellne 


CAKE  OH  ^^^^y  Package  Guaranteed. 

1.1  QU  ID.     «J*L.«PReSCOTT  A  COt  HEM  YORK* 


ICenilworth  HalL 


su^'urJ)  of  t  lii<  a^i 


Ili-arcliUk;  Si  li'-'l  f"r  furli  ill  Krii- 
ilw'irlh.  a  iK-autidil    North  Shore 
Iiflii.-hlfiil  h"nic,  thi>ri.ni;li  iii«.lnirtt(>n. 
.M:>  Makv  Kk\i  -  r.vn''>iK.  Krnilworth. 


New  York,  Si ng-Si ng-on- H udson. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Military  Academy 

with  *c|jaratc  ilct>.irtniciU!.  )'"r  siikiII  1"i\s.  841I1  year.  RclVrr  iKcii: 
Hon.  J>'M-|>h  H.  Chiiale,  Hamiituii  W.  Mattie,  1..H.D.,  Charles 
B.  Htihiidl.  Preu.  Board  of  Education,  Mew  York  City.  For 
bcauliriilly-  illustrated  year  book  addrcM        Ttn  Pmncimu. 

 PenoBylvania,  Germantowa,  Pbllmdalpllia. 

WalntSt  Laae  School  and  Wellesley  PrapwMofy.  Pn- 
pat«*  fur  all  Coll«ite«.   Academic  and  special  cowno. 

Addrcw  Mn.  Tmupoma  U.  Ricnaiids,  Vruu 
Mim  Sa«a  Ltwnit  Thacv,  Anociaie. 


Pcnnsyl vjr.-a,  c:>:_.>ntx. 

Cheltenham  Academy, 


Oil  ei<-  .umTTii-  if  the  Oietleii  Hil!» 


JOIfK* 

New  York,  New  York,  13  am 

Boardin 


Street, 
and  Uar  School  for  Girli 


Mrs.  Leslie  Morgan's  -nwra^  tmf»S.hum  KinderKa* 

MB  tbrou«h  '  olleee  Preparatofv.  Coovenitlooar  Preach  and  aerman 
-    -•  -  *    ■  uF»rtgi,tr$.  /h   


Mngtuk  taugkl 


W«w  York,  Waw  York,  1440  Broadway,  Cor.  ^otb  6X. 

Staaibope  Wlieatooft  Dramatic  Scbool 

Recular  Coorae  "p«-i>eil  Oct,  17th.  Tuition  $400.  A  complete 
pra4.lical  llaice  iraininn.    Private  leiiiM.m  all  the  year.  Hniapectu* 

on  application.  Adilrr«».  .Adeline  StanUnpi'  Wlu  atLrotft.  l>irettrex». 


NATIONAL  DRAMATIC  CONSERVATORY 

•^fi...  It!  iii.tru  \   n  r  >i  t'l'  iHilplI,  bta  fttwl  ptilfomt. 

.Stu.l,  Lt  ptrf.AT  ii«n.  i»i  |.r-|ivr»t-»ry  i-lMlii  for  U»cli«r» 

V-  ixt.  -  I  *  1  1      I    'I  »pp'*r«ljftli 
TIIK  VMIiO^l   l>ti*M\lH  (SiNSKRVaTORY, 
IWrbtUy  Lyvwm,  IT  W w»  Mik  Sttnt,  »vm  Twk. 


t 


\j  rr  I 

t 


STUDY 
MEDICINE 


l:i>1ividiial 
\  'nivrr<iilv  11 


Hx^l- 

•  in,  .        .■  .■■  U  r  :■■  l.'l  111'!  11  - 

IT  UriMC  torni.ii  •  >.  National  Correspondence  5chaol 
A I   HUlllt  •!  Mallei—.  ia»  Whew  Bldg..  Indiaaapolia,  Iwd. 

Leading  to  degree.     Same  coono  as  <>'ir  rcM.lr  lit 
cnlleice.     I'niverstty  methods.     Emit"  ■  '   li      ■  , 
ilDCC  'i'''"!""?  in '1"^  work.   Fivecourses.   BeM  prt.|«j»ui..n 
yiluC  '^'rtp  l     N.ttii'f  .il  jMtriKi.iije.    Benin  now.  »Hili»e 
lAAll  spare  timr.  »ave  mnnev.   Gel  catalxijiie  and  partii  11- 

MAIL  Uf».  IndlM^I*  Coltog*  •*  l^w.  •  IVk,  ^t. 


m 
cgu 

IT  I 


UNITARIAN  PUBLICATIONS 
sf;nt  FREH. 

Cliurch,  Bo>ton.  A^ass.  1 


Ml  1 


Arlini^onSCffWt 


pRANK  Q.  D055ERT 

Vocal  Instructor 


•  •  • 


Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  Studio  1105 

SINGERS  PREPARED  FOR  OPERA,  CON- 
CERT, ORATORIO,  OR  CHURCH  WORK 

VOKa  BVtLDBM  A  SPBOALTY 


DO  YOU 

STAMMER 


W  rllo  for  oar  tl.^  vu.  hook. 
The  Origin  of  HiAtiiiii>-rlni(, 
liy  (ic".  .\ri(lrew 
Lewis,  will)  stam- 
marad  for  mor* 
^ JD  yrs.  Beat 
FrKK  to  aiijr 
rr»'l<T  of  th!»  ma-.-arln*'  fnr  six  cent§  tn  stamps 
to  rover  [>",im'".    A*k  «l*o  for  a  f r' <•  i>»nipio 
ropv   of  TIh-    rtinri.i  M'-icr,  ;i  iii.  titMv  jiapcr 
' exriusivcly  for  ii  t-i,'l«  vi  h    -1  .1    '.'T    .\  1  In-ni: 

The  LEWIS  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMMERERS 
21  Adalaltffl  Si.  IMnH,  MMk 


StudyiSH"i 

«-nc«a  MM  tm 


hr  mall,  adapted  to 
Ma  ■  • 


MIkmIs  awnived 
itora.  Esparl 


8|iM«  tima  Miir, 
Thre«  (Hmrw-i.  praMnlory. 
l>ii<ilneBi.  rollrice.  ABOPPOr- 
tuiilty  lo  In  lti  r  yiiiir  oondl  • 

1  i-iti  .111.1  jit '  I  -t.fi-t  •..  St  iiil"iit  . 

JCight  yc.iri  "f  -un  i-.*.  1-  u 

partlculam  rr<'< . 

Un.SI-i  T»l.  Hlilc  ,  It,.trcll.  nub. 


at 

Home  

FRENCH  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  MASTER,  $1.00 
GERMAN  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  MASTER,  $1.00 
SPANISH  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  MASTER,  $1.00 
A  PRACTICAL  SMATTERING  OF  SPANISH,  30o 

BEKLITX  *  CO..  UAOISOli  SQUAKB.  N.  Y. 

JOURNALISM 

V  ^^)  INSTRUOTION  BY  MAIL  ONLY. 

'      .  A  THnlt(M  i:il  nil.)  SriKNTIKir  cmirs* 

:iil!il.t.|.l  til  111.-   in.llv  i.lunl  iii-i'iln  of  Mril.TS. 

I.OIIK  K<  Hl>olUll>l<-.     .Sill  re'«-.f ul. 

Illktruclor*  >  xl'iTh'Ili  •'•I  :illi|  riiintiotflit  ,stu. 

(It-iitii  oinit«sf 111  Jill. I  iiUii-.cl.  Jfit  of  refer- 
••iioet.  WrIIf  for  dt-.crlptive  cataloniie.  It  !• 
^.'iit  free.  Adilrent, 

<!PRAO<TC  CORRESPOlfOSMOX  SCHOOL  OP  JOtHU 

N  ALI--M  •.  I  '■\  I     .  i  h..ii.  Itklil..  Uclrull.  MictL 

OLD  BOOKS  V^^T.^'l^^" 

A.  .1.  <  i  :i\\|.>r<l.  \.  Till  St.,  St.  L.ouU,  9Io. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 


•mD  ram  catalocuk. 


Pianofortes 

McQHrr'a  whtu  jtm  write  to 
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TRiOE-mRt 
MUM  BTi  Mu  m  aan 

SOROSIS  SNOC 


^^The  Masterpiece  of  the  Shoemaker's  Art  and  Standard  of  the  World  

If  you  do  not  wear  S<>rosis  Shoes  you  arc  roiMiDK  a  luxury  within  your  reach  that  has  do  parallel  in  fooiwoir. 

Worn  by  the  leaders  of  fashion,  and  without  question  the  most  cicfruit  in  shape,  the  tno«t  beautifu]  in 
appearance,  the  most  comfortable,  and  the  best  shoe  ever  offered  womankind 

Sorosls  Shoes  support  tlie  Instep  and  prevent  flattening:  oi  tbc  arcb  of  tbe  foot  i 


If  pocsible,  get  them  of  your  dealer.  Provided  he  hat  only 
an  imitation  to  offer,  and  there  are  such, — write  ui,  and 
we  will  forward,  express  paid,  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 


$3.50 


Send  a  postal  for  our  handstimely  illu»trated  calaloioie  containing  testimonial  letters  from  pmrninent  women. 
It  i;<ves  dirntiuns  fur  urderini;.  and  show»  sha(>cs  and  kinds  fur  all  occasions,  tj  styles,  including  tbe  new 
mannish  models. 

CAUTION  1-/4 vo/tf  dhmppolatmeal  by  decllalag  to  mxepit  mubftHatm*. 

A.  E.  LITTLE  &  CO.,  62  Blake  Street,  LYNN,  MASS, 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
14 
4 
4 
4 
4 

\ 

4 

   4 

^1^^  ^iJS^  sij*^  S"J^  ^"^^  ^^^^      ^"^^  ^^i^  s^|p4  iJJSk  i^ffc  i^l^  A^J^  ^^1^  ^^^^  ^^l^s  i^jS4      S^^A  s^^4  s^^s  A^l^  A^^4  ^( 

Please  mention  McCIure's  when  you  write  to  advertiser*. 
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MeCLURK'8  MAGAZINE. 


..Kirk's  Plan.. 

Addressed  to  Churches  of  all  Denominations,  all  Benevolent 
and  Charitable  Organizations,  Hospitals  and  Societies  orga 
nized  for  the  public  s  benefit. 

A  new  way  to  pay  OLD  DEBTS  and  a  new  way  to  keep  OUT  OF  DEBT. 

We  herewith  sobiait  to  your  carefnl  coosideration  a  plan,  by  which  it  will  be  an  easy  matter 
for  your  church  to  ratae  a  large  sum  of  money  withoat  any  extra  trouble  or  expense  on  yoor  part 
We  are  desirous  of  largely  increasing  the  sale  of  WHITE  CLOUD  FLOATING  SOAP, 
and  are  williqg  to  apend  a  large  soin  of  money  to  haire  its  superiority  as  a  white  floating  soap 
more  frenerally  kmnra.  In  fact,  some  time  ago  we  decided  to  adopt  the  plan  in  queetion  as  ooe 
of  our  methods  of  advertising,  and  we  thought  it  more  advisable  to  spend  our  money  in  this  way 
than  ia  the  osoal  maoner  n«w  ia  vogue.  Our  offer  is  open  to  all  churches  of  all  denomfnatioBB, 
all  benevoleat  and  chiuritabla  orgatrizations,  hospitals  and  societies  organized  for  the  public's 
benefit,  that  are  desirous  of  raising  money  to  assist  in  their  good  work.  Remember  it  will  be 
eaay  for  joo  to  collect  White  Cloud  Soap  wnjffm,  becaoae  Jas.  &  Kirk  &  Co.  are  not  oa^  the 
— aat  wMdy  kaowa  aoafmiilum  ta  tha  coitatey,  Iwt  Itft  tbereptttation  af  ttialdDg  the  ttttioaji. 

OUR  PROPOSITION  IS  AS  FOLLOWS : 

AVhich  bolds  pood  during  18S»8  and  18f9,  or  uutil  Jan.  1,  IJXM),  wlien  tliis  offer  expirc«. 


We  will  pay  70U  for  ouuide  While  Cloud  Soap 
Wrapper*,  targe 

WiO  Wrappers  .....I      f.  45 

]  Kxi  '■V'rappers. .    12-'Jti 

2.0(J<J  Wrappers   2tM0 

5.000  Wrappers.......   00.00 

7,500  Wrappers   100.00 

lO.OrW  Wrappers   13.'.  W 

20.00U  Wrappers   278.00 

aOuOOO  WnipiMini   411flD 

¥>jno  Wrappflfs   WMO 

60.000  Wrappm   TOfi  <X) 

eo.OOO  Wrappera   ^^<)0 

70.000  Wrappers  »   1.008.00 

80.000  Wrappers  ,   1.164.00 

MMXW  Wrappera   1.883.00 

UO^im  Wtappsia....    


U'ill  pay  for  outside  White  Clood  Soap  Wr«p- 
pirrs,  small  sixe: 

500  Wrappers  ...„,..,.  ,  |  115 

l.i*'M  Wrappers....,.,,,,,..,.,,.,.,,.,...  4.IO 

2.000  V'-*ppers   ^70 

5.000  Wrappers   2X.00 

7  .500  Wrappers   33.38 

10.000  Wrappers   45.00 

20.000  Wrappers   01.00 

aO.OOO  Wrappan   138.00 

40.000  Wrappan  1M.0O 

50.000  Wrappers  £t5.00 

60.000  Wrappeta  285.00 

70.000  Wrapp«rs. .....   336.00 

80,000  Wrappers   388.00 

80.000  Wrappers  441.00 

mjm  Wrappers  fioaoo 


Host  eaaiy  It  will  ba  for  your  conicreitalioB  to  raise  a  larRe  snm  of  money  when  you  take  into  1 
sideration  the  fact  that  everybody  uses  soap.  If  all  members  of  your  church  will,  themselves,  use 
KIRK'S  WHITE  CLOUD  50AP  and  urge  their  friends  10  do  so.  wrappers  will  soon  commence  to 
poor  Into  jroar  conmittoe'S  bands  by  tbe  thoeaaod,  and  your  mcaibers  will  not  only  be  nsinf  tba  vary 
beat  soap  anade  but  eariekiat  yoor  traatary  at  the  sama  time. 


Wbite  Cloud  Soap,  tbe  Autocrat  of  all  White  FJoating  Soaps. 

Now,  all  wa  ask      that  you  purchase  WHITE  CLOUD  SOAP  from  your 

^orer,  and  urge  your  friends  to  do  likewise;  save  the  outside  wrappers,  turn  them 
in  to  aoine  one  appointed  to  collect  them.  And  when  receiver  has  accumulated  a 
anflicfeDt  nanlier  to  be  entitled  to  any  of  our  offers,  send  them  to  ns  and  we  witt 

immediately  upon  receipt  mail  a  remittance  covering'  amonnt  dw.  However,  jm 
have  until  the  end  of  the  year  before  sending  them  to  us. 

JAS.  S.  KIRK  &  CO., 


ESTABLISHED,  WW. 


CHBMISTa. 


CHICAGO  U.  8.  A. 


Please  mention  McClurr  t  when  you  write  to  advcrttiam 
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MeCLURFTS  MAQAZISE. 


"Appetite 


comes  with  eating."    And  the  hankering 
or  Pearline  comes  from  trying  it. 
If  you're  sceptical  about  Pearline's 
f     washing,  try  it  on  coarse  clothes. 
/  etc..  first — things  that  you  can't 
f    hurt  much,  and  see  how  it  saves 
work.     Having  seen  Pearline's 
superior  work  you'll  be  ready  to 
delicate,  cobwebby  things.  58i 


jiemc 

Is  cotutnicted  oi 
theory  that  two  or  .  more 
light  but  closely  knitted  iabriu,  uiih 
the  air  confined  between,  arc  warmer 
than  a  single  thick,  heavy  (garment, 
and  the  {■ttr-lir-spaca  prevents  colds 
and  relieves  rheumatism.  This  con- 
•ti!tifi:;v:  the  true  principle  of  hvKiene 
1  in  underclothing. 

jiBil  I  iiion,  h««c  un>icJ  In  lrMil,.r(  i.i  i!  . 

J»»niiv>  cjitcllcnvc  of  ihe  HARDERKOLD  »>»icm  i>t  u.i 
dtrc!o4hiniVT»o  or  more  ihin  fabrict  »rr  lichicr,  winner 
'  "  very  way  bciitr  ihan  huvy  tlctlc  fabtiv> 


For  nia«tntml  catAlacn*,  *4dmii 

HAUnFFFOIP  FAPBIC  COJJPAST.  TTIOT.  N. 


A  COLD  WINTER 


HAS  NO  TLRRORSFOff 
A  MAN  INSIDE  Of  OUK 
GENUINE  IRISH 
FRIEZE  ULSTER 


llot  wurkniamhip.  perfect  htcii^i;,  k>* 
rmw  e<i|(e  •nd  snuns,  all  woiU  Casuacrr 
lining,  ncvcr-wear-out  Kair  cloth  tle««t 
lining,  double  bom  buttoos,cbaia  bMCcr. 
extra  ttroQi;  puckru,  deep  stanD  cnur. 
Comes  in  Uack.  (ray  or  brotre.  Wgttk 
f>S.ao.  W«  Mk  tm JO.  OrxJen  «ho«M 
Male  cbest  iDea»urr.  hriKht  and  •eifbi. 
Sites  frTMD  34  lo  44  <he»t.  Kttrj  »jr» 
$1.50  extra. 

Sam*  in  VoMlkt  aiir*  30  lo  36.  St  SO 
Sam*  in  Boy*  6  to  13  y*ar«.  S7  SO 


IVS  THIS 
BOYS'  STRO 
hLL  WOOL 
SCOTCH  CHEVIOT 
Minler   weigbt  COM- 
BINATION SUIT. 

ronsistinc  of  Jacket, 
two  p*ir  Pasta.  Md 

Cap.  in  hands">n»e  rra». 
tiLiii.   arnl    red  m»aed 
vnull  chrv  W.  »er<e  liBed 
l';<r>is  h*^r  alartic  waM  band.  dewkU  hMM  and 
*•«!.    >.«iiiplc»  furnished  on  rrqueu. 

We  gumraate*  all  Oood*  to  be  a*  rtpresemta^ 

It  you  are  not  peHectly  satisfied,  we  will 
cheerfully  refund  moaey 

Write  for  our  i11ii«iraied  Fall  Wi«lar  Cat- 
alogue of  iiicir».women'»  and  thildren  ♦»ear  and 
novcltirn,  free 


Z\\  \  STEWART  &  CO.,  SJiUrJSU 


.  54-60  FIFIH  AVENUE.  CHICAGO 

Please  inention  McOure't  when  you  write  10  advertiacn. 
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"'lyhen  YOU  tois/t  the  latt'st  Stxlt's,  writf  to  i/s." 

5uits  and  Cloaks,  $5 

The  coslumes  and  cloaks  which  we  make  are  exclusive  in  style  and  distinctly  different 
Tom  the  ready-made  garments.  When  wearing  one  of  our  stN'les  you  do  not  run  the  risk  of 
meeting  other  ladies  wearing  garments  which  look  exactly  like  yours.  There  are  hundreds  of 
5rms  selling  ready-njade  suits  and  cloaks  such  as  you  see  everywhere,  but  we  are  the  only  hou.se 
making  fashionable  goods  to  order  at  moderate  prices. 


Our  Catalogue  illustrates  an  exclusive  line  of  ladies'  costumes  and  cloaks  selected  from  the  newest 
Paris  modeU.  and  the  fabrics  from  which  we  make  our  garments  comprise  only  the  very  latest  novelties. 


Charmingf  Costumes  and  Tailor-made 
Suits,  faultless  in  cut  and 
finish,  $5  up. 
Handsome  Jackets,  lined  throughout, 
entirely  different  from  the  ready- 
made  ones,  $5  up. 


Jaunty  Capes,  $3  up. 

Fur  Collarettes,  $5  up. 
New  Skirts,  cut  according^  to  the  latest 

French  models,  $4  up. 
Golf  Capes,  Newmarkets,  Bicycle  Suits, 
Silk  and  Satin  Skirts,  Etc 


We  pay  express  charges  everywhere.    Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  and  samples  of  the  materials 
from  which  wc  nuke  these  garments;  we  will  send  them  to  you  /r^^  by  return  mail. 

surf  to  say  ivhflhfr  you  wish  the  siimplfs  for  Cloaks  or  for  Suits,  <///</  r.r  ivill  tlien  />/■  al>U  /<>  sfttd 
you  a  full  lint  of  /Xiictlv  -.{•hnt  von  ilcsir,-. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO.,  1X9  and  J2I  West  23d  Street,  New  York 

Plcasr  tnrntiun  McClufe'*  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Daniel  Low  &  Co. 

The  largest  dealers  in  Solid  Gold  and  Sterling 

Our  bukincM  U  the  (clling  of  the  better  cIam  of  nondi  only,  in  Urge  quantities,  rnabling  ui  to  make  cxtfrmrljr 
niiHli  rnir  prires.    Ordrr  onr  >>r  more  arlicirs  and  they  trill  be  M-nt  safrly,  prepaid.    Should  aoythiog  tati  to 

['jr. IV,  ur  will  jironipily  rrfui^d  ihi'  iimncy. 
t         I  XUC    rtDOrtCrrC   DA/^C    i»  •akm  from  our  C-italo^'ur  "  I."  wlmli  ur  wnd  od  request.  It 

1  n  C  UrrUbi  1 C  fAUC  everything  in  Sttrllog  Silver,  SolU  OoU  Mwmlrprt  Cut  i 
^  atui  Le«r/irr,  with  Sterling  Mounting.    144  |u>geik.  all  |>hoii>>;ra|>hed  direct  from  the  artK-le*,  giving  an  accnrair 

■    idea  of  their  attractive  dcsi(;n»  and  fine  qiuilily. 

^^^^^^^^^  "^^i^m/Mt  Special  articles  from  CataIi>Kur  "  1. "  khown  actual  aiic  oa  thta  [Wge 

^^^^^^^^^  In^^l  SILVER 

^^^^^^^^^^^  V-  ^'hlttle     I4;7-   Matck  Bot  ^jm 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  '  .Mt^^^^^t  Puckrt  Letter  opener,  witti  knife  l-ltdc  

/^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Sum»  hot,  cttst,  wtib  sterling  cover,  $tyoo.    tial.   Boltl*  OMMt  U| 

'^^^^^^^^^^^^  .^r.-^-^^^       MSI.   ikurm.  eumcledtbteld   jdc       la  14k  told.  No.  Ep.  iZ 

4354    l^»I>>ce   N*U  PolUtwr.  MBM  dMtm,  No.  ■««■  . 

5134.   H»t  Rn»h,  tcft  I'titilr*  1.J5    Wbbk  Bcoani.  saaa  kaaaio,  NciMI.. 

Tk>  Awrlrta  I'sllfra  H^M*.   Tm  Aatokaa  Eagla,  iMMIItlfully  eiecM 
ii-Uef.  I\  the  pnni  i|j>tl  feature  of  iMsdettgaaadoMtfiat  will  appeal  !■■  every  asmMom. 
Tea  S|>iK<ii\.  u  tlvimn,  }i.a5  eacht  f<a.5D  a  doMn.       Table  Spouu,  ti-9»  • 
IjDunadoKn.  SOLID    •4K  COLD 

toy.   Bmxh,  vhtie  enamrt,  f}.75  "*  "—  r — i"T  rimnrl  1  naaili.  hj  1 

ftead  Mw  for  Calalacar  •■U'*    Address.  828  E^fscvSTT 


I'lcAK  mention  McCIurc't  when  you  write  to  advcrti*cn. 
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3106 


3174 


1114 


^317! 


117^ 


Salem,  Mass. 

Silver  by  mail  in  the  United  States 


The  illuMraiKin»  arc  actual  tiie. 
496  ^cl,  7$c.,    Builons,  lever 

back,  soc.,  Siiids  itc.  ca. 
irjt  Set.  60c,,  L  30c.,  S  toe.  ea. 
3007  Set,  75c.,  L  50c.,  S  IOC.  ea. 
ynt  Set,  50c..  I,  JOC..S  8c.  ea. 
3074  Set,  eaamcled  flowers, 

$1.75,  I<  $1.00,  S  a<jc.  ea. 
jotj  Set,    French  Grey  finish, 

$1.00,  L  60c.,  S  nc  e.L 
3oW  Set,  bUck  enamel,  f  2.1;,  L 

f  I.JO,  S  ijc.  ea. 
3oW  Set,  50c.,  L  30c..  S  8c.  ea. 
3090  Sei,  50c.,  L  joc.,  S  IOC.  ea. 
3097  Set,  noc.  L  45c.,  S  ijc.  ea. 
309!  Set.  black  enamel,  $«.a5,  L 

7 sc.,  S  I  sc.  each. 


L  it  for  Links  anii  S  (or  Stud*. 
3099  Set,  dark  blue  enamel, 

Si.js,  L  7^c.,  S  »oc  ,  ca. 
JIOO  Set,  dark  blue  enamel, 

$1.00,  L  60c.,  S  lie.  ea. 
3106  Set,  dark  blue  enamel, 

$i.ao,  L  6sc.,  S    i$c.  ea. 

3113  Set,  00c.,  L4SC.,  S  ISC  ea. 

3114  Set,  $1. as,  1.  7sc.,  S  I  sc.  en. 
3iaa  Sct,6uc..  I.  3^c.,  S  8c.  ca. 
3163  Set,  ennroelcd  plaid, 

$».50,  L  $1.3*.  S  35c.  ea. 

3169  Set,   7sc,,  Hutton«,  le»er 

back,  4sc.,  S  IOC.  each. 

3170  Set.  extra   weight,  $i.ao, 

L  60c.,  S  15c.  each. 


Outing  Seta  include  Sleeve  Rutlons 
3171  Set.  very  heavy,  $1.75,  L 

$1.00,  S  3t.c.  each. 
317*  Set,  f  i.»5,  L  7sc.,  S  t  jc.ea. 

3173  Set,  extra  weight,  $1.00,  L 
60c.,  S  15c.  each. 

3174  Set,  extra  weight,  fi.sj,  I. 
JSC.  S  ISC  each. 

317s  Set,  hand  chancd.  $3.oo,  I. 
$1.15,  S  a«c  each. 

3176  Set,  dark  blue  and  while, 
enamel,  $i.75)  L  $1.00,  .S 
»SC.  earh. 

3177  Set,  dark  blue  enamel, 

St.sj,  L  7;c.,  S  ISC.  each. 
317!  Set,   green  enamel,  clover, 
(i.jo,  L.  90c,  S  18c.  ea. 


three  Studs  and  a  Collar  Rutton. 

3183  Set,  6sc.,  L  40c.,  S  IOC  ea. 

3184  Se<,  black  aod  white  enamel, 

$1.75,  I.  $1.00,  S  ajc  ea. 
3183  Set,  enameled  flower,  $a.zs> 
L  $i.jo,  S  ijc  each. 

3186  Set,  gilded,  white  enamel, 

$i.7S,  I'  $t.co,  S  ajc  ea. 

3187  Set,  nililed,  white  enamel, 

f  I.7S.  I'  7SC.S15C.  ea. 

3188  Set,  verjr  heavy,  $t.}j,  L 

$1.00,  S  isc.  each. 

3189  Set,  $1.15,  L  75c.,  S  ijc  ea. 

3190  Set,9oc.,  Lsoc,  S  iic  ea. 

3191  Set,  60c..  L  JSC,  S  8c.  ea. 
3191  Set,  7S,  L  40c.,  S  locea. 
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V* 

•     Try  them,  and  ''for  the  first  time  in  yifur  life  you  will  kno7v  what  tt  means  to  W€sr 

comfortable  clothing" ;  everybody  says  so.    See  Catalogue. 

Cheaper  at  any  Price 

than  any  other  style  Union  Suit  for  the  comfort  their 
perfcct-littiiig  quality  brings.  The  (jeorjjian  era  of  Under- 
wear Luxury.  The  button-up-the  front  kind  don't  require 
a  struggle  to  get  into.  Kull  regular  fashioned,  giving  knil- 
to-form  fit,  not  in  name  only,  as  there  are  no  seams. 

Lewis  Union  Suits 

tit  like  a  custom-tailored  suit,  beautifully  tailored,  perfect 
in  finish,  workmanship  and  material.  I'erfectly  ventilating, 
though  perfectly  heat-retaining.  Patent  Elastic  Yoke, 
giving  perfect  shape  around  the  neck,  prevents  dragging 
from  the  sbouliiers,  and  a  patented  spliced  seat  provides 
for  swell  of  hip,  and  prevents  garment  opening  when  stoop- 
ing. Perfect  titling  makes  shape-retaining  and  lasting- 
well  qualities.  3-cent  stamp  brinies  new  lllustriited 
(from  life  I  catalo]cue,  sample  fabrics  and  testi- 
monials that  prove  all  our  claims. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  these  suits.  If  he  doesn't 
keep  them  doa't  Hak  your  comfort  by  accept' 
ing  any  substitute  he  may  offer  you  for  his 
profit,  but  lavettlgmte. 

I^LEWIS  KNITTING  COMPANY,  204  Main  Street,  Janesville, 


EyoLuTioNTri 


Hiqhqi'a 
Five  Fol 


25  4 

Topaz 

z  *>  m. 
as 

-  Argosy 

Apex 

i  IN. 


Epoch 

A-  IM  TALL 


Wilbur  Shirt&Collar  Co.^^°y^- 


Jast  Putlllkti 


i 


1 


"EMBROIDERY  LESSONS 
with  COLORED  STUDIES"  W'"' 

JutiRinff  from  ihc  orders,  alniosl  every  rradcr  oi  our  »»)ver- 
(isemciit  last  month  must  have  sent  (or  our  book. 

The  15  new.  Tull-paKe  Colored  Reproduction*  at  MaSTO* 
PiF.CHs  of  Artistic  Embroidery  show  clrtrljr  tb*  tuA 
shading  of  each  flower,  and  manner  of  workme  ««<-"h 
These  15  studies  catliiut  l>c  obtained  el»e%*heic,  md 
woiih  several  times  the  cost  of  the  book.    Over  i?""''"!''!? 
tratinns.    Instrnrtinns  for  beginners  bv  exjiert  eoibrrtiotfWV 
Stitches  old  and  new  described  so  plainly  thai  »n»'  ™ 
readily  master  them.     Tells  how  to  procure  promt*'.' 
•tamped  linens,  silks,  needles  and  hoops  required-  „ 

"Cross  Stitch"  and  the  •".American  FUr  in 
Newest  designs  In  Stamped  Lmens.    Mailed  for  Ifc.  m 

Address  THE  BRAINERD  & 
39  UNION  STREET, 

PteaK  mention  McClure's  when  you  write  to  advertiaen. 


ARMSTRONG  CO. 
NEW  LONDON.  UHw- 
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Tried  and  found  wanting!   The  experience  of  fifty 
years  of  success  is  given  in  a  very  handsome  book.  "The 
Test  of  Time,"  which  we  ask  the  privilege  of  mailing  to 
you.    May  we  ?    Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  you  from  ever 
buying  another  hair  mattress.    It  will  show  you  that  the 
use  of  hair  is  out  of  date,  unsanitary,  comparatively  un- 
comfortable, and  outrageously  expen- 
sive.   It   will  convince   you.  with  no 
financial  risk,  that  the  only  kind  for 
you  to  buy  is  the 


Ostermoor 

Patent  Elastic  Felt 

Mattress 


site,  4  fe«!t  6  inc  hes  by  f> 
feel  1  inche«.  or  any  other 
size  you  disire.  If  made 
in  two  jjttfts.  v.  cents  extra. 
Kxpress  charges  ivrepaid 
anv where  -  tind  back,  if  it 
does  lu't  Ktiit. 


$ 


15 


Tliirty  Niglits  Free  Trial. 


NOT  rOR  SAU  AT  SIORIS  ANYHHIRI. 

\Vretchei)  imitations  are  ofTereil  tiv 
UDScruptilous  dealer.*— <nir  nnine  mn\i 
guarantee  )•  on  everv  ntattresn. 


OSTER.'nOOR  &  CO. 

iiaElizabcth  M..  New  York. 


nVAari*i-u4/ii'»iA/a.<iriO>'ANrr^'ii    Srndjurour  im 
tMvk  "  I  fturth  Cut/iwns,"  ii»m« 


rtiuue  menlion  >tcClure't  when  you  write  to  advertUen. 
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STERLING  SILVER  75ND  SOLID  COLD  BY  TV^WIL. 

Bojr  direct  frooi  >- aciory  and  lare  oocHhird.^  Every  an>cle  will  be  found  ]ati  as  repre*rnted     All  Diamond!  art  pure  white  fint  qnalitr  < 

'.  deliver 


b.1071 


11   till  (M  Kl^  *  •kab  rwli,  rW  Oprf. 

~  ■■  - MMiTriMr  ■ 


^14  |l>i»nli  Mm  (tail. 
B-8MM  (hU  rta« 

i^w#iM  0^4  R«M  L>«HawB 

m-»M»  (M4  tt^  1  a  |I|M  OH* 


TOO 


Mooey  will  be  returned  if  desired,    bafe  1 
I'm  Mid      (-«r  bmmm. 

H«>-Mll  (M4  #Vr^  a«i, 


livery  Kuaranterd. 


•171  I 


l>»«  -Mat  (M4  Umkt. 

|( —   -  -  - 


J  T» 

tw 

mm 

I  7i 


W>-Ml4  (M4  iMf  r*..  Om  IM4.  . 

ID  I-  am  ria,  iw  IM4  ruM.  iMMtju. 


SJTS 

«i  « 
>■' 


■  RKna.TW<M4  rta». 

^tm*1tnt  hrwrti.  Hard  L 
|ikTlla<  VcU  ClM^  . 


MM  OaM  »«rf  na.  rwh  Ml  Ofak, 
Urmi  PaMaJ  Card  fcr  aar  9amptrf  «'alalt»«      «*alalalii«  •»r;ikla(  la  CaU  aa4  Mlirr. 
H.\IRD-\ORTil  CO..  tioM  and  HIlTrramiihn.        -        lli-pl.  H,        -        'i;}0  Eaarx  !«ireel.  HA l.Ell.  .>l 


lOTUS. 


1847 

Rogers  Bros  " 

"^'/A-YV  /Y<r/f  Wears:' 

Half  a  centur)'  of  continuous  and  suc- 
cessful manufacturing  has  made  this  brand 
of  Spwins,  I-orks,  etc.,  as  nt^ar  perfection  as  is 
possible.    While  making  great  advances,  and 
equalling  in  design  and  finish  sterling  silver, 
at  one-fi»urth  to  one-eighth  the  cost,  the  gcKxi 
old  "  Rcjgers"  •uvorinir  quality,  which  it  would 
l>e  hard  indeed  to  improve,  has  been  main- 
laine<l.  In  "  1.S47"  goo<Is  you  get  the  gen- 
uine, the  brand  tliat  made"  Rogers 
famous.  RememlKT  "1H47 

I  here  are  «ither  "  Knurrs,"  but, 
like  all  imUmliuns,  thry  lack 
ihe  value  of  the  onKinat. 
Maile  uiily  by 
MF.RIDKN 
BRI  l  ANNIA  CO., 
MrMibiiN,  CtisN. 
NewVork.3^;*Kiflh.Avc. 
Chicago,  147  State  St. 
Sail  Kranciarn, 
134  Sutter  St. 
Sold  by 
LeaJinK  lie^len  , 
I  •«r>'»hetc. 
Srnrl  V.., 
Calali^ue 
No.  jjA. 


Ml 
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WATCHtS 


ALL  OVER  TH 


^ORLD 


utitiuu  111*  IT  *.M.iLei. 


I  vers  &  Pond 

Baby  Grand  Piano. 

There  U  nn  piano  like  the  ( iranci  lor  artistic 
effect  and  there  is  no  Grand  like  the  new 
Ivcrs  Pond  Baliy  (irand.  It's  a  revelation 
in  Cirand' Piano  l)uildin(;.  It's  the  triumph  of 
the  piano-builder's  art.  It  occupies  but  rom> 
paralivcly  little  flintr  space,  U-ing,  far  as 
we  know,  the  sntallest  (trand  Piano  in  exist- 
ence, and  yet  it  jwsscsses  a  volume  and  rich- 
ness of  tone  and  a  range  of  exprevsion  that  is 
really  wontlcrful.  The  listener  is  cajilivaiod  at 
once  and  f^dls  in  love  with  it  at  fir^t  sight. 

The  Prico  is  .nn  interesting  feature.  It's 
an  unhear<i-of  price  in  the  history  of  (Irand 
Pian^ts  and  places  this  C>ran<l  within  ihe  reach 
of  every  home  of  miMlerale  income  in  the 
land.  Write  us  for  sjiccial  prices  and  full 
description  of  our  Easy- Payment  Plan,  giving 
one  to  three  years  to  complete  p.nyments. 

If  no  dealer  sells  them  near  you,  we  ship  at  our  risk  and  expense  on  approval  and  pay  railway  freights 
iKiih  ways  if  imsntisfaclory.    We  also  make  an<l  nil  the  hn<-st  I'priglil  Pianos  in  this  country. 

Vmi  can  ha%-e  oiir  Catalogue  for  the  simplt-  asking. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO..  1 12  Boylston  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Save  $8  to  $20 

on  Your  Suit  or  Overcoat 


If  you  want  to 
Merchant  Tailor 
oi-dtrr  ill  auy  myle. 


be  well  dressed,  weai 
MadcClothci  Ninil 


wear  our 
e  lo 

Kit  Guaranteed. 


Sin  Suit  or  Overcoat 

III  made  lo  your  measure,  equal  to  any 
1  V  tailor 'i  ti8  garment. 

ALL  WOOL  GOODS 

•*iriTS  AND  OVERrOAT«*  from 
910  to  equal  to  those  made  else- 

where from  (iS  to  tio 
TltOI'SKIlr*  from  »}  to  to  W 
KI  I.I.    HHK?«>    >1  IT«*   »2S  and 
upwards.   On  higher  priced  giK>ds  the  sating 
is  in  proportion. 

HaviYour  Clothes 


Made  by  Us 


and  save  the  difference 
W  e  do  our  business  hy 
mail  for  cash.  ••<vinK 
expense  of  iravling 
men,  expensive  s'ore  rem,  and  buying  the 
finest  selections  of  woolens  and  tnminim;"; 
in  Urge  Uits.  Sent  C.  O.  D  with  privi  c»;c 
iif  elimination  and  tr>inKi>n  M,"-f  f'<ty  Or 
thtm.  We  are  the  only  exclusive  merchani  lailom 
in  . America  that  I'UKI'W  •••.VIMlK-> 
(  IIAIC<iK«.  WK  l»0  NOT  11  W- 
l>I,K  IIK%I>V.MAI»K  <  I.OTIIK- 
<»F  \NV  KINO.  New  Fall  and  Winin 
caialoifue,  with  samples,  fashion  plate  nrnl  (apr 
.neasuic  sent  free 

KRAMER   &  CO. 


i 


'i 


Please  mentiurt  MiCliirr"* 


A  Bulging  5hirt  Bosom 

Makes  the  swellest  altir«M  man  l«>ok  ridicnloo*.  The»«  >* 
but  one  full  dress  shirt  made  which  will  not  bo  lire.  It  i*'"* 

Mac-Hurdle  Full  Dress  Shirt. 

Device  which  keep*  it  from  bulirin^  is  patented,  but  ilf 
»hirt  costs  no  more  than  a  full  dress  shirt  which 

Ask  the  best  dealer  in  yoor  town  for  it  firsL  n  ■* 
hasn't  it  in  stock,  send  us  slie  of  your  neckband.  *»<• 
lentfth  of  vonr  sWtc  for  the  shirt.  S-nt  r«i>tr*«  prf'r*" 
BMtklet    Proer  KtcsIbc  Dr«»"  t«UIa«  yaa  wfc«l  *• 
•cat  fee*. 

Prices:    First  Quality.  $2.<10;  Second  Qtiality.  JIJ*- 
At  Retiiil  and  Wholesale  l>y 

D.  B.  MacMehan  &  Co..  Shirt  Makers  "'ViS'rJJi 

when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
42 
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IHE  REGAL  5HP_E.^ 


Tfte:f in  e  5t  jDat eri^^ath  er  comes  d§ts&fh 
Germany.  GorrxejiuS  HeyLWermS^eepji^^^^  produces' 
invariably  the  bcstdr  the  besKAVe  use,  his  patenlr 
leather  exclusively  ir\"Re<6ar  Kirig  Patent  CalP" ShQc 5 


KlNOnCALF 


-ji'flia-l  ast i 1  u  stre  -  a  r  i  c Ke r^colo P^_4nd^ 
a  n  1  o  r  e  5  u  p  e  r  i  0  r  f  i  n  i  s K?f K ar^^QJ^sfl^ 
patent- ct^lf  made 


AR&YLE . 

^eStgraiLest^custolii^f4at-jla6^^ 
with  ipedium  w ide  to.|^ffl3gMiM"^ 

for;  dress  o^ccasiaxils  _  Also 
of  bl  ai^^Klng-eij^anid 
I  m  p  o  rje  diM^nnd^wh ' 
dbutiTe  soles 


L  .C  B  LiSS^^&d^a 


109  ^u!v.'nei'^r..,l 
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V  ROOTS  > 
UNDERWEAR 


RetommcnilcJ  by  tlic  liij;lic-»l  mcUicul  authuntics  aji  the  best  safc|;uard  of 
health  in  nur  climate.    Rcvummcndctl  by  thi»*c  whn  have  worn  them  as  the 
best  undcrj;armcnls  in  llif  world     llonrst  as  homespun  and  thoroughly 
tailor-madc.     Soli  and  atrrecable  to  the  most  st-nsitive  skin.    See  thai  the 
trademark  "KOOT  S  TIVOLI  5TANDARD  UNDERWEAR" 
is  oa  every  (;aniicnt  before  purchasing    Sold  by  leading  dealers 
in  Nfw  York  and  elsewhere.    Illustrated  b<x>klct 
mailed  free  on  application. 


m3 


^  OFFICE,  No.  1  GREENE  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


I"^  CLINTON 


Safety 
Pin 


lpttftfr.ii>h'»' little 
C  iittnn  PiQ  ijlfl  at  yMur  *le>«lrt'l 


II.is  a  l.irgtT  sale  Ihnn 
any  oilitr  S;«(ely  Piti 
in  (he  I'nited  Stales, 
on  iit'count  of  its 

ABSOLUTE 
SUPERIORITY 


A  |M.'tlett  >;uaiil  pre- 
vents (  Inthii  g  rati'h- 
iiiKini'oil.  Hea\\lcm 
peicU  hia5s  wire  iistd 
prevents  bending. 
Supc-t  iiii'kel  plate  pre- 
vents tuiiiiiig  brassy. 

LOOK 

FOR 

PROTIXTED 
COIL 


Ma4S«  In  Nickel  Plate.  Black.  Rolled  nold. 
and  Sterling  Sliver 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 

Srml  Six  Ccnta  III  iiainp*  f«r  la  Clinton  5afet>' 

Pin*  jsuirirtt  ki/rsi  and  a  lard  "I  uur  nm  Sovran 
Pin*.     I  hrir  use  will  (imve  their  value. 

OAKVILLE  CO..  Waterbury.  Conn. 


WHITE  LAUNDERED 
SHIRTS 


LoKG  Bosoms 
Short  Uoaous 
Ovvis  Back 
upKN  Back  asd  Fhoxt 
Coat  SniMTs 
Fancy  Bmhoms 
.\xu  CrKK* 

Price  $1.60  eacb 

IX  A  LI,  hTTLEsI 

Sold   by  t>r(|.cl.>« 
dtd.ri  (hfoughotil  th« 

UroTed  St.tt*  If  you 
c.nnot  buy  th«.«  tMrti 
o(  your  fuinithar, 


Cutter  &  Crossette 

CHICAGO 

tWill  d«l'<*r  frt.  of  •■p.n.c  to  any  .ddrott  m  V\m  United 
Sl*t*t    Si>  Shirtl  On  rtc«ipt  of  S<il  OoMirt. 
•Iiil>  .ii.  siri-.tKO  tiio  vLiIrt    4Lf(i  rrTLI  »ih>ii  DUttro 


Pleaw  mention  McClure'*  when  ym  write  to  advertlten. 
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MeCLURFTS  JdAOAZINE. 


t 


Before  you  have  walked  a  block  in  leather 
shoes  made  Dolge- fashion  you  become 
conscious  of  an  elasticity  of  step  at  once 
delightful  and  surprising 


"ON  A  FELT  FOOTING'' 

/las  made  life  brighter  ami  S7veeter  to  thouiitnJs 
IVritf  for  it  to-day.    You'll  nnrr  regret  it.    It's  Free 


Uo.  434.    Women's  Street  Boot 

Dolge  Beaver  Top,  Kid  Foxed  or  All 
Kidt  Button  and  Lace — Warm,  Light 
and  Flexible.  Round  or  Square  Toe. 
All  Sizes. 


THE  HANDSEWED 


STORMPROOF 

SHOES  FOR 

MEN  AND 

WOMEN 

ARE 

$5. 


DELIVERED 


DANIEL  GREEN  FELT  SHOES 

((9  WEST  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET,    -    -    NEW  YORK 


Ple«»<'  mention  McClure**  when  you  write  to  advertiteim. 
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McCLVRE'S  MAOAZmS. 


mintcr  flccrcoafs 


I 


Wc  make  400  styles  of 
Winter  Overcoats,  Ul- 
sters and  I'isterettes  in 
Beaver,  Kersey,  Chin- 
chilla, Frieze  an<I  Mon- 
ignac.    These  garments 
are  all  cut  in  the  latest 
fashion  from  the  finest 
Ove  rcoa  I  i  ngs  that 
money  will  buy. 
For  elegance 
of  fabric  and 
linings  style, 
fine  appearance  and 
durability  the  H.  S. 
iS;  M.  coats  are  not 
c<|iialfd  except  by  a 
very  few  of  the  high- 
est  priced  Custom 
Tailors.    Every  coat 
IS  guaranteed  and  the 
^Ik  and  »Min  linings 
warranted  for  two 
si-.isons.    No  man  should 
buy  a  Winter  overt  oat  until 
he  ha<>  &ecn  thc^c  garments. 

IklCtS:— 


12 


00 


TO 


00 


Sold  only  through  the  dealtr  Ask  fur  "Hart 
Schaffner  &  Marx  Guaranteed 
<  >vercoat.s."  If  your  dealer 
does  not  keep  them,  write  to 
us  for  the  address  of  one  who 
does.    .Send  to-day  for  our 


Be  \un  to  look 
foe  (hit  iradc-muk 


of  th«  c<>«t. 


NEW  STYLE  BOOK  "  D," 

showing  what  well-dressed  men  will  wear  this  Fall, 
beautifully  illustrated  in  half  tone.    It  is  free. 

HART,  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX, 

CniGii\GO. 
It  KtolMr*  i«  Um  WorM  of  FIm  Ootkint  Mm. 


Underwear 


World-rcnowncd  an 

HYGIENICALLY  PERFECT 

Mailc  in  STUTTGART,  Orranny 
of  the  flncRt  Aastrnlinn  Sheen's  Wool,  into 

HEALTH  AND  COMFORT-GIVING 

liiirmcntii,  suitable  in  nil  climates  for 

Men,  Women  and  ChiUrca. 
A1  iPadtDR  Kry  (^nnds  Htor*<»  mn<\  Mn'm  OutfllC^ra 
pverrwlif  n<.    llliiBtntlod  cAtalo^e,  umiploa  of  iii>x«r- 
I  iaU  and  pilceii  acnt  tie«. 

dejot"""'  A.  N.  LOEB  &  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers  and  Importers. 

576  &  578  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  T.  Eaton  G>.,  Toronto,  Agti.  In  Canada. 


I'lcAM  ineniu>n  Mi «  lure'*  when  yuu  write  to  advcrtitcn. 
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MeCLURE'S  MAOAZUTE. 


i   S*INGHR  National  Costume  Series 


AUSTRIA  (VIENNA). 

J  HE  city  of  Vienna  i:  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
Interesting  in  Europe-  It  Is  essentially  a  city  of 
music  and  musicians,  having  been  the  home  of 
many  of  the  greatest  composers.  It  also  ranks  wi'.h 
Paris  as  the  crea.or  of  fashions,  dress  belne  cultivated 
as  a  fine  art  by  the  Viennese  women. 

Thus.  Singer  Sewing  Machines  are  preferred  by 
Vienna  modistes,  and  the  number  ol  Singers  used  there 
exceeds  all  others.  Its  simplicity  of  parts,  easy  opera- 
tion, great  range  and  excellence  of  Its  work  specially 
commend  the  Singer  to  the  artistic  dressmaker. 

The  population  of  Vienna  is  made  up  of  many 
nationalities,  so  that  the  original  Viennese  type  no 
longer  exists. 

The  two  young  women  pictured  were  photographed 
in  Vienna  by  an  agent  of  The  Singei'  Manufacturing  Co. 

They  wear  their  usual  holiday  dresa.  similar,  in  the 
case  of  the  one  seated  at  a  "  Singer  "  Sewing  Machine, 
to  the  costume  worn  in  Egra. 

The  dress  of  the  woman  beside  her  is  a  combin- 
ation of  the  Swiss  and  Austrian  (Tyrol)  costume. 

THE  SINGER  MAMUFACRJRINa  CO., 
OITices  in  every  city  In  the  world. 


It's  'd(0m(^n^\\\Q  stoi'Kio^ 

tor  k^ciu Icmcn  thai  never  fades,  crocks, 
or  stretches.  Ills  ns  no  other  stocking) 
can.  Ao  hnniiics.  seams  or  \Miiiklcs. 
.Niide  Iroin  Doiihle  threads  of  hesl  varns 
spun.  Will  out -wear  any  stoeKiiuj  made. 


Sold  by  Dealers^ 


The  Shaw  Stockin 

Smith  StLoHcii, 


If  your  dealer  docs  not 
carry  the  Shatekriit 
lino,  send  u*h«nj'nr 

and  ordtT  dirpcl 
from  us. 


©5:- 

5C0.\% 


'Thi<  is  a  Ptiolo  repriKtiiclion 
<  our  ncH  style,  3'  8 
l\tra  fine  cutfon,  meriium  wri9ht, 
made  in  Hark  Na%>  Rliie,  al<u> 
Cadet  Blue.  25^  a  pair. 


We  furnish  FREE 
for  the  asking,  our  new 
caialogiie.  showing 
colors. \vci(jhls  and  prices^ 


i'icaac  mcntiuii  MiClurc'i  when  you  write  lu  atitertisctk. 
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MeC LURE'S  MAOAZIKK. 


WelI=Kept  Clothes 

Its  th<  NEATNESS  not  the  NEW- 
NESS  which  makes  good  appearance. 


means  nea  torn. 


GOOD  FORM  CLOSET  SETS 

Iiri'vt'r\f  tin- form  and  lit  oi  fvi-ry  pirtin'ril. 
stretch  thtf  liacKinif  out  o(  trousf-r  kn«'t>. 
w  rlnkI<"S  mit  ul  cMTytliliii:  wuru  l<>  man.  wo- 
man, or  child.  Our  trouMrs  hanscr  olnsps 
aud  hu^iifiiils,  leaving  no  marliB.  Our  hkirr 
lianuer  a(lJu^ts  to  fit  auy  si/i".  <  »ur  Kaniirn: 
yoke  jiuits  all  shoulder  K^triueiits.  And  tlx 
closet  loop  savfs  uU  ttio  ruoni  lu  the  closet. 

12  Garuiciit  Viikt*i>,  (•ariupnt  Yokea, 

6  AutotnaticTroaaerHBiiverK.    IS  skirt  llttncen. 
3  Clu««t  LoopH,  4  CluKet  IxM>|i». 

ThcM  Hct»  Prrpald  •S.OOeark.   Two  !•  Omr  ■dilm>#&.Oa. 

Automatic Trouspr  HanRers.aor.each;  4orinoro.?.v.each. 

('Iin>el  l»ot>s  .    ay-.    ••    6      ••      '.DC.  •• 

<;arnifnt  Yokes,  51. OO  |K?r  doz.;  4  or  more  doz.  T.V.  doz. 
Skirt  llanj{crs.  .  .  "        3    "      "  li.oo 

Everything  is  the  best  of  its  class.   We  ref tmd 
the  money  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
Remember  we  "pay  the  freight." 
Booklet  free  by  maiL 

CHICAGO  FORM  CO,,    125  LA  SALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


HOME  NEEDLEWORK 

F^OR  1S99 

Telia  how  to  Embroider  Ccnicrpi«r».  I»oiIir«.  Tea  Clotfcv 
S<i(a  (.  usIiiniM.  I'liulo  Kraiiir*.  rlc,  in  n<i»  de*tgo»-  Show* 
how  inniaLeitll  ihcdiffcrnu  emt>ri>idcry  »titthr».  Gim%ala«^ 
Icstoni  in  thadInK  flowers  and  leave*.  Contaioa  15  entirelv  oew 
Culorcd  i'latcs,  s  «(  double  roses.  Also  rules  and  new  parcena 
(or  Cn>*«  Slitih  and  Church  Embroidery,  as  well  as  lor  ibc  latest 
thing  in  needlework  tailed  Conicclli  |)ecore  Crofhel. 

Send  us  lo  cent*'  vlamps  it  sihrr. 

rLOREHCE  PTJBLISHIHG  CO.,  25  Bridge  St..Florcacc. 


COMFORT 

1  MKIi  BY  IXKG  TIIK 

IMPROVED 

WASHBURNE 
PATENT 
FASTENERS 

SaclMlor'i  Buttofli 
Pencil  Holder  I 
Eyc-Claii  Holderi 

^4nipk  of  any  olthc  ftto«e 
WDI  {lostcaxt  fur  lo  cmtt. 

Hotc  Supporlert 
Cuf  Hoidert 
Drawrrt  Supporteri 
I'lir  of  •n>  .■!  ^^\nr  i.  r 

?U  I  rliU  jHrfctl  *lJ- 

Key  Chaini 

Sjm(>le  >f  nl  fc«  -.s  <rBt>. 
TTievc  litllc   mticlcs  aie 
ftim;il*.  wtUi  ni  l)iln£ 
th'-Ti  I '  tircik  c»  jcci  out  cif 
i.rlrr     Hol.J  -ith  I'ull  .l..,t 
lenaritT  hulilim''  (i-»r  th' f-iltic.  Tii»lr  •  inn  «,al..  ik.M  -••i..... 
lai.BMwwMi.    TVtV.VA  !Uoa»jin'.lr  I'lu.n  iiC'1  H'-iklrt  »«nt  on 

"I""'-    AMERICAN  RING  COMPANY 

W  aterbury  Conn. 


S4  95  Buys  an  Ail-Wool  Suit 

OF  BEACTIFl'L  BLA<  K  CHF-VIOT 

W*rrmnt«>J  U«l  bUrk  ciil  r    W<-11  t-.k»  Ih*  •kit  t; 
>h«  l>Ir«t  ock  •tilr  to  Bt  prrfrrt  llo.ll  vltfa  rkrh 
heav;  Karcuer  •  »stln    plpeii  wiib  IId*»si1b  .bd  mw 
II  with  pure  (Ilk  ai.il  Urro  llirrxl.    In  anaat;  •Ijlr 
mitllvwkslt  alll  r<)U«l  the  tlO  lult  (oM  bj  rli-U  in>. 

Wr  prirr  KM  Itsrk  In  \nt>  N*  Bare  al  #4.rk 
■  Per  1000  are  void.  OtUrr <;alrk  arlb<-}  n  N 
ci.nr     )>'U  r.ii'i  hDiTiI  lo  nil>a  thif  w<«i>>r  <  t  •b" 

sFNDNo  MONEY 

wnltt  an<1  crntfh  mr*»urenirriL  Wr'il  <  xp^r*.  it* 
>uli  r  o  n.  snil  atlaw  7*B  !•  eiaalae  ard  trj 
It  kefure  jaa  p«7  rvtiX.  Iljn.t  .  .  r,f 
r«M*nt4*<l  »^'!  wmh-  rnul  T«Ini».  pr  y  c i  rrw  rt^-  \ 
f  4  S6  snil  cipr.  ^*ft-  sihI  I  -ko  the  lull  <  .t  rx^hLkc 
II  unsatl«f.'"»*'rT.  W<»niske"*h^r»ul».  tn\v^  H  :o 
•  II  M.    \l  rit*  far  rrce  naBplea  af  cletk. 

THE  I.OI'IH  VEilON  CO.,  Dept.  3 
liS-lil  n.  JarkMw  M.,  rUrac*.  IIL 


Box  K 


Please  mention  McClure's 


WARM 

STRONG 
DURABLE 
HANDSOME 

arc  our  f1  lar^e  Rautttlct  black  fur  Klovrs  t>y  t«.iil  pir- 

fLiSd.    Send  your  nddrcssnnd  receive  our  printed  folder, 
I  will  interest  you  if  you  ever  drive  in  cold  wcalber. 
We  nlso  custom  tan  all  kinds  of  fur  skins. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 

116  Mill  StrMi,  Rochuttr,  N.  Y. 
when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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THH  NUKSHRY. 

A  LOVING  MOTHER  IS  EVER  WATCHFUL  OF  HER  CHILDREN'S 
COMFORT,  AND  FOR  THE  BABY  THE  BEST  IS  NONE  TOO  GOOD 

J  VORY  SOAP  is  usod  for  the  bath,  and  the  little  one  nestles  down 
1  in  bed  witii  a  contented  cooing  that  plainly  shows  a  sense  of 
physical  well-bein^.  Ivory  Soap  is  so  carefully  made  that  it  is 
selected  for  uses  requirin^r  a  soap  « >f  extraordinary  purity.  It  t1<  >ats. 

'''•(.»fL?l.t    l-"'-,1'yl''  l>«1rf  A  ••M)|»-U  ('o  .  I'll" '"^.U. 

Any  jK-r^-n  •!  Alnc     rnlu.:<-i|  ■  nf>v  nf  ihK  pi  1,,^^        n  itl  to  ii«  to  tviir\-  "Sf-ati  Wmi'iTrs.  i-n  f.  ripi  if  •hr  h  »»•  will  \rt\-l  h  •  e^pr  (iHlh->-it 
I'nniln.:)  i.D  rntitti  I  |>-->c  P*l<c'<  14  «  i;  III  l,.  ^,  4  m.Ii.iI'I';        (•«  fraiiiiin;.   TUL  PKuCTl  K  ,V  «;.\MllI.i:  Ci >.,  CiM  1      \  1 1 
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A  SPLENDID  NEW  STORY  BY 
RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

Just  before  he  left  England  Mr.  Kipling  completed  a  new  short  story.  It 
is  to  be  inserted  in  the  Stalky  series  and  is  the  most  interesting  of  these 
marvelous  sketches  of  boy^life.    The  tale  is  called 

"THE  FLAG  OF  THEIR  COUNTRY" 

and  has  a  stirring  motive  :  the  boys'  hatred  of  buncombe  and  false  sentiment. 
It  has  been  magnificeniiy  iilustrated  by  Raven-UiU. 

THE  GOVERNOR  AND  THE  BOSS. 

By  J.  LINCOLN  STEFFENS. 

In  an  early  number,  Mr.  Steffens,  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser^  will' tell 
the  story,  very  interesting  in  itself  and  as  yet  never  fully  told,  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Governor  Roosevelt  and  Senator  Piatt.  It  is  a  iiignificant  bit  of 
political  history  and  not  without  dramatic  touches. 

A  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR 
TWELVE  IDEAS. 

On  the  last  page  of  the  March  number  this  announcement  was  made: 

"One  thousand  dollars  will  be  paid  for  subjects  or  ideas  for  M'clve 
Sfticles  for  McCLrRE'H  Maoamnk.    The  sugKestions  nuy  2ie  for  a 

series  of  articles  f>r  for  single  article?.  The  u  ly  coiulitioii  is  tlint  tncy 
prove  available  to  the  editors  of  the  Magiizinc  and  are  not  on  subjects 
Already  under  consideration.  The  prize  winners  will  be  •;iven  the  first 
opportunity  to  write  the  articles.  For  a  smaller  number  of  successful 
ideas  a  fr9  rata  sum  will  2ie  paid." 

This  note  has  brought  hundreds  of  letters  containing  suggestions.  IV'e 
have  decided  to  close  the  competition  May  15,  and  suggestions  received  there- 
after rartnot  !ie  ronsi<lere(l  for  the  prize.  Wc  mav  say,  however,  tiiatWC  are 
always  ready  at  any  time  to  pay  well  fur  good  suggcbtious  for  articles. 


$1.00  a  Year.  lo  Cents  a  Copy. 

THE  S.  S.  McCLURE  CO. 


141-155  East  25th  Street, 


New  York  City,  New  York. 
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^  WEBSTER'S 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
l^DICTIONARY 


A  Dictionary  of  ENGLISH, 
Biography,  Geography,  Fiction,  ctc« 


It  excels  in  the  ease  with  which  the  eye  finds  the 
word  sought  ;  in  accuracy  of  definition  ;  in  effective 
methods  of  indicating  pronunciation  ;  in  terse  and  compre- 
hensive statements  of  facts  and  in  practical  use  as  a  working 
dictionary. 


Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer,  Justice  of  U.  S.  Supreme  G>urt,  says : 
*'  1  conitncnd  it  to  all  as  the  one  great  standard  authority.' 


It  is  the  Standard  Authority  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  all 
the  State  Supreme  Courts,  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
and  of  nearly  all  the  Schoolbooks.  Warmly  commended  by  State 
Superintendents  of  Schools,  and  other  Educators  almost  without 
number. 

/  G.  &  C  MERRLVM  CO.,  Publishers, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


Carlyle's  Works. 

ecHKMnial  memorial  Edition. 


The  Famous  Sea  Stories  of 
Captain  Marryat. 

EDITION  LIMITED  TO  1,000  COPIES. 


LIMITED  TO  1,000  COPIES. 


It  is  eminently  fittinR  that  there  should  be  a  g^ood 
American  c«lition  of  the  complete  works  of  Carl  vie 
as  it  was  in  this  country  that  his  earlier  Imoks  first 
reccivctl  the  recojjnition  they  deserved,  and  first 
brought  him  any  pecuniary  returns. 

The  ctlilion  will  contain  the  complete  works 
and  translations  of  Carlyle,  with  copious  anno- 
tations,  and  an  introduction  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Rolfe. 
It  will  l)e  complete  in  26  octavo  volumes,  iKuind  in 
]H)lished  buckram,  with  paper  titles,  and  gilt  tops. 

SOLD  ONLY  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Price  $3.50  per  volume. 

ISSUED  TWO  VOLUMES  PER  MONTH. 

The  set  will  be  illustrated  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  illustrations,  lx.'ing  etchings,  or  photojjra- 
vurcs,  printed  on  Imperial  Japanese  paper.  The 
text  will  be  printed  in  lar^e.  clear  type,  with  wide 
margins,  on  a  handsome  lai<i  deckle-edge  paper. 


The  times  he  lived  in  and  wrote  of  are  of  cxcepiional 
interest  to  the  lover  of  sea  tales.  Ships  and  sailors 
battled  for,  and  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  world. 
The  man-of-warsman  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory.  It 
is  no  woniler  that  Manyat.  who  wielded  so  ready  a  pen, 
and  who  pii>«ietl  his  life  among  such  stirring  scenes  of 
tempest  and  battle,  should  be  the  favorite  author  with 
lovers  of  the  sea. 

In  announcing  an  authorized  limited  edition  of 

Marryat's  Complete  Works, 

the  publishers  have  been  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of 
exceptional  facilities,  and  can  promise  all  book  lovers 
an  cxtn»ordinarily  tine  work. 

Illustrated  with  150  Photosmvures. 

The  set  will  \k  complete  in  34  txrtavo  volumes,  which 
will  be  bound  in  polished  buckram  with  gilt  tops,  and 
issued  at  the  rate  of  about  two  volumes  a  month. 

Price  $3.50  per  volume. 

The  text  of  the  work  will  t>c  printed  from  new  plates 
on  handsome  laid  deckle-edge  paper,  with  wide  margins. 

There  will  be  valuable  and  interesting  introductions 
to  the  different  novels. 


Pro»pectu»  and  tpccimrn  paces  ihowini;  ivpe,  pai^t  and  i>.ii.<t.  «i!h  saniplr  illiittration,  wnt  on  application. 

DANA  ESTES  &  CO.,  Publishers.  Boston,  Mass. 

Pleaw  mentioii  McCliirr'*  wlirn  yuu  «rjlr  (••  .ailvrriiirra. 
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Until  Wednesday.  April  26^" 


^H£  largest  single  book  purchase  ever  made  was,  we  think, 
our  contract  for  an  entire  edition  of  the  International 
Libraiy. 

That's  how  the  half  price  came  about. 

From  present  appearances  we  shall  sell  the  last  set  before 
the  end  of  April.  Then  the  half  price  ends  ;  because  the  pub- 
lishers refuse  to  sell  us  any  more  at  the  same  price. 

To  give  our  friends  at  a  distance  an  equal  chance  with  our 
near-by  public,  however,  we  will  fill  at  half  price  every  order 
mailed  before  midnight  of  April  26th.  After  that,  we  make  no 
promises,  because  to  fill  orders  after  our  edition  is  gone  we  must 
pay  the  publishers  twice  the  price  you  pay  us. 

Therefore,  if  you  wish  to  secure,  for  a  low  price  and  on 
easy  monthly  payments,  a  library  that  will  give  you  good  reading 
as  long  as  you  live,  write  us  now. 

If  you'  care  to  have  at  your  command  the  best  that  lit- 
erary genius  has  produced  since  the  world  began,  of  comfort, 
encouragement,  sentiment,  passion,  philosophy,  hope  and  amuse- 
ment, write  us  to-day  about  this  Library. 

The  wisest  book  men  of  Europe  and  America  have  selected 
and  arranged  the  best  stories,  poems,  plays,  orations,  essays,  etc., 
from  every  language,  ancient  and  recent. 

We  sell  the  Library  at  half  the  publishers'  price.  Do  you 
want  it  ?  If  you  do,  write  us  to-day. 

We  send  you  full  information  free  on  request,  or  send  the 
entire  library  i  you  send  us  a  dollar  and  two  good  references. 
If  you  return  the  books  in  ten  days,  we  return  the  dollar.  If 
'  you  keep  them,  you  pay  their  price  in  fifteen  monthly  payments. 


JOHN  WANAMAKER, 

NEW  YORK  ...  ...  PHILADELPHIA. 

PkMe  annioii  M«Ctiifc'«  wh«n  yaa  ^Avt  t»  iidieriiiiit>  ^ 
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A  Rich  Reference  library 

But  it  reads  like  romanee. 


PnOU  want  to  be  able  to  find  quickly  what  any  and  all  of  the  Presidents 
Bjfl  have  said  upon  our  Foreig^n  Relations,  Territorial  Expansion,  Mainte- 

nance  of  Army  and  Navy,  Rights  of  State  and  Nation,  Financial  Sys- 
tem, Means  of  Revenue^  and  the  multitude  of  important  subjects  alluded  to 
every  day  in  magazine  articles,  newspaper  items  and  conversation.  You 
want  a  thoroughly  indexed  reference  library  thus  authentic  and  convenient, 
don't  you  ?    Well,  you  can  have  it. 

So  much  for  the  utility  -now  for  the  entertainment. 

A  good  government  is  not  an  accident.  There  are  two  forces  at  work ; 
there  have  been  from  the  beginning  of  our  nation.  The  success  of  the  one 
means  prosperity,  happiness  and  national  pride ;  the  other  would  mean  infe- 
rior government  and  individual  misfortune.  How  this  nation  has  always, 
or  nearly  always,  hit  upon  the  proper  course  is  an  interesting  story ;  it  in- 
volves plot  after  plot,  crafty  and  seductive  intellect  battling  against  states- 
manship and  wisdom  all  the  time.  It  has  its  villains  and  its  heroes,  its  con- 
spiracies and  intrigues,  and  its  timely  master-strokes.  In  reading  it  you 
realize  truly  **A11  the  world's  a  stage.**  Every  page  glitters  with  revelation 
and  surprise  when  the  whole  story  is  read  in  a  connected  manner,  as  told  by 
the  Presidents  in  their  public  addresses  and  secret  diplomatic  correspondence 
which,  by  act  of  Congress,  have  been  collected  together  and  published  in  ten 
magnificent  volumes,  entitled 

"Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents" 

Edited  by  Hon.  JAMES  D.  RICHARDSON,  by  direction  of  Congress. 


The  carefully  com. 
plied,  annotated 
and  Indexed 
utterances  i  official) 
of  each  and  all 
the  PrcAidenU  of 
the  L'nitcd  Statea. 


InauKiiral 
Annual 
nes«at*9,  Sr*c1al 
rieMaffea.  Proc- 
lamationa.  Exec- 
utive Order*,  Veto 
DeMagcs,  etc.,  etc. 


|«     TEN  VOLUMES,  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED,  WITH  ENCYCLOPEDIC  INDEX 

A  Commitlec  on  Disiribution  has  been  appoinlcd  with  Hon.  AlB»«'orih 
R.  Spofford,  of  ihe  Congressionil  Library,  ai  General  Secretary,  for  the 

purpose  of  placing  ihii  great  work  before  the  American  people  at  ■  nominal  .  

price    but  a  trifle  more  than  coxiof  manufacture  and  dtsiribulioo. 

On  all  reguest<«  for  particulars,  samples,  etc.,  accompanied  by  a  depn'':! 
of  ONII  DULLAR.  a  set  of  the  books  will  be  laid  aside  and  reserved  pcnJing 
further  investigation.  If  you  decide  within  ten  days  not  to  make  application 
for  the  work,  the  amount  w  ill  be  refunded.  ALL  reguexts  for  further  infor- 
mation will  receive  prompt  attention  in  regular  order  if  addressed  10 


AINSWORTH  R.  SPOFFORD.  Omieral  SecreUry. 
Committee  on  IXttribution,  Dept.  (   I   ).  Washlnirton,  D.C. 


Pleaae  mentiua  McClure's  when  you  write  to  advertbera. 
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F|\ameiiiie 


is  the  Modern  5tove 
Polish,  because  it  has 
all  the  latest  im- 
provements. A  brilliant  polish  is  produced 
without  labor,  dust  or  odor.  There  are 
three  styles  of  package— paste,  cake  or 
liquid.    Get  the  genuine. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


Unmounted  Photographs.., 

iSi/S  Catitlci^tii-  jHsl  tsiuc-,i. 
Over  20,000  subjects  in  stock. 
We  now  publish  three  lists. 
Our   1887   Catalofjue  of  Art  1 
and  Foreign  Views,  Vol.  II., 
now  ready,  containing  6,000] 
new  subjects, and  our  American  1 
Catalogue  of  4.000  views  in 
this  countr)'. 

bend  15  cents  for  complete  set,  or  8  cents  forj 
Vol.  II.,  if  you  have  the  others.    I.antcrn  Slides, 
Schoolroom    Enlargements,   Photograph  Mount-' 
l^n^,  .\Ibntns.  etc. 

JSoule  Photograph  Co.,^\Kj%r.'*-* 

Stnd  Fiftten  Cenit  for  thrtt 
monik^  trial  iubscrtplion  to 

-THF  BOOKKEEPER" 

t  nia<»2iii.  for 

I  .nil  Bu^inna 

Kn.  1;  ...  ■■  .  )  .1  Hook-kMuiDf, 
gborlhuiil,  PfHimanihip.  U*».  Short 
CuU,  Corporxtion  AccooDting.  Bank- 
lot.  Buiinnt  Poinlrn.  Aniu»n(  Arlth- 
B.iie.  Li(lilniii(  C&IruUli'>li>  rKc  ,  tte. 

Prie.,  II  >  )cw.    Tk.  HMk-K**^ 
Oi^  LU-,  IHyt-lM  D«tro>t.  Btek.  

BOOK-KEEPING 

Complete  baaineaa  coane,  ■iocle  aod 
doable  entrjr  Book-K*epinK.  BuainrM 
Praotic*,  BaniDfM  Arithmetic,  Commer- 
cial Law.  I^-ttrr  Writinit,  CenmADsbip.  etc. 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

OndOAtcis  nveiTe  ileKreefl  of  B.  Aod.  Md 
M.  Acct.  &0(J  are  asniotad  to  poaitioos. 

Ft^t  f  Mh  or  lljt  I  »l  iii'-li  I  •    U'rltr  fi>r  Krinnuni^mrn  I 
('OHRr.M-4»^ll»:NI  K  l\STITI  TK  tiM.  i. 
^CI-«&  ••oraiid  M.ri  Baak  IIM(,  naililacl.a.  U  (°. 


DrawtHf 


1 


Lream  to  Draw  by  Alail 


Home  instruction  in  drawing  for  news- 
papers and  magazines  by  successful 
illustrators.  Requires  spare  time  onlv.  Five 
courses.  Adapted  to  young  and  old.  men 
and  women,  beginners  and  advanced  stu- 
dents. An  opportunity  to  enter  a  highly 
profitable  profession.  No  such  practical 
instruction  given  elsewhere.  By  our  meth- 
ods students  have  become  well-Known  illus- 
trators,    p^j^  information  fiee. 

The  Correspondence  School  of 
Illustrating 

1 1 4  West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York. 


Elmira  College 

FOR  WOMEN. 

N«xt  M>Mlnn  opriM  Srpt.  'Hi,  1800.  Hii;h  cradc 
enllcne.  Councs:  ClaMUjI  and  Scirntitii;.  Superior  fdcully 
"f  ri()cricoced  men  and  wonirn.  'I  huroiiKh  prrciaration 
deiiLinded.  Special  atudeou  wiih  «atisfi4Ctory  pre[>ar4lion 
*dniit(cd.  Supcnnr  advautaKet  tn  mu^ic  and  .irt.  Home 
entnfort*  and  family  apirit  marktrd  charactert<lic«.  C'are- 
•ol  traininx  'or  aot;i«l  life  a  ipi-i  i.il  (caliire.  I'nvrct.irian. 
rosilively  Christian.  Spacious  k:r»iind'«  and  buildinKS. 
Baikel  ball  field  and  tenni*  r<>url«.  Steam  hral,  electric 
"tht  aod  elevator.  Term*  moderate.  F.arly  application  for 
•owmdeaimble.  Catalogue  free.   C  orresfxnulrncc  invited. 

C.  MacKEIfZIE,  S.D.,  Pres.,  El  mint,  V.  T. 


f 


McCLVRH'S  MAGAZINE. 


It  is  Sterilized. 

Pillsbury's  VITOS,  the  ideal  wheat  food,  is  sterilized. 
Unlike  other  cereal  foods  it  does  not  have  to  be  critically 
examined  before  using,  and  none  need  ever  be  thrown  away. 
Owing  to  its  granular  nature  Pillsbury's  VITOS  never 
becomes  starchy,  and  hence  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
bread  crumbs  and  cracker  meal,  for  covering  croquettes,  fish 
and  oysters.  This  is  the  season  for  fish.  Have  you  a 
package  of  Pillsbury's  VITOS  ? 

Mad.'  I.y  TIIK  I'lLL-SBI  RY  WASIIBrRM  FUM'R  MILLS  CO..  Lti>..  MINKKAPOLIS,  MtXS. 

.><ll.l>  UY  UKUCKBii  KVKRYWUEIiK. 

Plca«e  mrntion  Nl^  wh*n  you  wrice  to  advertiMrs. 
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L00r\  rOR  THE 


QUEEN  QUALITY' 

THE  SHOE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  CENTURY 

Every  pair  of  "  Quttn  Quality "  Shoes  is  made  from  carefully  selected  leathers  of  the 
highest  quality  by  the  most  skilful  workmen,  and  the  most  thorough  methods. 

Most  Important  of  all,  lio\v«  ver,  is  the  Foot  Knowledge;  the  art  in 
tUsiirnin^',  that  makrs  'M^)nrrn  <  >ualitv"  Shors  FIT  Where  Others  FAIL; 
Keep  Their  Shape;  Afford  Absolute  Fase ;  Impart  a  Fashionable 
Elegance. 

Sold  by  only  one  Jrulcr  In  a     ^  Oxfords, 
town.    All  »(>lc.«.  one  price,     9  $2.50. 


Ol'k  CATALOdl  P; 

l.iU-tr.llr  ^     .111.1     il-  ^.  nil  >  .ill 

Ot  \          .llllt  IS  M  lit  I  K  1.1.  Willi  , .  — 

a.l.llr.s  el  I  i.  .il  i(rj|.  r.    Slli«  »  V 

tit  |>l>  |i.t'i|  nil  t>  <  <  .('t  III  ^  I.J  ^  i 

(I  Mliilll*.  I  ^ 


1^ 
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*    at  botlt « n4s, 

uih«ni)ou  us«  Sftap 

taitd*  and  nji''*  besides, 
is  «xtra\«igait«;  s«  is 


Z  \\/ILL  develop  or  reduce 
I       ' any  part  of  the  body 

V  I'erfect  Complexion  llrautl^cr  Uid 

Remover  of  Wrinkles 
Dr.  John  Wilson  Gibbs' 

The  Only 
Electric  Massage  Roller 

I'ltd.  I'.  S..  hutu|>f ,  Canada. 

"  lu  work  is  wA  conAncd  tu  the  face  alone. 
Iiut  will  du  i;ckkI  Io  any  pait  r.f  the  t<ody  lo  which 
11  Is  ap{>llca,  <leveloi>ini(  or  tcUucint;  as  desired. 
It  is  a  very  preny  addition  lo  Uie  (nilet  tat'le." 
Trade  Miult  KcK>^>ercU.  —I  >ncag<' T't^unt. 

**  This  delicate  Electric  BcAutifier  remuves  allfanal  lilemishea.  It  is  the 
»tity  fjfttivt  rrmover  of  »Tinkle>  and  crw's  feci.  It  never  fails  to  per- 
form all  that  is  cxpeclad." — CMicof  .'  Ttmi\  Htralsl. 

"The  hlectric  Kollet  l«  certainly  prixluitive  of  results,    t  btlitx't 

U  tht  hitl  .jf  amy  affttantti.    It  i»  «(e  »nd  cITeitive." 

—  IIARRIFT  ItrBHAKU  AVHR.  AVn'  Y.  rt  Jf.irlJ 

FOR  MASSACiE  AND  CURATIVE  PURPOSES 

An  Electric  Roller  in  all  the  trrm  implies.  1  lie  Invention  of  *  phjrslcUn 
and  electrician  known  tliri'Dghout  this  country  and  l'uri>i>e.  A  most  perfect 
complexion  Iwauiifier  Will  r<  m<'Te  wrinkles.  ■■  cruw  feel  "  ({ircmature  or 
from  ace),  and  all  f.irlal  l<leiiii>hes  — POSITIVT.  Whenever  electricity  is 
to  be  used  fur  massayinic  or  curative  punioses,  ii  has  no  e<]ual.  Nu 
charrint;.  Will  last  forever.  Always  ready  fur  uie  on  ALL  rAMTS  Ot 
THR  B'lDV,  for  all  diseases.  I-'ur  Kheumallt:;!,  Siiatira,  Neuralgia. 
Nervous  and  Circulatory  Diseases,  a  specific.  The  frofessiunal  standloe 
of  the  inventor  (you  ate  referred  to  the  put.lic  press  for  the  past  fifteen 
years)  wit>i  the  approval  of  this  country  anr)  I-urn|>e,  is  a  perfect  guarantee. 
PRICr^:  r,OLti.  i4  '>o:  (SILVHK.  firci).  Hy  mail,  or  at  office  of  Gibbs' 
Company,  9M  liMnAinvAV.  Nkw  York     i?ircular  free. 

Th<-  onl}   KIri'IrIc  Maanace. 

Others  eo  caiiptl  nro  Frnudul#»nt  Imitations 


Bluine 


The  Great  Bleach injc 
Bluing  and  Purifier 


Most  Extensively 
Advertised  Bluing 
in  the  World 


~  It  will  not  SETTLE. 

'  llwill  not  STREAK  not 
INJURE  the  clothes. 
Cannm  freexe  nor  be 

/  spilled.  A  lo-cent  enve- 
lope uacka^ce  will 

.1  blue  the  laundryof 

,  the  average  family 

/  for  four  mnntli . 


L.^fyiiKM.  ..pyhtht. 
"Can  take  a  pound  a  day  off  a  patient,  or  fuiii  cn.  —Arw  i'rr*  Suit 
Axxgui*  JO,  iDqi.    Send  for  lecture  on  "  r.rr.st  Subject  of  J-al '  and  blank. 

No  Dieting.  So  Hard  Work.  ^ 

DR.  JOHN  WILSON  GIBBS'  OBESITY  CURE  V 
For  the  Permanent  Keductinn  and  Cure  of  Obesity. 

Purely  Vegetable.    Hirinless  and  I'..*i«iv<-     MlKtlM  Kr.    Your  reduction 
Is  assured— reduce  to  st.»y.    <<ne  month's  trealment  S-LOO.     Mail,  or  office. 
•U  KraaiiwaT.  »»w  York.    Ileware  nf  imifat<-ri  who  are  atleropnng  to  do 
what  r>r,  Gibbs  has  been  dnin<  for  years. 
"  The  cure  Is  tiased  on  Nature's  laws."— .Vrv  K.'r*  Htratd.  July  9.  la^j. 

rieasc  mcnlion  .McClure'i  when 
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Finest  Laundry  Bluing  in  the  World 


Sold  Everywhere,  or  teat  by  mmtl  froa 
factory  tor  10  ceats  la  etjuaps  or  illrf 

BLUINE  COMPANY,  -  Concord  JuDCtion, 

you  write  to  •dvcrUacrt, 
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"  (I'Afu  yon  wis  A  the  latest  styles  write  to  us." 


Tailor-Made  Suits,  $5, 

IF  YOU  wish  something  decidedly  new  in  a  dress  or  skirt,  and  entirely  different  from  the  ready-made 
jrarments  which  you  find  in  ever)'  store,  write  for  our  catalo^e  and  samples.    There  are  hundreds  of 
firms  selling  ready-m<(de  dresses  and  skirts,  but  we  are  the  only  house  making  fashionable  garments 
Iv  order  at  moderate  prices. 


I 


Our  new  Spring  catalogue  illustrates  an  exclusive  line  of  suits  and  skirts  selected  from  the  newest  9 

Varis  models,  and  the  materials  from  which  we  make  our  garments  comprise  only  the  very  latest  novelties.  ^ 

We  will  mail  our  catalogue  free,  together  with  a  choice  line  of  samples  to  select  from,  to  the  lady  who  |p| 
wishes  to  dress  well  at  moderate  cost.    Our  catalogue  illustrates  : 


Tailor-MacU  Suits,  $5  up. 
Ducky  Pique  and  Linen  Suits,  $4  up. 
^    Ducky  Pique  and  Linen  Skirts,  $3  up. 


Separate  Qoth  Skirts,  $4  up. 


Bicycle  Suits,  $4  up. 
Bicycle  Skirts,  $3  up. 
Rainy-day  Suits.    Ridingf  Habits. 
Golf  Suits  and  Skirts. 


We  al«o  make  finer  Karmenis  and  xc-nd  samples  of  all  srades.  We  pay  cxprcM  charges  everywhere.  If.  when 
"fitinic  u*.  "^'ll  mention  any  particular  kind  or  color  of  samples  that  you  de»irc,  it  will  afford  us  pleasure  to  send  you  a 
full  line  of  exactly  what  you  wish.  We  also  have  special  lines  of  hlack  Roods  and  fabrics  for  second-mourning.  Wnte  to-day 
for  catalogue  and  samples  ;  we  will  send  them  to  yQW,/rte,  by  return  mail. 

I  THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  COMPANY,  \\9  and  \2\  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


Please  menlioa  McClure'a  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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SPRING 
WEDDING 

Invitations 

and 

Announcements 

Encrayed  on  Copper  PUte 
Latest  Styles 

Finest  Papers 

Fall  set  of  samples  on 
request 


DIE- 
STAMPED 
MONOGRAM 
PAPER 

Wc  wiil  tnt:i-iy  rotr 
monogram  ((»••  <ir  (hf«  . 
Inters)  ta  any  oncsf  ftM 
diflercnc  styica,  wmi-it^ 
ni«h   you   twoMM^  ^ 
I'lncM  quality  WSll  IXC 
PAPER  (whitB«rtir.tH> 
stamped  with mOmt' .  -  - 
in  a  handaofiM  bu.  • 
rnvrlopca  (not  staatpiC) 

piMla  colors,  9tM 
Moaogrmm  ttmm^  Is 
gold  or  mlhxr,  SLIt 

ted^2  cofers),  JMi 


Elegant  <>amplc  Book,  Including  5et  of  Faa  Mai 
Krams,  mailed  for  10  ceotM. 

Finest  Quality  ^ 
Engraved  Visiting -Cards 

Including  Copper  PUte.    Latest  Stylea. 

<  75  Cents  for  50. 


SilPLSM 
rHKk 


$1.00  for  IM 


All  Mail  and  Express  Charsea 


ARTISTIC  ENGRAVING  CO. 

147  N.  i6tli  Street.  Phil  N. 


Opra  fact,  with  •oaofinia^  fall  i*-Ra»v3«w«W  _ ,  , 

^r-^^\'?io%The  American  Watch  Chik 

Wholesale  prices,  and  $1.00  «««kly 
payments.   Club  membership  limited 

The  American  Watch  Club  is  organiied  for  P"'^  ? 
supplying  its  members  with  a  fine  i4<arat  goW-fiUw  y**™  • 
Kood  as  human  inKcniiitv  can  de*'i*e.  , 

How  to  Join  American  Watch  Club :— On  re«>P»  ^ 
the  Club  will  (orwaril  irrtilicate  <>(  membership,  wtth  ibt  »»«™ 
selected,  member  to  jiav  Iwlanre.  $»i.oo,  in  it  werklv  r*'!^*"^ 

$1.00  each.  Join  now  and  have  uae  ol  elegant  wstcB  ww" 
•ying  for  It  In  small  InsUllmcnta.    Part.cuUrs.  mtmtenfr 

lank*,  illustration*  r.(  \\airhr«.  Chains.  Kings. 

free.    Please  send  references. 

TMR  AMERICAN  WATCH  CLUB. 
The  Walker 'Edmund  Co.,  MgT%.,  ag  Oriel  Bide..  < 


r>iAffit)odv  ysi 


Please  mention  McCliire  s  when  you  write  lo  advertitefs. 
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n 


k 


Sleeping  24Yr$  9*/^  ^n^s 


LABOR    l6Vr5  SMlkhi 


Eating 


^  ILLNESS 

Dressing 

PlAY   l^vt^i  6MtHs 


15. 


7V/mX-  </ //  —  of  these  70  years  over  one-third  is  spent  in  bed  I  Why  not  be  supremely 
comfortable  cvcr>'  mmutc  of  these  years  ?    Thousands  of  users  (see  our  book)  testify  that 

The  Ostermoor  Patent  $ 
Elastic  Felt  Mattress, 

ll/m<idriiilmparf».tA:rrtnt.         3  >m.      t/(.  0  in.   Smaller  »itf»  al  *m%itlfr i«-i,-rt.   Erpm* prrjiaid.] 

is  (1 1'^nj;  stride  in  a<1vaiu-<-.  First  r.imc  rorn  husks  ;  si-cond  came  feathers  ;  third  came  hair ;  fourth 
is  Patent  Elastic  Felt.     Thrrr  :■ ///  hr  no  fifth,  for  ours  is  prrfi  t  ti»n . 

The  <  )sterm'M.r  I'ateiit  Kliistir  Felt  Mattress  is  sold  nn  30  NlRhtA*  Free  Trial,  under  the  written 
guarantee  that  it  is  the  eciual  in  i  Iranliness,  durabihty  and  comfort  of  anv  5v)  Hair  .Mattress  ever 
made  U'l-  know  ih.it  we  m.ike  tire  Ih  si  mattress  in  the  w.>rld.  but  it  is  h.ird  for  us  to  convince  you, 
individu.illv,  of  it  without  a  tri.il  I'l  rhaps  you  don't  need  a  mattrrss  now,  fJon't  let  that  keep  you 
from  seniliii;:  f.>r  oiir  FREK  tM.,,k,  "  Tfu-  Tf-I  of  Time."  K.n  h  hook  costs  us  35  cents,  but  we  will  eet 
ricli  if  we  can  inte  rest  etioU);h  people  merely  to  send  for  it ;  write  to-day. 

WAP  \  I  Nfl  !  ^"^        *'  ^        unncnipulr..!*  drairn  arr  minis  n  jls  mattress  for 

T  »  i  mivi     1  I  ■>  vj  »  .111,!  5is  ..11  ..ur  .i.l^rrtiMiijj.     p.iirni  I- LiMi.  K.  ll  M.illtrsvr,  .  an  only  t.r  of 

OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY,   \n   Elizabeth    Street,  New  York  Gty. 

»  >  havt  <uiki,^Hf,i  JSJOOO  chirchft.    SfmJ for  tmr  Aw*,  "  Ckkrth  Cushiamt." 


1  i<.uv.-  mcilltuti  McClurc"»  wdtti  you  «r.lc  1  j  aJ^n.^tv 
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The  only  corsK  worth  consklcrinj;  is  the  corset  lliat  d*>es  not  stretch. 

No  matter  liow  shafH-ly  it  ni.iv  \m-  m  fir^t.  if  it  -irctches— and  stretches — and  stretches,  it  is  ot 
little  ti-'. 

R  A"  1 1  t.iTsfts  .ire  iu<><]fU-<|  nil  ih(.  iHTl'rrt  liiiman  li^;ute  rcpii»du<.ed  iti  iron. 
It  i>  the  only  i  nrMJt  that  i-  Mn  ti  Iwij  and  listt?<l  on  a  stt-am-heated,  iron  form. 

Afi'-r  it  is  an  and  •sliii  hed  it  ii  dani)M-ni>d  and  fntrd  i>v«'r  the  form.  Then  it  is  clamped  down  with 
A  stfci.  I»  of  M\  huinlrcd  iM.muk  niitil  rver)'  atom  nf  *•  jjive  "  is  taken  out.  Then  the  heal  is  turned  oo 
.tnd  iIk;  l  of-i.t  drii- — diies  into  tli.-  rx.v  t  >liaj«o  and  size  it  will  retain  lilt  it  is  worn  out.  Find  the 
R  A.  <  I  <  i.i  vt  tl).il  t'ii>  \ou  and  \<iiir  <  i>r-.ot  tronMe*  an^  ov<"r. 

I  hole  are  R  iV  (j  stvles  to  fit  evory  fijjtire  and  these  are  told  about  in  our  booklet,  "Choodaca 
Corset" — sent  fne  i>n  re-juest. 

I  he  picture  sh>iws  our  number  .107-  a  lonjj-sliorl  cornet.  Lon;;  where  length  is  needed  for  support 
and  "-h-ijiehne^N— >linrl  where  >lnirtn«"-s  j;iv«?s  »<inif<irt  and  ease.    It  sells  for  $1.00. 

^'<Iur  ilealer  will  Mi|>)>ly  yuii.  or  if  \>>\i  have  aiiv  trouble  i^etting  it.  send  lis  your  sixe,  your  dollar 
•md  the  dealer's  D.mi'-  .itid  "  f  will  --rr  tint  \,  mi  t:''l  ilie  corst-t. 

R  &  G  CORSET  COMPANY 

367  Broadway,  New  York 


CHAU.XS  AL'STIN  BATIS,  N.  Y. 


Please  raeotion  McClure's  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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TONGUE 


TOP 


No  high  priced  custom  boot  was  ever  made  of  bet- 
ter stock  than  ••  King  Calf,"  This  famous  leather  costs 
more  to  produce   than  any 
stock  made  —  it  has  proved 
Its  sterling  qualities  for  wear.  Its 
rich   color,  finished  surface,  and  soft, 
pliable  feeling  tell   Its  own  story.  A 
single  trial  will  prove  its  worth.   (In  Black 
and  Russet.)   Is  made  for  and  used  only 
in  Regal  shoes. 


The  Regal  Shoe 

Argyle  Russet 


Made  of  Russet  King  Calf,  also 
best  Imported  Patent  Calf,  with  close 
trimmed  sole. 


SEND  POSTAL  FOR  NEW  SPRING  CATALOGUE  T. 


L.C.  BLISS  &  CO. 

Mail  Order  Daftartmtnt, 

109  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


STORES. 


Boston,  109  Summer  Sirect ;  Providence,  »»o  Weti 
miiisier  Street;  New  York,  115  Nutau  Street,  1347 
Hroidway,  2(>i  iiroadnay;  Brookljrn.  357  Kulio:i 
Street;  Ualliniore,  a  19  E.  Baltimore  Street ;  PluLadcl 
phia,  731  Che*lnut  Sireet ;  Wathinglun,  D.  C  ,  101  < 
I'enn  Ave  ;  Pittsburg,  3C19  Killh  Ave  ;  llufTalo,  3'  .■ 
Mam  Street:  Cincinnati,  13-13,  Knuntain  Square. 
St.  Louts.  618  Olive  Street;  Chicago,  i'^  Dearbon^ 
Street.  390  Hcarborn  Street:  Detroit,  31  Campti^ 
Martiu*;  Cleveland,  17  Euclid  Ave.;  Denver,  42} 
Sixteenth  Street;  Utica.  N.  V.,  4  Fayette  Street ; 
Albany,  N.  V..  34  Maiden  Lane;  AtlanU,  C«.i  0 
Whitelwll  Street. 

Factory.  Whitman,  Mass. 


Every 

Regal 

llcar.'s  fhe 
Name 
Woven 
in  the 
>>trap. 

Look 
for  U. 


FROM  ME 

TO  YOU" 


VAMP 


hE.kL 


REOAL  SHOE  ORCSSINO  CLEANS.  PRESERVES, 
AND  POLISHES  MEN  S,  WOMEn's,  ANO  CHIL- 
DREN'S SHOES  


$3.50p"|"|'- 

Llclivercd  to  any  addren  in  United 
SutcB  lor  •3.75  per  piUr. 


COUNTER 


'TOP  LIFT  OF 
IHEEL^ 


NER50LL 


TOE  BOX 


WELT 


J 


ri«..iM.  luculiuu  .MkCiufc'ft  wbcQ  you  wntc  lu  advertiMiib 
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Save  Money,   "vng  'p^-^' 

^■"""f  Do  Vou? 

Shown  here  Is  Men's  Set;  one  change  makes  Women's 
In  Half  the  Space,  Garments  Lire  Twice  as  Long^ 

Good  Form  Closet  Sets 

$3.00  each— 2  Sets,  one  address,  $5.00 

For  Men— 13  Garment  Yokes,  6  Nickel  Plated  Trout.  Hgrt-.a  Shelf  Bare,  t  Cloaet  Loo^i 
For  Women— 12  Garment  Yokes.  12  Nickel  Plated  Skirt  H|fr».,  2  Shelf  Bars,  t  Cloa.  Lo^ 
Each  »et  in  tepanite  box.  expreM  prepaid,  for  the  price. 

Sample  Closet  Sets,  prepaid,  $i  each 

For  Men — 3  Yokes,  2  Nickel  Plated  Trousers  Hangere,  1  Nickel  Plated  Closet  Loop. 
For  Women— 4  Yokes.  3  Nickel  Plated  Skirt  Hancers.  1  Nickel  Plated  Clow-t  Lr«p. 
Trousers  Hanger,  sample  by  mail,  30  cents;  4  by  paid  express  $1. 

Send  no  money  to  us  if  we  have  an  agency  in  your  city 

Othcrwiic  remit  to  us  and  your  order 

will  be  sent  express  prepaid.    Boolc  _    AliTAkaan^  ^4  TDOHSFIIS 

let  Fre«.    Any  purchaser  may  ^et  'O   AUTOMATIC  f>  '{JVJg^ 

bis' money  back  by  asking.  w^^\   — -  ■nv  nAiWsCX 


Agendet— as  followt: 

PirrsBiTHCH— James  Phelan 
Dbtroit— Hunter,  Glenn  &  Hunter 
Pkoviokncr.  R.  1.— Callendrr.  Mc  Auslan 
Hahtford,  Conn. — Brown.  Thom(<son  ft 
San  Francisco— Palace  Hardware  Co. 
Other  aRcncies  named  next  month 


Chicago  Form  Co. 


&  Troup  Co, 
Co. 


125  La  Salle  St. 
CHICAGO 


1 1 


At  Last  /Ve  Got  Hold  of  Sox 
That  Are  Holeproof 


It'a  the  universal 
testimunlal  of  men 
who  have  taken 
our  word  for  it  and 
purchased 

Hole= 
proof 
Sox. 


Who  wouldn't  rather 
wear  whole  50cl(« 
than  holey  ones  ? 


Holeproof  l<ox  arc  m.ntic  <if  .1  specially  twistcil  hv}ri- 
enic  y.irii,  on  improvi-.l  m.icliinery.  ;i(ul  rcs|>t  lianlot 

wear.  Sold  under  a  guarantee  not  to  need  mend- 
ing for  six  months  if  t<iur  ]>.iiis  an.-  worn  .iltcrnaicU . 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Holeproof  Sox.    If  he  di  .  sii  t 

kcc[>  tliL-m  (iiiii'r  i(  I  iiim  slI!  y-'U  .uiv  otlu-rs,  iinne  as 
che.ip  at  any  price,  luit  scnti  lis  50  cents  (better,  $1.00 
bill  fur  two  pair),  send  size,  we  will  till  ymir  order, 
prepaid.  Made  in  solid  colors  ati.|  all  si/e<.  Satis- 
faction pii  ir.inteed  or  money  refunded.  Convincing 
booklet  free. 

KALAMAZOO  OITTING  CO.,  Dept.  M.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


**Frozen 
Dainties" 

A  dainty  book  that  will  help  yoQ  mak*  tha  aoat  datt- 

oiouH  itfNKprtn.  By  Mm.  Lincoln,  aathor  of  tba  BosMoa 
Cook  Koiik.  Kt'nl  fr.f  It  oomiBatida  f^- 

PRovcK  Triim.k  Motiom  Wuitk  UotnrraiK  Panzsu 
—the  only  on>>K  making  perfect  tc«  oraam  m  4  minotaa. 
WHITE  ■ol^TAIX  rKKKZCBCO.,  D.^*.  D.  HaiikM.  %,  T. 


OUR  1899  MACKIHTOiiK. 

SEND  NO  MONEY,  cut  tin-  aa  ..,jt  mn,ltmi 
ti:-  un,  •lair  ynar  bvlfkl  aa4  »pl«bl,  ■•MMb 
Umfih  1  cars,.!  tT>m  clUr  dnira    ka«k  to  9^ 
ll.r,  v.Ui  ,la.   t*  t.H,^  mt  aklril 

•Ul*  r.lorwuu4  ajid  w«  wiJl  .eiMjyM 
IhH  awklaUMk  tjy  exprrw  r.  O.  •.,■1^ 
lect  to  examlnatloni  eumlrta  aaiid  IV 
It  M  at  jmmr  a.aiw*  nyevM  ■■■..■ad  K 


found  exactlv  aa  raprutintwi  amtkjim 
tkm  (TvalMi  >al«*  jwm  aiw  umm  ar  teaW  A 
pay  your  expraaa  anat  OCB  sracub 
orftk  ruci   stl»5    and  «zpt« 

cbarimi. 

THI!i  S*rKlXTO«<H  la  mm4»  aT  BtACI* 
,  BLl  B  »aala.  RAIXfiUT  AaaM*  fins, 

I  \    wat»rvraar»»6S  C1.0T1I.  wttb  flaitcy  j 
a  \  iiiiintc.  tcItvC  collar,   aoabla  '  ' 

■   '  ca|'<-.  extra  foil  awaep  oap«  audi  

m    aiii<-e<l  Ut««t  XtI*  and  flnaat  taUor  I 

m     loR  » RKB  curtM  KABPtn  •«  ■»wyu^  k 

•M    laUlp*-  marklalaabM,  writ,  ter  »«•  I 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AOO.  fki^lk 


I'ltuM:  ulcutiuil  .McClurc's  when  you  write  to  ad%*eriiacrt. 
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The 


Ultra 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
with  the  "  Ultra,"  send  us  hU  name 
with  your  order  direct  and  $3.50 
(money  order,  draft,  or  fersoiuil 
cheek),  and  we  will  send  you  the 
shoes  at  once,  delivery  charges  pre- 
paid.    State  plainly  size  and 
width  wanted. 

ON  APPROVAL. 

Sboem  will  be  seat  w 
the  ptialtlve  utnlerstRad 
infl  that  wo  fiuiirinit 
a  perfect  Ot  unit  11 
Hulute  HHtinfactio 
or  will  refund 
your  money. 


1 


Woman's  Shoe. 

ALL  STYLES^  ^ 


f  Style 
601. 

An  ideal  dress 
oot  made  from 
Cornelius  Heyl's 
rtnest  Imported  Pat- 
ent Calf  with  black 
cloth  top,  opera  or 
military  heel,  with 
thin  flexible  sole. 
This  boot  is  a  dainty 
creation,  and  may 
be  well  termed  "  fit 
for  a  Queen." 


Look  for  this  Trade- 
Mark  on  the  sole  and 
on  top  band. 


"  I  am  a  woman's  shoe, — the  very 
latest  and  newest  out ;  and  they  call 
me  the  '  I'ltra,' — t>ecause  my  .».tyle  is 
*  out  of  the  ordinary,'  and  the  materia) 
from  which  I  am  made  constitutes  the  high- 
est gra<ie  of  excellence  attainable. 

"The  way  in  whith  I  am  made  would  inter- 
est you,  so  carefully  am  I  constructed,  for  my 
mission  is  to  plea.se  and  serve  you  as  no  nther  hout 
has  ever  done  iHffore.    Shoe  men  who  have  'looked 
me  over '  attribute  my  popularity  to  the  many  superior 
points  of  merit  I  have,  which  every  woman  notices  when  once 
she  tries  nic. 

"  I  am  a  light,  dressy  boot,  such  a.s  every  woman  admires,  and  when 
on  your  foot  I  will  make  it  appear  slender  and  graceful.    If  you  will  try 
me,  all  your  friends  will  buy  me." 

All  lr«lhrr.  hl«ck  or  rii.M-f  kui,  lljhl  f  uriinl  nr  hwjr  fxlcntlon  wrU  ioV.  li«  or  bultnn.-»iii* 
pnrr.  WrU  >>><ir  hu  teiiirr  •..Ir  of  purr  r.-rk.  which  KrU  u  ■  euahiun,  uliUnc  inueli  lu  thnr  eoin- 
fort.  »i>il  I'  *  limrcDUttvr  o{  rolrl  >n<i  cjBni|>nr». 

lioore-Shafer  Shoe  Mfg.  Co. 

BROCKPORT^  N.  V.  

4> 


aQoetm 


It  Aignifles  the 
very  latest  and 
best  shoe 
made. 


OurfrectalalooucirlK  .1  uch 

«tor\'  abuul  olioc*.— i»  illu^tralcci . 
daintily  gotten  up.  and  tompr«lun- 
«ive.  W  e  will  (tUdly  mail  it  to  ><.ii 
or  to  yiur  fricn<U  upon  receipt  i  f 
ruitirv  and  addmiea. 


Google 
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LEWIS 
UNJQNSUIT5 


Parent  Elastic  YoKe  . 


Brilliant  reminders  of  up  to  date  con^fort 
for  up  to  date  people.    Fib  like  your 
skin  -  Shoulder  comfort — Body  comfort — 
Hip     comfort  —  LATEST       RESULTS  IN 

UNDERWEAR  COMFORT- 

I  Patented  i  not  found  in  other  underwear. 
Always  in  place.  Easy  to  put  on  and  off.  See 
them  in  SILTRINE  (like silk  in  everything 
but  price  :  also  in  LINEN,  the  ideal  summer 
fabric— docs  not  shrink,  durable,  absorbs  bodily 
impurities.    Doctors  recommend  it. 

Ask  your  dvnlvr  far  thvsc  suits.  If  be  doesn't 
kfvft  thcui,  don't  nrcfpt  tiny  substitutv  he  may 
offer y€>u  for  bis  profit,  BVT  ISVESTIGATE. 

2-cfnt  stamp  hrin((s  new  illustrated  (from  life)  utalogue, 
sample  fabrics  and  testimonials  that  prove  all  our  clainu. 

LEWIS  KNiniNG  COMPANY. 

204  Main  Street,       •       •       Janesville,  Wis. 


ACE  BOOT, 

IPATENTID) 


Nothing 
like 
it 
ever 
made 
for 
Thorough 
Coinf(>rt 


Two  LIVES  IN  ONE 


Thousands  of 
Tesllmoni.ils 

It   n    H  |-Mr«T«  1 

'JULIA  MARLOWE" 


FlexIkU  MachlMr  .  orwrd  Hvot*. 
Cvataai  Ifaad  •  Inrmrd  Roat«.     •  - 

>lr,i 


'«|U«'rn"    I  1.1 
Kntt'v   III  I  ruM*. 

M  IN 

(I  Kill 

•  I  i;.>  V 

Aii  -.uvN— A  th, 
M.eo- Oxford*. 
S.&O  -  Oxfard*. 


With  FsMrr  ^'ratine  Tops —  >> ir.i  —  Boots,  ft&c.(  Oxfords,  Sfte, 

THE  RICH  SHOE  CO. 

Dept.!,  MUwaakee.Wls. 


Write  for 

lltustnied 

Catalogue. 


If  \  Mir  ilr  \!<T  1.m  t  keep 
ih<*ni.  »c  »  lit  till  ot.trr*. 

;>t  >.f  price. 


Wilbur  Shirt&Collar  CoT^' 


rci  fill 


mrntion  McClure'x  when  you  write  to  advvrtisent 
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There's  goodness  here;  -pleasing  manners y  toOy 
In  **  Easefelty''  the  woman's  perfect  shoe. 


SHOE  FOR  WOMEN 


The  hard-to-please  woman  will  find 
in  "Easefelt"  shoes  the  many  points 
>f  good  taste  seldom  seen  in  a  cheaper  shoe,  and  the  perfect  fit 
id  style  she  has  sought  the  custom  maker  for.    Every  stitch  in 

"Easefelt" — the  perfect  shoe — is  put  there  with  an 

honest  intent.     The  material  used 
never  varies  from  the  highest  grade 
of  superfine  quality.  Every  pair  sold 
has  made  a  satisfied  customer, 
and  has  sold  many  other  pairs. 


FREE.  \ 
Out  new  \ 
Catalofiue, 
ahowinfi 
Spriiifi  and 
Summer 
atylea. 
Send  a 
postal  for  it. 


Our  Oxford 
styles  for  Spring 
and  Summer  wear 
are  cool  and  easy 
lo  the  foot,  light  enough 
to  appear  dressy  and 
stylish,  yet  of  sufficient 
weight  stock  to  insure 
a  permanency  of  shape 
and  wear. 


ORDER  FROM  vouR  DEALER.  ■'„?!„rL!";;'rJ!L'.::^'riv: 

send  your  order  to  us,  with  price,  and  we  will  deliver  them  to  you,  charges  paid, 
QUARANTEEINO  FIT  AND  SATISFACTION. 


J.  &  T.  COUSINS, 

373  DeKalb  Avenue,  ^^y.1  New  York. 


OXFORDS, 
S3.5O 
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mrm 


CopjTTlBhl 

IUm, 
SchafTner 
*  Mu« 


The  n.  ».  e>  Ki 

Make  up  your  mind  to  have  a  l>tcoming  suit  this 
spring,  one  that  will  look  right,  feel  right,  and  give 
you  a  well-dressed  appearance.  If  you'd  like  to  get 
acauainted  with  some  graceful,  fine-looking  suits 
ana  top  coats  that  will  fit,  keep  their  shape,  and 
outwear  any  other  clothes  you  can  buy,  send  for 
our  Spring  Style  Book  "  D,"  beautifully  illustrated 
in  half-tone.  Pictures  from  life  of  fifteen  stylish 
men  in  H.  S.  &  M.  garments.  It  tells  what  men 
hhuuld  wear  and  when,  gives  descriptions  and 
prices  of  the  finest  ready-to-wear  clothes  in  America. 

Our  garments  are  sold  only 
through  the  dealer.  Ask  for 
"Hart,  Sch.iffner  &  Marx  Guar- 
anteed Clothing."  If  your  dealer 
does  not  keep  it  write  to  us  for 
the  address  of  one  who  docs. 
Send  to-day  for  our  N£W  STYLE 
BOOK  "D,"  showing  what  well-dressed  men  will 
wear  this  Spring.    It  is  free. 

HART.  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX.  CHICAGO 

Uft—t  Makers  \m  the  WorM  of  Hm  OotkiNf  for  M«i 

Please  mention  McClure'i  when  you  write  to  advertisen. 
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Be  «UR  10  look 
Car  UiU  mde-ouuk 


kn»kic  ihe  voUir  oi 

tiM  CMC 


DOLLS 
10 CENTS 


The  mellowest,  Iniiil>nnwj1, 
best  weahni;  shoe  leather  ever 

(>ri>duccd  i> 

Viei  Kid 

Rotirrt  H.  Foerdrrrr  alone  niakca  Huron  make  it.  It  is  the 
leather  that  has  tirivco  French  Kid  frr>ra  the  markets  o(  the 
world.  It  ts  tu  put  a  sample  o(  genuine  Vici  kid  in  errry 
home  III  the  latid  that  these  slippers  are  uflercd.  Send 

of  cl./l'.i  tret. 


Vici  Dressing 


is  Mr.  Foerderer's  creation  for 

saving  the  lifr  and  beauty  of 
kid,  nr  any  fine  lr.it  her  when  in  use.  VICI  POLISH  (fives  the 
last  touch  r.f  rlrv;.imc  ti«  thr  s\\ryf .     Karh  lw»t  <■(  iheir  kind. 

ROBERT  H.  FOERDERER.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"SAor  Buy  lag  *ad  Shot  Smvlag"  tnves  a  world  of 
infrirmaliun  Valuable  to  any  shoe  wearer,    frt*  t*  mmy 


SEND  25&tNTi 
m  ikm\  WITH  CATAk86UE 

Hccuf^ris  i  CO. 


Digitized  by  Coo< 


McCLURirS  MAGAZJyE. 


lADIti  SHOE 


This  shoe  is  making  a 
^  great  sensation  among  wo- 
%  men  and  among  shoe  deal- 
I  ers,  on  account  of  the  stylish 
I  shapes,  the  fine  workman- 
ship, and  the  remarkable 
leather  of  which  they  are 
made. 

Shoe  dealers  have  only  to 
show  them  to  sell  them. 
Women  always  buy  a  second 
pair.  The  leather  used  in  all 
Tri-on-fa  Shoes  is  the  best 
that  money  can  buy.  It  is 
soft,  delightful  to  the  touch 
and  wears  remarkably. 

We  are  placing  them  with 
good  shoe  men  everywhere, 
but  if  yours  does  not  have 
them,  we  will  send  you  a 
pair  on  receipt  of  $2.50,  and 
will  refund  your  money  if 
you  wish.  Our  shoe  book 
shows  over  twenty  styles. 
5hall  we  send  you  one? 


€> 
€> 


\  THE  HURLEY  SHOE  CO.,  LYNN.  MASS. 
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McCLURETS  MAOAZIKE. 


FEDER'S  POMPADOUR  SKIRT  PROTECTOR 


I{<*tailM  lor  7<'.  |>t'r  vani. 


tlHMi\*.lttlr  t . .  Ill  .1  k  f    .t  .1 1  1  I.  iti^  I .. 

t,:irk  i4n>lliirii;  ili  ii  d  i«  iii  i  idc 


>  I  ' 
■1  I  . 


I  \ir  i^ri<iiti>r  li  >•  il>>-  •iititr  FKI^KIC'^  •i.im|i<i.l  i-n  rvcr^-  yaid  and  i>  wound  on  cpool* 
.ft  It*  It-  tlliisir     il     t   't)'!      1 1  }'(      ri  ti)t     arid  f  r.iMiliitrnt  imiliitions  «[  any  (><ice,  for  it 

i  li  i>       Ir  I  li'  I..      .iti't  IM  »  11  r  .1  1  rut  III  I  »>>  In  iiiHr  pi»d     t  tr4»h  i»  ix«>r  r>.ooom) .    Sro  d 

M  IV  >  I'll         ii.>[  .1  < 'ti  h.i<  iiii;  I  t  drr'<  I  li  <ri;ri|  II         .U    "  " 


J.  W.  GODDARD  &  SONS.  New  York.   Est.  i847 
nii'oi{T\NT  .v>N«M  N«  i;»ii-;>r 

fiiTi  h*vf .  •tt,  I  I)  lui'lc  •.k.iri  i  n  III  i.n.t  (i  ^^i  .Hy  i,.  tti.  u  ...I-  ii>i  u;..  I.  |.|>I  t  "n  a,-.irnirnt  >  l«.iin.|  ujii 
^^■■ll•l  i  I'miii).  ii|..jt     1  lie        mlicili-vil,'  m  ii„i| ,, !.,»,  r.  I.itnivii  lln  iii  .in  I  i-r-vii  »»i»e  MM  >(•  -aK  ii  x  II 

tUrni.  lliryi— .1  \i.uii,.ii,       Ili  m  vklil .  l-.i.!i.l  « (III  ••  iii-i  uuv  ,IM  ii  < -rvM-lK  i<.  n  lir^i.l  .,| ,  | 

i-Ti-rv  •Vitl  hnl.lif  .1  »i<ti  l>iler'<  l'.mi|>».l.M.«  4  -Mi.  J  )•»  »•  nn  It^v  IIh  .  tK  lu  lr  illu>U.ilril.  jn.t  ..i,' 
k.Mi.tiintrt'  g  'Tt  wii>i  u     I  Inn  t  ji  •  ■  t'l  iin  k>  itti..  .It  »  Hi.  .Ml  tliK  IV»I     U  rlU'  lu  M  »">i  •  .itin.'l  fi-i  .i 

V.-'i  »  iril         1  *r      '    ,  -       t    ,  ,  ,     !     ,  .  ■        •    ,  ■  I. 


THIS  SMIRTISFINISHtOVflTM 

*  SniHT  PSOTCCU 

eOARANTCSD     to  we^ir 
ss  lortp  m»   tfi0  akirt. 


DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


If*".  1  \t'  n.  \  - 


111*.    No  nit  nr-%  in  .••1- 


S  tV  CUSMION 


ii(i<iiit  Jur^'C  |.i 
t  iriir     1  Ih«  lllsk-iraili'  k^noiMud  lit.  ji  hr.iil 
■-emu,;  Mm  liinir  lnujl  to  oll.ii*  »<  Id 

l.y  »rriil«  at  ttH     (rliK(<<.pi>       |l  I  I  i.,  «iv..-,tt.. 
rr(aiV\  jIuc  »ji  li.  Iwi    OMirr  1l»rliiii>.  f  >,  #1  l.'U 
HilVli.     \II  iitl:ii  limrMt  IIIM.    Dtrr  IOO,Or« 
_ \\'art.*i  ti-il  ir  \i*;*i*     *  :it.i|i>^.ice  and 
( lr»iTHii.nial»   lirr       Wiiir  In  day    ••..r  »t^Tiii 
licii:hi  r  Her 
V\S\\    MIVKK^'  IMON. 
15*<i-1tf  l  \\.  Van  llnmiHl.,  rblrnco.  III. 


WORM  'Ns  lO^i"*  SMOC 


Easy  Walking, 
Increased  Height. 
Arched  Instep, 
Better  Fitting  Shoes, 
Ease  and  Comfort, 

Mnii'iy  i'la>  '"1  11.  till-  hr^U  f<>lt  ileum.  Do  not  requirn  Urrrr 
Bho<-».  IiivIaiKli-,  iiiirjiii.i-,  iirnlthfiil,  recommeodea  by  DhyWt- 
rlans-  ILiti.-oxl  ur  IntriTiti  b>  luMuie  or  rvmnrin*  Uurarm of  oork. 
m  in.  tV  :  H  In.  7i»:.\  I  In.  60c.  iN-r  jwlr.  Larttre'or Ifao'i. 
or  Art  I '1  nimi>.  iif  MliiM..  bvlk'bt  ileblrtd.  Mid  >c.  Mkmp 
nCAU  fur  )>alriiti  ludnj-H' ttUl. 

UILBEKT  MFQ.  CO..  6j  Elm  5t.,  RockwUr,  N.  V. 
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They  used  fq  say^hdt 
I  was  fine  ai  cleanM 
mum:  but  evkfyb^dy 
uses  SAPOLIOh  otk 


0 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 
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BAKER'S 
CHOCOLATE. 


Imitations  on  tlie  mzMl 


Housekeepers  should  ex- 
amine what  t'>py  buy, 
and  make  sure  that  every 
package  bears  our  well- 
known 

YELLOW  LABEL 

on  the  front,  and  our 

TRADE-MARK  ON 
THE  BACK. 


THAOC-MAIM 


Take  only  the  genuine, 


MADE  BY 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.  Ltd., 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Sauer 


Whose  work  as  a 
pianbt  is  the  won- 
der and  admiration 
of  the  American 
Continent  to-day, 
uses  exclusively  :: 


TheKNABE 
PIANO 

SAUER  AND  THE  KNABE 

BOTH  STAND  AT  THE  TOP 

If  you  are  ambitious  to  have  thr  brst  in  ]>ianos,  you 
must  see  the  new  Knabc  Grands  an«l  Opnchls. 


WM.  KNABE  &  CO. 


0 

ill. 


1 


ill 


Paltlmore 


1S4  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


HOT 
TEA 

BISCUIT 

fu-e  Quickly,  Easily  Made  with 

ROYAL 
Baking 
Powder 


Perfect,  Delicions, 
Appetising-. 


HALL'S 


LOG. 


Hail*  Renewer 

Brings  the  old  color  back;  no  more  fa^ed  orjEriyluir 
Makes  growth  more  rapid;  short  hair  becomes ionii h«if 
Holds  the  hair  firmly  in  place;  the  hair  stops  (alliii|!M|- 
Completely  removes  dandruff;  baldness  Is  pre"""'' 
Feeds  the  hair  bulbs ;  new  hair  grows  on  biM  bf*** 

If  Tour  drugRist  cannot  unpplT  you,  spnd  one  dollsrW 
K.  V.  lUU  &  Co.,  NashOA,  11. 
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